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Liserry, equality, fraternity: these words fall pleas- 
antly on ears accustomed for three centuries only to 
the grinding of the chains of tyranny. But cvcn now 
allis not sunshine; and what light there is dazzles 
rather than cheers. Many years 5 must yet clapse be- 
fore the full benefits of the fe ong and bloody struzzle 
for independence will be fully felt. But the more im- 
mediate infelicities, whence do they arise? 

After this wanner. There is set in motion amoug 
men caring more for themselves than for their coun- 
try the wheel of retribution, which scarcely stops 
turning for half a century. Somewhat as Tturbide 
had dethroned the viceroy Apodaca, Santa Anna and 
aad had dethroned Iturbide. Marie governor in 

Vera Cruz, Santa Anna revolted, and detached that 
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place irom the emperor’s control. Dechivarri, the 
trusted friend, proclaimed the plan of Casa Mata at 
the head of the troops given him to put down Santa 
Anna. Other military officers enjoying Iturbide’s 
confidence were equally perfidious. But the chief 
trouble was the faithlessness of his army. Iturbide 
had himself sct a bad example to his troops. It was 
a pernicious lesson to teach soldiers; and unfortu- 
nately for Mexico's future, it was too well learned. 
Theneeforth all pretensions, whether personal or other- 
wise, found a ready support in that large and demoral- 
ized clement of the army which had no respect for 
public opinion, personal rights, or any interest in the 
national welfare, and was always willing to fight for 
those who paid best, cither in money or seme species 
of personal advancement. 


The national congress, as heretofore narrated, hay- 
ing been reinstalled on the 29th of Mareh, 1823," 
decreed on the 8ist the eessation of the powers con- 
ferred on the executive created on the 19th of May, 
1$22, appointing in its place a triumvirate, consisting 
of generals Nicolis Bravo, Guadalupe Vietoria, and 
Pedro Celestino Negrete. This selection of military 
men exclusively established a bad precedent. The 
next day Mariano Michelena and Miguel Domin- 
gucz were chosen substitutes to discharge the duties 
of the regular triumviri in the event of absence, or in- 
ability to act from death or any other eause.? 

The executive authority, now held by Bravo, Ne- 
vrete, and Michelena in Victoria’s absenee, at once 
entered upon its duties. One of its first acts was the 
coustruction of a eabinet: Litcas Alaman, minister of 
foreign and interior relations; Pablo de la Llave, of 


© Rucamearte, Cred, Hist, MS, viii, V35-915 Alaaern, Wi, Mop, vy. TAG, 
THOM, TOG. 73 Ger, de Mew, by loe3, I-43 Leger, Var, di dts Mea. Col. 
po Meg, 12-3. 
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justice and ecclesiastical affairs; Francisco de Arrillaga, 
of the treasury; and José Ignacio Garcia Illueca, of 
war and the navy; but this last department, on the 
death of the incumbent, July 12, 1823, was given to 
Brigadier José Joaquin de Herrera.* 

The whole system of administration was soon 
changed: the capitanfas generales instituted by Itur- 
bide were reduced to mere comandancias in each 
province. The congress and government devoted 
their cnergies to repair the evils inflicted on the coun- 
try during the last days of the empire. Political 
prisoners were liberated; the appointinents for mem- 
bers of a supreme court were made null;* the council 
of state was suppressed. Every mark or badge of the 
late empire was done away with, it being taken for 
granted that the future form of government would 
be republican. The issue of paper money was discon- 
tinued,’ and other important commercial and financial 

’ 

measures were enacted. To provide resources for the 
current expenses and for other urgent obligations was 
a matter of paramount necessity.’ Orders were ac- 
cordingly issued for the immediate sale at lower than 
resular rates of all tobacco and cigars in the govern- 

3The four portfolios had been for a time in charge of Tlneca; that of rela- 
tims to the loth of April; that of the treasury tall the S0th of April; amd that 
ut justice till the Gth of June. Vex. Mem, Meriwuda, i970, lily; Alaina, 
Apeoutes Biog., WY, 21-2; Ramirez y Sesma, Col, Lee., 307; Bustamante, List. 
Lurhide, 10. 

‘That of Mexico was left in charve of the Marqués de Vivanco, detached 
rom the civil government; Echavarri went back to that of Puch'a; Vietoria 
ined that of Vera Cruz, but having gone tu Jalapa tozether with the Span- 
commissioners, left the command with Colonel Eulozia de Villa Urrutia; 
Anastasio Bustamante resigned his position in the provineias internas, the 
eastern portion of which was again ditached from the western, and its com- 
maw given to Brigadier Felipe dela Garza. Mastamante be re commndaute 
general of Guadalajara, his uative place, Alameen, Jlist, Mej., ¥. 700, 

Mer. Col. Leyes, Ord. y Dec., ii, 5; Mes. Col, Dee. Sob, Cong. Mex., 
95, 134, 147-8. 

SThis measure was decreed by the junta instituyente at the latter part 
of 1822. It was ordered that notes to the amount of S4484),000 should he 
tacmufactured. From Jan. 1, 1825, one third of all public salaries was to bo 
pt in this money, which was also made a lestl temler, in the siame propors 
ties, in all commercial ancl retail transactions fur amounts over three eloliara, 
Tiis currency was, hdwever, received with distuvur, Afameen, Mist, Mey, ve 
652-3. 

7n the day the provisional government was installed there were only $42 
iu the treasury. Alaman, Mist. Mrj., ¥. SIL. 
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ment warehouses, and for the disposal of the tempo- 
ralities of the Jesuits, and of the property of the hos- 
pitallers and inquisition. Money was borrowed from 


an English house, which was repaid later out of the- 


proceeds of a loan of $16,000,000 negotiated in Lon- 
don. The government likewise, as a matter of policy, 
effected a second loan of an equal amount from the 
house of Barclay and Company in England, believing 
that the British government, for the protection of 
these interests, would have to recognize and uphold 
Mexican independence. The terms of the loans were 
indeed burdensome, a large part of the second being 
received in military supplies, such as armament, ships, 
and clothing, at exorbitant prices. However, the ships 
proved useful, for with them two years afterward was 
captured San Juan de Ultia from the Spaniards. 
With the specie received the government met its 
most pressing obligations, such as paying for the Ma- 
nila conducta, and for the one which had been seized 
at Perote, and cancelling a number of forced loans. 

Another measure of the congress, enacted on the 
14th of April, 1823, was the establishment of the na- 
tional coat of arms and flag. The former represented 
an eaele perched on a nopal growing on a rock rising 
from the waters of the lake; in his right claw he 
holds a snake, and is in the attitude of tearing it to 
pieees with his beak, The flag consists of three ver- 
tien] bars, respectively green, white, and red, the first 
color being next to the flagstaff These colors are 
svinbolical of the three guaranties of the plan of 
Teuala. White denotes the purity of the Roman 
catholic religion; the green, independence; and red, 
the union of the Spanish clement with the Mexican 
nation. The bars were originally horizontal, but were 
changed to vertical by the first congress.’ 


T will now review the political condition of the 


country. The victorious republicans soon divided 
* Ricera, Hist, Jalepa, ii, 145; Mea. Col. Leyes, Ord. y Dior, ii, OA 
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themselves into two distinct parties, namely, federal- 
ists and centralists. The former, as their name de- 
notes, preferred a federal system of government, and 
to them the partisans of Iturbide attached themselves 
in order to be revenged.on the men that overthrew 
him. This party had an organ in the press called at 
first the Archivista, but which later assumed the 
name of El Aguila Mexicana, and being edited under 
the influence of Juan Gomez Navarrete, Iturbide’s 
attorney, and printed on his premises, added strength 
to the Iturbidists. The centralist party was formed of. 
the masons of the Scottish rite, and the old monarch- 
ists, from whom it unjustly obtained the nickname of 
Bourbonists. To this party belonged the existing gov- 
ernment and congress. Its press organ, El Sul, was 
ably supported by Santa Maria, the Colombian min- 
ister, who was honorably reinstated in his official posi- 
tion from which he had been dismissed by Iturbide’s 
government. His writings were widely read, and ap- 
peared under the pseudonyme of Capitan Chinchilla. 
In some issues, with no small wit, he would criticise 
the occurrences of the day; in others he would cen- 
sure with great bitterness the errors of the opposing 
party, or ridicule them as mercilessly as he had the 
ceremonials of the imperial court. 

The government had, however, most to fear from 
the exaggerated pretensions of the provincial juntas. 
These from the first kept the country in avitation; 
but timely rebuke put them down. 

Commissioners from Oajaca, Zacatecas, San Luis 
Potosi, Walladolid, and Guanajuato demanded a new 
congress.® The minister of relations laid before the 
chamber the information that in Monterey a junta of 
delegates had been organized, representing Nuevo 
Leon, Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Texas, which desired 


* This was on April 4th, Bustamante, ITiat, Murhide, 159-60, Bustamante, 
a member of the congress, anda centralist, calla those men demarerrnes want: 
ing a lcyislature subservient to their wid, as their schemes could tind no favor 
with the one then sitting. 
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a federal union with the province of Mexico.” <A few 
days later news reached the capital that the governor of 
Texas had proclaimed the empire, and had been joined 
hy several savage tribes. The bishop of Sonora refused 
his support to “the plan of Casa Mata. This was of 
little consequence; but affairs in Guadalajara were 
assuming a serious aspect. The clergy was ridiculed 
in Ll Pensudor Mexicano, a popular journal, and mani- 
fustations of disloyalty and disobedience to the gov- 
cnment were daily occurring. 

The diputacion and eople of that city, seconded 
later by other arcerinetel cenit demanded the con- 
vocation of a congress to establish the federal system 
with a suitable constitution. On the 12th of May 
resolutions were passed in that city to suspend the 
enforcement of deerces and orders issued by the exee- 
utive or congress until the popular demand was com- 
plied with, The chief authority within the province 
was then vested in the diputacion provincial, streneth- 
ened with the members of the ayuntamicnto of Gua- 
dilajara." 

The congress, in its anxiety to allay the avitation, 
inereased the powers of the provincial deputations ia 
the nomination of public officers within the respee- 
tive provinces, giving them also supervision over the 
administration of their revenue, and at the same time 
declared its willingness to accept the desired federal 
system, Dut these concessions did not satisfy the 
demands, and it finally beeame necessary to convoke 
a constituent congress to assemble in Mexico on the 
Stst of Oetober. The deserve was issued on the 21st 
of May,” and the rules for the elections appeared on 
the 17th of June. 


™ The matter waa sulanitted April 2lst. Jd, Cal. Hist., MS., viii, 177. 

Nother provinces: Were wie t to pur ne the same course, [este ite, 
Vist, dtarhids, vt ” i 7. UNG; Veo, 
dob teens he Lus. Fae: 5 SARS 
Bp. FS; Neeeres, Mis H lL 

12 The ratio tor the cleetinn was one deputy for every “30,000 inhabitants, 
every freeman of eiLciteen years ail apy aida being a Voter without ot ler 
restiictiug. wanes, Mest aieg., TOU-3, T71-2; Butamanute, Cool, dest, 
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In several provinces revolutionary movements 
ayainst the government had been promoted, not only 
by those who in good faith desired the establishment 
of the federal régime, but in some of them by Itur- 
Lidists who hoped to secure, in the midst of the tur- 
nvil, the restoration of the empire. Guadalajara and 
San Luis Potos{ presented the most formidable oppo- 
sition. In the latter province Santa Anna with his 
troops™ had established a protectorate to be main- 
tained until the federation of states should be con- 
stituted; but the energetic resistance of the author- 
ities, supported by General Armijo with the force 
placed under his command, soon compelled Santa 
Anna to abandon his plan, and report himself’ in 
Mexico to answer for his conduct. In Guadalajara 
the case was quite different; the ery for a federation 
was a mere pretext, the agitators’ real aim being 
Iturbide’s recall. The deputics from there had been 
iustrueted to demand that one person only should 
hold the exceutive authority, and that a strictly fed- 
cral constitution should be framed. The authorities 
and people pretended a willingness to obey the gov- 
ernment, but continued the opposition.’ 

The executive, therefore, resolved to check by force 
the imsubordination of the Iturbidists, whose chicts 
were generals Quintanarand Bustamante. Two thou- 
sand men under Bravo and Negrete marched to Guada- 
li:jara, and on approaching Nueva Galicia, Negrete in- 
Ms., viii. 193-7, 201-3; Id., [ist, Iturhide, 174-80; Word's Moz., i. 281; 
fier, Col. Leyes, Ord. y Dec, ii. V-8S, M278, 1B, TBR, SOL; Digrosie, 
Vee, iii, DS-23; Suarez y Navarro, Mist. Mes, 50; Liaw), aAdert., 1-8; 
Yue, Manifiesto del Cony, del Est. 1-23. 

" After the declaration of the plin of Casa Mata, Santa Anna played no 
Pane part in subsequent events counceted with the downfall of Itur- 

ide. He remained in Vera Crus when the army marched toward the capi- 
ta!, and soon afterward went to Tampico to promote the revolution in that 
region. He was later made comandante yencral of Yucatan. 


'' Hia troops were trausferred ‘to Qu iro, Seate Aaa, Marit, Aleds 
Aluaaa, Hist, Mé., v. 717, 738, 705-6, 751-25 Suarez y Navarro, Mit, Mex, 








oe 

The province, being called on for a quota of troops to serve in Vera 
Cinz against the Spaniards ou Sand uan de Ulua, refuse to furnish iz unless 
Lravo and Negrete were removed froin vilice. Lustumante, Cuad, Ilist., MLs., 
vui. 208, 
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duced Colima with all its district to refuse further 
recognition of the authorities at Guadalajara, and the 
troops stationed there under Colonel Correa joined 
Bravo’s force. This action led to the erection of 
Colima as a federal territory," and brought about 
temporarily the settlement of affairs in that quarter, 
an arrangement being made at Lagos between Bravo 
and Quintanar. The former then retired with his 
army to Guanajuato and established his headquarters 
at Celaya, his troops acting as a corps of observation 
to be ready for possible disturbances in the future. 

The absence of Victoria in Vera Cruz, and of Bravo 
and Negrete in Nueva Galicia, had left the executive 
in charge of the substitutes Michelena and Domin- 
guez, and necessitated the appointment of a third 
substitute, the choice by the congress falling on Gen- 
eral Vicente Guerrero. The government was then 
practically in charge of Michelena.” 

The congress in its deliberations enacted measures 
for the improvement of the country’s industries, and 
for the reorganization of the army. The frequency 
of conspiracies in favor of the ex-emperor, as well as 
of robberies on the public highways, prompted the 
adoption of a law giving the cognizance of such cases 
to the military courts, “and fixing a very short and 
peremptory term for the termination of each cause. 
This law was used afterward as a weapon in the war- 
fare of parties. The government was also authorized, 
October 2d, to confine at convenient places persons of 
whose guilt there was a moral certainty, even though 
it had not been actually proved by process of law. 
This last measure was adopted in consequence of the 
alleged discovery of a plot that was to be earricd into 

16 The authorities of Guaids alaiara i in the latter part of 15823 Spas an in- 


suecesst il attempt to bri ‘Wiitua again under their age te 
Hist, Ltnebide, THA Moa, Hie, Mor, MS 













0, LLG; Co- 





Cunad. Fist, WG -#, ° W-80; Denpos, Var, 
Gina, Beprosent., 7) Mee. Col, Leys, “Onl. y dhe, lie WAT-5, 150. 

B Dominsnes was very aged Guerrero, though posse sl of much pene- 
tration aud sound sense, Was uneducated, aid inexperienced in state allairs. 


The latter's appointment appears in Mec, Vol. Legs, Ord. y Dee., ii, Lil-2, 
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execution on the fourth of that month, and in which 
were implicated several officers and bodies of troops, 
whose chief, General Andrade, though a deputy, was 
arrested, and finally exiled to Guayaquil, where he 
died.” 

Congress did not neglect to pay due honor to 
the original heroes of national Flepentaes. On 
the 19th of July a law was enacted recognizing the 
services rendered in the first eleven years of the war 
as good and meritorious. Its promoters and lead- 
ers » were declared “beneméritos de la patria en grado 
herdico,” and their names were ordered to be inscribed 
in letters of gold in the hall of sessions of the national 
congress. Monuments to the memory of those who 
had suffered for the cause were ordered to be raised 
on the sites where they were executed, and their 
remains, such as could be found, were exhumed and 
brought to Mexico, where funeral honors on a mag- 
nificent scale were paid them at the cathedral, sev- 
eral of the very men who had caused them to be shot 
being present at the ceremonies. Their bones were 
placed in an urn and deposited in the vault of the 
Altar de los Reyes, and the twosilver keys of the urn 
delivered, one to the congress, and the other to the 
executive. The latter was placed in charge of the 
department of relations.” In the midst of these sol- 


1*® Abont 50 persons were arrested; among them, besides Andrade, gen- 
erals José Velazquez and the conde de San Pedro del Alamo, 5 colonels, 7 
captains, and about 11 subalterns; schoolimasters, and even barbers, were ime 
prisoned for complicity, Suarez y Navarro, /list, Mex, 50; Alaman, Iist, 
wrj., 772-4; Bustamante, Mist. Iturbide, 183-5, 

Hidalgo, Allende, Juan Aldama, Abasolo, Morelos, Matamoros, Leon- 
erdo and Miguel Bravo, Hermenegildo Galcana, Jimenez, Mina, Morenc 
Kiosales. A little later were addeil to the list Nicolis Bravo, Victoria, 
rero, Joaquin Lefo, and others. Alaman, Mist. Mrj., v. 768, 771; Mex. 
die. Sob, Cong. Mex., 143, 175, 189. 

» On one occasion when the national palace was captured by revolutionists, 
this key was stolen, together with the silver seals of treaties with foreign 
Saat The monuments ordered were not all erected; one was raised in 

*nebla where Miguel Bravo was shot, and one in Morelia on the site of Mata- 

moros' death, Abasolo having died in Cadiz, his bones were not obtained; 
and those of Galeana and Leonardo Bravo were not found. Alum, /list, 
Mrj., ¥. 769; Bustamante, Cured. IMist., MS., viii. 202-3. A deseription of 
the funeral ceremonies may be found in the Gaceta Latraordinaria of Septem- 
ber 20, 1823, . 
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emn obsequies, the rabid haters of Spain and every- 
thing Spanish urged the Indians to fall upon Hernan 
Cortés’ sepulchre, burn his bones, and throw the ashes 
to the winds. The disgraceful plan would have been 
accomplished had not the government averted it by 
causing the sepulchre to be opened in the night, aud 
the remains to be deposited in a place of safety. 


In the mean time the elections for the constituent 
congress were proceeding, and as was to be expected, 
the majority of the members chosen were federalists ; 
there were also some centralists elected, equally hostile 
to Iturbide. The freemasons lost the preponderance 
they had in the preceding body, and the monarchists 
were wholly excluded, Fagoaga, Tayle, and others 
of their party not being reélected. Had it not been 
for subsequent mistakes on the part of the repub- 
licans, the royalist party would have been forever dead 
in Mexico, 

The old congress, after adopting measures for pay- 
ing the deputies, and appointing a permanent deputa- 
tion from its body, closed its sessions on the 30th of 
October, just one year from the date of its dissolution 
by Iturbide, thus ceasing to exist at the urgent de- 
mand of the very diputaciones provinciales that had re- 
volted against Iturbide in order to force its reinstate- 
ment. 

In the midst of so much agitation, the constituent 
congress was installed with ereat solenmity, and on 
the 7th of November, 1823, began its labors *! to place 
the country under the most liberal institutions, ac- 
cording to the express national will. The most in- 
fluential man among the federalists was Miguel Ramos 
Arizpe, deputy from Coahuila; le was aided by Rejon, 
Velez, Gordoa, Gomez Farias, Gareia, Godoy, and 
others. Among the centralists figured prominently 





™ The proceedings of installation, list of members, ete, sppear in Mee, 
Col. Lew. Fumd., Wa; bh, Col Lowes, Ord a die nie bet, 91-7; LL, Aetes 
Cony. Constituc,, 1-2; Lroc, Mea. Lies Coalid bj, | 
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José L. Becerra and Servando T. de Mier, Cirlos M. 
Bustamante, Jimenez Mangino, Cabrera, Espinosa, 
Ibarra, and Paz. 

The secretary of justice and ecclesiastical affairs, 
Pablo de la Llave, by order of the executive, moved 
on the 14th that the house should proceed at once to 
carry out the wishes of the people; and Ramos 
Arizpe, as president of the committee on constitution, 
promised to present within three days the draught of 
an organic law fulfilling that object, and which was to 
remain in force until a constitution could be framed 
and promulgated. Such is the history of the acta 
constitutiva,” the draught of which was circulated to 
the authorities on the 22d of November, the discussion 
of it being formally begun on the 3d of December. 

The main point to be determined was the system 
of government embodied in the fifth article,® yet in 
the face of the provincial demands, it was made the 
subject of a warm discussion. Several deputies spoke 
against the plan of federation, and Doctor Mier, dep- 
uty from Nuevo Leon, on the 13th of December, expa- 
tiated on the evils that a separation of the till then 
united provinces would bring upon the country. The 

sroposed acta constitutiva, he said, was but a trans- 
Jated copy of the constitution of the United States 
of America, which he contended was entirely un- 
suited to Mexico. The federating of her provinces 
would be equivalent to separating them—a policy that 
must necessarily entail upon them the very evils that 
the Anglo-Americans of the north endeavored to 
avert with their federation.* It must be confessed 
“ee Acta Constit, (Mex. 1824), 1-12; Mee. Col. Dee. Sob. Cong. Mrx., 

"3 Though not lengthy, the future institutions of the country depended 
upon it. It was as follows: ‘The nation adopts the republican, federal, pup- 
ular, representative form of government.’ Mex. Col Coustitue,, i, 2. 

* He said that the Unite:l States had been separate provinces which fed- 
erated to resist England's oppression. They suppressed the king's name from 
their constitution, and the instrument answered very well for their republic; 
Whercas Mexico had as a whole suffered the yoke of au absolute monarch 
during 390 years. He therefore thougt the dilierence between the (wo 


eases to be immense. Mier, Prosecit Purd., 3-25; Bastamunte, Cul, Llest., 
Ms., viii, 200. 
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that Doctor Mier’s prophecy became nearly realized, 
the threatened evils actually covering a long period 
of years. However, article five was adopted and sol- 
emnly proclaimed; and when the discussion was ended, 
and the acta adopted on the 31st of January, 1824," 
both the executive and congress made known to the 
people the patriotic spirit that had presided at its 
formation, expressing hopes for the best results. 

The adoption of the fifth article, so boisterously 
demanded, should have acted like oil upon troubled 
waters; but it did not. Revolutions followed one 
another with various intents, and arising from differ- 
ent causes. In the tierra caliente, and in Puebla, San 
Luis Potosf, Guadalajara, and Querétaro the govern- 
ment had to quell disturbances. The infamous muti- 
lator of Spaniards, Vicente Gomez, el capador, was 
forced to sue for pardon, which was granted him on 
condition of his living in California.* General Echi- 
varri, who had given signs of hostility to the govern- 
ment in Puebla, was removed by force, and Gomez 
Pedraza sent there to hold the civil and military 
authority.” Disorders in Cuernavaca and Cuautla 
obliged Guerrero to hasten thither in person, His 
presence sufficed to restore quict in the south. The 
most serious trouble occurred in Mexico in the night 
of January 23, 1824. It was headed by General Lo- 
bato, and had for its pretext the same one advanced 
in Cuernavaca by Colonel Hernandez, namely, hostil- 
ity to the Spaniards. The executive authority, now 
held by Michelena and Dominguez, found itself without 
other support than a small body of troops, The two 
triumviri repaired to the hall of congress and re- 
ported the alarming state of affairs. Santa Anna, 
who was then subject to prosecution for his acts at 

8 Alaman, Ilist, Mej., vo 770-7; Rastamante, Caal, Hist., MS,, viii, 27- 
Bl; Lil., Mist, [turhide, 185-9, 100-230, 243, 270-7: Meas Cale Leyes rete y 
Der, Vii. 1S detas ded Cony, Con ie Veg Cong, Constituyente, Manifi, 
1-1 Mex. Col. Conustitue., i. 1-15; Mex. Mem. Mavicader, US70, 70-7 
More of him in //i. Call, iii Mex. Col. de Leas, Cred. Der. tiie 

* General Guerrero’s report to the seeretary of war, from Puebla, dan. 
1824, at ll vp. o., in Gacetu Letraord. Gub. Sup. Mex., iii, Jan. Sth, 10-16, 
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San Luis Potosf, tendered his good offices as a medi- 
ator; but the congress energetically refused, at two 
o'clock in the morning of the 24th, to consider any 
representation of the rebels until they laid down 
their arms; and on the 26th stringently ordered all 
army officers that were not with the mutincers to 
hasten to the defence of the country and its consti- 
tuted authorities. All officers failing to obey that 
order were declared traitors, and outlawed. The 
rebels, finding themselves unsupported and awed by 
the prestige of the authority vested in the executive 
and congress, and more so by their fear of Bravo, 
Guerrero, and Gomez Pedraza, who with their forces 
would soon be upon them, submitted to the govern- 
ment, with the exception only of the mounted gren- 
adiers under Lieutenant-colonel Stdboli; but these 
were soon forced to surrender. Stéboli was tried and 
sentenced to suffer death; but the penalty.was finally 
commuted to exile. The revolution was thus re- 
pressed; Lobato accusing Michelena and Santa Anna” 
of being the chief promoters. 

The acta constitutiva having been published on 
the 31st of January, 1824, congress summoned the 
regular members of the executive to the discharge of 
their functions, and Michelena was given leave to re- 
tire. General Bravo obeyed the summons in March, 
end the executive was then represented by him with 
Dominguez and Guerrero, as Negrete, who had also 
returned, resigned his position under the pretext of 
ill health. 

Disturbances soon broke out afresh in Guadalajara. 
The authorities had not only refused to recognize 
General José Joaquin de Ilerrera as comandante 
general, but also exhibited a marked partiality for 


® One of the reasons assigned was that his wife was a danshter of the 
sculptor Tolsa. Bustamante, d/ist. Iturbide, ISs—-0; Id., Crad, dist., MS., viii. 
21-26; Mex. Col. Leyes, Ord. y Dec., iti, W-17; Alaman, Mist. Mej., ve 
778; Suarez y Navarro, Hist. Mee., 51-72; Zavida, Revol. Mex, i, WiI-725 
Tornel, Breve Lexe tia Mist., 163-4; Liccaga, Adie, y Reet. GV7-1S, 
_ * Santa Anna was acquitted. His course in Vera Cruz was declared mcr- 
itorious, the nation having adopted the icderal régiine, 
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the enemies of the government, and began to exercise 
powers not vested in them under the acta constitu- 
tiva. Indeed, they manifested generally a spirit of 
insubordination to the national authority, and gave 
encouragement to the Iturbidist party. The govern- 
ment, therefore, again sent Bravo and Negrete to 
that part of the republic, which now bore the name of 
Jalisco, with a strong division. Victoria having by 
this time returned to the capital, took the place of 
Bravo in the triumvirate. Bravo and Negrete en- 
tered Guadalajara June 11th, without meeting with 
resistance, having made a convention with Quintanar 
and Bustamante. Herrera was installed as coman- 
dante general. A relative of Iturbide, named Eduardo 
Garcia, and Baron de Rossemberg, a German whom 
Iturbide had made a licutenant-colonel, attempted 
resistance in Tepic, but Colonel Luis Correa defeated 
them, and Garcia, Rossemberg, and some others were 
executed. Quintanar and Bustamante were sent to 
Acapulco for the purpose of being shipped to South 
America, but the order of banishment was not carried 
out,” and both were allowed to go unpunished. 

These revolutionary movements placed the govern- 
ment and congress in so difficult a position that the 
extreme measure was contemplated of vesting the 
executive authority in a single member of the trium- 
virate, under the title of Supremo Director, with larze 
though well defined powers. The executive, however, 
opposed the creation of this supreme mavistrate, and 
circumstances being now changed, it became unneces- 
sary. The termination of the attempted eflort on 
behalf of Iturbide, followed shortly after by his death, 
gave the coup de grace to his party.* 

After the Jalisco campaign General Bravo returned 

%° Bravo was falsely accused by Zavala, Revol, Mex,, i, 286-7, of bad faith; 
it is on record that every act of his was pursuant to orders from Mexico. Ail 
the oveurrences in Guadalajara and Tepic appeared in the vovernment caceta 
for June and July, Bustamante, Cuad. Ldist., M3., viii, 249-7, 262; Alama, 
Mist, Mijuy ve 787. 


8 Bustamante, Cuad, Mist, MS., viii, 235-8; Jd, Mist. Iurbide, 230, 
255-0; Alaman, Hist, Mej., v. 797. 
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to Mexico, and congress decreed that the executive 
should consist of Victoria, as president, Bravo, and 
Guerrero; the last named being authorized to retire if 
his health demanded it, in which event Dominguez 
was to replace him. From this time to the end of 
the provisional rule Victoria, Bravo, and Dominguez 
constituted the exccutive. Till then the minister of 
relations, Liicas Alaman, and the minister of war, 
Manuel Mier y Teran, who were intimate friends 
and entertained the same views on public policy, had 
the chief influence in the administration of the gov- 
ernment.” ‘Victoria’s presence in the goverment 
caused a material change, which greatly influcnced 
subsequent events. He caused Arrillaga to be dis- 
inissed, notwithstanding the opposition of Brayo and 
Dominguez, and of ministers Alaman and Mier y 
Teran; but Domingucz finally assenting, José Iynacio 
Esteva was placed in charge of the treasury.“ The 
new minister was an able, energctic, industrious man. 
He laid himself open to obloquy, however, by unduly 
interfering in the affairs of other departments; hence 
his differences with the minister of war. 

Meanwhile the discussion of the federal constitu- 
tion had been going on in congress since the first of 
April. The work progressed slowly, owing to the 
necessity of attending to much executive business, 
and it was only on the Ist of August that the tirst 
article was adopted. After that date, Iturbide hav- 


* Arrillaga attended exclusively to his department, the treasury; and 

cae spent much of his time in scicntitie studies. Aleman, List. Mey, v. 
bu7-8. 
3 The following statesmen had the several portfolios between April 1, 
1823, and October 10, Is24: Relations: José Iguacio Garefa Thaera, April 2 
t» 15, 1823; Liicas Alaman, April 16, 1823, to April 24, 1524; Pablo de la 
Llave (ad, int.), April 24 to May 14, IS24; Licas Alaman, May 15 to Sept. 
21, 1824; Juan Guzman, chief clerk, Sept, 22d to Oct, 10, Is2d, Justice: 
I!lueca, April 2 to June 6, 1 Llave, June 6, 1528, to Jan, 25, 1)24; 
Geronimo 'Torrescano, chief clerk, Jan. 26 to April 20, 1 Llave, April 21 
to Uctober 10, 1824. Treasury: Hlave ; Francisco de 
Arrillaza, May 2, to Aug. 8, IN24; José , Aus. 0 to Oct. 
10, Is24. War: Illaeca, April 2 to July 11, Ls: José Joaquin de Herrera, 
July 12, 1823, to March 11, 1824; Mick Mier y ‘Teran, March 12 to Uct. 10, 
lo24. Mex, Mem. Lacienda, 1970, 1027. 
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ing been put out of the way, and with him all dynastic 

sretensions, the progress attained was satistactory. 

here was not much warmth in the debates till the 
point was reached whether the executive authority 
should be vested in one person or in three.* It was 
finally decided in favor of one, with the expectation 
that in the course of time, and checked by laws en- 
acted by congress, the president would not have it in 
his power todo much harm. In the matter of terri- 
torial division, grave difficulties were encountered from 
the absence of reliable statistical data respecting pop- 
ulation, revenue, and resources; for it was noticed that 
some of the states were more powerful than others, 
and it was necessary to establish a sort of equilibrium. 
The last territorial division of intendencias under the 
Spanish rule was recommended by some members, 
but objected to by others, because Querétaro and 
Tlascala, which at that time were mere correyimientss 
de le Aras, wanted to be separate states. Some trouble 
was expe srienced with respect to the territories, namely, 
Colima, the Californias, and Tehuantepee. But the 
greatest difficulty was to fix upon the quota of reve- 
nue that cach state was to contribute for the support 
of the general government, inasmuch as the revenue 
of cach being unknown, the distribution as fixed upon 
Was mere guess-work,* and the result was, that after- 
ward very few of the states punetually paid their 
quotas. 

Fach part of the constitution, when passed, was 
published and given the force of law. This was done 
respecting the election of president and vice-president 

3! The point was in doubt, becanse, according to Bustamante, Cucad, ist, 
MS... viii. ie, it was presumed that if the power was vested in one only, Vte- 
toria would be the chosen ous, Gustatuaute and his felluw-centralists did not 
like Victoria, 

* "Phe sam of $3.126,S75 was to he yearly paid into the national treasiry 
Dy the states as follows: Mexico, > DPochla, = 
SAT Soka, P/, Mids Guatayiate, RI Vanes 
Siti, + Zacateena, Slhdigo; San T : 3 The rest razol 
fron S07, ne 7a (Vera Cruz) dewn ty $15,025 (Ce dliaita': ‘The paytaents were 


to be made in instalments every month or filteen days from the time the 
stutes culleeted their revenue. Wer, Col, de Leyes, Ord! y Lee., iii, 60-2. 













in, 
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and their salaries, and the manner of electing deputies 
and senators, and justices of the supreme court.” 

At the presidential election the centralists made 
Nicolés Bravo their candidate, Guadalupe Victoria 
being the favorite of the federalists. The latter 
obtained a majority of the seventeen votes that 
were cast, and congress declared him constitutionally 
elected. The votes for vice-president being divided 
between Nicolds Bravo and Vicente Guerrero, neither 
of them pt the requisite majority, congress chose 
the first-named.” 

The constitution required that the president and 
vice-president elect should assume their offices on the 
first of April, and hold for four years; nevertheless 
the congress decreed that they should enter at once 
upon the discharge of their duties, inaugurating with- 
out loss of time the new system of government? 

The constitution of Los Estados Unidos Mexica- 
nos, the name given the republic,* having been sol- 
emnly published on the 4th of October, 1824,” this 
day and the 16th of September were declared thie - 
only national anniversaries. 

The constitution thus adopted confirmed the fed- 
eral system already established by the acta constitu- 
tiva. After declaring the absolute independence of 
the country, and the Roman catholic religion as the 
only one permitted therein, and recognizing the states 
that were to be the component parts of the federation, 

% The president’s salary was fixed at $36,000, and the vice-president’s at 
$10,000. The other laws were passedl Aug. dth and 27th, Mer., Col. de Ovid. 
y Dee., iii. 62-3, 67-9, 72. 

* The 8 A acts appear in Giz. Goh, Sup., 1824, Oct. Sth, 209; 
Mex. Col. Ord. y Dee, iii. 78; Alaman, [Hiet, Mej., vo SOS-11; Lustemante, 
Cunt. Hist., M8., viii. 266; I, Mist. Harhide, 273-4, 

** With the change of system was introduce! a new practice in some par- 
ticulars, namely: to the date of a degree or otiizial letter were added, J) de 
la independencia, ¥ de la libertad, and 2’ de la Pderacion; the word Cinda- 
duvo superseded Don before a porson’s given name; and in lieu of Lins garde 
da Vd muchos aiios, with which oilicial letcers were formerly ended, were put 
Dioa y Libertad, 

33 Appropriate addresses were male on this day to the Mexican nation by 
the congress and the executive. Bustamante, Mist, Itucbide, 275-01; Mex, 
Col, Leyes Fund., 125-31; Gac. Gob, Sup, Mea, 1324, 221-4; Lisyos. Vur., 


iii, 125-8; Tornel, Nac. Mvj., 24-5, 
Hur. Mex., Vou. V. 2 
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the instrument divides the powers of the supreme 
government into three branches, to wit, the leeisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial. The instrument is epito- 
mized in a note.” 





The legislative power is vested in a congress consisting ef a house of 
depaties and a senate; the members of the former to be ebesen every two 
yours, one for every 0,000 inhabitants, ao well-as for every fraction excecd- 
40,C00, A deputy. must not be umler 25 years of ave; must have reside: 
v conscentive years in the state electing him. Adopted citiz i 
* vesidenee and property to the v of £5,000, or an ove 
age S1,G00 yearly, could be chosen, N 3 uf other Spanish colonies necded 
euly three years’ residence, The president and vice-president, members of 
Lae supreme court, secretaries of state, and cuployés of their departments could 
not he elected deputies; neither could governors of states or territories, mili- 
tary commandants, archbishops, lashops, viecrs-eneral, judges of districts, 
anil corimissuries general of finance aud war, for the etetes or tervituries i 
xereised their functions. To become depul 
to resinn their ofiiees at least six months before the election, The tate is com 
pose lof wwe venators from cach state, chosen by a pla of votes in ato 
logishuture or congress. ‘The junior or last chosen senator is replaced by a 
new appointinent at the end of two years; the first chosen holds lis] 
four years, Both must be 39 years of ave or upwards, ane passess 
quatiicwtions requisite for a deputy, Deputies and senators are mule iavio- 
ible. The congress is reqnired to meet. every year on the Ist of Jounary, 
closing its session on the Ith of April, unicss it or the exceutive dec 
necessary to prolong the session fori0 days more, Jt may also hold an exira 
seasion letween the dates of (he ordinary sessions, Either chamber im: 
ech the president, supreme judges, eceretarics of state, pnd the 
vt states fur infractions of the constitution; if two thirds of the votes east 
the iapeachmeat, the accused is suspeaded from oidice and surrendered to a 
eunpetert court to try him for the offe: 

‘The executive power is place in the hands of 1 president; in the event 
ef his becoming morally or physically disquatitied, the vice-presi lent ascunis 
his functions, ‘temporarily or for thy rest of the term, as the cause moy he, 
None but a Mexiean-born, at least 85 years old, anda resident of the countsy 
is eligible for president or vice-president, Tho president cannot be reflected 
uil four years have elapsed afver his term. ‘Tho election of provident and 
Tive- prestlent i is uiule by the conzresses of Uhe states, each of woich, on Cre 
Ist of Setershar of the year inners pr ny the jostallation of a now 
president, names two individuals as candidates, ate ot whom at least mr 
hot be a native of the state. A eoumicice of the boy 
eomyrest, eoupose Loft one depaty from cach state, passes mpon the vali 
the “ tilicates received from etal the chandber then dec 
the elect. Shouhl two ates have an eqnal mituber of v 
t have an absolute micior 
dent or vi esient from wlilates having the 4 
her of vote the state coag wreenittions are enjoined ag, 
¢ encroneliments on the part of the president. 
p julicial power is ve- wo cnirt of justice, and in snipes 
“rior coulis of dene slipretiw court ts compost of 
eleven jude: members iust he netives of 
Mexivo, an: c tev are cloetel by the le fares 
of the wtates in the same manner and with the saine formalities as the pr 
dent of the republic, 

The state governments are also divided into three branches, the same as 
the federal government. The states have the mamigement of their lvcal 
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Several of its articles are transcripts of correspons- 
ing clauses in the constitution of the northern United 
States. Here and there appears the old Spanish 
leaven, particularly in the fourth article, which de- 
clares that the Roman catholic religion “is and shall 
perpetually be the religion of the Mexican nation,” 
and forbids the enjoyment of any other. It must be 
said, however, to the honor of the framers of the in- 
strument, that they manifested a praiseworthy interest 
in the improvement of the country and in the ad- 
vancement of education, science, and trade; for the 
establishment of copyrights and patents, freedom of 
the press, and abolishment of barbarous practices in 
the administration of justice, such as torture, arbi- 
trary imprisonment, confiscation of property, retro- 
active laws, and other procedures by which lite, limb, 
personal liberty and property were at the merey of 
unscrupulous tribunals or officials, We note the ab- 
sence of clauses to establish trial by jury and pub- 
licity in administering justice. It cannot be denied 
that many of the provisions of this constitution pro- 
duced good results and roused the country into useful 
activity, even in the midst of the turmoil and contu- 
sion Mexico was afterward subjected to during the 
succeeding half-century.or more. Comments, almost 
without number, were made even in those early days, 
hy both Mexicans and foreigners, endeavoriny to show 
that the troubles Mexico soon found herself involved 
iz were the result of the liberal institutions she had 
adopted by servilely copying, as the commentators 
said, her more fortunate neighbor of the north. The 
opponents of republican government have argued trom 
their standpoint the manifest incompatibility, as they 
allege, of such political institutions with the habits and 
education of a people who had been for three centuries 
in leading-strings, ruled by a system of royal commarnl 
affairs with entire independence of the general yovernment, Their constitu. 
tions must conform with the requircinenis of the mational organic hav, 


‘The full text may be found i Mee, Col, Constitur.. i Ui Ln; Mer, Col, 
wd. y Dec., iii, 78-100; Gaz. de Mew., 1324, iv. 175; Warel’s Mew, i. 295-Su2. 
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emanating from a court several thousand miles away. 
and enforced by officials who had nothing in common 
with the country. No good could, in the estimation 
of these men, be expected from the sudden change, 
the fact that the change was absolutely needed being 
ignored. The subsequent troubles that constantly 
succeeded one another confirmed them in their pre- 
conceived ideas, affording them the opportunity to 
ascribe to the federal institutions faults that were 
really faults of the enemies of such institutions—of 
those who caused the disturbances for their own self- 
ish purposes, and often forced well intentioned men 
in power, in order to save the government and them- 
selves, to go beyond the orbit of their constitutional 
authority. It will be seen in the course of this his- 
tory that such was the beginning of the revolutionary 
movements that disturbed Mexico almost from tlie 
promulgation of the first constitution.” 

The functions of the provisional government ceased 
when the constitutional executive went into oftice. 
During the interregnum of eighteen months the coun- 
try was often imperilled, and the provisional authori- 
ties experienced much difficulty in securing the free 
institutions that the people demanded, Among the 
obstacles they had to contend against was the searcity 
of property. Amidst constant. political disturbance, 
ait notwithstanding the frequent changes in the per- 
sonnel of the executive, and the unanimous disapproval 
by it and the cabinct of the system of government de- 
manded, all rose superior to their pretcrences, labor- 
ing avalously to satisfy the popular aspiration, By 
blending moderation with rigor, they restored public 
peace, left abundant resources, thouzh unfortunately 
the proceeds of loans, and removed all hinderances to 


“ The following authorities are referred to: Altman, Iist, Mej., v. 883 0; 
Suarez y Nararro, Hist, Mex, 74-76; Gaulal, Brposivion del t ‘aleil fo, 1- ‘: 
Ve Ure: El Plan Be poh, 13; Martines ici Hist. Revol, Mer. i. VBS ¢ 
Gutierre:, Carta y Opin, Aut, BIS; Bev werra, Voto Particular, 1 Wi; Nosh 
alin. Rev, xxxi, 112-14, Cirlos M, Bastamante miicealoopese bat on the 4th 
of October, S24, avainst the adoption of the constitution, The text is given 
in his Gubinele Mex, ii. 249-9, 
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administrative action. The provisional government 
was accused of excessive severity, but the facts prove 
that no more was used than the preservation of the 
public peace called for, and that the government and 
congress made themselves respected without resorting 
to arbitrary penalties. Punishments inflicted were in 
almost every instance pronounced under process of law 
by the regularly established courts. 

Having arrived at the end of the provisional admin- 
istration, I will now consider the organization of the 
country into states and territories. 


The constituent congress on the 8th of January, 
1824, passed a law establishing constituent legisla- 
tures in the “provinces that had been declared states 
of the Mexican federation,” and in which such legis- 
latures did not yet exist. The states thus summoned 
to choose their own legislative bodies were Guana- 
juato, Mexico, Michoacan, Puebla de los Angeles, 
Querétaro, San Luis Potosf, and Vera Cruz. The 
same law prescribed the mode of choosing the deputies, 
whose number was to be for each legislature no less 
than eleven, nor more than twenty-one, aside from the 
suplentes, who were to be respectively no less than 
four, nor more than seven. 

Meanwhile the authorities then existing in each of 
the states were recognized, and were to continue in 
power till the legislatures should be installed, by 
which time the nation’s acta constitutiva would be 
already promulgated. Under that acta the states of 
the federation were: Guanajauto; Interno de Occi- 
dente, composed of Sonora and Sinaloa; Interno de 
Oriente, formed of Coahuila, Nuévo Leon, and Texas; 
Interno del Norte, which comprised Chihuahua, Du- 
rango, and New Mexico; Jalisco; Michoacan; Oajaca; 
Puebla de los Angeles; Querétaro; San Luis Potosi; 
Tabasco; Tamaulipas, ‘fyrmerly Nuevo Santander; 
Vera Cruz; Yucatan; and Zacatecas: The two Cali- 
fornias and the partidy de Colima were temporarily 
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made territories of the federation, to be under the 
direct control of the general government.” 

A law of May 7th made Nuevo Leon a state, and 
Coahuila and Texas another. Deerces of May 22d 
and July 6th raised Durango and Chiliuahua respe c- 
tively to the same rank, New Mexico being made a 
territory.® 

Under the acta constitutiva the congress of the 
state of Mexico was installed on the 2d of March, 
1824, and the next day the election of governor took 
place, General Manuel Gomez Pedraza being chosen 
for the position.* On the 9th of August the state 
congress adopted a provisional organic law, which bears 
the signatures of José Fieneroa, president, and Manuel 
de Cortazar and Joaquin Villa, deputies, acting as see- 
retaries.© The other states pursucd the same course, 
organizing their respective congresses, and choosing 
their governors. All in due time were acting in their 

“apacity as sovercivn states of the federation.” 

Chiapas, during the confusion prevailing after Itur- 
bide’s tall, kept aloof from all participation in Mexican 
events. The partisans of Mexico and Guatemala in 
that province endeavored to arrive at a conclusion 
that would favor their respeetive wishes. The govern- 
ments of Mexico and Guatemala invited the province to 


* Mex. Col, Ord. yn Dee, iii, Y2-14. A law of Feb. 4th proviled ¢ 
lature of the estule interna de Qecidente, Sinaloa skould cle 
tix cliputados peoprictarios amd two suplentes, aad Sonora five dipatados 
vel two suplentes; for that of the interno del Norte, Chibmahua five depue 
s amd one suplente; Dumngo, five diputades and two suplentes; New 
» one diputado amt one snplente; for that of the interne de Oriente, 
uilk was to choose five diputades, Nuevo Leon five, and ‘Texus one; of 
toplentes, Nuevo Leon was te elect two, aud the ethers one cach, The fel- 

Iv aves Were provisionally made capitals for the purposes of the decree: 

Villa del Fuerte tor the estaly interae de Qecidentes ciudad de Chilinelua tor 
the interne del Norte; amd cindald de Monterey for the interna de Oviente, 
The datures were to desivnite their future capitals. 

“On duly [th each territery was given the | rivile: se of chonsing one 
pewpriet ary de puty aml one substitute to re present it in the mational con- 
vest. Leh, 1S, 19, 25, 26, 46, 47, O7, O58; Awacin, Lejos al Pik, alsautos de 

Li jets, M5 ms 

" Bustamante, Corl, THist., MS., viii. 231; Jd, List, Itnrbote, 250. 

% Mea, Ley Ovdanett, 1- vy, 

6 Coeds, Sup Mix, 1824, nos 40, 45, 47; Mex. Col. Constitue., ii, 
204M; Zamavois, dist, Mrj., x1. O75. 
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unite her fate with the nation they respectively repre- 
seuted. The former was for a time indisposed to allow 
her the discretion conceded to the other provinces of 
Central America,“ and she was in hourly danger of be- 
coming a bone of contention between these two nations, 
ora prey to internal strife, each power having numerous 
partisans in Chiapas. Fortunately a more generous 
policy was adopted by the Mexican congress, onthe 2¢th 
of May, 1824, the executive being instructed to place 
Chiapas in absolute liberty to make her choice.” The 
dceree was hailed by the junta suprema gubernativa 
of the province with demonstrations of delight. Com- 
pliance therewith was decreed June 24th, and the de- 
partments were required to clearly manifest their 
opinions and disband the troops. The ayuntamientos 
of the capital and of almost all the other towns, hold- 
ing the junta in high respect, left to it the decision of 
the question, The partisans of Guatemala did not 
fail to make efforts to win the province for Central 
America, Opposition was also encountered on the 
part of the asamblea of Guatemala, and much trouble 
was caused by the contending elements, The junta 
in all its proceedings exhibited prudence, and thereby 
averted a revolution with its concomitant evils. Ou 
the 12th of September the junta proceeded in the pres- 
ence of a Mexican commissioncr® to the examination 
and qualification of the reports of the committees named 
at the session of August 28th. It appeared therefrom 
that there were 12 departments, one of which was 
Soconusco, with 104 pucblos, the population being 


* Mexico recornized the independence of the united provinces of Central 
America, by deeree of congress, on the 20th of August, lo2k Mee, Col. 
Leyes, Ord. y Dee., iii. Gri. 

Mix, Deevetodel Sub, Cong, Mex, in Dispos, Var., iii, no. 8.2: Learvein- 
car, Notie, Hist. Sovonuses, 31-02; Pineda, Leserip. Chiapas, in Soe. Mia, 
Geog, Bolitin, iii, 350; Aleman, Mist, Mej., ve 759. 

The existing government of the province, namely, the junta suprema 
cubernativa, which had been reinstated by the action of the Menican military 
wauthoridies, was called upon to convoke, within three mouths trom the date of 
tbe aleeree, a congress to deiare its will on the subject of annexation to Mex- 
ico. Mew. Col. Le ves, Ql iy Dee., iii, O00. 

* Guatemala bad failed to send such an olliver, though invited so to do. 
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172,953 inhabitants, 96,829 of whom favored agerega- 
tion to Mexico, and 60,400 annexation to Guatemala. 
In this last number were included the voters of So- 
conusco; 15,724 cast no votes. The junta therefore 
declared that Chiapas had legitimately pronounced in 
favor of union with Mexico. This declaration was 
solemnly made on the 14th,” and celebrated with a 
te deam. Thus were the destinies of Chiapas fixed. 
With the aggregation to Mexico the office of the 
junta properly ceased; but as there was no political 
organization of the province, that body undertook to 
effect one. Its two principal dutivs were to bring to- 
gether a convention to form the constitution of the 
state, and to see that the oath to support the federal 
constitution was duly taken. As to the first duty, it 
issued the necessary convocation, and fixed upon No- 
vember 12th for the publication of the federal con- 
stitution, and the 15th and 14th for administering 
the oath. Notwithstanding some opposition on the 
part of the partisans of Guatemala, its deerces were 
carried out. On the 27th of September the junta ad- 
dressed an energetic note to Guatemala containing a 
formal reclamation of Soconusco, which had been occu- 
pied by that government, but no effect was produced. 
ILowever, the constitution of the state of Chiapas, 
framed November 19, 1825, in designating her terri- 
tory, included Soconusco, one of the signers of the 
document being Pedro Corona, as representative of 
that department. The Mexican government con- 
tirmed Manuel Zebadtia as gefe politico. State con- 
gress Was installed on the filth of January, 1825." 

Under the constitution of 1824 the following polit- 
ical divisions were declared to be states of the union, 
namely: Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila and Texas, 


5'The acts were forwarded to Meaico at once. Guz. Extra, Goh, Sup, 
Is24, wu. 





Mo, viik Lud-73 de, Viariv Mex, MS., alw. 200; dd, Miot, doable, 273% 
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Durango, Guanajuato, Jaliseco—then spelled Xalisco— 
Mexico, Michoacan, Nuevo Leon, Oajaca, Puebla de 
los Angeles, Querétaro, San Luis Potosf, Sonora and 
Sinaloa under the title of Estado de Occidente, Ta- 
basco, Tamaulipas, Vera,Cruz, Yucatan, and Zacatecas. 
The two Californias, Colima, and New Mexico were ad- 
mitted as territories. Tlascala’s position was left open 
for future decision, and finally, on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, the congress decreed that it should also be a 
territory. 

The states proceeded to frame their constitutions, 
oa J them conform with the general one. In a 
note T sae the dates on which each adopted its 
organic 

‘Among the last acts of the constituent congress 
was the creation of a federal district. During the 
work of framing the constitution no thought had been 
given to the establishment of a capital or place of 
residence for the supreme powers of the republic, it 
being taken for granted that the city of Mexico was 
the natural capital of the nation. But no sooner had 
the state authorities become established than differ- 
ences arose with the governor, Melchor Muzquiz, and 
it was decreed by the national congress, on the 18th 
of November, that the city, including a radius of two 
Jeagues from the centre of the main plaza, should be 
under the exclusive control of the general govern- 
ment, which was to appoint a governor to exercise 


S The territory of each state is clearly defined in her organic law, Mes. 
Col. Leyes, Ord. y Dec., iii. 79, 125; Suc. Mer. Geog. Buletin, i, 9G; Romer, 
2lich., 150-1; Col, Coustitue., vals, -, and iii., passim. 

5 Chiapas, Nov. 19, 1825; Chihualiaa, Dee, 7, 1525; Coahuila and Texas, 

March 11, 1827; Durango, Sept. 1, In20; Guanajuato, April 14, 1S203 alias 
Nov. 18, 1824; Mexico, at Tezene Michoacan, July 19, 1 
Nuevo Leon, March 5, 1825; Oajaca, Jan. 10, }: 
Dee, 7, 1825; San Luis Potosi, Oct. 16, 1820; Est: 
‘and Sinaloa), Oct. 31, 1825; Tabasco, at Villa Hermosa, Feb. 5, : Tatnauli- 
pas, at Ciudad Victoria, May 7, 1525; Vera Cruz, June 3, 1525; Yucatan, 
April 6, 1825; Zacatecas, Jun. 17, 1825. Guan., Coust, Polit., 1s; Mich. 
Coustitue., 1-78; Id., Dec. del Co ‘ong. Coustituyente, 1-53; Puebla, Const. Polit, 
1-4; Pineda, Descrip. Chiapas, in Soe, Mex, Geog, Boletin, iii, 870; Mex, 
Col, Conatitue., i. 102-473, ii. 3-469, iii, B-AS4; Mer. Mem, Rel, 29-30; Pin: 
art, Doc, List, Son., MS., 38-53; Cor, Fed. Mew, Nov. ry 1826. 
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civil jurisdiction over the district. José Marfa Men- 
divil became the first appointee, The state of Mexico 
strongly remonstrated against the spoliation, declaring 
it a manifest violation of her rights so solemnly guar- 
anteed by the constitution lately adopted. But it 
availed naught; the congressional decree was carried 
out, and the city of Mexico, under the law making it 
the federal district, was deprived of all participation 
in framing the laws of the country, and in the choice 
of the president, and became subject to such taxation 
and authorities as the general government chose to 
impose upon it, as well as to other inconveniences.” 
The altercation, however, was continued, the state's 
claims being supported by several congresses an:l 
ayuntamientos, as well as by prominent statesmen an:l 
writers; nor was it till the end of January 1827 that 
the state congress and authorities moved to Tezcuco. 
During that interval the congress held its sessions in 
the old building of the inquisition; and when the 
transfer was made the authorities took with them 
about $500,000 that Governor Muzquiz had saved.’ 
Even as laie as 1829 the state congress renewed the 
claim for the restoration of the city of Mexico,” but 
all such efforts have been unavailing, and the city 
has ever since remained as the national capital. 

Si The state convess and governor were, however, permitted to resi:te ia 
Mevieo till suet sUiey coabl prepare « capital to remove to with their 
revurda, ete. Mer, Cole Lens Ged y dice, ili, W223 Dispos, Var, tii, 125-0; 


SN. Megacl, Seg. Geet, bovis dice. I prenat. Ayant., 1-12; Mer, Mem, des, 
3u-t, 


They were soon cousitned for necessary expenses. Biestamante, Moz le 
te Patria, i, W985, 3-6, 7 
Vide, Laicevtica yee la Leg. ded Est. elven al Cong. de la Union, 1-16. 
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Tue constitutional era was now fairly begun. On 
the 10th of October, 1824, President Guadalupe 
Victoria and Vice-president Nicolés Bravo assumed 
their respective offices, after having sworn to support 
the constitution, and to discharge their duties faith- 
fully. The president’s inaugural address shows that 
he was conscious of his responsibilitics. He bespoke 
the aid of providence and the codéperation of the peo- 
ple, assuring them that the prosperity of the nation 
was near to his heart. Religion should be allowed 
neither to wear the garb of superstition nor sink into 
licentiousness, while for independence he would die.! 


Mla independencia se afianzur4 con mi sangre, y la libertad se perderd 
con mi vida.’ Gaz. de Mex, 1S24, iv, 225-7; Mew. Col, Lema, Ord. u dec, 
iii. 107-9; Bustamante, Cuad. Iiist., MS., viii, 270; Lel., Vor de la Parvin, 
ii. no. 5,4-5, A portrait of Victoria in oil hanys in the Colcyio de Sia Liie- 
fonso of Mexico, of which Le had been an alumnus. Aleman, List, Mrj., vs 
B11, 9538. 
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Victoria belonged to a respectable family of Du- 
rango. His real name was Juan Felix Fernandez; 
but during the war of independence he changed it, 
tuking as his first that of Guadalupe, in honor of the 
virgin patroness of Mexico, and as his surname that 
of Victoria, to commemorate a victory over the 
Spaniards. He was tall, and though lame, capable 
of great endurance.?. For many years he made only 
one meal in twenty-four or even thirty-six hours. 
Later he conformed with the usual hours of his coun- 
trymen in regard to meals, but ever continued to be 
most abstemious. He was an honest, unassuming 
citizen, amiable and kind-hearted, of undoubted cour- 
age,and a true lover of freedom. He has been treate:l 
fairly but by few. His virtucs have been set down 
as faults, and his talents ignored. But for his sea 
dence and purity of character, his country’s troubles 
during his administration would probably have been 
greater; and yet they were attributed to his supposed 
indolence and apathy. Because he would not uphold 
the schemes of those who wanted him to be their 
tool, they said that he lacked decision; these who 
could not induce him to take part in their resentments 
rlled him apathetic. His errors were ascribed to a 
refined malice. The truth is that base ambition never 

3Tu campaigning he fared as his men did. It is related that once he was 
extremely ill with fever, and was conveyed on a bert into the battle-tiehl. Aq 
soon as he deseried theeneny, he had himself mounted on a horse and rushet 
into the skirmish, Inthe heat of it the crisis of the fever took place, and 
he returned well to his division, A bipa de Chilpancingo, 254-5. 

3]le has been credited with only medivere talents, and accused of indo- 
TIenee, and of relying too much on bis own judgment. Lusteuvndte, Vos de he 
Patria ii. no, 23,1. Alaman makes a statement, as received from Iturbide’a 
seerctary, Manso, that when Victoria vistted that chief at San Juan dil bio 
he proposed in writing that the plan should be changed, awl an unparloned 
iusursent~-n9 if sueeesting hitnself—should be called to the throme and mar- 
ried tuan Tidum female of Guatemala, tu make of the two countries a sincle 
nation, He claus that the paper in question, as he and Bastumante wera 
told by Manso, wis tiled in the department of reletions, Jit, Mej., v. 220, 
How is it, L would ask, that Alaman and Bastamante, who had avcess to that 
department, and were no triends of Victoria, at least as a ruler, did not 

rohice a copy of the document? The stury looks like one of Alaman’s ex. 
Pinicins of spite against his former chief. Of Dusta te TDinust say, lew. 
ever, that though med freadly to Victories adimninistauiva, he gives him the 
highest commmemlation for military services purity of ecluaracter, mudesty, 
aul generally fur civic virtues, Cee. Mist, iv. Lio-U. 
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entered his heart. He was ever ready to lav aside 
his private opinion when duty demanded it. His ab- 
negation and utter neglect of his own interests were 
notorious; his country was his idol.‘ He died so poor 
that he had to be buried at public expense.° 
Victoria’s administration on under the happiest 
auspices. The republic was at peace; party violence 
had been kept under, and every one hoped for the 
best. The president’s authority was disputed by none; 
and as for money, all the minister had to do was to 
draw bills on London. And yet there was a dread of 
impending trouble. Eighty days after the sanction of 
the constitution, congress authorized the executive to 
expel all foreigners deemed dangerous; to remove from 
one place to another, when necessary, any servant of 
the federation, or inhabitants of the territories and fed- 
eral district, as also those of the states through the 
medium of their respective governors. Should the 
supreme authorities of the states conspire against the 
national independence, or the adopted federal system, 
the executive was to bring them under subjection by 
military force agreeably to article 110 of the consti- 
tution.’ Following this example, the state legislatures 
voted ample powers to their governors. However, 
on the 24th of December congress voted an amnesty 
for political offences, excepting from its benefits only 
persons convicted of treacherous designs against the 


**A type of Plutarch’s republicans,’ says Gen. J. M. Torncl, himself an 
able man and an honorable citizen, who served under Victoria, ucar to his 
person. Breve Reseiia Hist., 24-5, 

> After he had filled the highest offices, and had every possible facility for 
peculation, Payno, Curntas, Gastos, S-H00; Tivuipson's Lecoll, Mrec., 60. 

© Warmly congratulated trom all quarters, and hy none more than Vicente 
Guerrero, whose ill health prevented his attending the inauguration. Gaz. de 
dfex., 1824, no. 53 et seq.; no. G6, 322-4. % 

TAct of Dec. 23, 1824. Mex. Col. Leurs, Ord. y Dec, iii. 162-3. These 
powers were in force till repealed in May S26. Miva, Gob. de Mex., ii, 
125; for all that, after the latter date, the government, on a false accusation, 
had the liberal writer Marchese de Santanuelo taken by foree to Vera Cruz, 
and sent out of the country, In Vera Cruz his sen, 18 years of age, died of 
yellow fever before his eyes, Zavala, Neral, Mer, i. 898-0; Bl Amigo det 
Pueblo, ii, 139; Bustamante, Vaz oe la Patria, ii. no. 14, 5-6. 

**Para guardarlatranquilidad y hacer respetar las leyes en sus respectivos 
territorios.” Suarez y Navarro, ddest. Mex, 79. 
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national independence. By this act Bustamante, 
Quintanar, and others who had caused disturbances 
in Jalisco and elsewhere were relieved of all responsi- 
Lility for their past proceedings.? Whatever fears 
might be entertained of the minister’s abusing such 
powers under other circumstances were quicted by the 
general recognition of Victoria’s cireumspection aud 
benevolence.” 

Among the acts of the constituent congress was 
that of declaring the constitutionally chosen justices 
of the national supreme court. They were all promi- 
nent citizens of the capital and states. The first 
president of the court was the licentiate Miguel Do- 
minguez, till lately a member of the exceutive." 
The constituent assembly closed its sessions on the 
24th of December to make way for the first constitu- 
tional congress, which began its labors on the 1st of 
January, 1825." It must be stated to the credit of 
the former that it not only accomplished much in a 
short time, but also showed much judgment and 
tact. The senators and deputies chosen tor the con- 
stitutional congress, during the interval of peace, were 
men of sound judgment and moderate views; amony 
them were several of the members of the constituent 
chamber. 


* Bustamante, who must have his shot at Victoria, says that the president 
“Dlandered in granting these pardons: * enpe: hacer sua atcaldadas, come la 
de dejar impunes 4 Bustamante y Quintanar por lis fechorias q°* hicieron ea 
Guadalaxara.’ Cael. dist, MS., vill. 262; [h, Mist, Iturtede, 202, 270. 

"The first cabinet was constituted as fellows, and held office during the 
terms appended to the respective names; Minister of relations, interior ind 
foreizn: Juan Guzinan, chief clerk, Get. 10, Is24, te Jan. 1b, bst4; Lueas 
Alaman, Jan. 12, 1825, to Sept. 26, 1825; Justice, Pablo de lia Liave, Qet. 10, 
Tat, to Nov, 20, Is treasury, José Tunacio Esteva, Oet. 10, INth, to Seppe 
wu, Is25; war, Manuel de Mier y" n, Oet, 10, IS2H, te Dee, 

MH Pominenez was a native of Guanajuato, amt liad been * 
Tetras of Queretara, an oflice that bromgit on hii muaels trouble 
veocarded in the carly hist ef the Mevionn revelation, Tle was a dearnd 
sul uprightman, anda good statestuan, His death occarred April 22, loo 
Basteunaate, Vo> dela Patria, ii, no, 25 





























a eT, 

* The presilent of the republic atl his ministers were present at the 
opening, aml mutual comrratulations passed between the exceutive and the 
congress. JL, ii, no. G. 1623 Mex. Col. Leyes, Ord. y dre, iii, 135, 163; Bive- 
rt, Hist, Fatapa, it, B69. 

WAtunan, Mist, Mej., v. $15, though disapproving the federal system 
which that congress established, speaks of it iu culogistiv terms, 
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President Victoria retained, as we have secn, the 
former cabinet; but early in 1825, being displeased 
with Mier y Teran, he sent him to Vera Cruz with a 
military commission, and appointed as his successor 
Manuel Gomez Pedraza. Migucl Ramos Arizpe, 
who had not been re-elected to congress, became tem- 
porarily oficial mayor in Llave’s department, and 
when that minister resigned in November, the place 
was given to Arizpe. 

There was great antipathy between Arizpe and 
Alaman. The former was impulsive, frank, gencrous, 
bold, and imaginative, generally acting without method 
or order; a man withal who made many friends. 
Alaman was in every respect different. Arizpe, on 
his return to the Spanish cértes in 1820, after his 
long imprisonment, wiclded great influence, which he 
used to benefit Spanish America, never neglecting 
the private interests of his countrymen. He returned 
to Mexico when she was already a nation, to fill the 
office of precentor in the diocesan chapter of Puebla. 
He at once placed himself on the side of the party 
opposed to Iturbide’s empire, advocating republican 
principles. In the constituent congress he was chair- 
man of the committce on constitution, and labored at 
the task of framing that instrument with all the per- 
severance and assiduity characteristic of the man. 
Ife was a decided federalist. I givein a note further 
details of his career." 

Pedraza was in bad olor with the eentralists, heeause of his friendshin 
for Iturbide, Victoria adopted the policy of having in his cabinet men of 
both parties. Zavala, Revol, Mex, i. BAL. 

% Tn 1830 he acted as plenipotentiary to conclude treaties with Chile. In 
1831 he was made dean of Pacbla. ‘The following year be libered for the 
peace of the republic, and was again minister of state till Nov. 1983. In 
1341 ho was elceted from Saltillo to the eenstituent coneress, Fauiline ta 
Ining public affairs to a satisfactory condition, he beenme despondent, ant in 
March 1842, had an apoplectic fit, which paralyzed an arm and ales, He 
bevame affected with gangrene in April of the following year, and dicd om the 
25th of that month at the ave of GS years. Arizpe was a great ian, an ex- 
cellent clergyman und pastor, wise, just, charitable, humble. In is list 
years, says Tornel, he was a liberal without exavveration, andl very pious: bat 
Iv pocrisy was no partof his nature, Breve Mesene Mist, M67; Bastamennte, 
Hist, Santa Anna, 142-3; Lice, Univ. Mist, Geoy., vi. SAS-53; Arroniz, Bic. 
Mex., 272. 
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Toward the end of September Alaman resigned, 
his influence being nullified by that of Arizpe, Esteva, 
Pedraza, and others.“ His sucecssor in the depart- 
ment of relations was Gomez Pedraza, who was soon 
after replaced by Sebastian Camacho, and on the latter 
being sent to London as plenipotentiary, Juan José 
Espinosa de los Monteros was placed in charge.” 


Seeds of wild calamities are now sown broadcast. 
Different writers explain their origin according to 
their several political tenets. The error seems to lie 
in attributing to individuals social troubles resulting 
from the general condition of things. The progres- 
sionists and retrogressionists, or conservatives, as the 
latter prefer to be called, imagine that the symbol of 
opposition has no importance other than that given it 
by the character and influence of its supporters. Hence 
the conservative proneness for blood-letting, and the 
practice of the progressionists of exiling every political 
opponent. 

here was not now, or for some time after, any 
well established social or political system. There 
was little left of the old one, bequeathed by Spain 
at an carly day, for its principles had become vitiated 
and its interests destroyed. On the other hand, the 
new order of things widely disseminated its ideas, but 
failed either to blend them with what remained of 
the former system, or to cause its entire disappear- 
ance, These opposing elements hindered every effort, 
and the republic could move neither backward nor for- 
ward. 

About this time a number of political clabs which 
wielded great influence began to be organized under the 
name and forms of masonie lodees of the York rite. 
Their creation has been ascribed to Poinsett, the 





16 According to his own statement, JVist, Meéj., v. & 

HF Abuman sys thet Espinosa was mneh esteemed hy Vietoria, not with- 
stanliny hia pernictons eve ine that these which he gave 
later to Victoria himself were equally su. /b, Zavala, Aevol, Mew., 1. 31-4, 
coulis this statement. 
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American minister," but the real founder was the 
clergyman, José Marfa Alpuche, rector of a parish in 
Tabasco, and senator from that state.” ‘To Poinsett 
was also attributed the formation of a plan to do away 
with the somewhat aristocratic character of the gov- 
ernment, which was still influenced by the old fami- 
lies, the clergy, and the army, and of replacing it, not 
with a pure democracy, but by introducing a class of 
men who were merely ambitious office-hunters less 
respectably connected. Alaman has fathered on Poin- 
sett this absurd charge. He would also have us be- 
lieve that the president had been assured by members 
of the Scottish rite lodges that though they had 
opposed his candidacy, they cheerfully bowed to his 
authority, in which assurance he placed no faith.” In 
these Scottish lodges were affiliated Barragan, Ne- 
grete, Echdvarri, Guerrero, Filisola, and other promi- 
nent generals and colonels, besides many regular and 
secular priests, and civilians of social and political 
standing. Several deputies and the minister Esteva 
had been officers of such lodges, and seceded to join 
the new societies. After the overthrow of Iturbide, 
due in a great measure to the action of the ancient 
rite lodges, it is true that many of their members for- 
sook them to join the York lodges, but the escoceses 
still had for a time much influence with the government 
and congress. Later, however, the desertion became 
so general and simultaneous that some Scottish lodges 
held meetings with the object of placing themselves, 


16 Zavala pronounces it a pure invention of the aristocrats, and of some 
European agents who meddled with Mexican affairs much more than Poin- 
settever did. After five lodges had been organized Voinsett was reyuested 
to procure a charter. This step, and the installation of the grand lodge, was 
all the part that Poinsett took in the matter, That author declares, besides, 
that he, Zavala, was invited to juin a lodye, and did so without any political 
design. Revol. Mez., i, 346. 

fe is represented as a restless spirit, a sort of Danton, without his 
brains. In the senate he worried the ministry with questions and bitter re- 
proaches, To his political opponents he gave no rest, and they, in their turn, 
gave hima bad character. His death was sudden. Tornel, Breve Leseia lMist., 
308-9; Alpuche, Hasgo Hist, in Pap. Sucttoa, no, Xi. 

» For information on origin, political principles, and action of the escoces 
party, from 1813 to 1826, see Mora, ap, Sucllos, i. pp. xii,-xiv. 

Hist, Mex., Vou. V. 3 
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with their archives, under the new order, Ieaving the 
Scottish sect or party with the assertion that they could 
no longer be affiliated in a socicty that wished to restore 
the monarchy. Gouiez Pedraza retired from the old so- 
ciety without joining the new one, but said that the es- 
coceses desired a foreign dynasty. Victoria, Esteva, 
and Alpuche at once saw that if a society bearing the 
name of federal could be formed, it would counteract 
the plans and labors of the escoceses.* The president 
wanted the support of such an organization, but did 
not foresee that the pretensions of a popular socicty 
knew no limit.** It is said that he had never been 
partial to secret socicties, and particularly abhorred 
the logias escocesas, because of the men belonging to 
them, among whom was his rival Nicolis Bravo; and 
that he now lamented having patronized the logias 
yorkinas, as the government had been belittled by 
them, Some attempts were made in the congress, 
weakly supported by minister Espinosa, to prohibit 
scerct societies; but nothing was then accomplished.” 
The two societies were now like two armies facing one 
another in battle array. Such was the origin of the 
yorkino lodges, or rather clubs,™ whose sudden develop- 
ment and inereased power soon awed their own 
vuthors, and whose subsequent divisions and disagree- 
ments gave a bloody victory to their foes the old 
escoceses, At the clections, toward the end of 1826, 
the yorkinos were victorious in the federal distriet— 
the municipal authorities of which possessed great in- 


* The York Indues were given attractive names, such as Independencia, 

ederalista, India Azteca, ete, 

*Copions information in Cor, Eid, Mer, 1825, Nov. Ist and Dee. 4h; 
Gomez Pedraza, Mani, 82-8; Mouteroa, Bey de los Taf. Metsonca; Busta 
miit’, Vos de la Patina, ii, wo. 1, 8; Mex Defoeme Prim, Sae., 22, 25; 
Paz, Loleroso Res. Acterua, 4-3; Mura, Ubrus Sucltes, ic xiv. xviey Suares 
y Navarro, Hist, Mej., 1, 

2 The two parties had become too stronz, aud later brouht on two disns- 
trons revolutions. Lorne, Breve Reseia list. 45-8. On the ith of March, 
Ins, the pope had issued a dull azainst freemasonry, Tt was published in 
Mexico toward the cna of 1828. Masoues, Lula de Now S™ Padre Loon XIL, 
1-4. 

*| Minister Esteva was the grand master, and Arizpe master of one of the 
lodges. General Bravo was graud masier of the logis excocesas, 
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fluence—in the state of Mexico, of which Lorenzo de 
Zavala was elected governor in March 1827, and in 
most of the states. The important state of Vera 
Cruz, however, went against them.* Both these 
societies were strongly represented in the press. Dur- 
ing this period of Mexican history the number of 
periodicals greatly increased, and the people read 
them with interest. They were, however, with hardly 
an exception, devoted to politics.* 


The year of 1827 was a painful one for Mexico. 
Among other troubles, to complicate matters and ren- 
der the situation of the government still more per- 
plexing, came news of the failure of Barclay and 
Company of London, in whose hands was a balance 
amounting to nearly $2,250,000 of the loan contracted 
with that house. In November congress authorized 
the government to borrow four millions, pledging the 
revenues from customs and tobacco, and an equal sum 


23\lso a few of the less influential, Bustamante, Voz de la Patria, ii. no. 

He 4; Mivera, ist. Jalapa, ii. 400-1; Id., Gob. de Mex., ii. 126; Masones y 
Slece., 1-8. 

“4In Yucatan were issued the Yucateco and another; in Vera Cruz, the 
Mercurio, whoxe editor, Ramon Ceruti, a Spanish emigrant, was a stout clam- 
pion of popular rixhts, and the Verasruzano Libre; in Jalapa, the Uriente, 
established by Sebastian Camacho, and continued under his direction after he 
became a minister of state; in Mexico, Hl So/, the organ of the eaceves party, 
pi set to have ameny its chief contributors Licas Alaman and other able 
politicians well versed in national athirs; Ld Aguila Mexicana, the organ of 
the Iturbidists, mere popular than £1 Sof, which gradually lost ground, and 
it may be said was sustained only by the great ability of its writers, The 
yorkinos established the Correo de la Frdrracion, whose contributors were 

renzo de Zavala, and all the men of the party that could and were inclined 
to write. It was their organ till 1829. Though lacking in pian, this paper 
struck ZU Sui some severe blows, ‘These papers excited the passions of their 
respective supporters, but violated the liws of decency and the respect due to 
society much less than some newspapers of the present day. ‘The cscoveses, 

retending to respectability, also published £0 Obserrador, and the yorkinos 
ater brought out in opposition to it L/7 Amigo dl Pueblo, The former was 
noted for its incisive logic; the latter for its more popular and independent 
ideas, and for its markel American principles, These two papers were types 
of the political exayerations of that period, which were but the preliminaric 
of acivil war, Aud yet there was in the maiast of alla generous idea—that 
of the country’s welfare ns each party understood it, Por all that, the alse 
of the liberty alloweil the press had a hanefal etlect. 

There were periodicals also in Gisdalajara, Puebla, San Luis Potosi, 
Oajaca, Valladolid, and a little later in Darango, Sonora, aul even in tue 
most distant and smallest places. Yorn, Breve Resenia Llist., 80-1; Zee, 
Revol. Mex, i. 555-0; Pedraca, Manis, 35, 
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guaranteed by recognized assets. In these transac- 
tions the treasury suffered heavy losses. The secre- 
tary of the department thought to cover with the 
ordinary revenue the appropriations approved by con- 
gress for the following year, amounting toa little over 
fifteen and a half millions ;* but he found it impossible, 
and the payments of the dividends on the foreign debt 
had to be suspended.® 

Those who from the beginning of the independence 
had opposed the third clause of the plan of Iguala kept 
up the agitation against the Spaniards, all of whom 
were supposed to be accomplices of the Arenas plot, 
particulars of which will be narrated in the following 
chapter. The political parties took advantage of the 
situation to push their pretensions, one of them de- 
manding the destruction of sceret societies and the 
expulsion of Poinsett. In that party were atliliated 
Barragan and Santa Anna. 

Esteva, after resigning the portfolio of the treasury 
in March 1827, was despatched as comisario general 
de hacienda to Vera Cruz, but the legislature of that 
state, composed chiefly of escoceses, refused to recog- 
nize him. Shortly before, on the 25th of June, 
Colonel Rincon had put the troops under arms, a pro- 
eveding which the escoceses severely condemned, and 

7 Alaman, Mist, Mcj., v. 834-5, 

26 The secretary of the treasury, Esteva, had resigned March 4, 1827, and 
was succeeded by Tomas Saleado, who on the Ist of Nov, surrendered the 
vlive to Francisco Garcia, who held it only one month. The department thea 
was placed ad évteria in charge of the chief clerk José Tacio Pavon till the 
7th of March, 1828, when José Tnacio Esteva resumed eontrol as minister, 
and held it till Jan, 12, 1520, when he resigned, and was replaced the next 
day by Bernardo Gonzalez Anzulo, in whose charge the otlce remained till 
the end of Victoria’s administration, During these years changes ocearred 
also in other departments. In that of relations, Juan José Espinosa de los 
Monteros was munister to March Is258; Jia de Dios Caiedo, from March 8, 
ists, to Jan. 25, 1520; aml José Maria Bocanegra, from Jan. 26 to April 1, 
Is24, In that of justice, Expinosa de los Monteros succeeded Arivpe, from 
March &, IS28, to March 31, [sz In that of war, with the exception of the 
peril from Feb, 10 to Mareh 8, 1827, when Manuel Rincon held it tempora- 
rily, Pedraza retained it till Dee. 8, IS28, when his connection with it ceased, 
José Castro, chief clerk, held it to Dec. 7th; Viectite Guerrero from Dee. 8 to 
25, Is23; Francisco Moctezuma from Dee, 26, 1528, to April 1, 1820. Mex. 
Mem, Hacienda, 1870, 27-8; Cor, Fed. Mex. 827, Feb. 8 and 14; Gaz, de 
Moe. W827, Feb. 3,13, and March 8; La Palunca, 1827, Aug. 9; Arrillaya, 
Liecop,, 1828, 209, 
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for which Rincon was arrested.” He effected his es- 
cape, however, took command of his battalion, and 
issued a proclamation to the effect that he would 
recognize no authority not emanating directly from 
the supreme federal powers. 

Seconded by the artillery brigade, Rincon main- 
tained himself upon the defensive, till finally the presi- 
dent ordered him to Tlaliscoyam, there to await fur- 
ther orders. The president also compelled several of 
the chief escoceses to remove to Jalapa; placed San 
Juan de Ulta, which had been surrendered in 1825 
to the Mexicans, in trusty hands; and in July Barra- 
gan, who was in command there, was superseded by 
Guerrero.” 

The failure of their plans in Vera Cruz demoralized 
the escoceses, to the great joy of their opponents. 
The escoces party, which about the middie of 1827 
had taken the name of novenarios, had spread in 
Vera Cruz, Pucbla, and Guanajuato. Its members 
were not numerous, but among them figured several 
prominent political men, and not a few wealthy ones. 
The Spaniards belonged to it, and supported it in its 
work by contributions of money." The pio made 
a strenuous effort to recover its influence, proclaiming 
at Otumba on the 23d of December, 1827, the plan 
of Montete, so called after an obscure lieutenant- 
colonel of the old insurgcuts, who was its fizure-head, 
Nicolis Bravo, the grand master, being the real 
leader. The plan embraced four articles, namely: 

4 riot occurred, during which the yorkinos in arms destroyed the press 
of their rivals, who were supported by the governor and General Darragan, 

* Guerrero remained there a short time, duving which Esteva assumed 
his otlice. Cor, Led. Mec., 827, Ap. 27 to Nov. 24; Bustamante, Vos ie la 
Patria, ii, nos 2, 22, 25, aml 26; Zarcda, Revol. Mex, ii, Zl; VE Cres, 
Contestac, Guerre, 3-10; BL Atleta, 1830, Ap. 16, 476; Ab Obserraudor ej), 
Mrz., i. 36-8, BI4-1G, ii. 77-100; EU Antigo dil Pucblo, i. 1B-15, ii. 200, ini. 
19, GO; Vi Cres, Manis. Cong., 11-23; Rivera, Mist, Jalape, ii, 425 s 
2 The name novenarivs was assumed because cach member of the grand 
consistory had to catechise nine men and bring them into the society; each 
of these nine had to procure nine others, and so on, thay multiplying them- 
sclves ad intinitum. The members of the escoces party also bore the names 


of hombres de bien, chaquetas, borbonistas, arisidcratas, dcfeusores de la 
constitucion, Aicta, 1550, Apr. 15, 407. 
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1. Suppression of sceret socictics; 2. Dismissal of 
the cabinet; 3. Dismissal of Poinsctt, the American 
ininister; 4. A strict fulfilment of the constitution 
and laws." Under the existing cireumstanees and 
the well founded apprehension that the yorkinos 
would enact proscriptive measures against them, the 
novenarios were in a great measure justified for their 
own protection in demanding a change of ministry.* 
The plan was printed and circulated on the 30th of 
December, in the city of Mexico. The real authors 
soon became known; for on the next day Bravo and 
Berdejo and a number of colonels and other officers 
began to leave the capital. Gabricl Armijo in San 
Luis Potosf, and Barragan in Vera Cruz, accepted the 
plan. Teran, Hernandez, Moran, and Santa Anna 
were al§o said to have done so, but there is no evi- 
dence of the fact, though Moran certainly received 
the conspirators in his house. Sante Anra suddenly 
appeared in Huamantla; but it remains unexplained 
how a military officer came to find himself without 
leave from the government in a town so close to the 
centre of a rebellion. No other name is more ap- 
plicable to this movement, which had a general-in- 
chicf, staff, treasury, and all other elements pertain- 
ing toan army. Bravo was the commander; and we 
now behold the strange spectacle of the viee-presi- 
dent of the republic, who was also a general of divi- 
sion, whose bounden duty it was to support the gov- 

$2 Pedraza, the minister of war, had been in June acensed of malefeasance, 
pees with gool reason in some cases, but he had suceessfally defended 
simself. Cor, Bed. Mea, US27, Aug. 6, 7; La Palanca, lW27, Aug. 9-30; 
Morn, Obras Sw ites, ii, 244-7, 250-1, 

*Snarez y Navarro finds the justification ip Pedraza's own statements, 
Hist, Mex, 89-47. 

8 Vornel, Breve Rescia ITist,, 19S; Alaman, ITist. Mej., y. 836-7, Tornel 
gays that Santa Anna was always hostile to secret societies; but Alaman pos- 
icively asserts that he saw the diploma of high oflice ina Scottish rite lodge 
ined to himin Yueatan, Santa Anra had been removed from his co:ummearnd 
in that locality for meditating a sudden dash with 500 men upon the Cabana 
fortress of Tinbuna, He was vice-overnor of Vera Craz when he went to 
Huamantha. It was believed by the escoceses, and appearances justified the 
impression, that he went there to join Bravo. but on sceing the bp eat 


of the government forces he tendered his services to their commander, whie 
were acvepted, but not till he had been reproved for his suspicious actions, 
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ernment, jcoparcizing his position as well as his stand- 
ing as an old patriot by heading an armed faction to 
demand the dismissal of the president’s ministers, and 
the expulsion of the representative of a friendly and 
powerful nation. Bravo’s popularity had been on the 
wane because of his intimate connection with a party 
including so many Spaniards among its members. 
He was undoubtedly actuated by generous impulses 
toward those whom his efforts had contributed to 
bring low. Still, his revolutionary course on this 
occasion was a serious error, and throws a blot upon 
his otherwise pure and honorable record. The min- 
ister of war displayed much energy. Gucrrero started 
with forces almost as soon as Bravo, so that the latter 
had barely a fortnight for preparation before Guerrero 
was upon him. Bravo established his headquarters 
at Tulancingo, a town of ten or twelve thousand 
inhabitants, twenty-five leagues froin the federal 
capital, in order to give his partisans in Mexico and 
elsewhere time to organize forces, distract the govern- 
ment’s attention, and divide its resources. The rebel 
force under him was only 600 men. Tulancingo was 
assaulted on the 6th of January, 1828, by Guerrero 
with 1,500 men—not 3,000, as Zavala has it—and 
after a feeble resistance,® in which the number of cas- 
ualties did not exceed twelve, all the chicfs of the re- 
bellion on the spot were captured. Barrayan and 
Armijo were also made prisoners somewhat later. 
They were all taken to Mexico, to be dealt with ac- 
cording to law.% The congress of Vera Cruz, which 
had adopted the plan de Muuntatio, was forced to 
make an honorable recantation. 


35 Bravo and the escoceses claimed afterward that Gucrrero violated an 
armistice of cight houra tor conferences, Guerreros fries allece the con- 
teary. Adrman, IMiat, Mej., ¥. 8: Fitcin, Mein. 203-4. The dosuments on 
this poimt are insallicient to clear itup. Vorucl, Breve Reseia Hist, 200-1, 

% Alaman alleges that he saw the caimmunication sined by Guerrero as 
grand master and Cul, Mejia as secretary of the yorkie graml Ile, to 
the lolges in the United Siates, whercim he detailed the triumph, not as that 
of the government against rebels, but as tuat of oue masonic sect agauasy iis 
rival, ist, Mcj., ¥. 93) 
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Bravo was impeached by the house of deputies. 
Pending the trials of himself and his fellow-prisoners, 
a motion for an amnesty was made in the senate, 
which produced a violent agitation among the yorkino 
state legislatures, most of which, as well as the ayun- 
tamiento of Mexico city, demanded the execution of 
the rebels.¥ Congress took a middle course, the only 
pessible one under the circumstances, It neither 
eranted the amnesty asked for by the escoceses nor 
allowed the trials to proceed as the yorkinos required; 
and remitting the penalty of death which had been 
pronounced against some officers, decreed the expatri- 
ation of all; and to that end the pr isoners were taken 
to Acapulco, Bravo and others in the following 
June went to Valparaiso and Guayaquil, whence the 
former transferred himself to Guatemala and the 
United States, losing by death on the voyage his 
only son. The expatriated were later permitted to 
return to Mexico, 

This heavy blow not only left the eseoceses power- 
less, but eventually ruincd the yorkino party, This 
faction, now master of the situation, might have done 
good service to the republic, correcting “abuses, j intro- 
ducing improvements, and securing peace and tran- 
quillity; but, unfortunately, to a great extent it was 
nade up of ignorant, ambitious, and unscrupulous 
inen, to whom the nationsal welfare was of no conse- 
quence. Instead of trying to heal the wounds in- 
flicted during the past troubles, they opened new 
ones. Dissension soon broke out among them, which 


* Tornel gives most of the representations and other particulars touching 
the relellion, trials, ete., in Mrere Rese List. W807, Li-205, 

* Phe following authorities have also been examined in connection with 
the novenarios and their rebellion: Bustrmeante, Forde bo Patria, ii, wus 17- 
34, ili. no, IS, iv, supl no, 4; Mer Col Leaes, IS IU-80, 141; Mex, Mer... 




















Iss, 2 4,14 Deveetos y Ord, Puebla, Wd; Cor. Bed. Mee, W27, Fob 6 
tale, 30; In2s, Jan, 1 to April; Learraygan, Peision; Bravo, Kasper. I teach, 
1-52; AL, Kayposivion, 1-7y Ges de Mer, Us27, dan. 4. May, 26; 2 Aavige 





dl Peello, ii, OF-WIS, 1 0, 200, ii, Of, oy Hi, 149-000, SO7-1S; #7 a 
dor Rep. Mex, i, SVS, Ti, WK 2, WL-252, tii, 19-74 Correa, Se lana, 

i, 2I7-10, 25548; Le Palauan, Is27, dan. 4; Uses, Jan. 3, 21, 24, Bly ee, aie 
G70, pt 2, no. 2, GS: Crerts, Pooreuic Mea., AVO-52; slreangoiz, Mej., ii. 
1jo-90; Martines, Miet. Recol., i, 145; aid many others, 
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paved the way for the overthrow and extinction of 
the party. 

Victoria’s term of office was approaching its end.” 
The most prominent candidates, now that Bravo and 
Barragan were in exile, were Gomez Pedraza and 
Guerrero. The former’s popularity had been much 
enhanced by his energetic action and general etti- 
ciency. Both candidates having belonged to the same 
political party, much dissension arose among their 
friends. A portion of the escoceses, and the aristo- 
crats who could not brook the idea of the low-born 
Guerrero aspiring to the highest oflice in the republic, 
supported his rival.” So did the Spaniards, which 
must be set down as a blunder on their part; for it 
imbittered the popular animosity toward them, and 
assisted to bring about the order for their expul- 
sion.” The agitation was not confined to the con- 
tending parties; it also existed in both houses of con- 
gress. Intrigue was freely used by politicians, as 
well as calumny and insult by the press. A peace- 
able termination of the contest was impossible which- 
ever side won the election. Victoria kept himself 
aloof from all complications, though his ministers 
favored Pedraza.” The latter won, eleven states 
voting for him ayainst seven for his opponent. Ouly 
eighteen state legislatures had taken part in the elce- 
tion, being the only ones in session at the time. Tor 
vice-president the votes were given to Bustamante, 
Ignacio Godey, and Melchor Muzquiz, and the first 
named eventually won.” 

% The choice of the next presilent and vice-president hy the state leyis- 
latures was to take place on the Ist of Sept., Iszs. 

His supporters called themselves the * partido de los impareiales,’ made 
up of federalista, yorkinus tricteily to Pedraza, aud escoceses hating Guer- 
revo. Rireru, Gob. de Mie... tie 15, 

"Tn the latter part of March 1829, a Taw was enacted expelling from the 
country all natives of Spain or of the Spanish dominions save Cuba, Porte 
Rico, and the Philippines, with only few exceptions, The law was enforced 
in the federal district and elsewhere in the strictest manner, Zaeela, Levol, 
“oe governor of Mexico, and Santa Anna, of Vera Cruz, were in 


favor of Guerrero. 
* Mexico, however, voted for Guerrero and Zavala. Zavalu, Revol. Mex, 
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Guerrero’s partisans, anticipating defeat, had be- 
gun a revolution in the state of Vera Cruz, headed 
by Santa Anna, at Perote, on the ground that Pe- 
draza had employed force, and taken advantage of his 
position to overrule public opinion.“ This in the face 
of an order from the president to remove even the’ 
semblance of force, and of an assurance from the min- 
istry that the public troops would not be used except 
to sustain the free action of the state. Gomez Pe- 
draza had been constitutionally elected president, but 
the opposing party denied it, Guerrero making no ef- 
fort to quict the discord.® The president resulved to 
uphold the constitution, and was seconded by the con- 
gress. Santa Anna and his followers were declared 
without the pale of the law if they did not lay down 
their arms.? That leader, having sustained a reverse, 
fled from Perote to Oajaca, pursued by the govern- 
nent forces, which closely besieged him on the 14th 
of November, His situation had become desperate, 
when the revolution of the ex-acordada in the federal 
capital on the 30th of that month saved him, the gov- 
ernment having to recall its troops from Oajaca. 

This new pronunciamiento was the work of Anasta- 
sio Zerecero, according to his own statement,” and 
Colonel Santiago Garcia, commander of the Tres. 


ii, 58-72, 7G, 144; Cor, Fil. Mex., 1827, July 17 to Sept. 3; Arrillaga, Rr- 
cop. » 102; Toradl, Beeve Lexie Host, 101 Godoy was the superiorin 
intellect. Muzquiz had rendered yo al service for Mexican freedou while Bus- 
tamante was still serving in the royalist rankse but the latter having joined 
the yorkinos, the odin of lis past record was thus wiped out, Guerrero 
hal, it appears, recommended Luin, 

“In Vera Craz Governor Scnta Anna and the aynntamicnto of Jalapa had 
been impeached before the legislature and suspenled. Airera, Tit. dafapa, 
ii, dS. The privileged and wealthy were frantic in Pedraza's interest. 
Every bishop, chapter, veear, ete., arllressel pastoral letters to the people to 
stop the prozressot the revolution, Mostutthe printed documents uf that time 
were pastoral letters, Suarez Navrevo, list, Mer, Ay 

* Revolutionary movements also teok place in Michoacan, Costa Chiea, 
and elsewhere. Robberies and murders besaine quite common in town and 
country, Cor, Fed, Meo. US25, July 8. 17, as Lee Palen, ii, ne. 85. 

“sept. 17th, This outliwry was revoked Mareh 17, lo20. Lota and 
Lozano, Lewis, Mie, ti, G-80, O78, 

“Te afterward reyretted it, ‘Esta revelucion 6 pronunciamionte lo com. 
bind, dirizid, y eve & cabo, elantor de estas memorias, Hizo may mal, lo 
coniivsa ante Divs y lus humbres.’ Zeveceru, Hecol. Mec. 100, 
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Villas, headed it with his battalion. They were 
seconded by Governor Zavala and General Lobato;* 
Guerrero himself demanding a change of the minis- 
istry, in order that the congress might freely decide 
the presidency question. Zavala had been hovering 
for some days near the capital with an armed force, 
though without committing hostile acts, and entered 
it undetected. The rebels occupied the ex-acordada 
building and the citadel. The troops sent against 
them were under Colonel Inclan. On the morning 
of December 2, 1828, hostilities began, and the fight 
lasted till mid-day of the 4th, when the revolt 
‘triumphed. Then pillage was the order of the day. 
The léperos, taking advantage of the situation, raising 
the old ery of {‘Mueran los Espaiioles!” rushed to the 
Parian, where were the stores of the Spanish mer- 
chants, broke open the doors, and sacked it. In a 
short time over $2,000,000 worth of property was car- 
ricd off, and upward of 1,000 industrious persons 
were reduced to want. Many other commercial build- 
ings were pillaged.” Victoria in vain attempted to 
arrest the outrages by going in person to the ex-acor- 
dada building, and pleading with the leaders. Mean- 
while Pedraza secretly fled to Guadalajara, where he 


*§ Lobato, after this revolution, was sent by the government to Guadala- 
java 2s comandante general, and died there carly in 1520. He was of humble 
ovigin, and roso under favor of the revolution for independence; served in 
tho first revolution, and was pardoned. He was, however, one of the first 
to join Iturbide in 1521, An ignorant man of small intellect, but a goud 
soldier under an able chief, andfaithful. Zrvala, Revol. Mex., ii, 142. 

Seo plan of the city of Mexico, this volume. 

% This was not forescen. General Lobato, who was in command, Colonel 
Gareia having been mortally wounded on the $d, went to the Varian to stop 
ne 1 bberies, leaving Zavala in charge of the ex-acordada, At this moment 
Licz*-col. Vicente Gonzalez, an old soblier of the independence, who had 
been serving with the government force, was captured and brouslt te the ex- 
ccorcdada, The enraged mob demanded his life, Zavala acceded, and Gon- 
zatez was shot. Zerecero, Herol. Mex., 109-10. The episode, a blot on Zava- 
la's fame, is alao mentioned by Tornel and Bustamante, who add that Zavala 
dil likewise, out of personal revenye, shoot with a pistol Judye Juan de Raz 
y Guzman in the arm, and wonld have done the same with Senator Vargas had 
he Leen able to find him on that day, Victoria reproached Zavala for killing 
Gonzalez. Bustamante, Cuad. IMist., MS., viii, 245. Zavala himself, in Revol. 
Sfer., ii. 220 et seq., mentions the wounding of Raz in his own house ‘4 
dcsboras de la noche, y quizds creilo de que Zavala haya tenido parte en su 
desgracia.’ Raz did Zavala a good service in December 1529. 
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lived for some time in concealment. On the 2d of 
March, 1829, he embarked at Tampico for London, 
having previously resigned his right to the presi- 
dency." The result of this victory was that the con- 
gress, which assembled on the Ist of January, 1829, 
annulled the election of Gomez Pedraza, and chose 
Guerrero as the second president, Anastasio Busta- 
mante being appointed vice-president. Thus was the 
national constitution rent, and the door opened for 
future excesses, 

The retiring president had hoped to weather the 
storm, and recover his lost authority by the appoint- 
ment of Guerrero as minister of war.” The latter’ 
part of his administration was indeed stormy, and 
le seems to have become bewildered, an evidence of 
which is the step he took in going to the ex-acordada 
building to parley with rebels. 

The country felt the shock of the lawless acts of 
the mob at the capital. But the yorkinos looked at 
the matter in a diferent light, claiming that a new 
era of peace, prosperity, aud happiness had been 
secured for Mexico. 

Victoria’s term ended on the 1st of April, 1829, 
and he retired from office, never again to appear in 
public lite except in an inferior role. It must be 
said in his favor that though he was often influenced 
hy favorites, he never was false to his principles. 
During his rule were founded the order of the Aguila 
Negra, and the York rite lodges, the former by a 
Bethlehemite friar named Simon Cruz, whom Victoria 
banished to Yucatan, where he died. In the organ- 
ication of the lodyes Victoria really took but litue 


Suarez y Nurarro, Fist, Me.c., 139. 

2 Gnerrere held that ofice only a few days and resigned it, that he mit 
not be suspected of lo rking after lis persunal iuteresis, He was then given 
the cortaaiml of the forces in Puchla, Oajrea, al Vera Cros, 2d, 1h. 

Sic was governor of Puchla, which pooviia her signed to become a 
senatur for Diranze, bis native state. In March S30 he served as one of 
tho two Mexican p ratcuiiaries to nc¢sutiate a treaty of peace with Frauce, 


Blanchard aud Ducat, San Jucta de Clic, 403-4 
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action, and yet he has been accused of lend Ding 
much protection. 

Victoria retired to the hacienda El Jobo, which was 
wrongly supposed to be his own property. In the last 
four years of his life he repeatedly had epileptic attacks. 
At Tlapacoyam, in 1842, his sufferings, both on account 
of his country’s troubles and of disease, were so great 
that for a change of climate he went in the latter part 
of the year to Teziutlan, and in February 1843 to 
Perote, where he expired on the 21st of March, his 
death being caused by enlargement of the heart. The 
body was embalmed and deposited in a vault in the 
chapel of the fortress, whence it was taken to Puebla 
in 1862. Santa Anna, when president, decreed * that 
Victoria’s name should be inscribed in letters of gold 
in the chamber of deputies, and that a monument 
should be erected at the national expense for the 
patriot’s remains in Santa Paula; but it seems that it 
was never done.® 





% His inveterate contemner, Bustamante, attributes to his errors all the 
subsequent revolutions and miseries of Mexico, 

% Dublan and Lozano, Legis. Mex., iv, 412, 

56 Breve Reseita Histérica de los Acontecinrientos mas notables dela Nacion 
Mexicana, Mex., 1852. 8vo. 424 pp. The author, José Marfa Tornel y 
Meadivil, was governor of the state of Mexico in 1528, and previously pri- 
vate secretary of President Victoria. He hacl intended to give a full history 
of Mexico from the date of the independence down to 1502, Imt death suddenly 
overtook him when he had only written the events to 1828 inclusive, thas 
leaving his work a fragment; in fact, nothing but a rapid improvisation, 
though as far as it goes very useful, The eventful year 1823 is fully treated, 
and a review of occurrences in general from the beginning of the war of inde- 
pendence is also given. He mostly narrates his own observations in a eleur 
and elegant style, quoting a little from other authorities, His work was first 
given to the public in the columns of the /lustrarion newspaper. Liicas Ala- 
man took advantage of it to correct or ainplity some facts—of which Tornel 
was better informed than any oue else could be—but repeatedly disagrees 
with him in qualifying them, 
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CHAPTER III. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
1523-1829. 


Recoesition by ForetaN PoweKs—NeGoTiIaATIONS WITH THE PopE—TreEA- 
vies with Usitep Statrs—Porssert’s Pustic CakzeR—His Notes on 
Mextco—Dirtomatic Retations with Great Brrrarn AND Fraxce— 
Treaties witt Evrorean Natioxs—Hostitiry to Spanrarps—Rovan 
Pian or Recoxgrest—Anesas’ PLoT—Execetions axp Bais Mets 
—Exprvursion or SraANIARDS—Strur oF Sax Juan pe ULta—Tue Svan- 
istt ComMANDER CapircLates—DEPAKTURE OF THE SPANisit GARRISON 
—Commovore Porter anp Navat Orerations—Tne Wark Bue Gren- 
RERO—SURRENDER OF SpaNisu Suirs ON THE Paciric 


Berore proceeding further with the internal affairs 
of the country, I will give an account of her foreign 
relations during the first few years following the es- 
tablishment of the independence. The earliest diplo- 
matic act of the new nation was the recognition of 
the Colombian republic as a free and independent 

ower.’ Her aceredited minister was Miguel Santa 
Maria, whose unpleasant relations with Iturbide have 
been already mentioned, as well as his reinstatement 
in his position. 

Congress having authorized the appointment of 
envoys to foreign governments, their instructions 
were given them by the regency, and did not require 
the sanction of the congress. Those, however, given 
to the envey accredited to the holy see were special- 
ly tramed by and with the advice and consent of the 
archbishops and bishops, and afterward submitted to 


' April 29, 1822, Mex, Col. Leyes, Ord. y Dec., ii. 38-9. 
(46) 
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the approbation of congress? The government’s 
choice fell on a most learned and worthy ecclesiastic, 
Pablo Francisco Vasquez, a canon of Puebla, Luis 
G. Gordoa being made his secretary. The pope, 
however, refused to receive him, or even allow him tv 
pass the gates of Rome. The envoy continued his 
efforts, though without avail. Worldly interests 
swayed the papal counsels. Leo XII. valued too 
much the good-will of the sovereign, who after the 
events of 1814 and 1815 restored the pope to his 
states in Italy. The death of Leo XII. and accces- 
sion of Pius VIII. did not improve matters, and 
Mexican affairs remained stationary for several years. - 

Early in January 1823 the separate independence 
of Central America was recognized, and in July the 
executive was empowered by the congress to enter 
into such relations with foreign powers as it might 
deem expedient and conducive to the recognition by 
such powers of Mexican independence. A treaty of 
amity, league, and confederation was entered into with 
the republic of Colombia, which with some amendments 
was approved by the Mexican congress the next year, 
and a minister appointed to that republic.’ The op- 
portunity for opening relations with foreign powers 
was now favorable. The government of the United 
States gave a courteous reception to José Manuel 
Zozaya, the minister accredited thereto by Agustin 
I., but took no action beyond the general declaration 
recognizing the independence of all the new Ameri- 
can states, two years before Eneland did so.° Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams desnatched on a visit to 


2? May 4, 1822, Jd., ii. 40, 95-6, iii, 63-4, 113; Suarez y Navarro, IJlist, 
fx., 71. 

3 7 rnel, Breve Resefia Iist., 59-73; Santangelo, Cong. Pan., 73-5, 

* Colonel Anastasio Torrens was then sent on a diplo:natic mission to the 
United States, and Francisco de 1, Migoni commissioned as consul venersh 
in London, Mex. Col. Leges, Ord. y Dee, ii, 152, 103, i:i, 2, G3; Bustamante, 
Het. Iturbide, 247. | 

* October 3, 1823. Mex. Col. Leyes, Ord. y Dee., iii. 6, 10, 14; Niles" 
Register, xxix, 256-7. 

® Particulars may be seen in Zozaya, Apelacion, 5; Am. St. Pap., iv, 843- 
60; Gaz. Jinp. Mex., ii, 257-3; Mora, Rev. Mex, i. 347. 
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Mexico Joel R. Poinsett to study the condition of 

ublic affairs. In Poinsett’s report, after his return, 
though with a certain prudent reserve regarding 
the men in power and the state of the country, 
he clearly predicted the end of the imperial rule, 
and the government at Washington acted accord- 
ingly.’ Mr Poinsett returned as minister to Mex- 
ico early in 1825, and became very influential. The 
first treaty concluded between the two republics was 
on the 12th of January, 1828, to fix the boundary 
line. The matter was negotiated by Sebastian Ca- 
macho and José Ignacio Esteva for Mexico, and 
Poinsett for the United States. Its real aim was to 
declare and confirm the validity of a treaty made in 
Washington on the 22d of February, 1819, between 
Spain and the United States, before Mexico had 
ecased to be an appendage of the Spanish crown. 
That treaty established the Sabine River, at the ex- 


7 Pablo Obregon was accredited later as Mexican minister to Washington, 
where he won tle respect of all. 

*Poinsett had travelled in Europe and the holy land. Wherever he went 
he left. pleasant memories, He iad beet in South America, and proved him- 
self a guod soldier in the wer of Chilian independence. As a member of the 
American congress from South Carolina he alvovate:l the recognition as inde- 
pendent nations of the former ILlispano-American colonies. Liberty with him 
was no Utopia, As a diplomate he was an uble one, uniting frankness with 
o moderate circumspection, never resorting to untruth or mental reser- 
vation, He was keen-sizhted, could see into characters, measure men's 
abilitivs, and weigh their valuc. Zerala, Rerof, Mer, i. 8230-40; Lt., Mach 
de los principios polit,, 1-23. Torncl, Breve Rescant Ifist,, 39, while acknowl 
edging Poinsett’s fine talents and soldierly merits, like namy other Mexicans, 
accuses him of having taken advantaze of an inexperienced people to mis- 
lead them, 30 that later in life numbers who had trusted him had reason to 
et their infatuation, Poinsett’s service in the American congress lasted 
from 1821 to 1825; he was secretary of war under Van Buren, and dicd Dee. 
14, S51. Lanman’s Dict, US, Conry., 354. Poinsett published a work en- 
title) Notes on Mexico, an Svo vol., containing sach statistical data as he 
gathered on his first journey in 122, with deseriptions of the places he hur- 
ricdly visited, and also a sketch of the revolution and translations of otjicial 
repyts on the condition of the country at the time of his visit. ‘The book 
likewise vives the judzment he formed of men and affairs, His sojourn there 
was a short one, but long enouzh to enable him with his remarkable keen- 
sizhte:Iness to foresee coming events, and to pave the way for his country to 
have a greater influence in Mexico than the commercial nations of Europe. 
Hiv also later on published in Mexico, 1827, a pamphlet of 16 pp., entitled 
Exposicion de la coulucta politica de las Extulos Unilox para con lax nucras 
repaldimiade Amerita: its object being to defend his government and his own 
course in Mexico against certain charges preferred against them by the leg- 
islature of Vera Cruz, whore suspiciuns he declared to be entirely wiitounded, 
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treme cast of Texas, as the dividing line. The period 
for the ratification of the new treaty having elapsed, 
an additional article validated it on the 5th of April, 
1831, and the whole was ratified by the two govern- 
ments In 1832. A. treaty also of amity, conmerce, 
and navigation was entered into April 5, 1831, which 
was ratified hy the high contracting parties respec 
tively January 14, and April 5, 1832.2 Severs] 
questions oceurred in the years 1826 and 1827 that 
were subjects of discussion between the two goveri- 
ments, such as claims of American citizens for rob- 
herivs, Tpressine nt of seamen, and seizure and con- 
fiscation of vessels by Mexican authorities, of which 
it is unnee essary to vive details here.” 
Great Britain at the congresses convened in Europe 
to treat of gl American affairs had reserved her 
right to act as best suited her interests, manifesting 
aresvlye to prevent the intervention of any power 
save Spain, to which she had left the priority of right 
to obtain by negotiation what advantayes she eoukd.! 
Had it not been for the cnerectie and timely declara- 
tions of England and the United States against in- 
terference by the European powers, constituting the 
so-called holy alliance, Franee, in view of the sue- 
cesses obtained in Ni aples, Piedmont, and Spain, would 


* Both treaties off ieilly published by the Mexican government, Mureli 7, 
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ney, Debates, 25 
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421, xNNL 186, SOL, xxviii, 19, xvxiv. a) ft, TL AR, 
~fs sda, Anu. Rey, Isl 2, Pub, Doe, T-! Ara Mion det, 
i, BH; Mea Mem, Hine feada, WSN, 13-4; 
‘ 2-3, and Jane 6 3 4: Aerie, Peo. 
to Inne, 445- Hs Cor, Ld, Mex, Fol, 1. 4; S28, 
Tiutbon nerd Lovano, Ley. Mee, ti, 450 Mi Teal, Beene Pescna bit 
8a; Mare, Reed, Mex, 858-5; Terctenadite, Vos de de Prteia. a. ae, 
4. vi. 160-73 Poseia’s The Ce ited States, G8. Lh, Deda / 
=3; Santanyplo, Coup. Pao, Watihs Cuevas, Poreinie Mee, 3 
Explor, Ovegou, ii, AGA -1 eater, Mh at. i. EOS. 

Niles’ Be. NXNL 17s, SUR xX 

"Tn Is22 the Spanish courtaldre sted i li to forei-m powers deprecating 
precipitauey in thet clecision on the subject, Mauil Gub, Lap, 1- SS 
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have attempted to accomplish in America what als 
had effected in Spain by restoring Fernando's ab- 
solute power. Mexico would of course have been 
among the first to experience the eflicts of Spain's 
vindication of her supposed rights. Enzdand, in view 
of the victories won by the Colombians over the Span- 
ish forces in Peru, and of the prospect of a stable 
peace, concluded that the time had come to make a 
for mal recognition of the independence of the Spanish 
colonics in America. Accordingly Mr Canning, the 
principal secretary of state for forcign affairs, instrueted 
the diplomatic agents of his government at foreign 
courts to make known its resolve to cuter into direct 
relations with the new governments of America, and 
to negotiate with them treaties of amity, commerce, and 
navigation,” to which effect instructions were issued 
to commissioners previously appointed. — Prior to such 
action, early in January 1824, Lionel Hervey, IL. 
G. W: ard, and Charles O'Gorman had been sent out 
as commissioners to study and report upon the political 
condition of Mexico. The agents were received in 
Vera Cruz with high honors by Victoria. On their 
transit to the capital the route through Pucbla was 
avoided, that city being still agitated and manifesting 
hostility to foreigners. In Mexico they wer e enter- 
tained by the executive, Untortunately, fs were 
present during Lobato’s revolt, and it is ‘understood 
that they sent the ag ernment a note to the effect 
that they would leave the country if those disorders 
were not forthwith bella, and protection afforded 
to foreigners. 
The british court soon after frankly entered into 


5 1 Alamen, Mem., 3-4; Tornel, Preve Reseiia Ilist., 32; Zavala, PRerol, 
fee is S. 

"Ward was subseqnently accredited as chargé (affaires to Mexico, and 
O'Gorman made eomsul-general, 

U daulygine hy results, their reports to the British govermment must have 
been encouraing., Abaaaa, fist, Me j. as23 Paeaieuaiiter Cul, Lest,, MS, 
NOL, Shige hi., Hist, Harhiv ae Hirata, Bevul, Mex, i. 200; Wanda 
Mer, ii. W1-2, 1 i, ds Nwares y Navarro, ist, Mej., 01; Gaz. de 
Mow, 1825, 177; ‘y's Hist. Mee, 46. 
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relations of friendship and trade, and its diplomatic 
agent was received in Mexico with every mark of 
respect, the Mexican minister in London having an 
equally friendly reception.” 

Mr Canning’s treaty instructions were given in a 
draught which was to serve for all the Spanish 
American republics. In the negotiations conducted 
by Alaman and Esteva on the part of Mexico they pre- 
vailed on the British commissioners to embody in the 
treaty certain clauses which were then repugnant to 
British poliey, such as that the flag covered the mer- 
chandise. Moreover, the time the treaty was to he 
in operation was limited, and privileges were stipu- 
lated for Mexican and other Hispano-American ves- 
sels and merchandise. Mexico also reserved the 
right of conceding advantages to the Spanish flag 
whenever Spain should recognize her independence. 
The clause to allow Great Britain the same benctits 
as should at any future time be granted to the most 
favored nation was omitted. Such terms proved in- 
admissible in London, and the treaty was not ap- 
proved. The English government next sent ML 
Morrier, the historian of Persia, and a distinguished 
diplomate, to make a treaty according to the original 
draught. Morrier succeeded in having the negotiations 
transferred to London, though President Victoria 
was well satisfied with the course pursued by his 
negotiators. Sebastian Camacho was now intrusted 
with the business on the part of Mexico at the British 
court. A treaty was concluded establishing reciproc- 

José Mariano Michelena was appointed minister when he ceased to act 
for the exeentive. Viecnte Rocafnerte, a native of Eenador, became the 
seerctary of the legation, Bustamante and several others objected to Hoth 
appeintinents for gual reasons, the chief avainst Michelena being thot he 
would prove objectionable to the British povermment, as turned out te be the 
ease. Rovwafuerte cost the nation many thonsunds of dollars, ‘The lecstion 
went to England on the JSritish frigate Valvrows, April 21, IS2h | Mienelena 
liwl orders to buy ships, arms, and clothing. Though neicber he ner Luca- 
fuerte showed the best judzunent in their pryvchases and other money trai iw 
tions, their integrity was not impeached. ‘They both defended their cous ct. 
Bastermaunte, Cund, Hist., MS., viii. 231-23 Aleman, Mite Mej.y ve 7985 Pore 


nel, Breve Kexena Hisdt., TS; Michelena, Explic., 8-9, 29, 133-0; Rovayierte, 
Regalo, 8-13, 
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ity, and leaving unlimited the time it was to be in 
force.’ Thus was Mexivo placed at great disadvan- 
tare for the future development of a national marine, 
aud maritime trade, 

France sent to America in January 1823. two 
seeret agents, Julien Schmaltz and Achille de la 
Motte, to procure information on the political state 
of Colombia and Mexico, and to work in favor of 
erecting therein thrones for menibers of the French 
reening family; or if such a scheme should prove 
impracticable, to enter into treaties of commerce with 
the two countries, The agents’ plans were not de- 
tected in Colombia, it secms, but in Mexieo, where 
they presented themselves as tonrists, they were 
Seid. their papers were scized, and though nothing 
was ac tually discovered that could be detrimental to 
Mexico, the government treated them harshly." The 
French could not be indiilerent to England's superior 
inilue mes in Mexico; aml though closely allied with 
Spain by the interests of their reigning families, the 
puvids of her commeree demanded some sort of com- 
sunication with the new republic In the endeavor 
ain this point, the commander of the French naval 
forces stationed at Martinique was instructed to ap 
poiut a provisional commercial agent to reside im 
Mexico, which was done; but the Mexican govern- 
macent refused to recognize him, and in future paid no 
heed to eredentials of such a uature. In fact, no 
proposition from any government would be enter- 
tained uuless based upon an absolute reeognition of 
Mesican independcuce.” Finally the Meusican min 








1 Lutified by Mexico Oct. 27, 1827. Gus, de Mex., 1825, May 18, Sept. 7, 
3: Alamian's Rep. to Cong, in Ve? Bog, xxviii, 0-71, xxix, 7, 50, 20), 
XAN, BRIT, OUR, XNNG. IS; Mea, Joan, Rel, 935, 4-10; Te, 1927, 3-1; Le 
rea, derol, Mer, Yard, Breve Resoita Mist, ee has N tuhetage to ; 
fei, VAT Mresje Ad, ERT tes Brit, Leg, Voie 
Cor Bel, Mea, Iz 


‘ , Vorde la Puteia, tie my. 7, 
3, no, 20, un, 26, 3.4; North Am, 2) ii, ea alrri fear, Ree 
<1, 100; Liallrn anand Levees, 


F . Kha; Mura, Mee 
Sd; a Layer, Bitiqeod., ive ye 213-14; Creens, 
Mam. Rel. Dre, é 
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ister in London, Sebastian Camacho, was invited by 
the French government to enter into a sort of arrange. 
ment, to which it would not give the m une of treaty, 
but merely that of prov isional convention. By this 
means the chief points were arranged for the reat: t- 
tion of trade between the two countries, It was 
equally important. to France, whose commercial in- 
terests were daily growing larger in Mexico, aud to 
the republic, as a pre Jimin: ary step toward the formal 
recognition by the former, and the conclusion of a 
treaty embodying the usual words and forms of sen 
instruments. Adkiirs remained in this state till 182s 
when the French government conchided to despate h 
to Mexico a commissioner of the same character as 
that first sent out by Eneland, to obtain data that 
might serve asa basis for future action. A serious be 
litical disturbance, however, in Mexico, prevented the 
agent from going to his destination, Then followed 
the political « shansgos of 1830 in France. Meantime, 
Sefor Gor stiza, ‘Mexican ininister in London, under 
instructions of his government, went to Parvin, and 
negotiated a treaty which the Mexican government 
afterward failed to 1% uy.” Treaties of amity, com- 
merece, and navigation were, however, conc dade with 
several European nations during this period.” 


Policy. Gez. de Mex,, 1826, Muy 18, 2-3; 
no. 12, 6; Reaaires y Sesmet, Col, Dee, 2 
i, 751. 

W Mexico's eqnality with other sovercian nations was at atcke, the allor- 
nite privrity in the healing of the two dratts of the treaty having heen res 
fused by the French miaisier of state. Lustamente, Vos de le Patri, tie Ww, 
12,5; More, Derol, Me Seu y Neerero, Hit Mer, Ts 6 
de Mex, 1836, Nov. 25, ¢ , . Mew, IS27, Ang. 18, 1-3; Lea Balawest, 
lold, Dee. 11, 45 Nios? Rap, xxvii. 215. 

“Prussia in IS2G hal attempted the subterfuge of keeping a commercial 
agent in Mexico without a treaty having ecw entere.L inte between the two 
uations, but it was unt permittel la fullowin's years treaties of auuity, 
ecommmicree, and nay ion were insde with that king ben amd others, nt 
Tlanover, Denmark, awl the Netherlands; aatlater with the anseatio + 
Warte aburg, Lavaria ete, Gas de Mea, Ulu, May, 13, 4s Wer, 
1820, 80, 3 RSAC. 90-733 elreiage, Recop., 1803, G3 TA, 137-56, 2 
44; Deblan andl 1 wo, Leg. Mee. W Witi-t), Line 1, “WSt tht, y 
Mee. Mem. Reb 1-5, 1 3 Beastameante, Vous de la Pateit, Ma, vic 
102;, Niles’ Reyister, FA-S5, 


Bustamante, Vor de ta Pateio, ii, 
3 Daltan aud Lesana, Ley. Mee, 
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The policy of Mexico toward foreigners showed a 
marked distrust of them; and indeed, the masses of 
the population were anything but fricndly to alicns 
in general, and to Americans in particular. Foreiyn- 

‘ers were subjected to constant annoyance, little pro- 
tection being afforded to their persons or property.” 
The position of Spaniards in Mexico became more 
perilous every day, and the system of despoiling them 
vas constantly gaining supporters. The question was 
brought to a climax by a motion made in congress by 
Ramos Arizpe in 1824, to deprive all Spaniards of 
their public offices. The consideration that they had 
embraced the American cause, and had been guaran- 
teed the rights and privileges of Mexican citizens, 
was ignored; their enemics were also unmindful of 
the evil consequences to the country, both in a moral 
and material point of view, which would result from 
such an act of injustice, as well as from the needless ° 
loss by persecution of so many citizens, a large uuin- 
ber of Whom had Mexican wives and children, while 
the greater portion were engaged in some useful in- 
dustry productive of wealth to the young nation. 
Blind hatred caused justice and policy alike to be dis- 
rerarded.” 

The passions of the rabble were constantly kept at 
fever heat by a portion of the press, and all efforts of 
the government to check it were unavailing.“ The 
utmost vigilance was practised to prevent disturbances 
of the peace, notwithstanding which, on the night of 
the 28th of May, 1824, a revolution was on the poitit 





“June 5, 1826, the government showed its distrust in a most. stri 
passport law nz. ly Mex, 1826, June 13, 1-2. eiterated in March, Iss, 
Dispor Var. 141-2. 

#4 Guadalajara in June 1828, and the congress of Yucatan on the 10th of 
Augnst, IS24, attempted tudefent these projects. Jixjos, Veer, iil, 116; Vue. 
Meu itiesto del Cony, det Bst., p. xiii.; Naverro, Iturbicte, 224-7, 

#'The most virulent was one whose motto was, ‘CO su destierra cl enyote, 
6 mata nuestras gallinas;’ hence the Spaniards’ nickname of coyotes. ‘Khe 
elitor was brought to trial; but the jury, intimidated by a mob, acquitted 
him. Another paper of the some stump was ‘EL Borbonismo sin mascara,’ 
lowever, a Frenchman who edited the Archicita was expelled for making 
remarks asainst the government, which was an arbitrary measuve. Lusia- 
munte, Cuad, Mist, M3., viii, 254-0; lel, List. Murbide, 235-4. 
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of breaking out in Mexico, headed by a licutenant, 
Basiliso Valdés, to overthrow the government, plun- 
der and slaughter the Spaniards, and set fire to the 
Parian. The plot was fortunately detected, Valdés 
being arrested and executed, though much influence 
was brought to bear on Bravo, theu presidcut, to save 
the prisoner’s life. . 

In the midst of the electoral agitation in 1824, the 
comandante general of Oajaca, Antonio Leon, a man 
who had rendered good service in the war of inde- 
pendence, and his brother Manuel, attempted there to. 
carry out Lobato’s plan of removing the old Span- 
iards from office, but in a more alarming way, for the 
attempt was begun with the murder of Cayetano 
Machado, collector of taxes at Huajuapan, while jour- 
neying with his family toward Oajaca. He was as- 
sailed by Sergeant Trinidad Reina, and put to death 
in the most shocking manner. The executive looked 
on this moVement as a most dangerous one, and Vic- 
toria was sent to quell it,% leaving Mexico on the 8th 
of August. While on his march he learned that a 
Spanish fleet with reénforcements for San Juan de 
Ulta was off the coast, and immediately despatched a 
considerable part of ,his troops to Vera Cruz, pro- 
eceding with only 250 infantry and 50 horsemen to 
Huajuapan, the birthplace of Leon, whose influence 
there was great. Leon, though at the head of a force 
three times that number, listened to reason, and the 
trouble was ended without further bloodshed. This 
happy result increased the esteem in which Victoria 
was held by his countrymen.” 

*Tornel, Brere Resenia IHist., 22-3, acenses Alaman and Mier y Teran of 
having caused this selection wich a sinister objcet. Aluman denies the charse 
asserting that Vietoria asked for the appointment, aud Bravo acceded, fee 
it to be out of place to oppose him. //ixt Mej., ¥. 59, 

* Before returning to Mexico, Vietoria, on the Sth of September, at Muajua- 
pan, ina proclaniation congratulated the peuple of Oajaca on peace secured 
Without bloodshed, Gar, Gab, Sup., US24, Sept. 1S, 16-70. Sergeant Reina 
and Guadalupe La Madrid, who appeared as the instigaters of Machido's 
murder, were executed. They implicated the brothers Leon, who were tried 


in Mexico. Antonio vindicatel himself, and Manuel was pardoned by con- 
gress, Aluman, J/ist, Mcj., v. 510. 
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A number of discontented Cubans sojourning in 
Mexico had urgently appealed to the government in 
1823 to despateh 1,500 men to their island, which 
they declared was ripe for independence; but they 
gave so much publicity to their plans that even if 
Mexieo had been able to furnish the men, flect, and 
a competent Ieader, a failure might be reasonably ex- 
pected. The project was consequently abandoned 
as impracticable. 

Tt will be remembered that the Spanish eommis- 
sioners, Ramon Oxcs and Santiago Irisarri, hacarrive:| 
at San Juan de Ultia shortly before the fall of Itur- 
bide. The cireumstanees connected with that event 
prevented the imperial government from coming to 
any arrangement with them. Afterward Vietoria 
Was commissioned to treat with Osés and Trisarri, 
with whom he held conferences at Jalapa, but the 
only result obtained was a provisional treaty of com- 
merce, for which Victoria liad been duly Ampowere “l 
lw the covernment and congress, The Spaniards re- 
turned to San Juan de Ulta with Mexican passports, 
and the constitutional régime being shortly afcer up- 
set in Spain by the king with the aid of a powerful 
French army under the rn royal due dAnzouléme, all 
efiorts toward a peaceful solution of the diftieultics 
between the mother country and Mexico were discon- 
tinued. Seon aiter, rumors came from Tabana of an 
expedition about to sail for the invasion of Yucatan, 
which the deputies of that state assured the govern- 
ment woukl be well received by the inhabitants, The 
people of Yueatan, especially those of Campeche, 
stliered by the interruption of trade with Cuba, and 
were for this reason dissatisticd with the political 
change. Santa Anna, then governor and comandante 
wenerval, heeding the demands of the merchants and 
others, permitted trade to be earried on, in Spanish 





Santa Anna was thowht of as the proper lenders and it was sald that he 
contemplated leading ane xpeilition against Calas from Yrieaton, Destascnte, 
Voy ele be Patera, ii, wo. 6, 7, no, 11, O53 de, Hest, Turliede, 2g Zarela, Ree 
td. Mia, i. 205-9; Pedraza, Manis, 25-9; Yorucl, Lives Resevia Misty 77. 
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vessels, between that peninsula an: Cuba, though 
contrary to law; it is even asserted that a number of 
such vessels arrived, August 18, 1824, at Sisal, es- 
corted by Spanish men-ol-war to the entrance of the 
port.” 

Fernando was no doubt planning the reconquest of 
his former colony, and conferred upon the ex-viccroy 
Apodaca the appointment of-eaptain-general of Cuba, 
to carry out the scheme, The count, however, did 
not come out to Cuba. 

A fow days after the constituent congress bevan 
its labors, a “plot was divulged, at the lead af whiek 
was a friar named Joaquin a 2 This individual, 
on the 19th of January, 1827, approached Tgnacio 
Mora, comandante general of the federal district, in- 
viting hii to join ina plan for the restoration of the 
Spanish govermnent, and the protection of the true 
faith, which he claimed to be imperilled by the free- 
dom of the press and the introduction of heretical 
books. Le threatened Mora with death ifle divuled 
the plot to the government, assuring him that it had 
runiications Csrongieu the country, and was on the 
eve of execution, Mora, of course, at once appriscil 
the president, and it was arransed that he should 
invite Arcnas to a second interview, and that Colonel 
Tornel, the president’s private seerctary, and Molinos 
del C apo, the governor of the federal lista t, hidden 
from sizht, should be present at the conference. The 


* The same men-of-war that hail brouzht relief to the arrison of San Juan 







de Ulaia, Yue. Manis Cowg. dl Bet, 89-08, 75-59; Yue. Conp. Hest, ht; 
dt iteruni, Mer, ii BGS; Barhaclena, Men. Can. A, an. OTE 
Nw we: }! Nararro, [Tist, Mex, 67-70; Bucdirinante, Cuced. List, MS., viii. 






Nt that the inva. 


Vous de le Patrice, ii, tu. Gy Unter the pie 
: e Yneatan would imperil Mexies’s nationality, : jou Wiis tale in 
coutress to empower the governers to reneyve from their homes all persons 
suspected of hostility to indepemlence. ‘The motion was rejected. Justice 
mia Vor de bee Patria, ii, nes. Sand s. 

* King Fernando, hy his arias or in London, the dirgar de Sian Cirlos, ace 
eeilihgtntheb: tementof the Tat ieemty dase Moria Toarreae, howd 
the aid of Murhide, but without avail, Sure ate, dtr Mis. dae, 
Bustemante, Uist. Hache, 225, 2 3 Fel,, Cnt, Mext., MS, vit r 5 

YA barefootel Dicvatne from Spain with a bad record: his Lit oilenee 
Being thet of counterfeiting coin at a plaice Uhat was disgaireel as a soaps face 
tory in Mexivo, 
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friar was caught in the trap and arrested. Tle stated 
in prison that the plot had been formed in Madrid, 
and that King Fernando VII. had sent out a comi- 
surio regio, Who was already on Mexican territory. 
The royal commissioner’s naine was not divulged.® 
Another friar, a Dominican named Martinez, and 
two other men, Segura and David, were also arrested 
as accomplices,” and soon after, March 22d, orders 
were issued that generals Echdvarri and Negrete 
should be taken as prisoners, the former to the castle 
of Perote, and the latter to that of Acapulco. Gen- 
eral Gregorio Arana, and many other officers, the 
priests Torres, Hidalgo, and Friar José Amat, as well 
as a number of civilians, were implicated. All of 
them were ‘old’ Spaniards. Their trial was by court- 
martial, and Arenas, Martinez, Segura, David, Arana 
and others were sentenced to death.” Many oflicers 
were devraded or lost their commissions, and a num- 
ber of the prisoners were sentenced to various penal- 
ties.™ Generals Echétvarri and Negrete, deprived of 
their rank, were sent into exile.™ 


* His name was afterward understood to be Eugenio Avirancta, who en- 
tere] the country in 1525, and worked in the utlice of the Veracrazaue Libre, 
To was never known where he got lis appointment, whether from Madrid or 
from the capiain-general of Cuba, or only assumed it to give himself impor: 
tance. Afunen, Hist, Mcj., Vv. 827. Aviraneta excaped. ‘The friendly recep. 
tion given him in Cuba by the authorities, and his subsesuent coming to 
Mexico with the rank of infexdente de ejército of Barradas’ expedition, tend 
to confirm the friars statement. 

The men arrested as chief conspirators were mere ageuts, not the mas- 
ters. ‘The plan and other details may be seen in Suarez y Nucarro, /ist. 
Mrx., 300-5. This authority maintains that the couspiracy existed, and that 
the trials were perfectly in order, 

* Arana to the end, anil with his last breath, declared his innocence. Able 
andimpartial lawyers could find in the evidence nothing to justify the penalty 
pe was intlicted ou bim. Zavala, Kerol. Mex, ii, 35; Antepara, Deyeusa 
egal, 1-77. 

>* Many cases were still pending August 29, 1829, when President Guer- 
rero, in use of his extraordinary powers, ordered them closed, as they then 
were conmuting the penalty of death, where it had appeared tu be merited, 
for others Liat the courts should desiguate. Dublua aud Lozeno, Leyis. Mex, 
ii. 153, 

4) Nehavarri found refuge in the United States, where he cked out a sup- 
port by giving Spanish lessons, He would have died in misery but for the 
stance afiurdet him by Lturbide’s widow. It is bard to believe that Eclui- 
ri threw away his past servicus to become a traitor to his adopted country. 
in always paid those whe worked for the restoration of her sway in Amer- 
ica. lows it, theu, thut Eehavaii was not the recipicut of her favors? Ne- 
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The political party known as the escoceses, who 
were accused of complicity in the plot, made no an- 
swer to the charge, but denied in toto the existence 
of the ig i and in their turn asserted that the 
ministers Gomez Pedraza and Ramos <Arizpe, ani 
the yorkinos, had made a mountain out of a mole-hill 
for the purpose of effecting their long-meditated 
schemes against the Spaniards, and of destroying at 
the same time their political rivals. The escoceses 
even absurdly accused Puinsett of having suggested 
the idea to Arenas. Possibly the conspiracy would 
hardly deserve more than a passing notice in history, 
but for its results, As a fact, it was the preeedent, 
if not the very origin, of the long series of disturb- 
ances and violations of personal rights which distracted 
the country during so many years. 

At this time the question of expelling the Span- 
iards was moved in the legislature of Mexico. Old 
wounds were reopened, and every means resorted to 
for keeping up the excitement against the Spaniards, 
who were accused of being incessant conspirators 
against the national independence, and for that reason 
ought to be foreed to leave the country. Victoria 
did nothing to allay the excitement, and Guerrero 
uote that measure with all his influence; Gomez 

?edraza did the same, though less openly. Serious 
tumults occurred in Ajusco, “Apam, Tolnea, and Aca- 
pulco, which served as bad examples for the rest 
grete resided for some years in New York, lealing a quiet life, without com- 
Miunicating with the Spanish authorities, as Torne 1, then Mexieati minister 
in Washington, afterward testified. Later he went to live in Bordeauy, 
where he indi: guantly rejected a proposition from his former rival, Geucra 
Cruz, to reenter the Spanish service. May 23, 1535, the Mexican conzress 
restored them to their rights and rank, and permission was given Negrete to 
return to Mexico. Dubfan and Lorine, Le: yia, Mer, ti, O2. 

*® The following authorities have been consulted on this episode: Predre 
Arenas, Cansa Coutra, 1-1N7; Zavala, Revol, Mery iin GUN, VTS, 34-5; 

Tornel, Breve Reseia Mist., S-Ws, Lid, Lit; Abemen, Uist, Meiji, ve 
3; Gace. Goh, Mer., 1827, Feb. 8, 1-2; LY Amiga hl Pun ei) vol. 

assim; Ll Ghsereadur ale la Kep. Mer, i, 97-108, V7, INT 2, ala - b 
M1. 37-74; Bustamente, Vosde de Patria, ii, nos Vs, 25; Corceo S a ray 
136-42, 168-9, ISS-O1, 235-7; Cor, Ail. Mew,, 1827, Jan, to dane, 1.24, buena 


2S; La Paltaca, 1827, Jan, to June, ii, mes 1h, BG, 42; dees il Pete), 
Causas, 1-128; Rivera, Gob. de Mese., ii, 120-7; and a darge nauiber uf vues, 
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of the country, since no armed force was sent to 
mt them down. Governor Zavala of the state of 
Mexico was also accused of favoring the hostility 
toward the Spaniards, but he explicitly denied it in 
the lodges and in official addresses to the legislature.” 
The rioters of Ajusco and Toluca retired to. their 
homes, but those of Apam and Acapuleo continued 
in aria, Evon'the stateof Vora Cer deeruad the 
dismissal of Spaniards from public oftice.” Leaving 
the subject of Spaniards to the legislative authority 
was tantamount to a decision against them. The 
legislature of Jalisco was the first ‘to decree their ex- 
pulsi ston; that of Mexico imitated it, and in the course 
rt time the legislatures of all the other states fol- 
lowed the example.® 

The final decree of expulsion, dated December 20, 
1827, was issued by the national congress in obedicnce 
to the demands of the state legislatures, but not with- 
out opposition in both houses on the part of some 
promincut members. Dut for the pressure of state 
governors, there would have been no majority in favor 
of the bill, The law as passed, fortunately for the 
country’s good name, contained no clause contiscating 
property or prohibiting its exportation by the owner, 3 





* He declares that he was the only one of the yor kino party ta opnose the 
general ostravisin, Neral. Mex., ii, 80-4, Tornel) while acknowle 
Zavala mate sueh an asseriton, ‘sly that he acteel ditier 
Vicesovernor Veramendi aid some deputies mare use of tle prises ‘ 
on, be rewretted that they deprived him of the fatal popmbaniy that arbi- 
trary measures Would have sceurerl him, Lieve Resevien Hast, bot 

* Tt was also provided that all Spantweds shonbt be registered and kept 
under aurveillanes, Cor, Bud. Mae, sez, Dee. @ anal 1; Le Palitwea, Vsti. 
Dee, 5, 3-1; iii. 98-9, 

Ihe Si; janiavls found themselves ostracized threnchout the country Le 
fore the federal congyess adopted a tinal action rerarding them, orl, Breve 
Revie Hit, Wi; More, Obras Sieltas, AG, Bes Clan, Mea, 
1827, Jume 19 to Dee. 2S; Dispos, Var., ili, Alvarez, Mauif., li: ola; 
Pue'tn, Dee, y Ord, VAI9-82. 

Phe hw required the expellal Spaniards te leave the country within six 
months, ‘Phe exceptions from the effeetsot the how were: 1, Spaniards hasing 








































Me sam living with them; 2. ‘Dhese having chillren wot uatives 
of S Those over 69 yoars of ave; 4. These pliysieally and pertice 
nentl sapteited., The general government contd also, alter cousatinag te 
jovova net tie respective state. except saeh Spaniaris as heal reideoret dise 





tingaisied services tu the national indepensicnce, aud showa tucmselves well 
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President Victoria was not hostile to the Spaniards 
from the mere fact of their nationality; he had, on 
the contrary, shown favor to many of them who 
served under him. Ife abhorred supporting severe 
measures agwust them, and only did so when his 
ministers represented the necessity of such measures 
for the safety of the nation, and even of the Span- 
jards themselves, whose lives were often in ereat 
peril from popular violence. It is doubtful if the 
government could have guided the masses into the 
path of right and justice. Neverthiless, the ae ae 
endeavored to allay the convulsion, as his feeble ef- 
forts availed nothing—instanee the results of dis in- 
tercession when the Parian was sacked in Deeember 
1828. The consequences of that scandalous oceur- 
rence were that large amounts of capital were taken 
out of the country, ‘and the merchants of Ex wo} re sus- 
pended their operations in Mexico.” 


dispored to the country’s institutions; also their sons, if they follawed the 
taple ef their gathers, aud resided in the republics likewise those prac- 
cienee, art, or useful industry therein, aid free from 2 USpics mt. 
lawot May lth hed snependdd all Speniards from © Bice, The 
tl pensions to suchas dilaet co to resale in the chemy ‘s country. 
cumment fru thie te time, notably on tie fouef Mare, IN2o, is: 
Mosc strinvent laws amd erdens asamast Chese subjects of Spun. A few were 
che ypteal, however, ameonys Whom were e who lid served in econ: 
hi | per Sed loved te Mesien. amd thee rudd crews of the di 
chip Avia. Heklan aud Lorton, Legis, Misty, ii, 12, 47-8, G6, 
Col Ley. uw der, Ds so, 10, 15-1; Beetanueate, Cael, Lit 
Vl; Ab, Vos ele be Pate: 4,5, 1119, jie. 16, tii. mos, 2: 
2-6; ariilaja, Recap l Wo NN PSQQ AT TS 2s Torn, Breve Bese aa 
Let, AGG-GNs fa, Heed, Mex, ii, 125; Ges. de Mew, lot, May 15; 
Istt, May Why Mer Mew. Est hibve, 1828, p. 3. 

“Lhe consittution was thus shattered, and the germ of ilezality became 
fiuntly rooted, Turvy, Brece Messe Mit Y webby dae, List, 
Mei vO SOU: Deda and heviwo, hens, .M-1; Suares y Novaceo, 
Hits Mery O2-Vidy BG Boyar 2 2 to Dee, 255 15 
te Feb. iss Arriffeia, Neca, , INES, Isl. 4-6, 49- 
5, DDT Gael Me Le 
Ba, 12,8 My drispos, Var. ii. S36, ai. MA, LAN, Vd; 
denn Cruel, 12; Aldean, Sys By VUG-IS5 DPee bl 
Botan de, Var de ta dh rit, ies 2-10, 15-19, 

i ao RES cA, Wl; Jel, List. ¢ 
/ il, Mera, Ai, 7 
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With the overthrow of the constitution in Spain, a 
chauge had also taken place in the conduct of Lemaur, 
the commandant of San Juande Ulia, who had at one 
tine manifested liberal ideas toward Mexico. Under 
the pretext that the Spanish envoys had been dis- 
missed, he assumed a hostile attitude, opening fire 
upon the city of Vera Cruz, September 25, 1823. 
The Mexican government then resolved upon active 
war.’ 

In July 1824 a law was passed to issue letters of 
marque to national and foreign vessels to prey upen 
Spanish commerce; and orders were given to recn- 
force the army besieging San Juan de Ulta, to pre- 
vent the landing and march of Spanish invaders into 
the interior, and at the same time to compel the 
speedy surrender of that fortress. 

The command of the fort had devolved in 1825 on 
José Coppinger, and the comandancia general and gow- 
ernorship of Vera Craz had been placed by the Mex- 
ican executive in charge of Miguel Barragan. The 
fortress since September 1823 had kept up more or less 
Vizorously a bombardment of the city, without other 
results than the destruction of buildings, and depriv- 
ing itself of the resourees which the merchants of 
Vera Cruz had been wont to supply for the support 
of the garrison. 

A little before this some of the armed ships arrived, 
which had been purchased in England with the pro- 





5-8: ET Ateta, 1829, Dee. 30; Montesdrora, Procl., in Pap. Sultos, no. 13; 
Areampis, Mej., it, 85-01; Rivera, Gob, de Mor., b2s-30; dd, Mest, Jalazer, 
i. AST SOG, SU9-10, 514-20. 

© Lemant's action led to grave consequences, not only for the two nationa, 
bit notably for the Spaniards residing in Mexico, Mix. Col. Lens, Ord. y 
Dne., ii. 151-2, 205, ii, 8; Mer. rolee Tjer, A ‘ts Gait ile 
flae, ive 297 300; Alene, Mit, Bustiranaute, dist. 
Bole WS2-33 HL, Coad, Mist. MS., viii, Val-2, en Revol, 
21S; Mora, Berl. Mex, i. BAS, 370-1; Mex. Mom. 
Mesa, Guerra, 1823, 9-12, 15; Ai. St. Pap. (new Ste 
1; Cnueras, Porrenir Mex. 27%; Pap. Sweltos, now by Rev 
IAG AL, Goh, te Miz, it, 107; Ni iat Reg, xxiv, QU, 
S14 xavi 100, Yueatan epposed the peuhibitiun of trade wit 
her very existence almost depending on that trade, but at the sume time de 
cl red her submis-ien to the mativual decree, Vues, Maiyiesto did Cowys cled 
Eist., ix.-xi. 34-39, 
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eceds of the second loan, They were commanded by 
British and American officers; to codperate with 
them a squadron of gun-boats was formed, under 
command of Post-captain Pedro Saenz de Baranda, 
a native of Yucatan. The siege was now closcly 
pressed; all communication between the fort an:l 
the shore was cut off, and the garrison found itse! 
reduced to great straits. Food became scarce, and 
disease was decimating the men. Unless relief came 
immediately, the fort would have to surrender? A 
Spanish fleet arrived from Cuba with troops and sup- 
plies to relieve the fort, but its commander, not con- 
sidering himself sufficiently strong to attack the 
Mexican blockading squadron, returned to Habana. 

Coppinger thus found himself compelled to sign a 
capitulation on the 18th of November,* 1825, under 
which the Spanish garrison was allowed to “depart 
with the honors of war, being conveyed to Habana 
at the expense of the Mexican government. The 
Jatter received with the fortress all the artillery and 
other arms and ammunition existing therein. Both 


“As early as Scpt. 182% a Mexican flotilla had taken the island of Sacri- 
ficios, though the possession was ibd posal by the fort. In Dee, S24 the 
Spanisla ; sarrison was strictly confined wituin the walls of the fortress, and 
sulicred for want of many of the necessaries of life, Mex. Mem. Marin, 
lo tt, 6-7. 

* Alaman, //ist, Méj., v. 820, assures us that at this crisis Victoria de- 
spatched his friend and minister of the treasury, José Ienacio H-teva, to 
Vera Cruz, to push the operations of the blow ¢,oras if was pene Aly. 
understool, ‘para que be gloria de la rendicion recavese en cl? thas deprivi: 
Barrasan of the part thatrightinily beloaged to bin. ‘Phis must be take a 
with reserve. Tornel, reve Rescate Het, 12, without detracting from Lar- 
rayzan, gives Esteva much eredit for the sue -euss obtained. 

“rhe delay in sending relief to the fort las been attributed to a Col 
Montenegro, said to have ‘born a friend to the American eaase, Who hal a 
position near the captain-general of Cuba. £¢ Ferccrusano Libre, 1823, June 
8,8, in Pineart, Coll, 

© Tornel, Breve Resefia ITist., 43, and Zavala, Revol, Mrx., i. 252, com- 
mit the error of giving the date of surrender on the 15th of September. The 

reliminiries of the cupitulation ‘en fuerza de las imperiosas cireunsiancias” 
in Which the Spaniards were situated was signed in Che city of Vera Crnz on 
the 17th by Mixuel Suarez del Valle and Domingo Lagrti, comtrissioned 
therefor by ‘Coppin: zer, and on the LSth ratilied by Barraccn and Ahe Sjan- 
ish commander. Mex, Gaz. Letra, 1-3; Gaz de Men, Prim. Ep. Bil. i. 
1525, no. 154, 1-3. 

“Including also several launches, barees, boats, and a small schooner, 
also medicines, and the silver and other araments of the church. Afar, 


Mist. Mcj., v. 820-1; Pedvazt, Mani, 27-8; Liccaga, Adie. y Recty, Gl4-153 
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the besiegers and besieged were entitled to much 
commendation for. their bravery and constancy. 

The whole nation received with enthusiastic joy 
the news of the capture of the sole point of Mexican 
territory which had remained in the possession of Spain, 
The officers, soldiers, and sailors, to whose good scer- 
vices was justly credited this result, were duly re- 
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warded; and the Spanish flag that Ihad waved over 
San Juande Ulfia was deposited on the lth of De- 
cember in the Sanutuario de la Virgen de Guadalupe. 






ino, 14, 12: Words Mer ii 2h: Nik Meg, xxix, 182, 
SL. Putosey delik ve Peet Ly Can Bek Me, 
‘le Mee, Ist, Maw 2. 2-8: Serer Navarre, ist. 
“Lhe st ivk Sputriierds, Me uniely, Ms Oia mul sulers, one treasury 
Oliver, aud six others, w ere cured for im the hospitals of Vera Cruz 
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But the expulsion of this last force did not end the 
strife between the mother country and the republic, 
though henceforth, for a considerable time, it was con- 
fined to maritime operations, in which Spanish com- 
merce was the only victim. The Spaniards could not 
retaliate in this warfare, as there was no Mexican 
marine to prey upon. 

A Mexican squadron, consisting of the frigate Liber- 
tad, and the brigs Bravo, Victoria, Guerrero, and Her- 
mon, under the command of Commodore David Porter, 
sailed on the 5th of December from Vera Cruz for the 
coasts of Cuba, where a number of Spanish merchant 
vessels were captured. In order to play still greater 
havoc with Spanish commerce, already much harassed 
by Colombian privateers, Porter issued letters of 
marque, and even approached the coasts of Spain, 
causing damage to several of the enemy’s ships.” 
The Spanish government in retaliation despatched 
some men-of-war to the gulf of Mexico, and on the 
11th of February, 1828, an action occurred between 
the frigate Lealtud of 50 guns and 300 men, and the 
Guerrero of 22 guns, the latter being captured 
after her commander, David H. Porter, a relative of 
the commodore, had been killed. From an official 
report of Lieutenant Charles E. Hawkins, command- 
ing the Hermon, to the commodore, it appears that 
on the previous day the Guerrero met. a number of 
small craft conveyed by the brig Marte and schooner 
Amalia, of fourteen and five guns respectively, and 
opened fire on them off Mariel on the north coast of 
Cuba, and a short distance from Habana. The as- 
sailed sought the protection of ‘a battery, which the 
Guerrero bombarded. But on the 11th the Lealtad 
came and chased the Guerrero, which kept up a run- 
ning fight till she was overtaken and forced to haul 
down her colors.“ This gallant action produced much 


"Cor, Fed, Mex., 1827, Feb. 20, April 14; Gaz. de Mex., 1827, Feb, 22; 
La Palanca, ii. no. 21; Niles’ Reg., xxxiii. 356. 
* Cor. Pub Mex., 1828, March 24; wiles’ [eg., xxxiv. 8-9, 
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enthusiasm in Mexico. Money was freely subscribed 
to build another vessel, to be also called the Guer- 
vero.” ; 
Notwithstanding this misfortune, the Bruvo and 
JTermon continued their cruise for some time; and 


it is asserted that the latter captured an armed 
schooner.™ 

Privatecrs were fitted out to prey upon Spanish 
commerce, and schemes to prosecute this kind of 
warfare were contemplated as late as 1831.5 Nothing 
was effected, however. In 1825 the remnant of the 
Spanish navy in the Pacific Ocean fell into the posses- 
sion of Mexico. The ship of the line Asia and the 
brig Constante escaped from Callao when that place 
was surrendered to the patriot forces of Colombia. 
On their way to Manila the crews mutinied, landed 
their chief officers in the Marianas Islands, and then 
brought the vessels to Monterey in California, already 
under the republican flag, where they were given up 
to Governor Luis Antonio Argiicllo.* 


What became of those funds is unknown; ‘las desgracias de cnanto tenia 
el nombre de Guerrero comenzaron 4 ser fatidicas.’ Vornel, Brece Re-ein 
Hist,, 270-3. The widows and orplans of the slain on the brig were pen- 
sioned. Dublen and Lozano, Legis, Mex., ii. 65-6. 

* The Mexican navy being disabled in 1829, Commodore Porter retired 
and went back to his home in Pennsylvania, President Guerrero, on the Li:h 
ot August, conveyed to him the warm thanks of the Mexican nation for his 
valuable services, Niles Jeg, xxxvii. 19 While the commodore and his 
friend Doctor Boardman were on their way to the city of Mexicoin May 152%, 
they were ass:uled by three armed bandits. The commorlore shot the chief 
dead, upon which the other two fled, The doctor received a sabre-wound ia 
his left arm. Jil, xxxvi. 331, 

“Cor, Fed, Mea, 1528, Aug. 1, General Basadre took out 25 or 30 letters 
of marque issmed by President (iuerrero, aml when he had already fitted ont 
five vessels to attack the Spanish convoy taking silver to Spain, the Lritich 
adwiral at Jamaica under the supposition, it is presumed, that the letters 
were apocryphal, gave orlers to arrest and treat as a pirate a ‘certain Dasa 
dre.” Alamen, Proceso, 89; Id., Deyeust, $1. 

52. Alaman, //ist. Mej., ¥. S19, says the surrender took place in Acapulco, 
which is a mistake; they were taken there from Monterey by oflicers in tho 
Mevsican service. Full particulars on this episode are given in J/ist. Cal., ii, 
this suries, 

Tie following authorities have been consulted in writing the foregoing 
chapters: Mex, dete Constitut,, 1-12; fi, Iiario Congr, Constitiny., ii, i= 
G3; Md., Col. Coustituciones, i, 1-101, 320-473, ii, GU-151, 2-303, iii, 165- 
$23, 403-84; Li. lol. Leyes, Ord. y Dee., ti, 80-207, aud iii, 1-163, pas- 

ims Je, Col. Leyes Fend,, 16-64; Ld., Col, Leyes y Der,, US44-6, 414-29; 
1837, 35-8, 76-103; Jd., Col. Leyes, 1S2U-39, 35-46, 55-85, YU, 151; Td, Col, 
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Decretos Sob, Congr. Mex., 92-5, 108-11, 134-79, 189, 219-21; il., Constitueion 
fed., 1-28; Id., Coustitne. Poltt., 1-47; dd., Codigo Funel., 1-02; Th, Pian 
Coustituc. Polit, 1-88; Gace. Imp, Méx., ii, 213, 207-8; Gas. de Mrx., 1823, 
i, 10-11, 49-50, 171-4, ii, 11-12; 1824, Gil, 15-16, iv. 178-258, 323; Ib25, v. 
77; 1526, passim; 1527, Jan. 2, 4, 30, Feb. 3, 8. 13, 22,27, March 8, April 3, 
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Dee. 1, 2, 16-17, 22, ete.; <8, pavsim; Correo Senrrn,, i. 10-14, 47-8, 217 - 
2i, 233-8; Cortes, Diar. Oyic., iv. 217; Cortes, Diar. Scs., 1523, 46, 203, 412. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 
1828-1831, 


Sraxisn Scueme or Recoxqvest—Barrapvas’ Invaston—His Derrat axD 
ScrrenpeER—Reorcincin Mexico—MonanrcuicaL Intrigtes—V icuxte 
Guerrero SecoND PRESIDENT—H1is ADMINISTRATION—AROLIIION OF 
StaveryY—ExtTRaonpinary Powens—Panty Anrmosiry—Recatt oF 
PorxseTT—CHARGES AGAINST MiINIstERS—History oF Yucatan— 
Secessroy oy YocataN—Revo.vtion or JaLaPA—Its Errects 1x Mex- 
1co—ProvisioxnaL GovERNMENT—BUSTAMANTE AS THE ExEccTivE— 
Gvurrrero Derosep—Wanr in THE SovTH—TREACHIERY AGAINST Gren- 
RERO—His Caprcre, Tuan, axp Execetioy—Muxistexs’ Inrescu- 
meENT—Hosons TO GUERRERO's Memory, 


Tue Spanish court at last saw fit to carry out the 
long-delayed scheme of reconquering Mexico. It was 
supposed to be an easy task, on account of the report 
sent to Europe about the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, accompanied with assurances, mostly from resi- 
dent Spaniards, that there was a large party in Mexico 
ready to help restore the Spanish rule, or to establish 
a throne for a prince chosen by Fernando VII An 
invasion was expected in 1828, and preparations made 
to meet it;? but it proved to be a false alarm. The 
Mexicans, on the other hand, had formed plans to di- 
vert Spain’s attention and resources by carrying the 
war into Cuba and other dependencies, to which effect 
Colonel Basadre was despatched on a secret mission 


1 Ex-viceroy Calleja’s speech in the cértes. Cor. Fi, Mez., 1828, Auz. 21. 
1 A proclamation purporting to come fron Fernando, and full of promises, 
was circulated. It first appeared in £1 Jmparcial of Zacatecas, May 2s, 1s23, 
and was copied by £! Veracruzano Libre, 1523, June 8, i 
(71) 
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to Hayti. This proceeding greatly alarmed the au- 
thorities of Cuba.* 

An expedition for the reconquest of Mexico sailed 
from Habusa on the 6th of July, 1829, under Briga- 
dier Isidro Barradas. The whole force, at the time 
of sailing, probably consisted of 3,000 men. The fleet, 
commanded by Rear-admiral Angel Laborde, was 
formed of the line-of-battle ship Soberano, the frigates 
Restauracion and Leultad, the schooner Amalia, the 
brig Cautivo, and fifteen transports, among which was 
the American ship Bingham. On board this last- 
named vessel were 300 men with their commander, 
Santos Guzman. In a heavy storm the ship was 
thrown on the coast of Louisiana, where the officers 
and men received hospitable treatment. These troops 
consequently took no part in the Mexican campaign.‘ 

The first tidings of the expedition reached Vera 
Cruz on the 16th of July, by a French frigate, whose 
commander would not or could not give any informa- 
tion as to its destination. General Santa Anna, then 
governor and commander of the forces, borrowed a 
sinall sum of money and mustered the militia, with 
the view of attacking the invaders on their arrival. 

The Spaniards on the 24th were off Punta de Jerez, 
near Tampico, and on the 26th sent proclamations on 
shore, which showed that their government had been 
led to believe that the Mexican army, which had 
served under the royal banner prior to 1821, would 
lend its aid. On the 27th they etfected a landing un- 

3 Full information in Arriflaga, Recop,, 1828, 184; Dublan and Lozavo, 
Leqis, Mee, ite 735 Alaman, Proceso, 23-9, 35-9; J, Defensa, 85-3; Arron 
gqois, Mej., ii, 1, 227-8. The enemies of the government abused it, on the 
ground that it was intended to land a negro furce in Cuba, which was a false 
ona the figures above given are furnished by Zamacoia, [Tiat, Méx., xi. 720-4, 
793. ‘The author obtuined his data from the diary kept and given him by 
sub-lient Eduardo Agusti, who served in the exped.tion, Le assures us that 
those data were later corroborated in Mexico by otlicers who tovk part in the 
fighting. Zavala, who at that time was a member of the Mexican cabinet, 
say's that the force actually landed was 3,500, Aevol. Mex., ii, 176. Others 
exapyverate it to 4,000, and even 5.000. 

> They must have had that impression, else they wonld not have sent a 


mere handful of men to a deadly climate and at the worst seasun of the year, 
to capture the country. 
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resisted on the playa de Jerez, or Cabo Rojo, 36 
miles from Pueblo Viejo.® 

After the disembarkation the fleet went back to 
Habana, pursuant to the orders of the captain-general 
of Cuba. Barradas’ force marched toward Tampico, 
and after much suffering from the heat, scarcity of 
water, and myriads of merciless insects, having cap- 
tured on the way a well defended redoubt with four 
guns and fifty prisoners, the advanced column on the 
18th of August entered that city, which had been 
evacuated by the inhabitants. 

Had the invasion amounted to anything, the Mex- 
ican nation’ would indeed have been unprepared to 
face it. When the news of it was announced at the 
capital, July 31st, the alarm among all classes was 
great. The troops were in want of everything; and 
to add to this perplexity, the ministers encountered 
opposition on all sides, even to their calling the con- 
gress to hold an extra session. The opposition press 
circulated false reports, pretending to an that any 
invasion had occurred. The intrigues of the govern- 
ment’s enemies so hampered every effort to meet the 
situation that the Spaniards had been landed ten days 
before the national congress assembled. Even then 
it did nothing till the 25th of August, on which date 
the executive was invested with extraordinary power. 

The national and state governments then lost no 
time in making preparations on an extensive scale, 
apprehending that Barradas’ force might be but the 
avant-guard of a large army.’ The suspicious move- 


‘The = was Friar Diego Miguel Bringas y Encinas, of whom men- 
tion was made in the preceding volume. Being a Sonoran, he issued a proc- 
Ismation on the 28th to his conntrymen—another evidence of the mistaken 
idea that the Mexicans wanted torcturn to colonial vassalage. 

7 * La primer nacion de América,’ aw she was once proudly called by El Bole- 
tin Oficial, no. 15. 

* The council of state would not sanction it, and this, when the invaders 
were already on the march to Mexico. 

* Pecuniary means to meet the expenses were obtained by levying extra 
taxes. Tho wholo country was called toarms. Arrillaga, Recop., 1829, 159, 
169-70, 183, 188, 195-G; Mex. Col. Ley., 1829-30, 151-9; Jripos. Var., ii. GS, 
Tl; Mex, Sem Hac., 1870, 10); Mex. Mem. Guerra, 1835, 7. 
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nients of a vessel off Huatulco also awakened the foar 
that danger might be expected in that quarter. The 
president organized an army of reserve to occupy 
positions in Jalapa, Cérdoba, and Orizaba, whence it 
could operate north and south. This body of troops 
was placed in charge of Anastasio Bustamante, the 
vice-president, with José Joaquin de Herrera as his 
second. Another division was created simultaneously 
in the south, and its command intrusted to Montes- 
deoca. Not satisfied with these forces, the executive 
urged the state governments to raise numerous bodies 
of militia. In the mean time Garza, who was still 
comandante general of Tamaulipas, had collected all 
the force of regulars and militia, and had also sent 
word to Mier y Teran, who hal been inspecting the 
boundary line between Texas and the United States, 
and happened to be then in Matamoros. Teran at 
once hastened to aid in the defence, placing himself, 
though superior in rank, under Garza’s orders. Santa 
Anna, on learning where the Spaniards were, at once 
embarked about 1,000 men, who with the cavalry de- 
spatched by land formed probably a total of about 
2,000” directly under his command, the govern- 
ment having, as a reward of his activity, made him 
commander in chief of the army of operations. It 
is unnecessary to enter into detail of the operations. 
After several bloody encounters, Santa Anna and 
Teran foreed Barradas and the remnants of his 
troops to capitulate, September 11th, on the hanks of 
the Pinuco River, but not without a heavy loss of 
men and officers on both sides." Under the terms 


1° Zavala, Revol, Mex., i. 177, anys ‘cerca de dos mil.’ Suarez y Navarro, 
Hist, Mex., 146, relying on an ofiicial report, has it, ‘mil sesenta y cuatro 
hombres era el total de Ja fuerza que Ievo Santa Anna," 

The Mexican casualties were cight ollicers and 127 men killed, and 151 
wounded, On the part of the Spaniards, from fighting and disease, suppos- 
ing that only 2,700 landed, the loss was 903; if there were originally 3,000, 
as the Mexican generals believed, then it amounted to 1,708, The Spauish 
report gives 17 oilicers, and 953 rank and file, of whom 7 oflicers and 73 men 
were killed in action, and 130 died in hospitals from wounds, The particu- 
urs of this campaign, furnished by various authorities, are contrulictory. 
Oue anonymous writer, quoted in Villa Amor, Biog, del Gea, Santa Anna, 9- 
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of the capitulation, the Spanish troops occupying the 
bar, fort, and town of Tampico were granted the 
honors of war, and allowed quarters at Ciudad Vic- 
toria till their reémbarkation.” ‘The sick and wounded 
remained in the hospitals, attended by Spanish sur- 

eons, According to an official report of Teran from 

-ucblo Viejo, Santa Anna having gone back to Vera 
Cruz in bad health, 1,792 Spaniards re¢mbarked be- 
tween the 9th of November and the 11th of December. 
Thus ended this foolish and futile attempt to recon- 
quer Mexico, which cost a heavy loss of life and the 
expenditure of $1,500,000. It was quite a different 
affair from the first attempt; but men like Cortés 
were not plentiful in Spain at this time. 

The news of the Spanish surrender reached Mexico 
in the evening of the 20th of September, and was 
hailed with wild delight, displayed by the customary 
bell-ringing and illuminations. The president, Santa 
Anna, Teran, and others were objects of general 
praise. It seemed now as if party strife had come to 
an end.” 

The defeat sustained by Barradas did not altogether 
put an end, at least for some time, to the project of 
reconquest, the king of Spain having been offered by 
10, coolly states that Santa Anna suffered two defeats at Barraidas’ hands, 
Dat the latter, in order to carry off the fands in his charge, concluded to sur- 
render tothe remnant of the Mexican troops! DBarradas never went baci 
to Cuba or Spain. He died abroad, poor and forsaken, Zitrala, Revul. Mea, 
ii. 176-90; Loli tin Oficial, nos 1-383; Saares y Navarro, Mist, Mex, 42-87, 
414-275 Centinela Fra, 1829, no. 121; Bustamante, Vou dela Patria, i. nos 
2h, 24, 28, 31-7, iv. nos 12, 83; Rivera, (ist. Jalapt, ii, 620-00; Martines, 
Ili. Revol. Mex., i. 150-2; Mex, Mem. Guerra, W9s0, 23 Alaman, Hist. Mju, 
vy. 816-7; Zamacois, ist, Mj., xi. T16-S06, 

™ By a later arrangement, at the request of the Spanish commander, the 
town of Santa Catalina, Uzuluama, ‘Lantima, Altamira, and DPanuco were 
substituted, 

© The trophies captured were placed by decree of Feb. 19, 1834, in the 
national hall of representatives. Avrillaga, Recop., W824, GO-L; Vallejo, Col. 
Jior., i. no. 34. On the 23d of May, 1835, the congress declared Santa Anna, 
for his services at Tampica, ‘bencincrito de la patria,’ aul further decreed 
that his name should be engraved on a pillar to be erected on the spot where 
the Spaniards surrenilcred, with this inscription: ‘Eu las riberas del Pianuco 
alianzs la independencia nacional en }1 de Setiewnbre de 1y2).”) On the 2th 
of May, 1843, a decree was issucd to erect a monument at Tampico, L«/ oa 
anl Lozano, Legis, Mex., ii, 511, 670, iii, 52, iv, 421-2, 559; Loletin, Uyic., 
nus 5, 13, 24. 
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certain corporations aid in fitting out another expe- 
dition. The Mexican government was duly advised 
ly its agents and made preparations accordingly." 
The alarm throughout the country was great, and 
even gaye rise to the circulation of a false report, in 
August 1830, that 5,000 Spaniards had landed be- 
tween capes Rojo and Tamiahua near Tuxpan.” This 
rumor probably originated in the movements of a few 
men secking a suitable place for a smuggling oper- 
ation, The consequence was that more stringent 
measures against the Spaniards were adopted by the 
government, not only expelling those still residing in 
Mexico, but forbidding the landing of others.'® 

European intrigues were not wanting at this time, 
1830, to erect thrones in Spanish America, one of 
which was to be raised in Mexico and occupied by a 
prince of the Orleans family. The best informed 
statesmen and politicians in Europe seemed to be 
under tne impression that Mexico could be ruled only 
by a monarchy.” , 


President Guerrero was duly installed in office on the 
Ist of April, 1829, and immediately published a mani- 
fusto aatlintie his future policy.% The history of Mex- 
ico’s long struggle for national life is witness to Guer- 
rero’s resolution. Ife was born in the town of Tixtla, 
then within the intendencia of Mexico, in 1782,” of 
humble parents, Juan Pedro Guerrero and Marfa 


Some Carmelite friars had also sail that the Spanish flag in July 1830 
would waycover the palace at Mexico. ‘That remark apparently explained the 
inttux of Spaniands to the ports, Ae, Isto, March 28, 851; Bustamante, Vos 
dela Patrea, ii, no. VG; Mer, Proceso Dastene., 1853, 39-40. 

©The mame of lrince Paul of Wartenberg, who made a flying visit to 
Mexico, had been absurdly mixed up with Spanish plans, sd/amaa, Defuse, 
$9-t. 

© Decrees and details are given in Bustemente, Voz ele la Patria, v. no. 
17, 8, no. 21, 7, supl., nos, 10; Dispos, Var, ii, 80; Liban and Lozme, 
Levis. Mee, ii, 280, 287-8, 322-8, 890; Mea, Col, Leryn Dee, IS2)-39, 142-8, 

© Zavala ass us that he wis invited, about Feb. issu, by a foreizn 
arent tu cooperate in the accomplishinent of such a plan. Jceul, Mex, ii, 
2is. 

* Pull text in Arrillnga, Recop., 1829, 55; Guerrero, Manif., 1-20. 

The certiticate of his christening at the parish clurels is dated Aug. 10, 
1782, by which is appears that be was named Viecute Ramon, 
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Guadalupe Saldaiia, belonging to the lowly race in- 
cluded in the term castas, utterly degraded both civ- 
illy and politically; for they were disqualified by law, 
custom, and prejudice for ever emerging from their 
low condition. To this fact should be ascribed Guer- 
rero’s defects, which have been so pitilessly and un- 
justly exaggerated by the very men that should have 
extolled his fortitude, and exalted his services and 
personal merits. It is needless to speak further of 
his military career, the pages of this history having 
already detailed it. Suffice it to say that till about 
1814 Guerrero was a subordinate, but had already 
on several occasions made his mark as a good sol- 
dier under the banner of Morelos. We have since 
seen that when the prominent soldiers in the south 
successively disappeared, Guerrero took their place, 
keeping alive during several years, by his patriotic 
perseverance, the spirit of independence.” Let us 
consider the man in the new position to which he has 
been raised. His elevation to the presidency was the 
triumph of the popular party; notwithstanding the 
assertions of his enemies to the contrary, he enjoyed 
the popular preference, and his inauguration took place 
amid the plaudits of the masses.“ Guerrero believed 
that by leaving the people to themselves, untram- 
melled, and strictly maintaining the federal institu- 
tions, his would be a paternal government, and the 
country’s institutions would become consolidated. He 
committed a serious mistake in adopting such a course 
when social and political ties were loosened, and in- 
deed society was almost in a chaotic state. The re- 
sult could be none other than a loss of all respect for 


2° «Su tiltima esperanza, In tinica protesta del pais contra la dominacion es- 
patila.” Tornel, Breve Reaeia Hist., 313. 

*! Guerrero loved the race he sprang from, and never was asliamed to own 
it. Zavala, Revol. Mex., ii. 57. Bustamante has it that no enthusiasm was 
shown by the people, not a viva uttered, which is incredible. Vozde la Patria, 
i. no, 14, iv. no. 1. He hated Guerrero, and in this instance, as in many 
others, has proved himself to be what he has been called, ‘escriter sin cun- 
ciencia y sin fé.' Suarez y Navarro, Hist. Méx., 133. 
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sone when the chief magistrate thus confidently 
posed himself to public contempt. 

OG: man who ever knew Guerrero could deny him 
the possession of good sense, or even of judgment 
which is all-sufficient in a constitutionally governed 
country ;” and yet he never seemed to realize what 
the requirements and conditions of his high position 
were—its dutics and rights, its resources a perils. 
ILis acts in the pr esidential chair lacked that firmness 
aud constancy which spring from a conviction of the 
justice, usefulness, or expediency of any given meas- 
ure. Ife neither possessed the qualifications to pre- 
vent the breaking-out of sedition, nor the vigor to 
repress it. And yet there was in the man no little- 
ness of soul, no imbecility. In grave questions, when- 
ever he did fix his mind and form a judgment, he was 
firm, persevering, and even obstinate. Ilis political 
principles were: national independence, the federal sy s- 
tem, hatred of monarchical rule, a profound respect for 
the representatives of the people, expulsion of Span- 
iards, and the levelling of classes, All favoring these 
principles were decined worthy of his contidence, 
which explains the origin of the intense antipathy felt 
toward him by those of a different way of thinking, as 
well as the bitter hostility rankling in his own bosom 
toward his opponents, who constituted the party eon- 
trolled by the upper clergy.** Guerrero’s private life 

2The fact stands to confound those who make him out an ignoramts, 
that after the overthrow of the Spanish rule he hal an influential share in or. 
Gaubing tl mment, aml tonic part in its councils; politival parties want cd 
him in theirranka, Even dis fucs’ deadly hatred 3 an evidence of their fear 


of his inteiles powers, Zurnel, Breve ‘Resin Mist, 317. Alwman, one uf 
Guerre to's bitterest encinies, assares us that he was so illiterate that he eutaisl 


















eve’ 
nature with him, aml oi 
thoughts, Mist, Wj. ¥. 

S Zavala denies iim the talent for directing great affiirs, and the fer 
of friendship anit con, idence i in his friends which would permit their] 
hisn, ‘Thits he actually ma tea nonentity of himself. Mero’, Wee, ii 00-7. 

#This party biel sastained the viccroys; had banded with the leade-s 
that deGironed Etarbide; tacn used) Bravo and Barragin in the attempt to 
over hrow Victoria ting i tids, it ching to Guimez Pedraza; aud when vie- 
tovieons at last, paraded tae Moody heads of many a goocl citizen, and uer 
tie bloody seene at Cailupa, inaugurated an era of porect despotism, 





ye 
rother, suspicion and discmbling had bocoe a sees l 
in speaking he would utter the very reverse uf lis 
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was irreproachable. Ilis attention to public business 
was such, however, that he allowed himself but few 
hours with his family. 

The general affairs of the country in the second 
half of 1829 were in a chaotic state. Disorganization 
fettered every branch of the government. Both its 
friends and enemies were discontented, and disposed 
to overthrow it. And yet, amidst its constant strue- 
gle, Guerrero’s administration deerced several pro- 
gressive measures, the most important of which was 
the abolition of slavery. 

African slavery had indeed been reduced to narrow 
limits.* The Dominican provincial of Chiapas, Father 
Matias Cérdoba, gave freedom to the slaves on the 
estates of his order. On the 16th of September, 
1825, President Victoria had liberated in the coun- 
try’s name the slaves purchased with a certain fund 
collected for that purpose, as well as those given up 
by their owners to the patriotic junta. The general 
abolition, however, was not actually carried out for 
some time, certain difliculties having ariscn; and sev- 
cral states, among which was Zacatecas, had decreed 
the freedom of slaves before the general government 
airived at a final conclusion on the subject. As a 
matter of fact, the few remaining slaves were in domes- 
tic service, and treated more like members of familics 
than as actual chattels. At last Deputy Tornel,” 
taking advantage of the time when Guerrero was in- 
vested with extraordinary powers, drew up and Jail 
before him a decree for total abolition. It was signe 
September 15, 1829, and proclaimed the next day, the 


® The importation and sale of slaves had been strictly forbidden hy royal 
order in ISIS, and later by the law of July 13, Is24. Merra, List. Jelape, ii. 
bo; Mex. Col. Leyre, Corel y Dee, iii, 56; Mee, Mem. Guerra, 1524, anuex 
10; Bustumante, Medidas Pucisie., Ma, i, LIM-13. 

7 Dr Sum Martin also liberated his slaves. The samo day the state as- 
samed the care of seme colored orphans whose fathers, some of whom were 
os te had perished in the war of independence. Mivera, Gul. de Mex, it. 
™ Tornel himself relates it. Preve Reseita Mist, 85: Mer. Col. Ley. 1S29- 
et 149-90; Arrillvya, Necop., lot), 213; Dublas aud Lysauo, Leyes, Mew, dic 
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national anniversary. The law met with no demur 
save from Coahuila and Texas, in which state were 
about 1,000 slaves, whose manumission would cost 
heavily, as the owners held them at a high valuation.” 
It seems that the law was not fully enforced; for on 
the 5th of April, 1837, another was promulgated, de- 
elaring slavery abolished without exception and with 
compensation to the owners.” 


President Guerrero organized his cabinet as fol- 
lows: Lorenzo de Zavala, minister of the treasury, and 
president of the cabinet; José M. Herrera, of justice 
and ecclesiastical affairs; Francisco Moctezuma, of 
war and the navy; and J: osé M. Bocanegra, of interior 
and foreign relations, 

There was, as might be expected, violent opposit 
tion to the administration. ee had become a 
special object of the opposition’s animosity, which 
was partly extended to the other ministers. On the 
Gth of August, 1829, the day after the assembling of 
the congress in extra session, Zavala was accused “be- 
fore that body of crimes against the nation. Charges 
were next preferred against Herrera and Moctezuma.” 

At the time of the Spanish invasion in 1829 we 
have seen that Guerrero was invested with extraor- 
dinary powers by special act of the congress on the 
25th of August." These powers, though never abused, 
brought upon him and his cabinet a still more violent 
hatred, After the defeat of the Spaniards, and amidst 


¥The owners claimed having brought them there under the pledye of pro- 
tection olfered them, Mex. Dirt, Conia, Justicia, 2 UL, 

* The revolted coluniats of Texas were excluded from the benefit of the 
compe nsation. 

*The press teemed with invectives against Guerrero, his ministers, and 
Santa Anna, At this disreputable work the most noturions were the Ver de 
la Patria, iv. nes 1-33, v. nos | and 7; #@ Jurite, Bev de Yueaten, and £1 
Si, the writings of which were in the same spirit as those of the writers in 
Spanish pay at New Orleans and New York, Jtivera, Gob, de Iléx., ii. 195; 
Suarez y Navarro, Mist, Méx., Vl, 

"The only restriction was that the president should not deprive any 
Mexican citizen of lis life, or expel him from the republic, The powers were 
to cease in January 1530, on the meeting of the congress in ordinary session, 
to which he was to account for his acts. Mer. Col Leow. y Dee, IS20-80, 55; 
Dispos, Var., ii, 69; Boletin Uyic., no, 12; Arrillaya, Kecop., 1829, 365. 
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the general rejoicing, there was a lull in the attacks 
on the government, but only of short duration. Sev- 
eral administrative acts, one of which was an attempt 
to check the abuses of the press, again exasperated 
its enemies. The president’s good intentions being 
now doubted, a coalition of states was formed to 
oppose the administration. The enactment of a law 
of taxation produced even worse results, and it was 
made a point of honor to interpose every possible 
obstacle; every state refused to obey it. For from 
this time the states began to ignore the authority 
of the federal executive, and virtually exercised a 
veto power to suspend the execution of measures 
emanating from it. At this crisis, when an exhi- 
bition of energetic will tempered by prudence was 
absolutely necessary, Guerrero vacillated. His mo- 
tive was undeniably good, but his action was weak. 
He sought allics from among his opponents in order 
to secure peace for his administration, and thereby, 
as he hoped, for the country. Moreover, he tried to 
disarm his enemies by clemency. He decreed on the 
15th of September a pardon to the generals and other 
officers exiled for the affair at Tulancingo.” This act 
was likewise disapproved, and repaid with black in- 
gratitude. 

Another point—upon which there may be some 
difference of opinion—was the president’s course in 
regard to the dismissal of Poinsctt, the American 
minister, on the ground that his presence in the re- 
ee was injurious to its peace and interests. 

nder the pressure, Bocanegra, the minister of rela- 
tions, was directed to request the government of the 


8 Athda, 1830, Jan. 30,165, Bravo, Barrazan, and others camo back 

from New York before they knew of the amnesty, in their eagerness, they 
said, to aid in the countrys defence ayainst the Spaniants, Zavala, Peed. 
Aee., ii, 195; Suara y Navarro, List. Mrx., 164; Bustamante, Vor de la 
Patria, ¥. no. 1. 
»The states of Puchla and Mexico were among those demanding i 
islature of the latter gavens a reason that Poinsett ‘had fine and a 
tecuners, and used them to delude the Mexicans.’ Zuvala, Aevol. J/ex., ii, 
197. 
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United States to recall Poinsett, which request was 
granted. Zavala and his friends looked on this as a 
_ grievous mistake; indeed, it was a glaring sign of 
weakness. Still greater was the error he committed 
in consenting to the acceptance of Zavala’s resigna- 
tion at what was nothing less than the dictation of 
the state legislature of Mexico. This gave his ene- 

nies a siemal victory. 

Valentin Gomez Farfas was called to replace 
Zavala, but having refused the office, Bocanegra was 
transferred to the treasury, and Agustin Viezca took 
charge of the portfolio of relations. After Zavala’s 
retirement the partisans of Guerrero, much divided 
among themselves before, now broke out into epen 
diseord, and the president weakly sent away from him 
every man against whom public opinion was pro- 
nounced, Many who had hitherto stood firmly by 
Guerrero now turned away from him, some of them 
even joining the opposition. The fears of an impend- 
ing change daily increased, and revolutionary plans 
were attributed to the wenerals of the army quartered 
atJalapa, Santa Anna having visited that town, both 
hie and Bustamante were accused of plotting to bring 
about a change in the form of government. ‘They 
then issued a joint manifesto to disabuse the public 
inind, assuring the nation that no such project had 
been entertained by them, or any one, and promising 
to preserve the peace, the institutions, and national 
unity. Subsequent events proy ed that Santa Ania 
was then sincere. Bustamante’s disloyalty, however, 
doves not admit of a doubt; le well knew that Muz- 


3 Zavala was governor of the state of Mevivo, when by express leave of 
Ter Je d-iacure he Lesam ain! Hisiet. At Ue tin in ytesiton the hedslatare 
revokerl that leave, f Zovalatoresica his position in the cabinet, te 
tell Gaervere, * Me retire cansle de sattir Reseatitiles y calumoied Unie 
tenpestal sincnaza a Vil dentro de poco tiempo,’ Pulilie attention: was pour 
tionkirdy attracted: by the strance coarse of the Tegishotare ef Mexico im this 
nititers Which while calling Zavala vanvay from the eabtuet tu resanae his abe 

a astracted the lict net to dohver 
te hiva tel speetally sili t tends thiv wit any chutye hav: 
de boon preverved: aust Zavala, Seeres yo Neearro, Test. Slew, Lud; 
Seraluy Mevol, Mea, ue Lis, 
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quiz and José Antonio Facio were preparing a plot 
to overthrow Guerrero’s government, and all author- 
ities disposed to uphold it. 


It will not be out of place to give here a bricf 
sketch of the history of Yucatan, since I have made 
little mention of that province since 1708. From 
that time till the end of the Spanish domination 
the country was ruled by thirty governors, holi- 
ing also the office of captain-general, who were ap- 
pointed by the crown, besides a few others that held 
the position ad interim to fill vacancies. 

During the rule of Governor Vertiz in 1717, the 
English oceupants of Isla de Tris, later named Ll Ciir- 
men, Were driven away. The mariseal de campo, An- 
tonio de Figueroa, who governed from 1725 to 1733, 
Winning golden opinions fur his generosity to the poor 
during a terrible famine and epidemic, exerted himself 
successfully in driving away the English usurpers of 
Yueatan territory at Belize. Ife burned Wallix or 
Belize, and rebuilt it, leaving it only when he believed 
it safe from further incursions. After his death, how- 
ever, during a trace allowed by a treaty of peace he- 
tween Spain and England the wood-eut ters and turtle- 
catchers reoceupied the place, and wood-eutting and 
smugeling became the established business. Several 
attempts to eject these interlopers, made subsequently 
by governors of Yucatan, had no results. 

An event worthy of qmention was the revolt in 
November 1761, of the Indian Jacinto Canek, with 
a darge number of folluwers, because Bishop Parada’s 
ematitutions, which greatly favored the Indians, lal 
Leen suspended, and their serfdem and condition as 
tribute-payers had been reimposed. ©The rebels were, 
however, defeated in their stronghold of Cisteil, aut 
Jacinto and his chief accomplices panished.” 

# See vol. iii, exp. viii, this work. 

Lociv names may be fuand in shucona, Wist, Yue, ii, 386 554, passin, 


iii, 5-008, passim. 
+ Jauciniv trae condenads a morie ateuacealo, roto, y sa cuerpo qnemlo 
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A crime that caused much consternation was the 
murder, in the night of the 25th of June, 1792, of 
the captain-gencral, Lucas de Galvez. The deed was 
wrongly attributed to an officer named Toribio del 
Mazo, a nephew of the bishop, who, with others, was 
conveyed to Mexico, and immured in dungeons of 
San Juan de Ulta, where they were contined for 
eight years, undergoing trial without any convicting 
evidence being found against them. At last the in- 
stigator of the criine made confession, and both he 
and the actual murderer were captured, and the inuno- 
cent victims released.® 

To Governor Benito Perez Valdelomar, who took 
charze of the government in 1800, Yucatan owed 
much improvement, particularly in public instruction 
and facilities for trade.” During his government 
there came to Yucatan, in 1810, an emissary of 
Joseph Bonaparte, then king of Spain—a young Dane 
named Gustav Nordingh De Witt, who was made 
much of by the governor and society; but when 
his business was discovered, he was arrested, tried, 
and executed.” 

Yucatan, like the rest of New Spain, experienced 
the effects of the new institutions resulting from 
the short-lived constitution of 1812, and the re- 
stored one of 1820. The governor, Miguel de Castro y 
Araos, was deprived of his office, and Mariano Car- 
rillo was made captain-general by the diputacion prov- 
ineial; but though highly recommended to the court, 
Carrillo -was not appointed, and Juan Maria de Eché- 
verri came out as gefe superior politico aud captain- 
general, 
yeehalas al aire sus cenizas."| He suffered his punishment. Others reecived 
=) lashes, and had une ear cut uff, Cisteil was raced to the growml, Peony 
: i ja.0v0 to 17,000 fulivs had been written, and $19,000 expended, Busta- 
mouity, Supl. to Caro, Z'res Stylos, iii, WT; Lu., Notice, Litwy., 6; aAvanza, La 
siruc,, MS,, 78-S4. 
ine Cuad. Lstadist.; Reyil, Mem, Instruct.; Burbacheno, Mem, 


The execution took place on the 12th of Nov, 1810; Ancona, /Jist, Yuc., 
ii. 517-25, 
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During the period thus briefly glanced over, Yuca- 
tan was ruled in ecclesiastical affairs by a succession 
of bishops, some of whom left grateful memories, 
others the reverse, while of many others but little in- 
formation is extant. One of the most famous of these 
prelates was Pedro Reyes, an austere Benedictine, 
who, in his efforts to check the abuses of the clergy and 
improve their morals, experienced great difficulties, 
both with his subordinates and the governor. Juan 
Gomez Parada, who won the love of the Indians for 
his great exertions to benefit them, succeeded Reyes. 
I give below a list of his successors." 


The events that occurred in New Spain by which 
the Spanish domination was brought to an end pro- 
duced the change in Yucatan without political com- 
motion, thanks to the prudence and wisdom of the 
last Spanish governor, Echéverri, who, refusing to 
adopt coercive measures, placed the province in charge 
of its diputacion, and then went away. Emperor 
Agustin sent out as gefe politico and captain -general 
Melchor Alvarez, who took possession of his offices 
without opposition. He was a strong Iturbidist, 
and subsequently, when the empire was swept away 
in Mexico, endeavored for some time to hold power, 
and counteract the effects of the famous plan de Casa 
Mata. He was compelled to desist, however, and the 
province after a while joined the federation of states.” 

The declaration of war by Mexico against Spain in 


© Parada’s death was in 1728. Juan Ignacio de Castorena y Uraua, 1730; 
Francisco Pablo Matos de Coronado, 1736; Friar Mateo Zamora y Pi 
1743; Friar Francisco de San Buenaventura Martinez, 1746, who est 
the seminary; Doctor al Friar Inacio de ludilla y Mstrada, 176 
Antenio Alealde, 1763; Doctor Diego dle Peredo, Jan, 1773; Antonio Caba- 
lero y Gongora, 1776; Friar Luis de Pina y Mazo, 1730, an irate man, con- 
atantly mecklling in affairs not of his prowinee, and causing much trouble; 
Doctor Pedro Agustin de Estewez y Uyurte, frum 190 to May 8, 1527, when 
he clied, Jylesias 4 Couventos, “de 

4 In fact, Mérida and Guadalajara were the two first citics that proclainied 
the federal system in 1523, for which Yueatan was rebuked by Lucas Ala- 
man, then minister of relations of the provisional zovernmnent, He qmaiticd 
the act as inimature, uncircumspect, and anarebical, and as one that migit 
inperil national independence and safety. 
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1823 caused great displeasure to Campeche, whose 
trade with Cuba was thereby interfered with. Meé- 
rida, though an equal sufferer, did not shrink from 
fulfilling her share of duty. 

The state enjoyed peace during the four years’ 
constitutional period of Governor ‘Lopez, though he 
had to strugele against the spirit of military favor- 
itisin that had been fostered by the comandante gen- 
eral Felipe Codallos. The latter showed him much 
opposition, but Lopez upheld his prerogatives, and 
Codallos was recalled. 

The revolutionary projects which were contem- 
plated in Mexico to put aside the federal system were 
warmly taken up in Yucatan, and when the long-ex- 
pected ery of revolution was at last heard, it was in 
that distant part of the republic, The ae of 

Campeche, on the 16th of November, 1s2! ), by a 
public acta, demanded the abolition of the federal 
vovernment, and the adoption in its stead,of a central 
military system, that is to say, a single government 
for the whole country, reeognizing Guerrero’s author- 
itv as far as it did not conflict with the plan, and 
demanding of the congress that it should convoke 
another clothed with powers to constitute the repub- 
lic under a central form of government; with the 
express understanding that the oil, sand military 
authority be vested in 1 the same person.” — This move- 
ment was seconded in Mérida, where José 5S. Carha- 
jal deposed the governor, J. T. Lopez, assumed all the 
powers, styling himself ‘comaudante general, gefe 
suaperior politico y de hacienda, and with his accoim- 
plices declared, on November 9th, the secession of 
eect from the union until a national majority 
should adopt the institutions proclaimed in the plan 
ot Campeche.# The news of this event reached 

®The acts of the pronunciamicnto and documents therewith connected 
may be found in Swares yw Varareo, Hist, Mea. Wed; Hirera, dest. dulayer, 

Wi Ted, Gob de Mex, ii Vs0; BU Boletia tae, no. 35; Arvillayer, 


1 tojpey INH, BOER, 135-06; Bestimente, Vor de da Patria, vo no 1. 
“The revuit caused the dissulution of the state congress aud of nearly all 
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Mexico at a time when the administration was de- 
fenceless. As an effort to avert a revolution, how- 
ever, it despatched Zavala to represent to the rebels 
the unreasonableness of their proceeding. He landed 
at Sisal, where the comandante, Sandoval, refused him 
permnisssion to go into the interior, After some cor- 
respondence with the dictator Carbajal, an order canie 
for his immediate departure, coupled with a threat to 
shoot him if he again stepped upon Yucatan soil 
without express permission. 

Lorenzo de Zavala was born in Mérida, October 3, 
1788. During the revolutionary war of Mexico he 
was closely confined in irons for three years in a dark 
dungeon of San Juan de Ulta. On being liberated 
he visited Paris, London, and the United “States, re- 
turning to his country early in 1822. He was chosen 
a member of the first Mexican congress. At the 
age of 33 he had experienced much suifering; but his 
reputation for learning and political ability was well 
established, Afterward a president of the constitu- 
ent congress, in 1824 he was the first to sign and 
swear support to the federal constitution. Zavala 
served his country loyally, and yet for his defenee of 
the Texans he was branded a traitor by those who 
could not see the justice and wisdom of his purpose. 
Ife died on the 15th of November, 1835, and his re- 
mains were conveyed by four friends to a plain grave 
pespared by his son in a small cedar forest on the 

anks of the river San Jacinto in Texas. There 
they lie in a foreign country till such time as his 
countrymen, remembering his services, may do justice 
to his memory. Zavala was not only a distinguished 
the ayuntamientos. Atleta, 1820, Dec. 30; 1830, Jan. 30; Srarez, Informe, 7; 
Yue. ‘Pacijira, ny. 3, 8 Santa Anna tried to dissuade the leaders of the revult 
at Campeche fron carrying out their intentions, A letter signed hy all the 
chief ottivers hastasked him to support them, His answer wasa long and severe 
reproof, Lepirite Pab., i. nos 120-33. The state of Yueatan continued de. 
tache-l from the rest of Mexico sg the end of S30. Mee. Mem. Rel, sul, 

13; Barbechuno, Mem. Comp.. + 356, 
* Siudoval’s letter clearl s iimplic ul it, and the bearer said that. he hited been 


orderest to state that if Zavala was found on Yireatan soil acain he would be 
* pasado por las armas iumediatamente.’ Zavala, Reevul, Mex, ii, 2UU-14. 
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statesman and journalist, but also a historian and 
writer of travels. I give in a note an account of his 
works. 


While the events above recited were occurring in 
Yucatan, General Bustamante, vice-president of’ the 
republic and commander of the largest military divi- 
sion, proclaimed on the 4th of December a plan 
destructive of his government, under the pretence of 
restoring constitutional order, and the observance of 
the laws which he and his accomplices said were 
infringed by the dictatorial powers vested in the 
executive—powers which, though, perhaps, not judi- 
qonely used in every instance, never became oppres- 
sive.” Santa Anna 'tried to prevent this movement, 
and not succeeding, surrendered both his civil and 
military commands, the former to Manuel Argiiclles 
and the latter to Colonel Antonio Juillé.“ 

Bustamante, though a yorkino, was influenced by 
José Antonio Facio,” a number of discontented york- 
inos, and not a few escoceses, or novenarios. 


46 Buseyo FHistorico de las Rerolucionca de México. This work is in two 
volumes, Svo, the first of which appeared in Paris in IS31, ancl the second in 
New York somewhat later, It gives ua the history of Mexico from the 
breaking-out of the revelntion in Lsus to [s30. ‘The most valuable portion 
is thatin which he speaks of the events that he had a direet partic: patton in, 
asa member of the constituent conzress, povernor of Mexico, aud minister 
of state, Which he describes ina fluwing, eles aantstyle, and with remarkable 
furce, dese mling the acts of the federal posy, of Woich le was one of the 
lnost eminent members, Any bopardal and unprejrulwed eritic will recs 
nize in the author a learned publicist, historian, piilusepher, economist, ard 
estan, Another editwn, also in two volumes, appeared in Mexico in 

Zavala’s other work was his Vieye a low Extarloa Uaidoa, Mérida, 1846, 
which is preceded with a sketch of his fe and writings, by Juste Sierra, 
The hook, aveording to Zavala own stutenient, lag net (he merit of orivinal- 
ity, and dad not entail on ham much hibor, aa the deseripcens, documents, 
adeven tnany of the remarks were either tuken trom others or from memo 
ravla mide onthe spot, ‘bhatiswhat he sued himself, hoping that it mizht 
be usetuite hisewmerymen. Dut the tict stands that it as a plulosepaie 
work, showing a deep stidy of the manners and cistems of the Anmnean 
peyple, aud more specially of their puliteal insututious, which were so 
clas ly copied by the Mesigans, 

© Alatoan himself uses these words respecting their use: ‘Mn lo general 
fad mes bien beneneo que opresiva.’ dat, Mey. S40. 

“Ile them withdrew to his hacicwla of Ma de Clavo to wateh the 
course of events, Nastvez y Navevvo, Host, Mor, V2. 

” Favio, Guerreru’s murtal cuemy, was a Mex 
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The revolted force assumed the title of ‘ejército 
protector de Ja constitucion y las leyes.’” Its chief 
presents to us a second time the spectacle of the vice- 
president heading a revolution to overthrow the 
government. In this instance perfidy was added, and 
ingratitude to the man to whom Bustamante really 
owed the office of vice-president, as well as his mili- 
tarycommand. In a circular to the congresses of the 
several states, Bustamante said that Guerrero’s gov- 
ernment had ignored their wishes, and deprived them 
of their sovereignty, substituting for their welfare the 
will of ambitious ministers." Minister Bocancgra on 
the 7th of November answered the circular in words 
which explained the ease with which Guerrero’s ad- 
ministration came to be overthrown. “The institu- 
tions,” he said, “cannot be sustained if the general 
government is unable to fulfil its dutics, as will cer- 
tainly happen if the lack of codperation on the part of 
the states causes the failure alike of the coherence and 
harmony enjoined by the constitution and laws.” 
But the seeret of the revolt was that the rebels 
could not bear the sight of one of Guerrero’s race 
occupying the presidential chair, and ruthlessly de- 
stroyed a government whose only faults were exces- 
sive liberalism and clemency. 


from childhood in Spain, where he served in the army and reached the rank 
of colof cavalry, He served long under Gen. Elio, King Fernando's tool, 
aul later a famous Carlist chivfiain, nuturions for his dislike of refurms and 
constitutional yovernment.  Facio retarned to Mexico im 1524, and was em- 

toyed to restere order in Tabasco, On the failure of Montano’s plan, which 

© had supported, he went to reside in the U. S., whence he came back to 
take part in the national defence. He then became Gen, Bustamante’s sev- 
retary at Jalnpa, Later, uuder that chicf, he attained high ollicial rank; 
anc, faithful to tle political principles he had imbibed in Spain, mever under- 
stood or respected public opiniuny he became noturious for his selemes to 
destroy his cnemics, and for his course in relying mainly on brutal force to 
uphold the administration of which he formed a part, Marera, //iat, Jalrpa, 
ii. 65-6; [., Gob. de Mex., ii. 137; Suarez y Navarro, (list, Mer., 103. 

» Bustamante, Vor de la Patria, v. no. 5; La Cruz, v. 635; Mex. Mem. 
Guerra, 1831, doc, 1, 12-13. 

“In his hypoeritical address he adds; ‘Weighed down by taxation, the 
moncy taken depictes their treasuries; the nation derives no advaniaze; the 
army is wasting away, its needs not being looked after, Such a bard acminis- 
tration has induced in many the belicf that the evils are inherent in the fed- 
eral system,” 
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The tidings of the defection at Jalapa almost over- 
whelmed Guerrero. He looked around him, but 
found no one to aid or advise him. For a time the 
old spirit asserted itself, and he resolved to place him- 
self at the head of the few troops still remaining 
faithful amidst the general desertion; for the bad ex- 
ample shown at Jalapa had been followed elsewhere. 
Ife summoned congress,” and on the 11th of Decem- 
Ler tendered a resignation of his dictatorial powers, 
about which so many complaints had been uttered. 
Such an offer, had it been accepted, which it was 
not, would have deprived him of the only resource 
he had to keep his enemies in check. IIe ought 
rather to have resigned the presidency. 

The step of summoning the chambers was a fatal 
one, for the reason that the senators and a large 
minority in the lower house worked in accord with 
the revolutionists. The president signifying his in- 
tention to command the army in person, the congress 
chose José Marfa Bocanegra president ad interim. 
Contrary to the advice of his friends—among whom 
was Santa Anna—who -counselled him to make a 
firm stand in the capital, assuring him that they 
would begin operations against the rebels, Guerrero 
left the city at the head of 2,000 or 2,500 men, and 
marehed in the direction of Ayacapiztla. ILe had 
been called to Puebla, by a numerous party in that 
city, where, before the enemy occupied it, he could 
have retnforeed his small army with 4,000 well armed 
civie troops; lie could also have drawn to his aid the 
national guard of the state of Mexico, Thus with 
10,000 men and the popular favor he could easily 
have defeated the small rebel force of 3,000. But he 
failed to take his friends’ advice; he had evidently 
lost his old spivit. While he was on the march, avoid- 
ng rs Col. Ley., 1829-30, 190-1; Dublan and Lozano, Leyis, Mex., ii. 
°' Afleti, 1830, Jan. 13. 


“Dee, 16th. Mex. Col. Ley., 1829-30, 194-5; Arrillaga, Reeop., 1829, 
305, 3U7; Dublan and Lozano, Legis. Mex., ii, 209. 
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ing any encounter with the enemy, an uprising to 
support the movement at Jalapa took place in Mex- 
ico under a pronunciamiento entitled Plan de Quin- 
tanar,” which was aided by José Ignacio Esteva, 
governor of the federal district.” No step having 
been taken either by acting president Bocanegra or 
hy Anaya, the comandante general, to check revolu- 
tionary attempts, the plotters, in the night of the 22d 
of December, assaulted both the palace and citadel, 
which were surrendered to them without resistance; 
and that shadow of a government, composed of Buca- 
negra, Viezca, and Moctezuma, vanished after an ex- 
istence of five days, during which it could do nothing 
but helplessly witness the rapid advance of the revo- 
lution.® 

The victorious rebels at once constituted an execu- 
tive authority ad interim, composed of Quintanar, 
Liicas Alaman, and Pedro Velez.™ Lorenzo de Za- 
vala, Manuel C. Rejon, and Fernando del Valle, who 
had taken refuge the previous night in the mint, were 
arrested, but released a few days later on promising 
to recognize accomplished facts, 






This paper, in its issme of Jan, 7, Bs50, 
sures us that Grucrrero, in his anxicty to avert blood-hed, had sent commiis- 
sinuers to treat with Hnstamante, bit Muzquiz detained them at Puebla, 
Meantime the revolt broke out in Mexico, 

“Atter Tornel’s departure as minister to Washington, Exteva was ap- 
pointed ly Guerrere his successor as pevernor of the di-trict, He had a very 
dirvet part in the revolution at the capital, Alaman, Hist, Mij., Vv. ap, 54-9; 
diierva, List, dalepa, it, 573. 

* The plan involved a recognition of that of Jalapa, and was signed hy 
eleven generals and sixteen coloncls; among the former being Quintanar, the 
tyro Rayons, Terreros, and Zarzusa, Areva, Mist. Jelerpa, i 

© Quintanar was mace a general by [turbide, snl since the 
tien hat Leen wholly out of political life. His physical conrage was mn- 
doubted, but he lacked the mural qualifications to control and direet masses of 
men. His domestic qualities were respectable, and his wife's family rela- 
tions induced him to serve now as the instrament of archellion, Velez was a 
haiive of Zacatecas, born in 1757; had been Gen. Cruz's leval adviser, aml be- 
extae the chief justice of the supreme conrt when it was feanderd in 1829; an 
honest inan, and quite an able jurist. The rebels tnade use of im, ancl he, 
prolably from fear, permitted them. He was minister of juctive in 1st, al- 
ways hizhly esteemed, aml died the Sth of August, byt. Zacola, Merol, Mer, 
ii. 21; Rivera, Gol, de Mee, ii, 4, 7. Of Alaman full information is 
given where. The act of congress of Dee, 23, [s20, appointing thet 
executive under article #7 of the constitution, may be seen in Lalla aud 
Lomo, Liyis, Mex, ii. 210. 
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The occupation of Mexico by his enemies com- 
pletely unmanned Guerrero. On the night of the 
25th, without apprising General Ignacio Mora and the 
troops of his intention, he secretly lett his camp at Jona- 
cate escorted by Colonel Francisco Victoria and fifty 
horsemen,” and took the road to the south, consider- 
ing himself safe after he had crossed the Mescala 
River. Thesimple-minded patriot had not calculated 
that perfidy could reach him there. From the south 
he made a representation to the congress offering to 
abide by its resolution.® For some time Guerrero 
remained with his family on his estate of Tierra Colo- 
rada near Tixtla, but left it on receiving news from 
Mexico that six eut-throats had been taken out of 
the jail of Mexieo and employed to murder him.” 

Before the end of 1829 all the states exeept Vera 
Cruz had accepted Bustamante’s plan.® The legis- 
lature of Vera Cruz had hurriedly summoned Santa 
Anna to assume in person the eivil and military com- 
mands, the acting commander of the forces, J uillé, and 
Antonio Heredia, eolonel of the 5th battalion stationed 
there, having already refused to accept the revolution- 
ary plan. Santa Auna took command on the 17th 
of December, and issued a manifesto in which he de- 
elared is intention to defend the established govern- 
ment, Guerrero being ‘the lawful chief magistrate of 
the nation, and recounized as such without objection 
from any “of the respresentatives in congress after 

# Soon after Mora and his troops joine| the rebels of Falapa, 

It beying, *Situady ex una ele las pobliciones del sur.’ 21//-¢a, 1830, Jan, 
18; Sueres. woerra, Hist. Mea, Iv-0; Zarala, Rerol, Mex, ii, 221-2, 
Alainan hasit thi it Croerroro, distrusting his treops, proposed to sil 
the new government te se Action of conyress, atel then withdrew 
sonth, "pe rmitionlele ely shierno llevar para su cseolta un cseuadrom de ea- 
ballotia. Hist, Miy., ve S$7-0, 
‘ = declaration at hia trial, 7th March, 1831. Mex. Proceso Iustruct., 
42 

“Guanajuato, Querétaro, and Jalisco, whose comandante gen. was Joa- 
quin Parres, and San Lina Potosi, conmanded by Gen. Lais Cortazar, were 
anong the first to make pronunciamientos in faver wf the plan, Aer Mit, 
dalajyer, 73; Suares y Navarra, Vist, Mea, U2: Ath, S28, Dey — 
ZUEBU; an, 3, 30, Feb 1 ‘0: Lspictte Palo, U30, Jan. 
21; Arcilaga, Recopn. Wl O44, BOG WN, 2p Paedla, Manis, 1-14; Buctoy 
Jem., 120-9; Mex Mem. Nel., Lk 
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Pedraza had renounced his claim to the presidency.® 
Sending 350 men to Perote, he himself made an ex- 
cursion to Huatusco. His intention was to march 
against the capital and overthrow the new govern- 
nient, but he was abandoned by his men, the very 
troops that had served under him against the Span- 
iards. Whereupon Bustamante accredited two com- 
missioners near him to confer on public affairs, and 
the result of the conference was that Santa Anna 
gave up his pes and proclaimed that inasmuch as 
Guerrero had abandoned his post, he felt. compelled 
to recognize the lawful authority of Vice-president 
Bustamante.” 

Anastasio Bustamante y Oseguera was born in 
Jiquilpan, in the province ot Michoacan, on the 27th 
of July, 1780, and passed his first years in Zapotlan 
elGrande. His parents, though not in favorable pecu- 
niary circumstances, provided for him a good primary 
education; after which, at the age of fifteen, with the 
aid of friends, he entered the seminary of Guadala- 
jara. His conduct there was all that could be de- 
sired; he showed remarkable talents as well as a dis- 
position for study, which qualities with his modesty 
soon won for him the regard of his teachers and class- 
mates. He next went to Mexico to study medicine,“ 
and after graduating as alicentiate fixed his residence 
in San Luis Potosi, where he soon acquired a hizh 
professional standing and a competency.” 


* Before that date—on the 1ith—he had issned from his estate a stirring 
addresa expressing luis resolve to support, even untu death, Guerrero’s lesitl- 
Mate authority, Hivera, dist, Jule, 995-9; Zurals, Hevol, Mex, ii, Bie 

After this summersault Santa Anna went back to M 1 dle 0, 
Soon after, the legislature of Vera Cruzabandoned its hostile a itude, Fie ret, 
Hist. dalapa, ii. OT; Suarez y Navarro, dist. Mex., 9; Zavula, Ree 
vol, Mex., ii. 203; Bostamante, Woz de la Patria, v. nos 1,2, 7; Wieh. Mem., 
1830, 1; Atleta, 1820. Dee. 2, 23, SU. 2s, 25 1830, . Jan, 2 3, pu Gace. Mew, 
extra, 1850, no. 18; Sante Ant, 1 Gen, th aud compat., 
sep aarelts C., Noticias, in Mec, Sue. Geeg., Boletin, Bd a yi. 454, has is 
















@ His teacher was Dr Linger, then professor of chemistry in the colegio 
de mineria. 

* He was svperintendent of the hospital, and heal physician of the house- 
hold of Brigadier Calloja, tiieu iu command of the Luth brigade. 
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Having from his earliest years manifested a liking 
for the military profession, and devoted some time to 
the study of its most useful branches, in 1808 he re- 
ecived his commission as one of the officers of the 
commercial battalion, composed of young men of the 
best families in San Luis. His long military career 
under the royal banner, and subsequently under Itur- 
Lide’s, is well known to the reader. Iturbide made 
him a member of the junta provisional gubernativa, 
and the regeney promoted him to mariseal de campo.’ 
Later he was honored with the grand cross of the 
order of Guadalupe, During Victoria’s administra- 
tion he was made a general of division.” 

Bustamante was possessed of much presence of 
mind, courage, and sound judgment. With firm- 
ness of character, he would yet subordinate his opin- 
jon to that of others when lie saw the necessity for 
so doing, ILe was a lover of civilization and en- 
lightcnment, and apparently a disinterested patriot; he 
was also liberal and frank. In his private life he was 
exemplary.” 

On the Ist of January, 1850, Bustamante, as vice- 
president, assamed the executive oflice, and issucd a 
proclamation on the 4th, in which he described, from 
the standpoint of his party, the political situation of 
the country, accusing the former government of 
abuses of power and fraudulent use of the public 


@ He was a colonel when he joiued Iturbide in Guanajuato, Mer, Doe. 
Ra lativos, WS. . 

In Is2s the Estado de Oceilente made lim one of its citizens by a for- 
mal net of the lezisliture. Misael, Col, Doe no. 78. In duly Psu the 
nittional consress declared hima ‘benemcérito de la patria,’ Mee, Col Lew y 
Deo, WM, OF -9. 

Rivera, after commending Bustamante's private life and public services, 
attribates te dim ernel instinets, and credits him with beige taithful to his 
friends, and vrateful for favors, (diet. dabei, ii, oe. This virtne of gvati- 
tivke he ¢ taly did not show ii his action toward Guerrero, Aceorling to 
Zavala, Bera Mex. ii 11, Bietamante wis servile, and at was modersteod 
that Gaerrery'a preferences for him were in the expectation ef wig bit a4 a 
piessive Bastrament, such as he tal heen tu th ibish erown, gan afterword 
te Load Farther particulars may be fant in Basteonente, Tint. Lore 
ite, 2a WA: de, Cand, Hit, MS, viii, 28-4, and aleronis, diag. Mer, 
Soeth Aianaan. Mi Wg ee 11, 997 i atl Rivera, Mit, dalapen i OTM 
furnich poriraits of Bustamante, representing lai as aman of tine appearance, 
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funds. He concluded by submitting his conduct 
to the decision of the congress and people.” The 
new cabinet was formed on the 7th with the follow- 
ing ministers, namely: Lucas Alaman, of relations; 
José Ignacio Espinosa Vidaurre, of justice and eccle- 
siastical affairs; Rafael Mangino, of the treasury; and 
José Antonio Facio, of war and the navy.” 


The question now occurred what to do with Guer- 
rero. His election could not be declared illegal, for 
such a declaration would equally disqualify “Busta- 
mante. In the senate it was moved to declare 
Guerrero morally incapable. After the motion had 
been warmly discussed in the lower louse—for the 
suke of appearances, it is presumed—it was enacted 
on the 4th of February, 1830, that the man decorated 
for his eminent services with the title of *benemedrite de 
la patria,’ whom that same body had only one year avo 
chosen to fill the chief magistracy, was not able to 
govern the republic. His acts were repudiated.® 
The law was published at once. 

The change was not favorably reecived in the 
south, where numerous parties took up arms and 
labored to bring on a general revolution on strictly 
federal principles 3. Juan Alvarez raised the standaril 
of revolt, and the government had to meet its enctmics 

Bustamante, Manif., 1-20. Consequent upon which the levisliture of 
Chihuahua, Jan, 28th, petitioned congress toanake a thorough investigation 
into the conduct of President Gnrerrero aul his ministers, ineludiieg also that 
of Vice-president Bustam: ante from the time he took command of the reserve 
army. Ateta, IS50, Jan. 2, 46, March 6, 3° -7. 

% Aluman had held no public ollive since he resigned this portfolio in 
1825, 

3 This portfolio was offered to Mier y Teran, who declined it. Arrillaga, 
Recap, Uh 4. The four appointees were certainty able men. Dat they 
were not federalists, and did not enjoy public coulidenve for that reason, 
Alita, W920, Jan. 9, 83-4. 


** Tieng imposibilidad para gobernar la repiibliea.’ Mex, Col. Ley,, 820- 
30, 8; ae anil ORT hayis. Y tpt, Lecup., laid, 3, 






: rail him, as he would 
have to atlix ini ‘signatnes to the set of ‘Dee, 2, Is, He need that if 
Guerrero had been a nonentity, then he bad ne power te set 
wader whieh he and others were ‘exited; he, Barragan, must therefore gu again 
into exilu. sfleda, 1829, Dee. 2s. 
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on their own ground. Supported by Colonel Codallos, 
he captured on the 16th of March, 1830, the town 
and fort of Acapulco.” 

Under Alvarez the opponents of the government 
maintained their past and General Armijo, hav- 
ing been appointed to direct the operations against 
them, perished in a bloody battle fought near Texca 
on the 30th of -August, 1830.7 Guerrero raised 
his standard toward the end of 1830," and was 
jeined by Alvarez; but their forees were routed on 
the Ist or 2d of January, 1831, by the better organ- 
ized army of Bravo near Chilpancingo.” Guerrero, 
much against the advice of Alvarez, retired to Aca- 
pulco, paying no heed to warnings given him that the 
government was planning his destruction. It was 
not long before a diabolical plan to that effect was 
matured. The government no doubt had it in view 
in making preparations by land and sea for the recov- 
ery of Acapuleo. It seems that Guerrero’s support- 
ers had in their service the Sardinian brig Colonibo, 
owned by a Genoese named Picaluga.’ Whether of 
his own volition or at Minister HFacio’s request—a 
point which, from the secrecy observed, must be left 

The garrison revolted, and Berdejo, the comandante general, and others 
egeapul by som. ifeta, USO. April 1, SOOT; Saves y Navarro, Jlist, 
Miss, 205, 2us, 2IS-1G, 227; Bustamante, Vos de la Patria, iii. wo. 5, 8, iv. 
sil ie was defeated by Alvarez, and took flizht; but being much hated in 


the south, waa pursued, overtaken two miles from Texea, and hacked todeath 
on the spot. Zavali, Kerol. Meéa., ti. 340-1; Bustamante, Vos de la Patria, ve 
ny, 26, 2-7. 

Ou the 13th of Oct. 1830, he issued a prelamation at Acapulco, exylain- 
ing his course. ‘The ducmment was circulated in Mexico, ancl oceupied Min- 
ister Alaman’s attention in November, He issued anather at Texca on the 
lethof Dee. Mer Mea. Guerea, ISL, dow 1, 1-13 Pep. Sueltes, ney 2hy 
Mej., WW, 202; Ricera, Mit, debit, ii. G7; Bustamante, Vox de 
la Patria, ve no. 2, 1-5; Mer. Procese Lustruct., 182-5. 

9 fiastemaute, Vor de da Patria, ive wo, 20, 6; UL, MS., vi, 9-13, Swares 
y Navarro, (Hist, Mee, AS-i. Owing to a severe wound in the chest, re- 
ceived in an action of war several years previously, Guerrero was unable to 
underge the fatuies ef the campaign, ashe bad rep ated! hemorrhieres, throws 
iw out pieces of bone, which condition demanded repose. Zereele, Revol, 



























Mow. ti. 342; Soares yy Necro, Hid. Mer, 2 For his victory Bravo 
Was re by act of consress of Feb, 15, , With # sword of henor. 
Debloa awd Lezane, Leyia, Mes, ii. js 





"There was at the time a ramor in Mexieo that Guerrero had chartered 
@ vessel Wherein to leave the republic, deta, Lou, ap. o, 429. 


PLOTS AT ACAPULCO, 7 


to conjecture—Picaluga came to Mexico in December, 
1830, and offered to Facto to remove his vesscl from 
the eoateol of the government’s opponents, and place 
her atits disposal at Guatuleo for the sum of $50,000, 
which would pay all damages he had alre: ady sus- 
tained, and compensate him for her use in the future, 
This is the story told by the government and by Pica- 
luga himself, But the general belict’ is that. Pacio 
and Picaluga struck a bargain upon the spot for the 
latter to betray Guerrero into the government’s Lands.” 
Soon after Picaluga’s departure, orders were Issuci 
to Captain Miguel Gonzalez to station himself with 
a — at Gustules ta-rocciva te G dombo, or if 
enemics landed there to capture them. The eneinics 
of the government have charged that the orders 
given Gonzalez were to receive Guerrero from on 
board the vessel as a prisoner. Gonzalez accordingly 
went to Guatulco, having with him two other officers, 
one of whom it is believed was expressly appuinted 
to act as prosecutor and the other as his clerk. The 
Hotter Picaluga soon found an opportunity to earn 
his blood- -money.™ 8 Manuel Primo Tapia and Man- 
uel Zavala, who were in Acapulco, commissioned on 
the part of the government with General Barrazan to 
make conciliatory proposals to the chiefs of the south, 

* Facio claimed that Picaluga’s offer to surrender his vessel was sponta. 
neons, and was accepted because it hastened the government’s plans ina 
manner that could not have been foreseen. ‘The suecess of the plan surprised 
the ministers, whe, though ignorant when they tirst heard of all the eireum- 
sianees connected therewith, were glad to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to paciiy the country, Mesaorit, 85-5, Carlos Bustamante, who was then a 
supporter of the powernment, gives the fall account of the bargain mare he. 
tween Vacio and Viealuga for the betrayal by the latter of Gaverrero for 0.081), 
declaring that he Knows the particulars as given by him to te: tene, Vos de fa 
Patria, Ms, ,vi. 25-5, Thearrest was mole (he evcasion of much rejoieine, with 
rinive of bells. The eabinet said to the congress that the proper measures 
demanded by the situation had beer adepted. 

“It iiessertedd that the government was se snre of its prey that even 


the stamped paper requirerl by law for judicial proceeines hil heen pros 
vider, and was foumd on board the vessel. Svar y Navarro, lit, Mee., 
227-20, 

*3eneral Duran paid Picalnga in Oajaca 3,000 gold douldoons, Giirahs, 
Deed... iw Mix. Provess Lustruct.. 

© This appears in the declarations of Tapia and Zavala and in ot her deen. 
ments, Mew, Proceso Lasteret., lO7=13, 15-16. Rivera, diet di tapa, Hb2- 
13, says Gia? Dareean’s plan for eoneiliativu liad been weated by tite guveras 

Misr. Mux., Vou. V. 7 
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having secured passage on the Columbo, Cucrrera 
accompanied them to the wharf. There Dic abner in- 
vited him to breakfast on board ap brig, whieh invi- 
tation he accepted; Miguel de Ja Cruz, eollector of 
the port, also went on board. When brealsfast’ was 
over the brig set sail, Guerrero concluding to go as far 
as the entrance of the harbor, having a boat in tow 
for his return on shore. But while in the act of bid- 
ding his friends good-by, he was seized and bound 
by the crew, and together with the others taken to 
Guatuleo, where the vessel arrived on the 20th of 
January, 1831.°° On the 26th they were marched to 
Oajaca,® where they arrived on the 4th of February, 
and the proceedings which had connnenced at Gua- 
tuleo were continued, Licutenant-colonel Nicolits Con- 
dcile then acting as the prosecuting officer. 

The ons prefer red against Guerrero were as fol- 
lows: 1. That he had personally direeted tie revolu- 
tion of Tx Acordada, and obtained the presidential 
chair over hundreds of corpses, the plunder of the 
P arian and many wealthy houses, by which proceel- 
ings he had dishonored the nation, and made her ap- 
rear despicable in the eyes of the civilized worl. 2. 
That after his overthrow from the presidene y he had 
pretended to abide by the decision of the congress, 
and on finding that the decision was against him, hi ul 
joined Alvarez and his soldiers, whom he had secr etly 
incited to rebellion. 3. That alter the battle of Texea 
he ordered the oflicers of Armijo’s division to be shot, 
though they were marching under the safe conduct 


ment asafolly. Bustamante alsodisapproved it at the time, Voz dr la Patria, 
iv, no, 18, 3-5; 7 

® (eonzalez} in his report of the 21st makes it appear that Guerrero sud 
the others had landed carly in the morning of the presious day, and liad fen 
ecapiried, decqitva Ofc U1, Feb. by suply dnc, Proccse Lastvet, Tan3. 
Ti the prisoners were taken on shore, they must have been returned to toe 
ship, for itwason buard of her that the initiatory judicial procecdings touk 
piace. Phy 102-3, 

* Facio had beforehand ordered Bravo to send troops in the direction of 
Thayer to puard against a resene, amd the comandante at Osjece lool also 
been instructed to send Guerrere tu Perote; but a couuter-order reiained hin 
in Vajuca, fu, 197, 
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granted them by Alvarez. 4. That he seandalously 
violated the capitulation at Acapuleo, not only de- 
priving the government’s soldicrs of their arts, but 
forcing them to go away almost naked. 5. That know- 
ing, as he did, that he was not a legitimate presideut, 
he had raised an army in revolt against the authori- 
ties, causing the ruin of families and persons. 6. 
That he disregarded the generous overtures for peace 
made him, preferring his personal agyrandizement to 
every other consideration, and looking with indiffer- 
ence on the destruction of upwards of 3,000 lives, be- 
sides large amounts of property, ete.; and lastly, 
that he was at the head of the rebel forces which 
fuught against the government troops at Chilpan- 
cingo.”” 

The first charge was outlawed by an amnesty de- 
eree, and should not have been revived. The prose- 
cuting officer applied the most opprobrious epithets 
to the victim, and even added the slanderous accusa- 
tions that Guerrero had, through Zavala and Poinsett, 
attempted to borrow inoney from the United States, 
pledging the territory of Texas for its repayment.” 

fe accordingly moved the court to pass sentence of 
death on the accused, which was done. The sentence 
was approved on the llth of February by Colonel 
Joaquin Ramirez y Sesma, the comandante general 
of Oajaca. Three days later, on the 14th, Guerrero 
was taken to Cuilapa and shot, after being compelled 
to listen on his knees to the sentence of the court.” 
It is, indecd, a singular coincidence that Iturbide 


© These charges were drawn up by Facio himself, and confidentially trans- 
mitted to the eomandante at Oajaca, Jif, 155-5. 

®Vhis char ze the prisoner declared to be utterly false. J, 150, The 
evidence of Franciseo May sand José Maria Becane rra sustained his asser- 
tion, and stamped Alaman, Facie, andl other open enemies of Guerrero as un- 
principled slinderers, Avera, Gob, de Mea, ii, 41, Weer, Mor, app. spesha 
of sucha contract for $12,000,000, Zavale pronounces it a Lareiaced inven- 
tion of Guerrero’s enensies, Kerol. Mer. ii, 200, 

Phe fact was duly communicated the same day to the government, [is 
tamaute, Vesde la Patria iy. 104 27, 28; MS., vi. 22-55; MS, via. di This 



















y 
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author asserts that Viec-president Bustamante was powerless to prevent the 
execution, Gulinete, Mex., ii, 21, tullowing index, 
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and Guerrero, two men of diametrically opposite ideas 
regarding government, united their efforts to accom- 
plish their country’s freedom, and that both met with 
death by public execution at the hands of the same 
political party. 

Guerrero left a wife, Marfa Guadalupe Hernandez, 
a daughter aged 18, named Maria Dolores, and a 
nephew, Prudencio Catalan, for whose education pro- 
vision was made in his will. The widow was appointed 
executor of the estate. 

The Jalapista party was held by the nation answer- 
able for Guerrero’s execution. The treachery by 
means of which the ministers effected his capture was 
never forgiven them.” After their downfall the sen- 
tence was considered a murder, and Alaman, Facio, 
and Espinosa were impeached on that and other 
charges; but the accused were never convicted, for 
the reason that the proceedings were lengthened out, 
and eventually the case became a party question.” 


®* Picaluga, for his share in the vile transaction, was sentenced by the ad- 
miralty count in Genoa to dewth, and to pay damages, but eseaped punish: 
ment, never having returned to his country. Zan ay Ddit, Mrj., xii, B2=- 
wives the sentence in Italiun, Gonzalez, the otticer who captured Guerrero 
atl superiutended his execution, died covered with leprous sores. Aivere, 
Goh ile Meta tic Vs 

“The house of representatives constituted as a grand jury indicted 
the three, exempting Minister Manzino, Mer, Proceso Lastruct,, 254-5, 

* Alaman and Facto had hidden themselves, the latter escaping tu Europe. 
While at that safe distance he published a book entitled Maneria que subre 
Los sueesoa hel ticmpo de ent misisterio, y sobre la causa intentada contra boar 
ewttro ministros, Paris, 1535, Sve, 5 pp., and an app. of S pp. In it the 
author, after denying the legality of the body that impesched him, goes on 
to state from his own standpaint the political events woich took plice in 
Mexico daring Vice-president Bastamante’s adminisiration, endeavoring to 
defend its course, particularly in the execution of Guerrero and others ot the 
feleral party. Tle seems to have exhausted the vocabulary of abuso against 
his cnewies, making at the same time revelations that areauything but honor: 
able to the govermnent of which he formed a part. Facio never figared 
agin in Mexican politics, but his rank in the army was restored to lim in 
Into. Arritlaga, Recop., W835, 482. Quite dierent in manner and style was 
Alaman in hia Defease del exsministeade relacioues 1), Lucas Aleman, Mexico, 
Iscd, Svo, xxii and 126 pp. He was politic and suave, as belhooved a man 
Who was not yet out of danger. His arguments, like Macio’s, were intenled 
tu show that the course of Bustamante’s minisiers was a wise and weeessary 
one to seenre peace and the best interests of the connury. It is disiicult to 
believe that the guiding mind of the adlministration hid no know!edze of 
Fecio’s bargain with Piealng Be it as it may, he was finally avyuiced of 
ail calpabiuty by the supreme court, Micera, Gob. de Mew., ti, 140. 
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The congress of 1831 voted to Guerrero’s widow 
and offspring a yearly pension of $3,000." The legis- 
lature of Oajaca in March, 1833, decreed that his 
remains should be exhumed, and with due solemnity 
be deposited in the church of Santo Domingo.” The 
town of Cuilapa was erected into a city under the 
name of Ciudad Guerrero. That same year the 
national congress ordered the remains to be trans- 
ferred to Mexico and placed in a mausoleum in the 
Santa Paula cemetery. This was not carried out 
till 1842, when it was deereed that the highest honors 
should be paid to the hero’s memory. On the 8th of 
April, 1843, a monument was ordered to be erected 
in Santa Paula, at the expense of the public treasury, 
and dedicated to Guerrero. 

After the ex-president’s death the war in that 
region of southern Mexico, later organized as the state 
of Guerrero, ceased, Alvarez submitting to Busta- 
mante’s government. 

® At the death of either, the survivor was to have the whole pension. 
Dublew and Lesano, Legis, Mex, ti. 314; Arrillerja, Reeop., USL, 216. 

“A full description of the exlumarion and other ceremonics appears i 
Carrillo, Estudios List., ii, AV-3u; Guerrera, VV, Soberane Berto. 
Riva Palacio, who had married Guerrero's daugliter, was granted the rigit of 


citizeushi}y in the state, 
® Drcree of Nov. 17, 1833, Dublum and Lozano, Leyis, Mex., ii, 601. 
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CONSERVATIVE RULE. 
1830-1852. 


Desrotic Mrastres—Copatros’ Revonvtios—Yorkrxo Orrosition—Po- 
Litical, Buexpers—Ixstirvrions Mnostereren—xeLay'’s Arrarn—IM- 
respina Cuaxces—Sanra Aysa's Proyesxciamimsto—Tlis Dirrar ar 
Totomé—Since or Vera Cucz—irs Faiprre—Revoirtions is Tamau- 
Liras—TERAN'S Sticipk—Sayta ANNa’s Reronmen PLaxy—It is Sec- 
oxpED Evsewnere—Batrtce or Los Canmetos—Fatt or San Lyris 
Porosi—lts Erricts in Mexico—Acrine Presipenst: Mezguiz—Les- 
Tamante’s Vietory i Gerasxagsevto—Sasxta ANSNa's Sceeuss—DLesva- 
maste’s Deruars is Pren.a—AnmisricE—Piass or Paciricarius— 
Tue Kevoterion Tricwriaxt. 








Tue party which had labored so hard for nine years 
to cain control of the government was at last triumph- 
ant. It was believed’ by many that the chanze would 
prove beneficial. Tndeed, fricnds and foes alike trust- 
ed that the pledges of the leading men would be 
faithfully carricd out, and a constitutional policy with 
tolerance adopted. Unfortunately, the new rulers 
manifested no such intentions. Their first step was 
to draw from coneress a vote to lewalize the rev- 
olution that had elevated them to power. lelying 
on the clergy and the army, they initiated a policy of 
persecution against the authorities, functionaries, aud 
prominent men of the yorkino or popular party. 

Freedom of the press soon ceased under the re- 


' Several governors and others were depose, a number of prominent citi- 
zens exiled, and the jails tilled with political opponents, or persons denourecd 
Vy patil spies. Mieere, Dest dale. ii, WL, atni-73 Moor, Olras Su itus, 





be 420-9; Lesudas, Ab yoru Lif, 1-10; deta, 1980, ap, 2v, 45, 
(let) 
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pressive system of Minister Alaman, Ouly journals 
defending the government were allowed to exist.” 

The gover nient was not long permitted to pursue 
its despotisms in peace. Revolutions broke out iy 
southern Michoacan and other parts of the south, as 
well asin Mexico, San Luis Potos{, and Puebla, which 
ruuscd much trouble; though, for want of popular 
support, they were quelled, and their promoters arbi- 
trarily dealt with.* 

The military clement, being now well looked after 
as to pay, emoluments, and honors, was daily gaining 
a preponderance in public affairs; and the governmeut 
further increased the number of its supporters by 
Winning over the chiefs who had favored the lite rev- 
olution Ly means of an amnesty law, so called, but 
really a penal one against conspirators,’ afterward 
amended, allowing officers in the rebellion not only to 
subinit, but to tender to the pardouing authority their 
services against their former comrades. They were 
received with the rank they held among the revolu- 
tionists, and even given promotion, The government 
was running from one blunder into another in its 
endeavors to sustain itself. Ln October it forced Go- 
mez Ledraza, who had come back, to leave the coun- 


*The Afete was killed under the burden of fines. The press of the capital 
was finally reduced to EO Sof and 2 yistro Gerere!, aol Liter Bas taunniie’s 
Vor de he Patera, tocether with a few lowe sheets to cirenlote 
rabble, Bera’, Renal, Mer, ii 812-1; Aivera, Mist, Sataya, ii 

2 Like of Codatlos, becan in December IS20, an Leriudied in Thi scumne 
month of ISt0, whos: chief and a few compenions were taken prisoners sand 
bloat at bhiccen: are, Aude, Revol, Mex, i. 355-6, 829-31; dees cmartisle, Voz 
ds la Petrie 8, no, 17, 8: Jd., MS, vi. O08 ares) 
Lietruet 2 sonwetnes in Sieh Movements Were cil her put 
toek sili te > lems terms of impeis wonment, boii N, 
fosaina, of eli ntienary we a “ Mictoria, a brother of the tirst 
presilent, Cristubal Boru unled, Cal Jos? Maryitez, hid seeretary Joyargiia 
Garate, aid ers dm San Jnis, cael any in Miche we ty were suel. To come 
cases, us in Morelia, the claines of Inuimanit wl; in of irs, net 
even ‘the form of a trial preceded, Suarez Mit, 224 ablae 
rote, Uist, Mej. ee (8 fil., Proves, aT ' Seah re, Vus 
de la Patvia, iv. no. 16, 35 et ken, , Vv. no. Ul, let; Riv ra, Hist, Jatspa, it. 
Gatti fel, Got. de “Mee, ene | ep by 

*Mareh lM, aAvrifloiga, Recap, WS, QS-21. The end of the aov- 
erota ni was lo ect ridoef iis caemies, ander the gach uf w pordou, toe eaue 
them. Sears y Navarro, dot Mew, 220. 
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try.6 This unjustifiable proceeding was sustained by 
the subservient mivisterial tii jority in congress, 

The national congress from L829 to the end of 1830 

taken as a whole, was undeserving of popular respect. 
During the first session both hotses were subservient 
to the demands of all parties, Their bickerings and 
general discordance brought upon the country all the 
troubles resulting from the Jalapa plan. In 1830, 
the levislative body, with a few honorable exceptions 
amon its members,® went over to the support of the 
men who effected the overthrow of Guerrero’s govern- 
ment, which explains the ease with which it was accom- 
plished as well as the faeility with which Bustamante’s 
administration obtained a legal status. But the con- 
gress of 1831-2 conducted itself’ with still greater sub- 
erviency to the will of the ministers, passing special 
laws, establishing special courts to terrorize those dis- 
contented with the existing order of things, giving 
the government almost unlimited powers, “tie rowing 
proseriptions, and rewarding erime. It permilted the 
executive, without protest, to modify or construe the 
laws at will. 

The judiciary was not free from the corruption that 
pervaded congress. ‘The courts, from the lowest. to 
the hizhest, lent themselves to subterfuge and chi- 
canery to please the government, and became its ab- 
ject tools, as was made evident in the proceedings 
wrtinst Alpuche, Zerecero, Gondra, and others, and in 
the admission of the most absurd chances, pre ‘erred 
in most cases by notoriously disreputable men.’ The 
independence of the legislative and judicial powers no 
longer existed, and the people were actually at— the 

® The reason alee was that Pelraza’s presence would support the oppo- 
sition te the vovernment, and invelve hee countey in still preater conmiotion, 
Qui cg t Koa, Aces, in Zrvata, Becol Moa, ti. RAT Tabs Adena, diet Vej, 
t Mirra, Hist, dalape, it. G05 4 Alrayes, Mist, Gea, Mer. ¥. W283. 
stat ia Pachoes Les al, Rej jon, and Portugal; Deputies Quintana Roa and 
Cifiedy, Kejon was beaten in the streets by insti: gation of the : gevernment, 
Bustamante, Vazele la Patria, Ms., vii. 3-4. 

The death penalty was inflicted on im: any not taken with arms in their 


h nels, or in open revolt against the constituted authorities, Suarez y Na 
varro, Hit. Mes, 224, 
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mercy of the government and its myrmidons—a state 
of things which, it must be confessed, was made avail- 
able for its purposes with ability and energy, without 
neglecting to gain the favor of the clergy by conces- 
sions that virtually restored their former influence. 

The despotism of the military is illustrated hy the 
violence shown in the arrest of a printer at Guadala- 
jara by the comandante general, Inclan, which was 
of so outrageous a nature that the insulted state au- 
thorities and legislature deemed it proper to remove 
to Lagos.? The government for a tine, from motives 
of policy, took no action in the case.”  Facio tried to 
extenuate Inclan’s fault without offending that and 
other legislatures, and did not recall that general till 
the 28th of December." 

This affair precipitated events when the opposition 
to the government had not yet matured any plan to 
bring about a reaction. The moderate element in the 
several parties limited its efforts to cliecking the retro- 
gressive policy of the administration, and trusted, for 
a radical change, to the renewal of the executive and 
congress at the end of 1832. But the large number 
who had suffered or were suffering at the hands of 
despotism would brook no farther delay; the policy of 
the opposition was in their estimation too slow and 
altogether dependent on electoral eventualities to be 
waited on a whole year, during which those in power 
would use their large resources to keep it in their own 
hands. The probabilities were all in favor of the gov- 
ernment, which counted on the codperation of the 

*Tt is said that Bustamante, to further win their gand will, visited the 
churches and prayed much, whereby indalsences were vatned from the pope. 
This led to disagreements in the cabinet, tuo mach prepor:lerance hey given 
to the clerzy. Facio wanted the army to be uil-powertul. Mirera, Gob. de 
Me, ji, L-5, 

*Full particulars of the case in Alaman, Preven, 32-7: Fein, Erpoa. 
a daa Cis, V2); Rinera, List, Jadapt, tdi, 20-1; Mora, Oleas Nacltus, i, 
pp- x1, Ixv. 

 Alaman gives as the chief reason the probability of a movement at Guada- 
lajara in favor of the central syscm of governncnt, wiielr woudl have been 
supported hy the whole army. //est, Mei, ve Sob 


'On that date he surremlered his command to Col Cirily Gomes Anaya, 


Jal., Espos, al Cony. 7, 14, 21. 
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authorities—its own ereatures—in many states, and 
on the indifference of others? Jalisco and Zacatecas, 
however, occupied a position between those willing to 
wait fora rata change of ruler, and those who wanted 
to effect it “by force of arms. Without leaning -to 
either extreme, they organized their militia and Ke pt 
fanning the flame oF diseord in. the press. Wealthy 
Guanajuato, under General Luis Cortazar’s advice, 
was also prepared fora turn of events. Chihuahua, 
Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and Tabasco, 
being at a distance, were to be called into action in 
the event of a conflict with the central force. Mean- 
time the parties were carrying on intrigues to win 
the clections. Three parties were playing fir the 
stake, namely, the fricnds of the existing order of 
thinus, the muder; ites, auc the radicals.” Amidst the 
ae vitation the administration felt sare of victory, and 
would probably have gained it but for an unforeseen 
occurrence that dashed to the ground all its plans, 
and hurled it from power, 

Bustamante on the Ist of January, 1852, congrat- 
wlated the legish: itive body on the Progress the repub- 
lic had made under his rule, adding that the fury and 
animosity of political parties had almost disappeared," 
ny lattering manifestations of confidence erected him 
from the ministerial i: yority and his other support- 
evs, When tidings arrived which contradicted his as- 


» Puella, Vera Cruz, San Luis Potos!, Duranzo, Querttaro, 
. and Uajaca were al Sonora ancl Sintloa diel thir local 
lickerin-s to oceupy them, and being far away froin tue ceutre, dil not ach 
feel the haml ef the geueral government, Sreores y Naeurvo, Meat, Moe, 21, 

8 'The administration party wanted aman as peesilent who would socure 
them what hasl Deen gained wader Gustamiunte’s rule: the tederates desired a 
combination of the old ideas with the new; the think party was lie ce aud 
alfectedl cxayerated ideas, favoring rarlical measures, such as aboliion of 
ficros, contcaiion of ecclesias'ieal property, refortmagen of the rel sinus 
orders, aud disbandinent of the army su as to crush out muiiliturism from the 
country, 

U'Tie states were all represented as having considerable surplus fuimls, 
The minister of the treasury could dispose of Jarze ainomins ae Vera ering 
aml Tampivo, and had provided for the payment of six months’ interest on 
the forenm debta, ustemante, Voo de la Patria, MS., vit, be Tt anust be 
confestedt that the adininistration hd) ucla improved the financial aid ine 
dusirial condiiiun uf the county, 
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severations regarding the popular satisfaction with 
his policy. The garrison at Vera Cruz had, on the 
night of the 2d of January, issued a pronunciamiento 
demanding, among other things, the dismissal of the 
ministers. ¢ 

Santa Anna had been living quictly for two years 
on his estate of Manga de Clave, The administration 
had tendered him positions and he had refused thei. 
All persons desiring to put a stop to the arbitrary 
acts of the gover muent, and prevent the coming clec- 
tions from being conducted under the influence of 
Bustamante’s ministers, urged Santa Anna to place 
himself at the head of a movement to effvet their re- 
moval.™ Santa Anna was convinced that ‘only a re- 
sort toarms could remove the dangers of a wide-spread 
revolution that would lead to general anarchy. The 
disinissal of the ministers was thousht to be the rem- 
edy for the evil, and this was the exclusive object. of 
the pronunciamiento. It subsequently took another 
direction by the express will of the several states. 
The ministers and their friends attribute:1 the move- 
ment to different motives, accusing Santa Anna of 
sinister views, and charying Colon: ‘T Lander ‘o, one of 
the chief promoters, with acts of a dishonoral le char- 
acter."° Whatever the actual promptings may have 
been, the grievance complained against was thie con- 
duct of the ministry, as set forth by the complainants 
in their act, a synopsis of which I give below.” Santa 

Tt was hoped that by his mediation the object could be accomplished, 
Suarczy Navarro, Hist, Mea. 803, 

santa Anna wanted to be president. Lantdero had embezzled $18,000 o€ 
his res:ments funds, Bustamante, Vos dela Patria, MS., vii 4-6; Alamecn, 
Mist, Mj, ve 85 
‘ae tieht aud other officers of the garrisons of the town andl fortress, hy 
invitation of Civiuco Vasquez, commiudante general, assemllerl at the house of 
Col Pedro Landers, amd atver considering the siiuation, arrived at the conela- 
sion that the country was threatened with revolution and probally with am 
archy. ‘The canse of this general discontent was attributed to the arbitrary 
acta of then, tusiers, Which had made the ain hateful to the people. and Hil 
been Jr din spite of the vice-presidents remunstranees, —T; Taster was 
repress uted as a firm supporter of the ferleral system, but his action Was 
teamine Th by the nd eR Accompanying the ling fpr othe sols tee 


resolvins Vere adopted: D. The parson renews the ob Gans aesined ia 
the plaw of Jalapa to iaithaunly Ubserve the tederal coustitution aunt kuws; 
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Anna accepted the position, and on the 4th of the 
same month addressed himself from Vera Cruz® to 
Bustamante, detailing the occurrences at that city, 
and modestly tendering his good offices as a mediator 
to bring about the w ished for result w ithout breaking 
the peace or causing disturbance. 

While Santa Anna and his followers awaited at 
Vera Cruz the goverpment’s decision, the ministry 
made preparation for resistance. The four ministers 
ayipeared before the chambers to inform them of these 
oceurrences. After the official despatches had been 
read, Alaman read private letters from Geucral Iberri, 
and explained from his standpoint the action of the 
revolutionists at Vera Cruz.’ That minister next 
proceeded to justify his own and his colleazues’ con- 
duct, and declared their intention to keep ‘their post 
so Jon as the congress did not consider them open to 
the charges that had been preferred against them.” 
However, on the 11th the four ministers laid their 
resignations, accompanied with aa explanation of their 
motives, before the executive; but they were not ac- 
cepted. Both houses of congress manifested their 
wish that the ministers should continue in office. 
This was tantamount to a resolution that the demand 
of the revolutionists at Vera Cruz should be disre- 
2. Asks the vive-president to dismiss the ministers whom public opinion 
charges wich upholding ecutralism aud tolerating abuses aainst civil liberty 
gmk persoual rights; i Tt appoints a committee of two ollicera to lay these 
proceedings be fore Santa Anna, aml invite Lim to repair to Vera C ruz and 


take comuiuied of the forces; 4. The garrison, in the event of Santa Anna's 
ern 





accepiatiy m of the invitation, alistains from addressing the supreme ys 
ment. ‘The creneral will send this act and such other remarks as he m 
expedient to ‘the viee- pre shat aie the authorities of the federation an : 
adopting such measures, besides, as may conduce to the accomplisimentot ie 
desired “Ubjet. Sutres y Nacurro, Uist, Mex, 20-7) Lustomeaate, Vor de la 
Petriny May vii D105 bly Hest, Santa Anna, s dd, Mist, Hiarbile, 2M; 
Rivers, List, daapa, iti, 45-04; Becher, Mex, 59-41, 45, 33-4. 

b He had first got possession of $279,000 from the federal treasnry, against 
the protest of Treasnrer Lebrijar, Bavtanvmte, Verde ta Petria, MS., vit. U. 

“He antioncd as causes of the revolution that the trovwypes hs al been led 
to helieve Urat General Gomez Pedraza had been called back to the republic, 
aul that to support bis landing, a military camp had been fvanded under Cal- 
devon, aid troops woukl be stationed in Vora Craz. 

27 the chambers should hold them toaccountalility,’ ‘sies que hubicran 
Galo ne ivo & las inculpacioues que se les hacian,’ Suarez y Navarro, Llist, 
adr e., Di0-7. 
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garded as untenable and unconstitutional. Notwith- 
standing which the ministers remained in power much 
against ‘their will,” and after a while insisted that their 
resignations be accepted. 2 Meantime, thousands of 
expressions favorable to the government came from 
its friends, which were looked upon as so many evi- 
dences that the movement at Vera Cruz was con- 
demned by public opinion, The ministry thereupon 
resolyed to employ all the resources at its disposal to 
erush the promoters. Minister Facio temporarily 
left his department on the 11th, and repaired to 
Jalapa to organize a Strong division, which was placed 
in command of General José Maria Calderon. Poace- 
able means were, however, first tried, commissioners 
being sent to induce Santa Anna to abandon his hos- 
tile attitude.* But they effected nothing,* and no 
recourse was left but to appeal to arms.  Facio had 
completed his preparations by the end of January, and 
General Calderon was to begin operations the next 
month. Thinking to obtain the surrender of Vera 
Cruz on the approach of his troops, Facio tried to 
bribe José Maria Flores, the commandant of San 
Juan de Ultia,® who returned diznitied answers, re- 
jecting the proposal, Hostilities consequently com- 
enced. Santa Anna at first obtained some per tial 
sucecsses, but at Tolome*® he encountered the minis- 


7 On the 20th of January the legislature of Zacatecas petitione] the vice- 
resident not te keep these men in power against their will, as there was no 
wan borineg it 
The vier: pre-ident had been showing them some coldness, Birstamaiite, 
la Patria, Ma., vii, 15, 

The coin omers were the view-overnor of Vera Cruz. M. M. Perez, 
ator Ti rhards Couto, and a treasury ollicial panied Vicente Segtira. 
Suarez yn Navarro, Hist, Me Lu ut, 

"Phe report of the commis ioners to the povernor of vi era Craz, and Ala- 
man . to the chamber of dopnttes, are given in Suers y Navarro, dist, Mex, 
270-3; Bast neaute, Vor de la Pavia; MS., vii. 21-3, 

cS ‘Foe yollered Flores the maak of fall colonel and £25,099 if he wonld 
make a counter-proninciamienty in the eostle. Dis amd Calderon ’y letters, 
both elated Jan, 25, 1952, appeared in LY Coy i he 
Li Peatade la Leberted, wo, 13, and were used at Vacie’s impeachment in ba, 
Alex. Proceso Lastruct., SA. Faviv also tried te win Over oilieors and mien 
with ollers of protwotion aml reward. Miera, Gob, de Mee, 156. 

*@ A small village of palm huts, having narrow path le sulin: ¢to a bridve 
which was the pas age-way for the miser: ably pice. Sueur. y uvarr, list, 
Meéx., 270-7; Revert, dLint, Jalan, 
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terial troons, 3,760 strong, on the 3d of March, and 
wfered a ‘disustrous dete at, losing heavily in killed, 
wounds: d, aud prisoners,” Lesides a considerable quan- 
tity of amumnition and ‘muskets. The ministerialists’ 
Ju-s was also severe. After this disaster Santa 
Anna hurriedly returned to Vera Cruz with the 
remnants of lis foree. He at once set to work to 
organize avotugr army, and prepared the town for 
detenee, Calderon by a little activity might now 
Lave made short work of the revolution, but by his 
(latoriness, expecting that the town would easily fall 
juto his hands, and alxo from motives of humanity to 
avert further bloodshed, he gave Santa Anna time to 
complete his preparations, and on arriving in front of 
1 city found his adversary stronzly fortitied, with 

2 heavy picees of artiller yoon the ramparts, and 
2 np men. Calderon completed his preparations for 
thie siege on the 12th of April; but all his efforts 
failed to reduce the place, while hundreds of his mea 
were falling vietins to the deadly climate? Finally, 
in View of occurrences in other states, and after losing 
upward of 1,000 men, Calderon raised the sieve ou the 
13th of May, and retired to Jalapa, where we must 
leave him for the present to consider important events 
in other parts that eventually affected Vera Cruz and 
neieh boring states, 


Rumors had been for some time in circulation that 
several states Intended to disresard the authority of 
the eeneral administration. To ward off such blows, 
the government used all its means of persuasion, and 
mate the amost of Teran’s influenee in the enstern 
states, Where he had the military command. Peace 
was preserved in that quarter till March, when tlic 


7 Among the killed were colonels Landero and Andonacrui, beth of whom 
Tord done: gered i ainst the Spanish duvlers tuder Barradas., The 
Prisoners were 32 v tine e el alent 4oue rank snl tile. 

*Comsress on the 2oth of Apral assed a Law granting Santa Ama and hia 
ators a lanailsitinw pardon, Whigh they ind ssacutly rejeciced, Sudevet y 
Nuvarvo, liist. Mee., 297. 
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standard of revolt was raised in Tamaulipas by Fran- 
cisco Vital Fernandez, who was supported by the 
comandante at Tampico, General Estévan Moctezu- 
ma” Teran prevailed on the legislature to set Ler- 
nandez aside, and restore the authority of the goyern- 
ment, and after some conferences with Moctezuma, 
finding conciliatory action unavailing, he attacked him 
at Tampico on the 13th of May, and met with a dis- 
astrous repulse, which necessitated his retreat to 
Villerias, wherenpon Moctezuma marched into the 
interior. 

Teran afterward obtained some advantages over his 
adversaries ; but the disaster at Tampico, the misfor- 
tunes of his country, and his despair of bringing about 

yweace in the region under his command, together with 
family troubles, alieeted his mind, and drove him to 
connnit suicide on the 3d of July, 1832, at Padilla, by 
thrusting his sword through his boxy.” 

Teran’s death at this time was a serious loss to 
Mexico, as he had become the link between the mod- 
erate wings of the yorkino and escocés parties, and 
was their candidate for president of the republic. 

The government's fears as to the eflvet of the oc- 
eurrences at Tampico and elsewhere soon became 
realized, José Antonio DBarragan revolted in San 
Luis Potosf, and soon after Zacateens and Jalisco 
adopted a revolutionary plan diffcring somewhat from 
that of Santa Anna, in that it involved the removal 
of Bustamante from the executive, aud proclaimed 
Gomez Pedraza as the legitimate presideut, regardless 

? \acteznma was an oll royalist sollier during the war of indonendence, 


aul afierward served under Ttarbide, Tle hal been uatef service when Pres, 
matite, at the request of his eld friewd Col. Martin y Agairre, browsht 













inte the army, givin hin the brevet of a general of bricade, 
fp ypenuting him to the cummati at Vampice. Lastaniwte, Vos de le Peteia, 


Ms.. vii. Gb- 7. 

“Rivers, Hist, Jalapa, tii, 1-1; Niles’ Reg, sii 455, Te! ran was one of 
the few Mexicans of peueval scientific aliaimucnis, aman of dig rh chavaccer, 
fod a peofuuml thinker. Torwel, Broce de ia Mit whe ebeta, Vs, 
Jan. 0, My Bustamante, ce Mist, Mx., viii, % it. Vaz ale le 
Porria, ii no, 23,3. Loran was interred in the same tumb with Lourbide, 
Alumun, Mist, Mj. v. $00; Licera, Mist. Jalapa, ii, V1, 
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of the fact that he had voluntarily resigned his claim 
to the position." By right he could not be regarded 
as legitimate president without a new election; but 
the party of progress, formed by two strong sections 
of the yorkinos and escoceses, had no other man after 
General Teran’s death in whom it could repose conti- 
dence, especially on the eve of the presidential elec- 
tion, which under the law could not be postponed. 
When the secret of the lezitimists, as they were 
called from the project to bring the general govern- 
ment again to a legitimate status, leaked out, though 
it had been earetully kept by the authorities of 
Zaeateeas and Jaliseo, the administration at Mexico 
considered itself in imminent peril, inasmuch as the 
revolution in its new tendencies was assuminy a dif- 
ferent aspect. This condition of afliirs evidently 
called for peremptery measures and extraordinary 
sacrifices, Alaman did not allow himself to be intim- 
idated, and believing that with the presence of an able 
and influential general at the head of the army in the 
field the impending storm misht be weathered, he 
recommended that the vice-president shoul assume 
the command of the government’s forces in person, 
and on the 10th of May asked authorization therefor 
from the chamber of deputies." It was refused, anl 
the enemies of the administration had the opporti- 
nity to say that the proceeding had been a farce with 
the ulterior view of recovering in that puerile manner 
its lost prestige. This false step was followed by an- 
other, which was an attempt to remove the founda- 
tions on which the revolationists based their opposi- 
tion, They had demanidesl the dismissal of the min- 
isters, and on the acceptance of their resignation the 
exceulive thought that the question would teriiuate. 


"The plan of calling Pelraza to the presidency was the work of Gomez 


1 
Faring ancl Gov. Garcia of Z a Moret, Olavre Sueltee ip. Inxy. 
Art D2 of the eonstitua tay ihe lit. Alunanexpo sof Ue siti. 
tion wad deny aunlable one, maintaining tat the execuiive at Che healt whe 
anny woald be better able to vause the constitution amd rigits of the uativa 
tu be respected. Sure: y Nucarre, Mist. Jdex., 20-1, 
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They were therefore allowed to resign on the 17th 
of May.* But the action, which four months pre- 
viously might have been beneficial, produced no good 
effects now. The conzress had expected much trom 
the firmness of the cabinet, so often proclaimed as it 
had been in divers ways. It was thought that the 
ministers would not leave their posts till they had tri- 
umphed, or Santa Anna had been persuaded to tender 
his submission, Their present action was a disap- 
pointment, and the states were disyusted with the 
undignified course of the chambers. 


When General Calderon abandoned the siexe of 
Vera Cruz he left 800 men under Rineon on the 
pucnte nacional® to keep Santa Anna in check; the 
latter, however, got the better of Rincon, cutting off 
his communications with the main body of the gov- 
ernment army. Rincon having retreated to Los Or- 
ganos, Santa Anna went to the hacienda El Encero, 
and an armistice* was agreed upon and signed at 
Corral Falso on the 13th of June, with the object of 
holding conferences on the puente nacional, to treat: 
of peace, on the 6th of July.* Nothing resulted 
therefrom, however, except a promise on Santa Anna’s 
part to undertake no operation against the govern- 
iuent troops during forty-eight hours reckoned froin 
the morning of the 15th.” 

The failure of these, negotiations resulted from 
Santa Anna’s refusal to accept any proposition frou 


®The portfolios remained in charge of the chief clerks excepting that of 
the treasury, of which Mangino continued in charge tiil the Bih ot August, 
alter a new ministry had been orcinizen Mer. Mont. aeicaida, Us70, lid 
1. Mangino was really no politival entity, Suares y Navarro, Mist, Mee, 
at 

The puente del rey was so called after the indepenlence. 

* Santa Anna’s commissioners were Col, Avago anil dose M. Vidal; for Cal- 
deron, Cul, Felix Mering and Adjutant Jose (iarefa Conde, ‘Terms of the 
armistice in Surety Navarro, Hist, Meéa., 200-7. 

% The commissioners who acted in’ the government's name were Ex-pres. 
Guadalupe Vietoria, and Governor Sebastian Camacho of Vera Cri 

*Pustumante has it that they revealed ‘le intqatblad de Sauta Anna, y 
de Jas hordes que de setuiao,” at also the Tack of stability amd iouur of the 
geverument., Ves de be Patria, Mo, vii. 127. 

Uist, Mix. Yo. Ye 8 
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the government, because, whether at his own instiga- 
tion or not, the garrison at. Vera Cruz, urged by the 
authorities of Jalisco and Zacatecas, had on July 
5th made a pronunciamiento in favor of restoring 
levitimaey to the government, or in other words, 
jenoring Bustamante and proclaiming Pedraza as the 
riglitful president of the republic.* 

“The despatches conveying the failure of the nego- 
tiations with Santa Anna reached Mexico at the 
sae time with the news that Zacatecas, Jalisco, and 
Durango had adopted the plan of placing Pedraza in 
the presidential chair.” Zacatceas placed 4,000 iili- 
tiamen under arms ready for active service. In 
Durango General Urrea replaced Governor Elorriasa, 
who had been deposed in| Mareh 1830 by Busta- 
mante’s ministers, and in Jalisco the comandante wen- 
eral Cirilo Gomez Anaya was forced to leave Guada- 
lajara. 

On the other hand, San Luis Potosi,” Michoacan, 
Chihuahua, Mexico, Puebla, and Tabaseo favored 
Bustamante; but in Tamaulipas Colonel Mejfa seized 
the port of Matamoros, where he obtained the neces- 
very resources for his 600 men and a squadron of six 
vessels, Ife then proceeded to Tampico to unite 
his forces with those of Moctezuma, and not finding 
hin there," jomed Santa Anna at Vera Cruz, 

Mocteztma made a rapid march toward San Luis 
Potosf, and at Pozo de los Carmelos defcated the wove 
crnincut force under Colonel Otero on the 3d of Au 


* The acta sets forth the grounds of action, and direets Santa Anna to ac- 
cede at the couferences to nothing incompatible with its two articles. Swcarcs 
” Vivarro, Viet, Mow, 300 Wve Lustanciete, Voz de la Patria, M3., vii. 
124-5: Iivera, List. Satipa, iii, OT. 

» Zavatecas made the Gauiaiie July With, Durango svon after, Jalisco 
on the Lithof July. Suarez y Nararro, "hist, Mote. , 812, B14; Bactameate, 
Ve fa Patria, MS., vii. 157-9; adleares, J, Manis, iLO: Pinart, Col. Loee., 









i. 
he legislature empowered Gov, Reyes to raise troops, and to borrow 
E1OOAI) tor micet expenses. 

# Moctezuma, after undoing all that Teran had 1 done at Cindadl Victoria, 
and replacing Vital Pernaudez ia the governor's cauir, had mazched into the 
iiteriur. 
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gust,” which opened to him at once the gates of the 
state capital. The authorities created by a revolution 
on the 21st and 22d of July and the comandante 
general Zenon Fernandez took to flight, leaving as 
governor Felipe Manjarrez, a member of the city 
council. On the 5th of August the ayuntamiento 
accepted the situation, and six days later the lewis- 
lative diputacion permanente ict for the sole purpose 
of nullifying Bustamante’s authority, and declaring 
Pedraza the rightful executive of the republic. 

The occupation of San Luis by the revolutionists 
staggered the governmeut. The chamber of deputies 
at once authorized the vice-president to take eom- 
mand of the army. In his absence the executive 
was intrusted, by special choice of the deputies vot- 
ing by states on the 7th of August, to General Mcl- 
chor Muzquiz,# who on the 14th took possession of 
the office with the title of president ad interim. Bus- 
tamante retained his position as vice-president; but 
alter a victory over his enemies he resizned it on the 
19th of September.#” 

His resignation was not accepted by congress, but 
the course of events made it effective. 

General Melehor Muzquiz was born about 1790 in 
Santa Rosa, in the district of Monclova, Coahuila. 
In 1810 he left the college of San Idefonso to join 
the revolution for independence. When a colonel he 
was captured by the royalists, and would have been 
shot at Puebla but for an opportune amnesty decree 
that included him. ILe supported the plan of Izuala, 
and in 1824 was governor of Mexico.” From his ac- 

“2 The battle lasted three hours. Otero was slain, many otficers were 
wounded, aml the rest, with a few dispersed soldiers, roaehoil the eity three 
hours later, Bresteamante, Voz de les Patria, MS., vii, 2-0; Suares y Navarro, 
dfist, Méae., 317-8. 

© This is said to have been a free, spontancons act, without military coer- 
cion, 8. L. Potosi, Dipet, Perman,, 2-5, in Porart, Col, Doe, 

 hle laud 15 votes out of 17. Gen. Bravo received one, and Juan Tonacio 
Cioloy the wai ie and Lowno, Ley. Mex., ii. did, 401; Arrétiepe, 
ated that he did so of his free will, asa citizen and asa suldier 
who had never yiven way to force, Sores a Narareo, [it, Moon, 330, 

“Pres, Victoria made him a gemeral of brigade, Distauiuite amung his last 
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tion in concert with Facio to promote the plan de Ja- 
lapa, Muzquiz came to be looked upon as Busta- 
mente’s second and possible substitute. 

Muzquiz was an honest man and a disinterested 
patriot, ready to do his duty and undergo any suffcr- 
ing for his country and his principles. At his death 
his family was left unprovided for, and his widow had 
to keep a school for support. Some time after Muz- 
quiz’s death, his name was given to the place of his 
birth.” 

Muzquiz appointed his cabinet on the 19th of Au- 
gust, with the following ministers: Francisco Fago- 
ava, of relations; Juan Ignacio Godoy, of justice and 
ecclesiastical affnirs; Ignacio Alas, of the treasury; 
General José Iynacio Iberri, of war and marine.* 

No one had any doubt of Muzquiz’s honesty of pur- 
pose, but his identification with the party, now thrown 
out of power by late events, rendered it impossible for 
his government to satisfy the leaders of the revolution, 
who were demanding a legitimate authority. 

The first efforts of the new administration were 
directed to the preparations for Bustamante’s cam- 
paign. Guanajuato and Michoacan were in peril of 
mecting with the same fate as San Luis Potosi, the 
forces of Zacatecas and Jalisco now ecodperating with 
those under General Moetezuma. Bustamante ae- 
cordingly hurried to Querétaro. With his force of 
4,000 men divided into three divisions, commanded 
respectively by generals Amador, Duran, and Arista, 
Justamante marched to San Miguel el Grande, since 
named Allende, where the enemy oecupied several 
Luportant positions, Ile attempted no movement 


acts placed his nomination for ceneral of division before the senate, but Muz- 
. gui4, on assaminms the executive oitiee, recalled it. 

July 31, 185, the eousesd deeded Mazquiz benemdérito de la patria.’ 
Amiga del Prublo, V2 Agosto, 145, on; Batamante, Mom dit. Mor, MS, 
i. 215-5, ii, Me 

si we had heen sinre 1821 in fover of a foreien monarch.  Therri waa 
olijectionable to the revelationiets, The other twotiursters were measurably 
respected by their oppouguts, being advucates of popular represeutaive gure 
evulucut, 
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against the city, and occupied the town of Dolores 
Hidalgo. Moctezuma with superior numbers ad- 
vanced, on the 17th of September, to the haciendas 
of El Rincon, evidently intending to seize the impor- 
tant position called Puerto del Gallinero; but Bus- 
tamante, detecting his purpose, occupied it early in 
the morning of the 18th. Five hours later Mocte- 
zuma came up and at once opened fire. In a short 
time the action became general. Moctezuma having 
first arranged his columns so as to assail the enemy 
on both flanks at the same time, the brunt of the at- 
tack was finally made on Bustamante’s left line, after 
it was found impracticable to break his centre. B 
massing his whole force against that line, Moctezuma 
exposed his columns to the fire of the enemy’s bat- 
teries as well as of some battalions stationed under 
cover on the slope of a hill. The result was that his 
troops were driven back by Bustamante’s cavalry to 
where he had stationed his reserve. He tried to re- 
new the attack, but soon found himself outflanked, 
and the rout became general and complete. His dis- 
persed men were hotly pursued as far as the hacienda 
of Las Trancas, and cut down without mercy. The 
mortality on Bustamante’s side was large, but that of 
Moctezuma’s army was enormous.” 


“Suarez y Navarro accuses Bustamante of having led the pursnit in 
person, mercilessly slaying the fugitives. //ist, Méx., 329. The parish priest 
of Dolores Hidalgo, Rev. Ignacio Moctezuima, on the 23d of September, re- 
ported that he had buried 924 in the battle-tield, and 45, who diecl of their 
wounds, in the parish cemetery. That total of 969 did by no means include 
all the victims, as the priest had not, owing to great distances, reached all 
the slain. According to Bustamante, Vos de la Patria, MS,, vii. 160-82, who 
gives a detailed account of the campaign, the number of killed in the battle 
Was 2,123, The prisoners were 6U4, including 149 wounded, Zamacois says 
that he investigated that point, amd was assured by truthful persons from 
Sun Micuel el Grande that the number of killed exceeded 1,500. Jdist. ML-j., 
xi. 908-9, 

Suarez y Navarro, Juan, Historiade México 9 del General Antonio Lopezde 
Santa dnna, Mex., 1850, Large Svo, pp. vi. 457, with Santa Anna’s portrait. 
This work covers the period from IszL to the beginning of 1833—not to 
1348 as indicated on its title-paye. Of the events in the years Is21-1527 it 
gives litle more than a résumé; but of those which occurred between 1523 
and 1832 a full account is given, particularly of the last year. Tho author 
purports to furnish a trife and honest detail of those events, refuting at the 
same time a number of accusations that had been preferred against General 
Santa Anna, He presents his opinions and proofs with good judgment aud 
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Bustamante now reoeeupied San Luis Potosi on the 
S0th of September, reinstating the deposed autheri- 
ties.” THe might easily have quelled the revolution 
in the other hostile states, but that news reached him 
of General Valencia’s defection in the state of Mex- 
ico, which imperilled the national capital. He had 
only advanced as far as Peon Blanco, where he ob- 
tained, in the latter part of October, a promise from 
Governor Garcia of Zacatecas that he would cause 
the legislature of his state to revoke the act recoy- 
nizing Pedraza. That promise was not fulfilled, ow- 
ing, as alleged by Bustamante’s partisans, to the in- 
fluence of Luis de la Rosa and Gomez Farias over 


Garcia. 


Affairs in Vera Cruz were in the mean time assium- 
ing a most unfavorable aspect for the government. 
Facio, who since Calderon’s retreat from Vera Cruz 
and his own resignation as minister of war had been 
in command of the government troops in that state, 
could not hoast of much progress in his operations 
against Santa Anna. The latter had been active in 
recruiting and mestructing his army, and on the 29th 
of Beptember was ina condition to assume the oflen- 
sive, With the view of raising the spirits of his 
men, some of whom had beeome downeast on he: arin 
of Sine ‘tezuma’s defeat, ie resolved to engare with 
Pacio, and if victorious march forthwith on Puebla. 
The latter, who was then crossing the heights of 
Maltrata, im ationed one half of hia troops in the 
town of San Acrustin del Palmar and in the haeicnda 


sration, Ww erie ever aowing himself to nse ha fonate lanenage when 

’ wees, Hi nareative and rhe are elar, ied his 
gvemucnta often well granted, They the result of his own 
posenal observations but he atikes ovcasiaial qnoteions fom scimedard 
authorities, An appemlsx is attoehed to the work containiays corrections sand 
wdlitional notes: the latter necurdines the Sate i ver Lturtale’s return from 
Batrepe in Ps24, ancl Mesiean retatio: « with Garitesnmeuie, 

S' Hhis py itylaged in We les slative els ‘leer was afterward thrown 
ont by the popnlace. Lesttite, Vecede ta Pe we ¥ii DON: Sees y 
Nivarre, Hot, Moo 


wl. The revolutionary 
found hospitality in Zacatecas, OL. Lufusi, Layee! 
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of La Trasquila under General Autonio Azeirate, 
while he with the other half occupied the Chaltepec 
hill. Santa Anna, making a feint on Facio with his 
cavalry, directed his real attack, under colonels Mejia 
and Jarero, against Azcérate. After a short but 
well contested action, in which Azesrate lost lis life, 
the government troops were completely routed, with 
a loss in killed, besides the commander, of 12 officers 
and 353 rank and file. All the arms, ammunition, 
and 280 prisoners fell into Santa Anna's hands, 
l'acio precipitately fled to the sierra, and the vreater 
part of his remaining force beeame dispersed.” 

Santa Anna at onee marched on Puebla, which 
after a short semblance of defence succumbed on the 
4th of October, the garrison being allowed the honors 
of war with permission to go to Mexico.” Santa 
Anna lost no time in advancing upon the capital, and 
a portion of his army rei ached Tacubaya on the 22d 
of October; the other divisions oceupying the sur- 
rounding towns, the line of investment was soon estab- 
lished, 

Meantime the greatly alarmed government had ob- 
tained from the congress a vote conferring on Presi- 
dent Muzquiz unlinited power toact as cireamstianees 
wight demand. An efiort was made throueh com- 
missioners to arrive at an amicable arrangement, bat 
it failed beeause conzress refused to sanction aux 
arljustment’ based on ‘the assumption by Pedraza of 
the executive authority, 

The capital had been declared under martial law,"* 
and the command intrusted to General Quintanar, 


§! Andrade, governor and coman:lante general of Puchla, shared in Facio's 
defeat, as he hil advanced to ‘Te ‘peaca, anton the countermarch to Puchts 
re two thirds of his men, who joiued Santa Auna, Sweres y Maracre, lit. 

wag O24, 
ure reached the eapital on the 25th day of Ovtuber, with very fw 
men; the rest joined Santa uni at San Martin Tesmelucan, Tastamaute, 1s 
dele Pateit. MX., vii, 210-27, gives a detailed account of the capture, wick 
his lying, malignant adlenda. 

October lth, Lispos, Mae, ii, 86; Rivera, Mist, Julapa, iii, 115. 

* The A esident’s military or ‘ders appear in Dublan aud Lusuno, Liy, Mex, 
li, 453; Dispos, Vur., ii, $25. 
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who answered Santa Anna’s demand on the first. of 
November for a surrender of the city with a dignitied 
refusal, The latter did not sce fit to open fire, the 
danger to which Puebla was exposed by Bustamante’s 
approach® demanding his attention. He accordingly 
raised the siege on the 6th, marched to meet the 
enemy, and on the 10th reached Huehuetoca, where 
he reecived despatches from Peclraza announcing his 
arrival at Vera Cruz,and his intention to proceed at 
once to Puebla. The states that had seconded 
the movement in Pedraza’s favor immediately passed 
special laws ordering his decrees and orders as presi- 
dent of the republic. to be obeyed. 

The two hostile armies encountered each other in 
the hacienda of Casas Blaneas, on or about the 12th 
of November, without a decisive result, but Busta- 
mante had to retire to Tequisquiac,” where Quintanar 
jeined him with a division on the 16th. They then 
undertook to carry out a preconcerted plan of captur- 
ing Puebla while Santa Anna was at Zumpango de la 
Laguna, but the latter by his activity frustrated their 
intention.* Bustamante then resolved to try the 
ixsuc of a pitched battle, and advanced via San Pedra 
Apetatitlan to the suburbs of Puebla on the 5th of 
December. Santa Anna having taken up a position 
in the Posadas rancherfa and town of Mexico, Bus- 
tamante at the head of the 6th regiment vigorously 
assailed him, but was repulsed with a heavy loss in 


* Bustamante had reached Querétaro, and marching rapidly by way of San 
Cristobal, San Juan Teotiiuacan, and Otumba, mi; lit capture Puebla before 
relief could arrive, 

Vie dual declined Santa Anna’s first invitation to return. Buta second 
commission, composed of Anastasio Zerecero aml Lient-col. Soto, which met 
him at Bedford Springs in Pemaylvania, after explaining what le was acta- 
ally wanted for, was suceessful. “The correspondence is piven in Nuares y Nae 
warro, List. Mex. wy BAI-B; Zemiacois, Hist, Mew, xi. QIG-19; Mércra, Lit. 
Aulapa, ii, 110; Pedraza arrived at Vera Cruz November Sth. Bustamante, 
Voz de la Patria, MS., vii. 258-9. 

& Hustamante’s letter of Nov. 15th, to Col Condelle at San Luis Potosi, in 
Suarez 7 Na rarro, Hist, Mex. 345, Bustamante describes theaction, Vous de 
la Patria, MS., vii. 261-3. 

He hot only suceceder in that, but in saving a valuable convoy, by a 
rapid mareh of 63 miles in less than $v hours, 
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killed and wounded, among the former being his sec- 
retary, Lieutenant-colonel Bonilla, and many of his 
best officers, The number of casualties in both armies 
is said to have been no less than at El Gallinero.” 
Santa Anna remained master of the field; the enem 

retreated and took up positions at the San Juan hill, 
the ex-convent of San Javier, the Hospicio and garita 








Puax op Poesia Crry. 


1, Cathedral, 10,11. Theatres. 
2 Palace, 12,13. Bull-rings, 
3. Episcopal Palace, VM. Barrack, 
45,6, 7. Hospitals and Aeytums, 15,10. Parka. 

8 Academy of Fine Arts. 17. Main Plaza, 
9, Presidio, 


mill, Other partial engagements followed, with dis- 
astrous results to the government troops. Meantime 
Gomez Pedraza, who had defended Puebla against an 
attack in which the enemy had actually possessed 
himself of some houses of the suburbs, made prepara- 
tions for future eventualities. 


Details of the Posadas battle in Suarez y Navarro, Hist. Mézx., 348, 


Original from 
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The government also met with reverses in other 
parts of the country; and indeed, it may be said that its 
control of affairs was now at an end. I give brietly 
in a note the oceurrences in the several states.” Gen- 
eral Muzquiz’ government now was obeyed only by 
Qajaca and Clihuahua. Under the circumstances, 
Bustamante saw the uselessness of further attempts 
to capture Pucbla, and opened negotiations with his 
cpponents. General Cortazar accordingly sought an 
interview with Gomez Pedraza and Santa Anna in 
the morning of December 8th, at which it was avreed 
to enter first into an armistice,® till both houses of con- 
gress should take action on the plan for peace proposed 
to Bustamante by Gomez Pedraza and Santa Anna. 
It was also stipulated that in the event of the con- 
gress rejecting the plan, Bustamante’s army should 
take it into consideration. Meantime Bustamuante’s 
forces were to be quartered in Huejocingo and Santa 
Anna’s in Puebla. I epitomize in a note the said 
plan of pacification.” 

© Ciudad Victoria in Tamaulipas, Colima, Toluca, the whole south, San 
Luis Potusi, Querstary, Daranyo, Sonora and Sinaloa, followed one another in 
achuowledcing willingly or under cocreion that Gomez Pedraza was the rihi- 
ful prestlent. Suarez, y Navacro, Hist, Mex, 3 BA Zamarvis, it 
Ab j., xi. 023-5; Pinart, Col, Lov. no. 255, In Campeche, Yucatan, on the 
lich of Sept. the people shook of the yoke under which for the last three 
yours they haecl been held hy Carbajal,  Tabaseo and Chiapas also pre smouneck 
aculast their authorities aml concluded to disregard Bustamante’s adiinistra- 
tion. Bustonnate, View de la Patria, MS., vii, 11-3, 243-40, In the th 
generals Brave and Alvarez hal made an arrangement to hold their respective 
conmlanvias, discontinuing hustilities and acting in convert for the general 
welfire. Ld, 207-9, 

yt was signed Dee. 11th, the commissioners being Gen. Gaona and Gen, 
Avista, for Bustamante, aml Gen, Anaya and Col, Jarero for the other parties, 
Acrilta pt, Reeop,, 1532-3, 255.61; Suarez y Navarro, Hist, Mir, 305- 
teuama'e, Vesale la Patrin, MS, Vii. 278-8; AZreauecais, Uist, Mej., 

* "rhe preamble expressly says the object of the plan is to re 
truly national and federal government. Ist. Absolute cessation of hustilitivs 
2. Ail elections of members to poneral congress, state legishuiures, ud tervi- 
























al tlipataciones from Sept. 1, 152s, to date, to hold wool, No more to be 
Lahout legitimacy or the reverse. 3d. New elections to be held at once 
members af congress, leishotnres, ete., to rit bout an entire renove- 
asethat the repthlic may refiten to the feleral regime. 4th. New lesis- 
for this time, each shall, on 









ti 
Jstires to be installed on or before Feb, 15, 183: 
the Ist of March, 1533, choose two senators, aud vote for the president and 
Vice-president of the republic, The actas, scnaters, and deputies of con- 








hh. Ath. (lon ress 


pros mmst be at the national capital on the 2th of Mare 
o have been duly 


sual be iusiallcd March 2oth, aud the next day declare w 
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The armistice and plan being in due time laid be- 
fore the houses of congress, both refused to sanction 
them,® in view of which action Bustamante, pur- 
suant to stipulation, resolved to act independently 
of the government." Whereupon he held a confur- 
ence with Santa Anna, Gomez Pedraza, and other 
chief officers of both armies, at which it was concluded 
to appoint commissioners to draw up a treaty cxtab- 
lishing peace, and stipulating other points of impor- 
tance.® The commissioners met accordingly at the 
hacienda of Zavaleta, and framed a treaty, embody- 
ing the terms of the plan de pacifieacion and other 
points, to the satisfaction of the contracting parties, 
which was signed and ratified on the 23d of eae 
ber.@ The sixth article of the convention recognized 
Gomez Pedraza as president till April 1, 1833, the 
date on which his term would expire according to his 


elected president and vice-president. Gth. During elections no comandante 
general shall reside, nor troops in the pay of the national treasury shall le 
quartered, in any state or territorial capital, 7th. The decree of Oot. 7th on 
extraordinary powers, and the dire law of Sept. 27, 1823, to be revoked, Sth, 
Gomes Pedvaza shall he recognized and obeyed as the rightful presilent till 
the Istof April, PSs. th. A general andl tall ammesty shill he decree hy 
the fature congress for all political offences from aml after Feb, 1, 1S: With. 
Sonta Anna, as commineler of the forces seceded from the government, and 
Comer Pedraza formally propose this plan, Dated on the puente de Mexico, 
Dec. 9, 82. Suarez y Navarro, Hist, Mee, 850-00; Zamacois, List, Mej., 
xi. H25-381, 

G0n the plea of unconstitutionality, Mex. Menif, Diput,, 20-3. the 
congress declined to reconsider Pedraza’, that it 











os resimnation in IS2S, al 
could not revise the act of the congress of Lot, Lispor, Vary die 875 Lalas 
aud ocana, Leg. Mee, ii, ATO, 

® Zamacois blames him for his disobedience to constituted anthority; 
highiy commendiny the action of consress he neds, thongl attributing ts 
Bustamante the humane purpose of averting further blvedshed, that he 
hereby stained his brilliant record. Alix. ej, xi. 953. 

& Antonio Gaona, Mariano Avista, cavl Lino Aleorta represented Busts. 
mante; Juan Pablo Anaya, Gabriel Valencia, and Ignacio Lasadre avted for 
Santa Anna, 

Since then it has been knownas the Plan or Convenio de Zavalvta, from 
the hacienda where it was made, and embraces U8 articles. The whole docu- 
ment may he found in Registra Oyieial, INS2, Dee. 31, ix. no. 1225 Arriifors, 
Reeojs., 1833, April-May, 214-27; Jtublan and Lazeno, Leg Mes - 
The validity of that arrangement has been impucned as une 
Was carried out nevertheless. Poi y Pete, Voto Bund, 696 
Expox,-Protext.. in Pup. Vur., exlvi, pt S: Bustamante, Vos de la Patria, 
Ms., vii. 275-82, ends saying, ‘Tal es la cartade eselaritid que tirmo LD. Auas- 
tasio Bustamante «le nna Nacion yue le habia colmado de henores.’ 
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election in 1828. He took the oath of office in 
Puebla on the 26th of December, 1832." 

Meantime in the city of Mexico the garrison, head- 
ed by General José Joaquin Herrera, pronounced 
on the 27th of December, recognizing President Go- 
mez Pedraza, Acting President Muzquiz and his 
ministers thereupon returned to private life, without 
being able to observe the formality of resigning, 
congress having already dissolved itself. 

© The bishop received him under the pallium. The government council, 
presided over by the governor of Puebla, acted in lieu of the national repre- 
sentatives. La Cric, v. 635; Rivera, Hist, Jalapa, iii, 125-7; Suarcz y 
Narerro, Hist, Mer, 365, 

® Congress decreed its dissolution on the 28th, It had on the 2ist 
issued a inanifesto conyratulatory of its own course, Which it had concluded 


to carry out to the end, Suarez y Navarro, dlist. Mex, 300-7; Bustamante, 
Voz de la Patria, MS., vii. 209-302, 
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av Deatu—Brocrarny or Gomez Farias—His Pourricat PRincipces 
AND ADMINISTRATION—DISTURBA NCES IN MICHOACAN—SANTA ANNA'S 
PakapoxicaL Action—Akista’s ReEyoLt axp its Suprressios—First 
Movements IN Favor or Ces tracism—Poriticat Dereat oF Farias— 
Santa Anna’s BroGrariy anD CHARACTER—=DOWNPFALL OF THE Fevrn ab 
System—Sasta Anna Dictator—PouiticaL Pantirs axp Conrests— 
Tie New Congress—Centratism Ivavecrratep—Tue New Cosstive- 
TionAL Law—DissatisFactioN—ATreMrtTs To Reéstapiisit Feveat- 
1sM. 


Presipent Gomez Pepraza in his inaugural address 
at. Pucbla reviewed the events of the late revolution, 
expressing his appreciation of the services rendered 
Ly Santa Anna, and making a harangue to Busta- 
mante’s army, in which he commended their valor and 
patriotism.’ The cabinet was appointed on the 24th 
and 26th of December, 1832: Bernardo Gonzalez An- 
gulo, minister of relations; Joaquin Parrés, and in his 
absence Cirilo Gomez Anaya, of war; Miguel Ramos 
Arizpe, of justice and ecclesiastical affairs; Valentin 
Gomez Farias, of the treasury. 

Manuel Gomez Pedraza was born in Querétaro* 
about 1788. During the war of independence he 
served in the royal army, and the capture of Morclos 
is in a great measure attributed to his advice. Asa 

oe speeches appeared in the newspaper La Aurora, 1832, Dee. 27, 
“eo to information from his relatives. Others make Soto la Mari« 


na his birthplace. Jiecra, Gob. de Mew., i, 14 
(125) 
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soldier he was held to bea martinct; later, as a states- 
man, he was a strict republican, Ile lent his support 
to Tturbide, however, while on the throne, and was 

of much service to him, In 1824* he was despatched 
to Puebla as comandante general and governor; and 
charges of neglect to prosecute malectactors being 
preferred against him, he was recalled, tricd by court: 
raartial, but finally acquitted; after which President 
Victoria called him to assume the porttolio of war in 
his cabinet. Of the particulars of his election to the 
presidency in 1828, and the events therewith eon- 
nected, LT have spbken in a previous chapter. The 
new government made its triumphal entry into the 
capital January 8, 1833, and was received with 
homage, But a fatality eeeill to accompany the 
republic in every cilurt to consolidate its peace and 
political institutions. Envy and discord were ever 
alive, and now showed their unhappy tendencies in the 
interior. Zacatecas, Jalisco, and San Juuis Potosi 
made objections to some articles in the plan of Zava- 
leta, grounded on their alleged incflicacy to save the 
country from a reaction, 

The sincere pledges of the new éabinet and con- 
fidence inspired indueed the states to abandon the 
prospect of a convention. Dut the dangerous ques- 
tion initiated by Zacatecas, Jalisco, and San Luis 
Potosi demanded a prompt solution. While the 
states named two citizens to forma privy council, the 
executive established a board composed of two natives 
of each state to aid him in carrying out his plans of 
reform, and at the same time wate 4 his acts. This 
would be a further enaranty’of his good intentions. 
A Inecting of comtnissioners from Za ‘atecas, Jalisco, 
Durango, Querétaro, and San Luis Potosi, on the 

*On the 21 of March, 1524, he was chosen governor of Mexico. Lus- 
tameaute, Hist. Iturbate, 231, 

* Mareh 23, lots, the legislature of Occidente made him a citizen of that 
mare ‘he evclesiastical chapter omitted no expense to show i its aciniescence in 


the new order of things, cLeviepr, Meeue, 207; Mivert, List, 
Jdulagn, iii, 131-3; Sacres y Naeur ro, List, Mex, 36S 
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19th of January, after a lony discussion of thonlmar 





article of the convenio de Zavaleta, respecting vew* 
clectoral acts, waived their objections and proceeded 
at once to effect their elections, which were completed 
Ly the end of February.® 

Santa Anna and Gomez Farfas obtained the major- 
ity of votes for president and vice-president respect- 
ively, to which end Gomez Pedraza had directed his 
influence to reward them for their services in his 
behalf.” 

Some of the government’s measures were worthy 
of commendation, such as diminishing the military 
force,’ and clearing the public roads of malefactors; 
but others showed a spirit of vindictiveness, not only 
as against the ministers of Bustamante’s cabinet, but 
also toward the Spaniards, many of whom had been 
latterly allowed to live in peace, and others, who had 
left the country under the expulsion laws, to return. 
Fortunately for them the orders were greatly modi- 
fied when General Parrés assumed his duties in the 
cabinet.” 

The clergy and army now became the prominent 
objects of attack, the destruction of their influence 
being regarded as a policy that would tend to secure 
future peace and the permanency of free institutions. 
The measures proposed to this end, both in and out 
of congress,” created great alarm and turmoil, in 
the midst of which Pedraza’s terin of office having 
expired, he surrendered the executive authority to 


§ We are assured that the electoral laws were in many instances infrined, 
and that candilates for members of conzress and legislatares were purpesc.y 
tifien from the lower classes; a pulivy which in the luag rum would be sure to 
Lring on a reaction, Mirerc, Gob, de Wee. ii, 169, 

* They were declared duly elvetel by the congress on the S¢th of March. 
Arriaga, Recop,, Wsh3-3, 499-500; Lublan and Loweno, Lew. Mex, ii, 3 

* An order of the minister of war onthe 1!th January, 1833, discoutin 
the tiles of lihertador and sedeve? that the armics hove in the last civil war 

¥ Seo supplementary act of Tauuary 18, 1863, and cireulars of Jam, 
Feb, 28d, March 4th, May 7th. avrillaga, Recop., ISd2-8, 276-7, 2s1 
44-5, 434-5; 1833, Ap.-May, IMT; June-July, 22-4: Adcanee, Mist, M 
v. S596; Arrengoiz, 4 ep. A 

The new congress was in 


















2; Rivera, Hid, Jadapa, iii, V33-3, 149-50. 


illud on the 20th of March, 1533, Lusta- 
mante, Voz de la Patria, MS., viii. 
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the vice-president elect, Gomez Farfas, Santa Anna 
being absent from the city, intentionally, as believed 
by many, to permit the initiation by Gomez Farfas of 
the reforms demanded by the radical wing of the 
progressive party, without incurring himself any 
responsibility in the event of those innovations not 
finding general support. 


After his presidential term ceased, Pedraza con- 
tinued to use his influence in national affairs, In 
1838 he was again minister of war. Acting in oppo- 
sition to his principles, he served as minister of rela- 
tions in 1841, sustaining the most absolute power 
that ever existed in the country since the rule of the 
oficiales reales shortly after the conquest, because he 
expected good results from it. Seeing his error, he 
retraced his steps, returning to the support of federal- 
ist policy. In 1842 he was a member of the con- 
stituent congress, and by his eloquence wielded great 
power in the chamber." In 1844 he became a sena- 
tor; in 1845 a presidential eandidate, but was not 
elected. After this he showed none of his char- 
teristic activity till 1846, when he was a member of 
the council of state. In 1850 he was again defeated 
for the presidential office, Lis last official aet was in 
the capacity of plenipotentiary to negotiate a conven- 
tion with the United States. 

Gomez Pedraza possessed high intelleetual powers, 
and was enerectic in action. Lis education, political 
as well as literary, began late, and though the last 
twenty years of his life were devoted to study, his 
ienorance of fundamental facts often showed itself 
even in his best discourses as minister or senator. In 
the general intercourse with men he was brusque, 
economized words, and affected some stvicisin;” but 

“ Davie ts short service in the Spanish cortes he made no display of his 
aia hhilst in the senate he favored the conelnsion of a treaty with Tesas. 


The attempt at appearing more enlighten! and liberal than others, 
caused many of his aberrations, waich were more deserving of picy than ree 
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with his intimate personal friends he was open and 
frank. He has been often accused of vindictive- 
ness, but he could with more reason be charged with 
momentary exhibitions of passion. In private life he 
was irreproachable. 

Pedraza’s death, caused by pulmonary consumption, 
took place on the 14th of May, 1851. He was then 
62 years of age. During his long illness he had 
priests near his bed, but having failed to confess before 
expiring, such was the intolerance of the clergy, though 
he had shown them favors in life, that his last wish to 
be interred in San Cosme was refused. That was of 
no consequence, however, as congress decreed that 
his remains belonged to the nation, and that a special 
mausoleum should be erected for them. 


Vice-President Valentin Gomez Farfas took posses- 
sion of the government on the Ist of April, 1833, and 
a few days after appointed his cabinet, which was 
composed as follows: Carlos Garefa, minister of rela- 
tions; Miguel Ramos Arizpe, of justice and ceclesi- 
astical affairs; José Maria de Bocanegra, of the 
treasury; and José Joaquin de Herrera, of war and 
marine." 

Gomez Farfas, the champion of reform and progress 
in Mexico, was born in Guadalajara” on the ith of 
February, 1781. He completed his studies and yrad- 
uated as a physician in his native city,’ and ina short 


proach. Tornel, Breve Resevia Hist., 26. Zavala says of him that he preferred 
solitude, and it was incomprehensible how he ever aspired tu be president. 
He was noted for ‘la reyularicked de sus costumbres, sus movlales meesinicus, 
una fisonomia anédmala.’ Revol. Mej., ii 58. 

"They held ottice only a few months, all of them being out before the ent 
of the year. Mezx., Mem. Hreicnila, IN70, W032; Bastemente, Vous la Patria, 
Ms., viii, 113, 122-3; Arriaga, Rerop., 1833, Ap. May. 05, 201, 

His parents were of pure Castilian race; his father was named 
g€ardo Gomez de la Vara, and his mother Maria Josefa Martines y Far 
nanes given the child at the baptismal funt were Jus¢ 
vera, Goh, de Meéx., ii. 172. 

It isrecorded that he studied French under the greatest diffienlties, and 
having at his examination expressed ideas whieh he must have drawn from 
mmodern French authors, his name was inscribed in the register of the inquisi- 
tion, 
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time acquired a profitable practice, from which he 
amassed a competency. 

Gomez Farias did some service to the cause of in- 
dependence, and was the signer of a proposition to 
elect Iturbide emperor, this being apparently the only 
means at the time to secure peace together with Mex- 
ican nationality. But when Iturbide abandoned the 
coustitutional path, larfas became a formidable oppo- 
nent to him." The elevation of Victoria and Gomez 
Pedraza to the presidential seat was due in a measure 
to his influence. The new vice-president was a man 
of progress, but unfortunately of too impatient a dis- 
position to allow time for progress to become steadily 
developed. However, with his friends’ codperation, 
he gave a great impulse to the reforms that were ini- 
tiated by himself in 1831 and adopted by the govern- 
ment in 1833 and 1834.% He liked to undertake 
difficult feats, possessing as he did a large stock of 
courage and perseverance. Rigorous measures anil 
Lloodshed were not to his liking, nor used by him to 
effect his purposes. He was a democrat at heart, 
unambitious of honors or wealth, moderate and un- 
pretentious, ever disposed to serve his country, and 
ouly aspiring to merit the good will of his fellow- 
citizens. His first period at the head of public affairs 
was of short duration, but pregnant with important 
events, accompanied by graye perils. Surrounded by 
men most radical in principles, and being without 
money and without intluence, as his ideas on reform 
were but little understood, he strugeled to save the 
constitution, which was constantly outraged and re- 
peatedly in danger of stranding on the rocks of parti- 
sanship. 

The privileged classes received some hard blows at 


¥ Bustamante, who hated Gomez Farias, confesses that he was ‘hombre 
constante, sesudy, y abauda en taleuto,’ Mor de da Petria, MS., vii, 228, 

''The princip!es developed 20 years later by Mizacl Lerdo de Tejada were 
prompted hy Doctor José M. Mora. who had been impelled to adopt them by 
Gomez Farias, 45 appeared in a letter to the latter from Mora, dated Zacate- 
cas, June 24, Lodl, 
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the hands of Gomez Farias, who energetically sus- 
tained that the civil authority should always be above 
the military, and endeavored to prevent interference 
on the part of the clergy in secular affairs. 

The new administration likewise promoted public 
instruction, and labored to have the abolition of the 
capital penalty for political offences recognized as a 
principle of public policy.” It did not favor proserip- 
tive measures, though the more violent wing of its 
supporters wanted to apply them to their defeated 
vpponents, whom they nicknamed picaluganos—after 
Picaluga, the wretch who betrayed Guerrero—and 
looked upon as hateful aristocrats.” 

The reform measures proposed to be introduced, so 
directly affecting the interests of two such powerful 
clements as the ecclesiastical and military, caused the 
greatest agitation. Santa Anna thought that his 
presence at the head of the government might allay 
it, and accordingly assumed the presidential authority 
on the 16th of May, 1833." It was about this time 
that the centralist party made its first public demon- 
stration in a paper directed against the congress.” 
This body closed its session on the 21st of May. 

The oe uncertainty and alarm among the 
better elements of society gave encouragement to tlie 
enemies of the progressionists. At last armed parties 
began to present theinselves in southern Mexico 
expecting support from Santa Anna, who had been 


Gomez Farias never violated it; though he had to deal with the men of 
the bluody administration of 1530-1532, and with those who in sustaining 
the fueros placed the party in power—his own—in yreat jeopardy. J/ora, 
Obras Steltia, i, p. coxxvii. 

“Santa Anna tried to induce first Gomez Pedraza and next Gomez 
Farias to banish his personal enemies, but failed. Later, when he held the 
power to do it himselt, he had hanged his mind after resolving to champion 
the cause of the privileged classes, 

*Un that date he took the oath of office before congress, expressing his 
satisfaction at his rule beginning under the auspices of peace, ‘rey nuuly la 
concordia entre und mayoria teuieiwt de cittdadanos,’ eXpressions that Uusta- 
mante ridicules, Vor de la Patria, MS., viii, 134-5. 

“Its title was ‘O se disuclven las camuras, 6 nuestra ruina es secura,” 

* Bustamante, a bitter opponent, says that those claambers did much harm: 
‘Wenaron de Ligrimas la Naciun,’ /., 143, 
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endeavoring to gain the ;ocd will of the bishops and 
religious orders, while these, on their part, laid much 
stress at their conferences with him on the good that 
must result from church and state sustaining one an- 
other and acting harmoniously. 

Gomez Farias and the moderate wing of the pro- 
gressionists, dissatisfied with the aspect “of affairs, en- 
deayored to check the extremists of their own party, 
the radicals, but were unsuccessful. While Santa 
Anna oveupied the presidential chair, the party up- 
holding the fueros felt itself much stronger. A pro- 
nunciamiento was made by Colonel Ignacio Escalada, 
at Morelia, Michoacan, on the 26th of "May, professin 
to defend at all hazards the religion of Christ, and 
the rights and privileges of the chureh and army,” 
calling upon Santa Anna to be their protector, and 
declaring null and void the acts of Governor Salgado.” 
Santa Anna, however, disapproved the plan, and in 
order to go against the revolutionists, who had also 
appeare lat Vlalp: um and Chaleo,” Lagos, Leon, and 
other places, he surrendered the exec ntive on the 3: 
of June to Gomez Farias—who made active prepa- 
rations for the campaign and started with the 

cavalry for Tlalpam to join 1,000 men concentrated 
there from various points. ‘And now occurred a 
curious piece of by-play. Santa Anna was apparently 
made captive by his own revolted troops on the 6th 
of June at Xuchi, and conve syed to Yautepec.® His 





* Tle was later defeated at Las Cruces by Gen. Valencia, In 1834 he was 
tried and sentenced to death; but the sentence was cominuted to life banish- 
ment trom the republic, #Mispos, Var, v. 2h. 

® According to Bustamante, Excakula’s movement was the result of the 
writings apy ing in the slntorche, Mowe, Verdaed Deannda, aid other rene: 
tionary journals, He looked upon it as an imprudent step. Vor dele ates, 
Ms., vin. 135-41; 2ilisole, Ment. 3; Arista, Reait Lerol., S. oy Arri- 
Haga, Reeop,, W538, Ap.-Mia lati; Joneshily, 119; drera, Mist, datapa, 
iii. Lo-0. ‘Phe acts of Crov. sudo objected to were bis bumishing lz mili- 
tary otlicers, 

BU uder colonels Unda and Daran respectively. Bustamante, Vos de la 
vill, 149. 

amante has it that he left Mexico on Sunday the 2d, which must 
be an error, Vor de la Patei Ma., vin. 103. 

* Vive. President Gowez jay anmounced it to the public on the 7th of 

June, Arista, Aeocnc déccol., OW, 
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captors, to win the favor of ‘he army, proclaimed him 
dictator, the very title he wished for though without 
openly working to obtainit. This is to all appearances 
the fact; for as soon as Gomez Farias was thought 
to be powerless, generals, deputies, senators, and even 
some of his ministers forsook him, The few soldiers 
and the portion of the police that had remained in 
the capital made a pronunciamiento” on the 7th, and 
attacked the palace. The vice-president’s only sup- 
port at that moment was General Juan Pablo Anaya 
with about sixty civicos. He did not lose courage, 
however. The assailants were defeated, many of them 
lost their lives, and the rest were eventually captured. 
Energetic efforts were made to restore constitutional 
order. In a few days a force of 6,000 civicos was or- 
ape to defend the capital, which was declared to 

e under martial law.® Steps were likewise taken to 
rescue the captured president.*! The latter, on seeing 
the ill success of the revolutionary movement in Mex- 
ico, pretended to escape from his place of detention 
near Cuautla de Amilpas, and afterward lent his 
support to cet the wishes of the most radical 
wing of the liberal party. It was then that the 
famous ‘ley del caso’ ™ was enacted in spite of Gomez 
7 * They had been bribed to do it by Gen, Arista's agents. Rivera, Gob. de 
Meéx., ii, 177. 

*The government was on the samo «day invested by congress, then again 
sitting, with extraordinary powers, and used them by causing the arrest 
of several army ollicers, and adopting other measures, Dublan aud Lozue, 
Lig, Mex., ii. 582; Zamacoia, List, Mej., xii, 32-3. 

It was declared a patriotic act to secure his liberation; honors and high 
pecuniary rewards were ollered to persons successfully accomplishing it, allow- 
ling to cach $10,000. Any person making an attempt against the president's 
lite was outlawed. Dispos, Var, v. 2; Arrillaya, Reeop., 1833, June-July, 
113, 121, 136, 

* This law was passed by the congress on the 23d of June, 1833, It oriyi- 
nated iu the senate, aud was confirmed by the lower house under the influence, 
it was asserted by the centralists, of an apprehension that the members of 
congress as well as of the government were in dunver of assassination, It 
achorized the executive to order the arrest and exile from the republic for 

term of six years certain prominent citizens belonging to the party of re- 
oa y fuevos, anong Whom were Anastasio Bustamante, Mariany Michelena, 
Zcuou Fernandez, Francisco Molinos dei Campo, José Maria Gutierrez de Es- 
trada, Miguel Santa Maria, Francisco Fayouwza, Mangino, and the Spanish 
religous. Arriflagr, Recop., W933, Ap.duly, U30-2; Santa Maria, hepos., 
1-85; Bustamante, list. Sunta Anna, Ms., ii, 44; Jd, Vos de le Patria, MS., 
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Farias’ opposition. The vice-president had surren- 
dered the executive authority to Santa Anna on the 
18th, but Puebla being threatened by Arista and 
Duran, he resumed it again on the Sth of July, to 
enable the president to march at the head of the 
troops against the enemy.™ 

The agitation continued throughout the countr 
The effort to weaken the power of the clergy and 
army was not abandoned; but owing to the absence 
of a combined plan, vacillation marked the counsels of 
the administration, which conduced to the ruin of the 
yorkino party, whose enemies had now at command 
large resources, besides the good will of Santa Anna. 
In his policy toward the clergy, the vice-president 
endeavored to detach the interests of religion from 
those of the state. 

On the 10th of July Santa Anna marched out of 
the capital with about 2,400 men® and six picees of 
artillery. On the same day was published a letter 
dated July Gth, from Arista and Duran* to Santa 


yt 


viii, 1$2-201; Arranqoiz, Mej., ii, 216-20, On the 21st of June, 1834, Pre=i- 
lout Santa Anna, then coqueiting with all parties, allowed persous attecie al 
by that law who had not yet lett the republic to remain in it provisionally, 
aid yave them safe-conducts, till the future cousress shonll reconsider the 
matter, i did net include the wilit. who by foree of arma 
endeavored to destroy the federal svstem, anil yet he pr: vaniserd to intereede 
with congress for their pardon, Arcdl- op, Kecopn, IS, 241-2, 3213-7, 

33 By special permission of congress decreed on the same date, Jeblan and 
Lozano, Lig. Mex., ii 

“In the south Gen. Bravo was talked of for presilent: armed parties 
showed themeclves in all directions,  umors of scevet phins were in 1g 
tinn, the impression prevailing that the reyolutionists, for mutual ree: 
used an oval-shaped r m which was engraved the image of Christ. 

BThe reform measures, as they related to the church. are detailed ina 
chapter specially devoted tu: cvclesiastical affairs in vol. vi. Mist, Mex, this 
series, 

36 According to Bustamante the press-cang was employe “dl, aval the rizhts 
of citizens were trampled’ apon, Vor d) da Pateia, MS. viii. 227, 

= These oilicera, after neaching and countermarehing in the vicinity of 
Tezcuco, Mexico, aud Prebla, proceedad te Telus: de das Gaaanulas, where 
Leis, coummandant at Pocbla, attacked them aml was defeated, and taken 
prisoner with his stall, most of his men having in the action gone over to the 
enemy, Ariestaand Duran might then have taken Puchla by a foreed gnarel 
the same miczht, the distanee leing only 2L miles: but they only showel’ bs ser 
relves the next day in troni af the + ah they Laid sieve to. The place 
was then cetended by ex-lresident V wand the bed AUER, after ten days 
of vovloess assunits, wave np their purpose, and went sway, ian fear that ann BY 
Anna was coining against them, Lustenante, Vor de le Patria, MS. -y Vili, 
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Anna, in which by the latter's invitation, as they 
stated, they set forth their views, which were to the 
effect that the federal system was unsuited for Mexi- 
co, They recommended that a national convention 
should be called to give the nation any form of gov- 
ernment other than the federal. 

Several partial encounters took place between Santa 
Anna and the insurgents,® Arista and his army being 
finally driven into the city of Guanajuato, where 
on the 8th of October they surrendered at diserction 
to Santa Anna, supported by allics of a coalition 
which had been formed of the western states.” Arista 
and 48 other ofticers were sent to Mexico as prisoners, 
subject to the disposal of the supreme government.” 
The revolution was then considered at an end,” and 
the federal institutions were held to be safe. At 
the conclusion of his campaign Santa Anna returned 
-11. It was reported in Mexico that most of the rebel force had been auni- 
hilated. Dispos. Var, v. 70-2, Mex, Mean. Guerra, 1854, 17, 

% Meantime Santa Anna was to le dictator, The rights of the clergy and 
army were to be protected, The full text of the letter is in Arista, Meseia 
Keved, 6-103; Bustamante, Vozde ta Patria, MS., viii, 219-21. 

“in the midst of the political agitation and civil war tlic country was in- 
vader! by Asiatic cholera, which raged from June to September, destroyiny 
thousands of lives, The armies in the field sutlered severely, In the city of 
Mesivo alone the burialy yn the 17thof August execeded 1,220, Bustamante 
gives an interesting account of the visitation and its havoc, Jd, 255-61. 

A leasue of the states of Jalisco, Queretaro, Guanajuato, Michoacan, 
San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, and Durango was formed in July-Auvist, and 


later joined by Nuevo Leon, to support the federal govermment aml institu- 
tiens, [tinct with the approval of the general government, and indeed, it is 

















sail to have been sug gested by Gomez Farias with the view of securing the ser- 
vicesef 10,000 men, Diranyo, (rac, Sup. Gob, 1853, 423; Coulicion Lt, Oecid., 
in Pinart, Coll, nos 25S Y, 2; Arvdlage, Recop,, 1853, 30-51, 312 ke 


Cruz, Sesion Hon, Cong., 1; Bustamante, Vor dela Patria, MS., viii, 225, 
4t1-7. After the defeat of the revolutionists the coalition came to an end 
in Novermber, being no longer encouraged by the national goverment. Dutlen 
aud Leseno, Ley. Mex, it, G41. 

The prisoners had all been guaranteed their lives; later they were sent 
ovt of the country, with orders nut to return till permitted by the povern- 
ment. Arista, Reserit Recol., G2-7, 2-4; Dalla and Lorin, Mea. ti, 
580, SUV-GOL; Bustamante, Vor de la Patria, MS., viii. 270-93, SHY-5U, ‘The 
government's triumph was celebrated with civic and religious ceremonies, 
Aprillenpet, Rerop., USst, LAT-8. 

Tigre had been also troubles in Oajaca and Guerrero, which terminated 
early in November, An attempt im Chiapas against the federal system, in 
November, also failed. Rivera, dist. Jafapa, iii, WG-9; Arista, Bese Revol, 
22-3; Carrieto, Bat, [Mist., ii, 40-1; Bustamante, Vou de la Patria, MN., viii. 
414-28, 401-031; EV Leis dle Chiapas, 1933, Dee. 9; Chiapas, Diet, 1s; Lr. 
rilfaya, dlecop., 193d, AUS. 
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to Mexico and resumed the presidency, Gomez Farias’ 
plans being thus interrupted for the time. 

Santa Anna had now changed his political opinions, 
showing a marked disposition to favor a reaction, and 
being looked upon as its future leader. However, on 
the 16th of December, on the pretext of ill health, he 
avain turned over the executive authority ® to the 
vice-president, who, finding the prospect of affairs 
yloomy, submitted carly in 1834 to the foree of cir- 
cumstances, and called Francisco M. Lombardo to take 
charge of the portfolio of relations, which appoint- 
ment in itself nuplied a great modification in the 
general policy. 

A division of the progressionists on points relating 
to the public instruction and to the management of 
Indian funds“ drew a number of them unwittingly 
into the ranks of the supporters of ‘religion y fueros.’ 
The animosity of parties was becoming more viru- 
Jent, and discussion was turned into personal abuse. 
No party seemed to have in mind the welfare of the 
people. 

Amid the confusion a hare-brained plan was pro- 
claimed at Ecatzingo,* proposing to crown a descend- 
ant of Montezuma under the: old colonial laws; to 
expel foreigners; and to promote a war of races, 
inviting the Indians to take up arms and demand 
equality of rights. The plan, dated Chicontla, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1834, caused considerable alarm to the goy- 
ernment, who suspected it to be the work of the 
clergy. It failed, but left evil consequences. 

8 Rivera, Gol, de Mér,, ti 179, 

Phe goverment did away with the old separation of schools for Indians 
and vente de razon, The schools were to serve forall classes together, and 
te he supperted from acemmon fund, Rivera, Mist, daleypet, itt. U7. 

“Tt anthers were the cumte Epizmenio de las Piedras anil a certain 
Father Carlos Tepixtoc, Seateemaute, Vos dela Patrin,y MS., viii. 653-6; 
Morthenzoma, U4, now Ly ler, Hist, dolapea, iii, VEG. 

“Comeress an the Mich of Feb. Isdt, deereed that all) generals: and 
other otheers embraced in art. PLof the couvenio de Zavaleta sliould be mus- 
terul ont of the service. Again, on the luth of April, a decree was passed 
depriving of their military rank Anastasio ustamante and Felipe Codallos, 
at the same time decliring that ne person who hid a dhreet participation in 
‘hi aprelenstua y lus usesinates’ of Guerrero aud others should be permitted 
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Santa Anna, who had retired to Manga de Clavo, 
daily received invitations to become the leader of the 
reactionary movement, with unrestricted powers. 
After completing his arrangements he went back to 
Mexico, removed Gomez Farias from power, and 
assumed it himself on the 24th of April, 1834, at a 
time when in many places acts had been passed 
against the reform measures. 

Gomez Farias has been blamed by the liberal party 
for not having acted with energy on this occasion; 
for failing, in fact, to place Santa Anna in conline- 
ment. He had been intrusted with the mission of 
doing away with the old practices and traditional insti- 
tutions, and should have energetically destroyed all 
opposition. The militia and both houses of congress 
would have supported his action, as he had in his 
possession the evidence that Santa Anna was con- 
spiring against the country’s institutions. And yet 
he hesitated, solely because he disliked being suspected 
of personal ambition, or accused of unconstitutional 
acts. His present course—which he repented of and 
tried to correct in 1840—led to the overthrow of all 
that had been done, and to the triumph of a violeut 
reaction based on the plans of Orizaba* and Cuerna- 
vaca, which restored their power to the clergy and 
army. 

Farias left the executive office, which he had been 
exercising with dictatorial powers, without a stain 
upon his character.“ His action was so vigorous that, 
notwithstanding the efforts of powerful hands to erase 
the marks of it, they remained visible to the latest 
day. When the reaction had fairly become master 
to belong to the Mexican army, This law was aunulled by presidential 
decree of August l4th of the same year. Arrillaya, Kecop., 1534, 1us-9, 
449-50. : 

© This was a plan of the reactionists against certain measnres of the state 
legislature on ecclesiastical atluirs, which was seconded in Cordoba, Mex, 
Col. Ley. Fumdl., 165; Arrillaga, Reenp., W854, 205; Rivera, Mist, Jatapa, iii, 
293-14; Bustamante, Voz de le Patria, MS., ix. 22-7, 74; La Somber de 
Morthevzoma, 1834, nos 4-6. 


., {Con las manos limpias de sangre y de dinero,’ Rivera, Hist. Jalapa, 
iil 227; Payno, Cucntos, Gustos, WY. 
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of the situation he was deposed from his office of 
vice-president by the congress of 1835,” General 
Barragan being called to succeed him. He lett his 
country as an exile, and only returned in 1838,° when 
he was received with the highest marks of esteem hy 
his political friends. He then apparently kept hirm- 
self on good terms with the government." His sub- 
sequent efforts in favor of the federal system subjectesl 
him again to persecution and imprisonment. The 
populace took him out of the prison. In 1840, had 
he been a sanguinary man, he could have put his enc- 
nics to death. He was afterward compelled to seck 
refuge in a foreign legation, and in September was 
again banished.” In 1845 he was formally invited 
to return to Mexico. Gomez Farias was a man of 
strict moral principles, conscientious, and unselfish. 


Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna was born in Jalapa 
on the 21st of February, 1795, his parents being An- 
tonio Lopez de Santa Anna, who had been for many 
years the subdelegado of the provinee of Antigua Vera 
Cruz, and Manuela Perez de Lebron.® His father 
wished him to become a merchant, and obtained for 
him a position in a first-class house of Vera Cruz, 
which he held only for a short time. His inclination 
to the military profession was so strong that he was 
entered asa cadet July 10, 1810, in the regiment Fijo 
de Vera Cruz, at an earlier ave than the reculations 
required. From that time he saw much active ser- 
vice, and obtained promotion grade by grade. Below 


"On the 27th of Jan., and the next day he was forbidden the exercizo 
of the functions of that otlice. Arriaga, Merop., 1S Bustamante, Vos 
dela Potvin, MS... x. 4-8; Dellan and Loses, L 3 1a. 

*'To live in New Orleans he had tu sell even the last piece of his service 
of plite that he had bouht when practising meclicine, 

“The strictest surveallance was, however, kept over him, 

* He resided a short time in New York, aml then lived in Yucatan about 
twovenrs, He afterward returned to New Orleans, 

* Lebron was a corruption of the French Lebrun, The name Sinta Anna 
had its origin from Limia in the dioceze of Orense in Spain, the family being 
well connected, Mivera, Gob. de Mcx., ii, 183. 
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I give a synopsis of his military career to the date 
when he became president of the republic. 

Santa Anna from his earliest days, even in boy- 
hood at school, manifested a quarrelsome disposition. 
In after life he was passionate. He liked well 
enough to see his country’s prosperity if caused by 
himself, but he lacked the necessary ability either to 
accomplish or maintain it. Morcover, he wasted most 
of his time in pleasures, being addicted to dissipation 
in almost every form. Despite these proclivitics, he 
Joved honors and money. Santa Anna_ possessed 
neither prominent civic traits nor deep convictions 
in political affairs; hence we see him at one time the 
president of the republic under the federal form of 
government; at another, under the central system; 
and lastly, dictator. Nature had implanted in him 
the germ of action, which he brought into play when- 
ever required to subserve his own purposes. As re- 
garded his conscience, it was both elastic and numb, 
never being disturbed by actions that would have 
greatly troubled most men. 


Santa Anna manifested at first a disposition to 
please all parties, cach of which looked to his assist- 
ance for its triumph. He finally leaned to the side 


53! Promoted to sub-lieut of fnsileers in 1812, and to lient of grenadicrs with 
a captain’s brevet in 1820; to fall captain breveted as a lient-col in IS2L hy 
Viceroy Venadito, Commissioned a lieut-eol by Lturbide; col with the brevet 
of brigadier by the regency, and a full brigadier ly Tturbide., For his vietory 
over the Spanish invaders at Tampico in 1820 Guerrero promoted him to yen- 
eral of division, He was deprived of this rank im 1552 Ty the government of 
Lustamante, but it was restored to him immediately after the fall of that ad- 
ministration, 

Santa Anna’s first campaigns as a cadet were in Nuevo Santander and 
Texas, taking part inseveral actions of war, and distinguishing himself for gal- 
Inutry amd general eflicieney. In ISI he served in San Lais Potosi, auc ia 
1512 in the Sierra Gorda, recciving an arrow-woutl in his left arm at the 
action of Amoladeras. On the ISth of August, 1513, he was in an acdom 
foazht against revolutionists and their Anglo-American allies on the Medina 
liver in Texas, for which he was decorated, Two years later he returned to 
Vera Craz, and was actively enzayed in campaigning avainst insurgents, for 
which services he was a second time rewarded with a decoration. In 1S17, 
while commanding outside of the city of Vera Cruz, he contrilmted to the 
pacitication of the province, and from that time continued servine the colonial 
government till April 1s21, when he accepted the plan of Iguala and joined 
the ejcrcite trigarante, 
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of the reactionists, and by a coup d'état dissolved the 
national congress.© This act was consequent on the 
adoption of the plan de Cuernavaca,” the object of 
which was to proclaim religion, fueros, and Santa 
Anna, denouncing reform as impious, and condem- 
ning federation and Vice-President Gomez Farias.” 
The plan being adopted by a large portion of the 
republic in spite of the opposition on the part of 
Puebla, Querétaro, Michoacan, Jalisco, San Luis 
Potosi, Zacatecas, Oajaca, and Yucatan, the clergy 
hastened to support the government with pecuniary 
means. The opposing states had to succumb, Puebla 
and her governor, Cosme Furlong, being the last to 
do so after sustaining a siege.® 


$5On the 3lst of May. M'r., Col. Ley. Fund., 165, 

On the 23d of May. 1t contained five articles, pregnant with fature 
troubles for Mexico, whieh epitomized are as follows: 1. The plan disap- 
proves all proscriptive laws and decrees; all religious reform, including tolera- 
tion of masonic seeta; and all measures contravening the national and state 
constitutions, 2. All laws and measures passe in contravention of these 
constitutions are declared null and void. 3. The people respectfully eall on 
President Santa Anna to uphold constitutional safesuards, he being the only 
existing authority able to do it. 4. The people declare that the deputies 
who passed those laws and decrees, together with the functionaries that have 
obstinately attempted to carry them out, no longer meriting public conti- 
denve, mast leave their positions and remain passive till the nation repre. 
sented anew shall be reorganized according to the constitution and in amanner 
conducive to her happiness. 5, President Santa Anna is assured of the aid 
of the military force stationed at Cuernavaca in carrying out those purposes. 
The resolutions thus adopted were forwarded to Santa Anna May Zot). 
Bustamante, Vos de la Patria, MS., ix. 54-0; Rivera, list. Jalapa, iii, 103; 
Id., Goh, de Méx., ii, 192. 

5 The apparent head inan of the plot was General Anzel Perez Palacios; 
but the real leaders were José Maria Tornel, constituted as the executive 
sword, and Licenciado Manuel Diez Bonilla, the directing brain, both repro. 
senting the reactionary party, Santa Anna was to be the scarecrow to tho 
eneuny when the case required it. Mora, Obras Sueltas, ic p. celxvii. 

* In San Luis Potosi, Gen. Meetezuma had to submit to the forees of 
Cortazar and Valencia, Generals Cortazar and Barragan subdued Jalisco and 
neizhboring states, Santa Anna himself defeated the governor of Zacatecas, 
Carlos Garcia, at Guadalupe, and his soldiers committed the most seanda- 
lous robberies, Santa Anna seized the products of the miues of El Fresuillo, 
as wellas the funds of the state. Mora, Ubrax Surltas, i, p. celxxviii, Fur- 
ther and fall details of these listurbances, wiich preceted the establishment 
of centralism, may be found in Bustamante, Ves de la Pateia, MS., viii. 253- 
Git, passim, ix, 1-170, x. 82-18, TEM, LLD-20; DL, Gechiacte Mea, i 1985 
dd, Hist. Tturhide, 211; La Sombra de Moucthenzouont, wos 1-12; Jal, Doe, 
Onie., VMs Rivera, Hist. Jatapa, iii, 202-8, 214-16, 258-61; allemein, Hist. 
Mrj., Vv. SUB-5; Arrangaiz, Mj., ii, 224-6; Zee, Diario Evarto, 1-3; Dur., 
Gae, Sup. Goh, 72, 74: Tab, Pronunc., in Pinert Coll, no, B10; Amigo 
dul Pucblo, 1o45, 63; El Tiempo, 134, July 5 to Uct. 26, passim; La Opusi- 
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Santa Anna not only disbanded the national con- 
gress, but also the state legislatures, and deposed 
governors and ayuntamientos, replacing them with 
adherents of the plan de Cuernavaca. And now be- 
hold him ruling as a dictator, without congress, coun- 
cil, legislatures, or ministers—for he had dismissed 
the members of Gomez Farfas’ cabinet, retaining only 
Lombardo.” Their portfolios remained for some time 
in charge of the oficiales mayores of the several de- 
partments vacated, till finally they were intrusted to 
the following ministers, namely; May 5th, of the 
treasury, Javier Echeverria; May 21st, of war, Gen- 
eral José Joaquin Herrera; July 26th, of justice and 
ceclesiastical affairs, Bishop Juan Cayetano Portu- 
gal. 
~ ‘The escoceses, in order to draw Santa Anna to 
their side, persuaded him that desisting from further 
innovations he could maintain the ecclesiastical re- 
forms already in operation, and forward the plan of 
public instruction. That party showed ability in 
counselling him to sustain what they were bent on 
destroying. 

The dictator convoked a congress to mect in the 
latter part of 1834, and restored the bishops to their 
dioceses ;* but on the other hand, he became so despotic 


cion, 1834, Sept. 10 to Dec. 16, passim; 1835, Jan, 8, Feb, 10, June 19; Mora, 
Obras Sueltas, i, p. cclxix., cclxxvi-viii; Bl Jriede Chiapas, IS34, Nov. 24; 
Deblan and Lozano, Leg. Mex., ii, G-4; Carricdo, Eo. Mist, ite Al, 44. 
Those who tovk part in those revolts were pardoned, A rrillaga, Necap., sii, 
I5-7, 5. 

® This man became a mere tool, conntersigning decrees to establish meas- 
ures diametrically opposed to those he had authurized six months previvusly. 
dtireva, Goh. de Méx., ii. 192. 

© During the rest of Santa Anna's rule, several changes were mace in the 
eabinet, especially in the treasury department, alrrif/aga, Lecop., isi, joni- 
7, GU, 619; Méx., Mem, Lacienla, (S70, 1032-3. 

® They adopted, ag a necessity, the preservation of constitutional forms, 
thongh reforming the constitution without going throng the dilatory processes 
peeesriiye by it. Santa Anna took them inte his counsel, not because he either 
wlicved or loved them, but from vanity and ostentation, ‘Tornel and Beo- 
nilla no longer held the same important position as at first. They were now 
mere * bullangueros,’ Mora, Ghras Sueltas, i. p. eclxviii, 

%The bishop of Puebla had been banished in April; and other prelates 
Were fugitives or concealed in order to escape persecution. Arvillnne, Recess, 
ISH, 101, 277-8; Rivera, Mit, dtape, iii, Wes Ie, Gob. de Mex, ii. 1Y2; 
£1 Indicador, iii. 273-$1; Ll Tiempo, 1534, July 26. 
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in most of his measures that the whole country was 
ereatly agitated. And yet he claimed that the eon- 
stitution of 1824 was still in force, and repressed all 
attempts against it. 

The military and ecclesiastics now unblushingly 
used the terms ‘federation’ and ‘sovereignty of states’ 
purposely to throw out their chief opponents, the men 
of moderate views, and by this means carry the clee- 
tions. In this game of intrigue Santa Anna was 
caught in his own net. The elections took place, 
and though the escoceses and Santanistas endeavored 
to lead the electors,® the military and clergy obtained 
an immense majority, Santa Anna having virtually 
become the destroyer of that which he had so long 
labored to establish. 

A declaration having been made in the south by 
General Bravo against the existing state of things, 
Santa Anna went in December 1834 to Cuernavaca 
to confer with him in the interest of public tranquillity. 
He still pretended to maintain neutrality in the war 
of parties, ordering the troops to contine their efforts 
to the preservation of peace. This hypocritical pre- 
tension was made in the face of his despotic acts, at a 
time when the passions of men were at fever heat, 
when chaos and anarchy prevailed, and the coman- 
dantes generales were clothed with unlimited powers. 
Surely no good could result from such a crooked 
policy." 

The general congress opened its session® with much 
solemnity and pomp, but the whole country felt dis- 
spirited at the inetlicacy of the measures adopted by 
the government to reconstruct its institutions on a 
solid basis.” 


8 Vex, Col. Ley. Fund. 165. The governors were requested to do their 
ative authority of the union, Averifiaya, decoy, 1sG4, 
73. 

“A party in Chiapas attempted secession from Mexico to unite her fate 
with Guatemala, Alvarez, proclaiming disobedience to the dictator, helped 
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Santa Anna asked for an amnesty law and it was 
decreed.” It would be impossible to estimate the 
evils that might have befallen the country if the es- 
coeés or moderate party, led by José Maria Gutierrez 
Estrada, had not seized the situation. Four parties 
were struggling for the ascendency, namely, the allied 
clergy and military, or ceutralists, the overthrown 
{cderalists, the escoceses, and the Santanistas. Though 
the first had won the elections, the dictator gave the 
preference to the third named, and then tendered his 
resignation of the presidency, which the congress de- 
clined to accept.” He was, however, granted a leave 
of absence, and retired as usual to his estate of Manga 
de Clavo, General Barragan being chosen to hold the 
executive office ad interim. The government was 
surrendered to him on the 28th of January, 1835.” 
His ministers claimed to act with entire independence, 
but the general belief was that Barragan never took 
a step as executive without first obtaining Santa 
«Anna's sanction. 


Miguel Barragan was a native of Valle del Maiz in 
San Luis Potosi, and was born in 1789.% OF his 
career as a military and public man I have had re- 


moving, appointing, and promoting officers anil officials, and in annulling 
acts, aul wrangling with the military aud priestly oligarchy. Mura, Obras Sucd- 
tex, i. p. eelxxii. 

“ The ‘ley del caso’ of June 23, 1833, was annulled. An amnesty was 
Jater proclaimed to include all political offewlers. Bustamante, Vos de la Pa- 
teria, MS., ix. 104, x. 9-11; Arriaga, Recop., 1835, GS-70, 3, 15s, 
W71-2, 197; Dublan and Lozano, Ley, Mex., iii, 43-4, 52; Mex, Col. Lew. y 
Lier, 1341, 12. 

®Jan. 27th, At the same time he was declared a ‘benem¢rito de la pa- 
tria,’ Arrillaga, Recop,, 18s, 37, 107, 220. 

@ Barragan received 13 votes out of 15, Dullan and Lezena, Leg. Mex., 
iii. 15-16. The ministers in his ail ministration were: of relations, Jos Mara 
Gutierrez Estrada, to June Ist, and Manuel Diez de Bonilla, from July 
October 28; of justice, Agustin Torres, to March 31, and José Justo Corre 
from May 1S to Feb, 27, [s86; of the treasury, José Mariano Blasco, to Aug. 
2S; in this department several changes were made till it went into M : 
he's charge in Feb. L936; of war, José Marin Tornel, from Jan, 28, 1535, 
Feb. 27, 1836. Mex, Mem. Hacienda, 1870, 1033. 

*He was one of the otlicers that supported Tturbide’s defection, and 
served in the trigarante army till the attempt at erecting a throne for that 
chief, which he strongly opposed, for which he was arrested aud kept in 
contiuciwent till the republic was proclaimed, 
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peated occasions to speak in the previous volume. 
He was often intrusted with civil offices requiring 
ability and energy, both of which he displayed. 
Barragan was ever noted for his kindness of heart, 
probity, and elegance of manners. For the poor and 
helpless he always manifested in a practical manner 
his solicitude. 


Shortly after Santa Anna’s retirement pronuncia- 
miientos were made in several places regarding the 
form of government, and representations were cun- 
stantly addressed to the administration and congress 
favoring a central system; in view of which the two 
houses of congress formed themselves into a general 
assembly,” and on the 3d of October the change was 
formally established by decree. Under that act the 
ecntral régime was virtually inaugurated,” and a 
provisional statute therefor enacted on the 23d of 
October, the chief clauses of which are given synop- 
tically in a note. 

In order further to carry out the alleged wishes 
of the nation, on the 15th of December, congress 
passed a constitutional law setting forth the rights 
and obligations of the citizens and denizens of the re- 


"Congress on the Sth of May had declared itself invested with powers 

to refurin the constiiution of 1s 4. 
*? State orgapigatinn was to cease, and departments were to be established 
with departmental juntas, The governors were to continue in power even atter 
their terms expired, but subject to the national executive; the legislatures 
Were to cease exercising legislative powers, but befure dissolving—such as 
Were in recess being ordered to mect—were to choose a ‘junta depurtamental * 
Consisting of Live persons selected from their own number to act as a govern: 
orscomel Dublaw and Lozano, Ley. Mex., iit, 75-3; Kivera, Hist. Jalape, 
iii, 2016, 

“The national relision is to be the Roman catholic, and none other toler- 
ated, ‘The poevernment system to be popular, representative, republican, 
The supreme national authority is to continue divide into three branches, 
maniely, lesislative, executive, and judicial; the legislutive consisting of two 
hetises, the senate and chamber of deputies; the executive to be held by a 
president tora term of years and chosen indirectly by the peeple; the jadiei- 
ary te he exercised hy asnpreme court and lower courts, The national ter- 
ritury is to he divided into departments rnled by governors and departmental 
juntas, Mer, Busca gy Ley. Coustitue., 3-7. 

* Rorravans administration, in order to attach popularity to past acts, 
prewoterl, in accord with the elerey, those manitestatiuns of popular preter. 
shee. Aieera, Gub, de Uex., ii, uv. 
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public, to serve as a basis for the change to be effected 
in the form of government.” The same congress, 
acting as a constituent assembly, framed a new consti- 
tution, which, being composed of seven laws, became 
popularly known under the title of the ‘Siete Leyes,’ 
aud was sanctioned and promulgated on the 30th of 
December, 1836. I give below the chicf features of 
tle instrument.’® 


This law was published the same day. Mcx., Col. Ley. Fund., 166-70; 
Arritlaga, Recop., 1835, GAU-59. 

7 Law Ist prescribes the rights and duties of Mexicans and other inhabi- 
tants ot the republic. Every citizen having =100 a year income, proceeding 
from property or industry, and not disqualiticd by erime or other canse, biel 
the franchise, 2d, Organizes a fourth power entitled ‘supremo porler con- 
servador,’ composed of five members, each of whom at the time of election 
must be 40 ycars old and have 3.000 a year; they were renewuble, one every 
two years. The object of this fourth power was to maintain the equilibrium 
between the other powers; to see to the strict observance of the laws, and to 
taake known the national will on extraordinary occasions. 3d, Establishes 
the legislative branch in two chambers, munely, that of the senate and that 
of the deputies; the former with 24 members, eight of them renewable every 
two years. Euch senator must have an income of $2,500 a yeurat the time of 
his election, The manner of choosing the senators was as follows: tle house 
of deputies, the government in council of ministers, and the supreme court of 
justice each selected a number of persons equal to that of the senators to be 
chosen, from which lists the departmental assemblies made the choice of ren- 
aters. The lower house, of popular election, consisted of one deputy for every 
159,000 inlabitants and every fraction of 50,000, The deputy must have at 
least $1,510 a year. No person having jurisdiction, civil, judicial 
tical, or military, could be a deputy, 4th, Organizes the exeeuti 
it.ina president to hold Ins otlice for cizht years, with the priv | 
tun; he was chosen as fullows: the president in council of ministers, the : 
ate and supreme court were each to name a‘ terna’ from which the deputies 
hil to nominate three candidates, one of whom was to be chosen presielent hy 
the departmental assemblies. With the president was assoviated a council of 
13 membera, two of whom must be ecclesiastics andl two military. Thee coun- 
cillors were selected by the deputies from a lat formed by the excentive out 
of another made by the senate, The president was required to have an in- 
come of 34,000 a year, and had the exclusive right of appointing his ministers. 
Stu, Establishes the judiciary, namely, one supreme court of cleven justices 
wid an attorney general choscn in the sune miunuer as the executive, one of 
its branches being the supreme court martial; superior courts; auditing tri- 
Danals; and courts of the first instance in thedepartinents. 6th, Treats of the 
Civision of the territory and interior vovernment., The state oraimization is 
doneaway with, and the country divided intu departments, cach of them luv 
ing an asuublea, The appointment of governur was to be made from the 
‘terna’ proposed by each asambleadepartamental, At the heal town of cach 
district was to reside a pretecto. Ayuntamicntos popularly chosen were to 
exist at thy departmentil capitals, and such other towns as had acertain pop: 
ulation, The rest were to have ‘jueves de paz.’ Fth, Fixes the mode ot re- 
pealing or amending constitutional laws, 

A separate law of the same date makes of each of the former states a de- 
yartment, with the following chanves: ‘The state of Coalmila and Texas was 
nate inte two departinents. New Mexico was constituted intoa department. 
The two Californias were forme: into one, Colima waa annexed to Michua- 

Hist. Mex., VoL. V. 10 
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This constitution failed to satisfy any of the par- 
ties. The progressionists saw retrogression in it. 
The clergy were displeased because certain principles 
had not been expunged, which were at a future day 
to bear bitter fruit for them, causing the loss of their 
influence and property. The army could not find in 
the Jaw any power entirely dependent. on bayonets. 
However, certain clauses in it were evidently intended 
to serve as checks to the diseretional power of Santa 
Anna, who, it was expected, would be the first. presi- 
dent chosen under the new rézime. 


President Barragan had to provide resources for 
the campaign to put down the revolted colonists of 
Texas, full details of which will appear in the follow- 
ing chapters; and at the same time to face attempts 
to restore by force of arms the federal form of gov- 
ernment. The most prominent of these were made 
hy generals José Antonio Mejia and Juan Alvarez, 
The. first named, after failing in’ several attempts in 
Querétaro and Guadalajara, proceeded to New Orleans, 
and returned in November 1835 with three ships 
under Mexiean colors, and about 200 adventurers, to 
Tampico, where through the codperation of the com- 
mandant at the bar, he succeeded in capturing the 
fort on the 16th of that month; but on assailine the 
town, where the garrison had remained faithful to 
the authorities awetinst a pronunciamicnto in sup port 
of federalism, he was disastrously repulsed, leaving 
behind a number of prisoners, all of whom were dealt 
with as pirates.” As for Alvarez, who operated in 
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the south, he was defeated shortly before the congress 
undertook the work of reconstruction of the country. 
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Porrey—Coanvita anv Texas—Steries F, Acstix'’s IMprisosmeNt— 
Texas Serarates rrom Cuanvita—Revotetionany Acts—MENICAN 
Troops Assartep—San Awstosxio ve LBisan Takes—Cornsk or THe 
Usitep States—Necrrauity Viocrarep—Amenican Troors Invavr 
Texas—DecianatioN OF INDEPENDENCE BY TEXAS—TEXAN GaAkkINON 
at ALAMO MassacreED—BAtTLe oy Say JactNto, aND 1s Reseuts— 
Prestpent Corno’s ApMINistRATION—Presipent BesTaMANTE—St\in 
Recoexizes Mexican Natiosacity—Fisanctat Distiess—Pourrican 
TKoUBLes. 


Tue province of Texas, situated on the gulf of Mex- 
ico between the United States of North America and 
the Rio Grande, and between latitudes 26° 50’ and 
36° 80’, had been for some time, prior to 1819, a sub- 
jeet of disagreement between the American republic 
and Spain, the former claiming that Louisiana ex- 
tended to the Rio Grande. Her great desire, how- 
ever, was to own Florida in order to possess the whole 
range of coast from the Sabine River to Nova Scotia. 
After getting possession of that peninsula the govern- 
ment of the  Ernited States voluntarily gaye up its 
alleged right to Texas, by the treaty of Fobrus ary 22, 

119, concluded between the seereti ary of state, Jolin 
Quincy Adams, and the Spanish plenipotentiary Jiuis 
de Onis.) But that treaty caused much dissatisfaction 


"A copy of the treaty may be found in Méx., Derecho Jutern., lst pt, 


135-44. 
(151) 
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on the part of the western and south-western states 
of the American U nion, and it was opposed by many 
of her most prominent statesmen. 

In the following year, under the so-called Missouri 
compromise, entered into by the slave-holders of the 
southern states, slavery was not to be extended north 
of 36°30. This compromise, together with the south- 
ern boundary stipulated in the Adams-Onis treaty, 
greatly reduced the area in which slave states might 
be formed. 

The state of Louisiana was separated from Texas 
by the Sabine River, and it became desirable to ac- 
quire the latter province for the benefit of the slave- 
holding interest. Several devices were thought of 
to accomplish that purpose. The first one attempted 
was that of forcible svizure shortly after the treaty 
with Spain was concluded. The Jeader of that move- 
ment was James Long, a Tennesseean, who with about 

75 men started from Natehez on the 17th of June, 
1819, and reached Nacogdoches i in Texas. On the 
2hd of that month he issued a proclamation styling 
himself president of the supreme eouncil of Texas, 
and declaring that “the citizens of Texas have lon 
indulged the hope that in the adjustment of the boun- 
daries of the Spanish possessions in Aaerica, and of 
the territories of the United States, they should be 
included within the limits of the latter.” The proe- 
lamation of independence of the republic of Texas 
then followed.* Long established a provisional goy- 
ernment at Nacoudoc fies, and then went to Galveston 
to seeure the aid of the buceancer Lafitte. In his 
absence the royalist troops routed his force, of whom 
a number were killed, the rest being taken prisoners. 
Long made a second invasion, and without diticulty 
possessed hitaself of La Bahia del Expiritu Santo, 
This was after New Spain had acyuired her indepen- 


That document was published in the Lowisitna Merald, evilently to invite 
American citizens to jum Long's standard, Jay's Rer, Mex War, dh 
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dence. Long and his followers were captured and 
taken as prisoners to Mexico.* 

The next device resorted to in the scheme for 
wresting Texas from New Spain was that of coloni- 
zation. Under the 5th article of the Spanish treaty, 
the inhabitants of the territories ceded to the east and 
north of the line designated in the 3d article could 
transfer themselves at any time to thé Spanish do- 
minions. Under this clause Moses Austin petitioned 
Brigadier Arredondo, governor of the eastern provin- 
cias internas, for leave to settle in Texas 300 fiuni- 
lies,‘ which petition was supported by the few ayunta- 
mientos in Texas, and by Brigadier Antonio Martinez, 
military commandant of the province. On January 
17, 1821, the viceroy directed Commandant Martinez 
to allow Austin to establish his. colonies on the right 
bank of the Rio Brazos at the distance of 90 miles 
from the coast, but under the condition that the 
families were to be from Louisiana, of good moral char- 
acter, and professing the Roman catholic religion. 
They might bring their slaves with them, and were 
required to take an oath of allegiance to the Spanish 
crown, and of obedience to its laws and authorities in 
Texas. While these arrangements were being com- 
pleted Moses Austin died in June 1821, and his son 
Stephen F. Austin inherited the grant, and carried 
it into effect. midst all the difficulties resulting from 
the disturbed condition of Mexico. 

Since the passage by the constituent congress of a 


* After a short imprisonment they were released. Long was murdered 
shortly after in 1522. Alm. Cyclop., xv. O77. 

* He alleged that catholics were not countenanced in the United States, 

*The concession was ratified by the imperial government of Iturbide, 
Austin visited Mexico to arrange the matter, 23 the progress of colonization 
had been checked, and the council of state approved his plan with a few 
Mirlitications relating to formalities and requirements to pive possession of 
land grants, After the downlall of the empire the concession was annulled, 
but the executive issued a decree, April 14, 1828, confirming the grant to 
Austin with further power to adopt necessary measures to insure orler to- 
ala with security and progress of the new settlements, These were 
ormed with settlers mainty trom ‘Tennesser, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Austin was conunissioued a licut-vol of the Mexican army, 
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general colonization law® leaving the state govern- 
inents free to regulate the es tablishment of colonies 
within their respective territories, several legislatures 
formed rules for promoting the occupation of their 
wild lands for industrial purposes.’ 

With the adoption of the federal form of govern- 
ment in Mexico, Texas was united to Coahuila, the 
two former provinces now forming ene state, which 
in its sovereign capacity made to Austin several 
qrants, among “them that of settling ei¢ht hundral 
families, for which he was assigned a larger extent of 
land. Austin was an activ e industrious man, and 
laboring assiduously in carrying out his colonization 
schemes, succeeded in planting colonies on the Brazos 
aud Colorado rivers near San Antonio de Beéjar, which 
early in the third decade of this century were already 
in a flourishing condition. 

Austin was not the only person to whom such 
grants were made in Texas; they were made to all 
forcigners asking for them,’ and the country thas 
lecame in a short time populated by about eight 
thousand families of different races, religions, and 
habits, and by adventurers from all parts of the 
world, many of whom took possession of such land as 
suited them, with no better title than that affordel 
them by their rifles. All settlers were exempt from 
taxation daring seven years under a Mexican law. 
This state of affairs greatly facilitated smugaling on 
the frontier states, to the injury of the Mexican 
revenue, 

Such was the condition of Texas when President 
Victoria’s adininistration appointed a commission in 


6 Aust 18.1824. Drblenand Lose. Lea. Me x..i. 712-13. Bustamante 
calls that measare ‘la borricada mayor que pady evteter el primer cougreso,’ 
Vous dele Patria, MS., x. 136. 

* Vera Cruz was one of those stites, where a French colony settled on the 
Goaracouleo, bat tor several reasons the enterprise fuled. 

® The state of Coahuila and ‘Toxas, March 24, [s25, passed a law inviting 
foreizners to settle on lands of the state, teran bres para hucerlo, y se les 
iuvitaba por esta ley & verdicarlo,’ Zeculu, Aecol. Mex, ii, Sud; Thrail’s 
dlist. Tecas, 193-6. 
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1827, with General Manuel Mier y Teran as its chief, 
to ascertain the boundary line between the Mexican 
and American republics under the treaty of 1819.° 
Teran then had an opportunity of observing the giant 
springing up in that portion of his country. He 
went as far as Laredo and San Antonio de Béjar, and 
examined nearly the whole of that region. Austin’s 
colonists were almost all Americans, and of the same 
nationality were those who in 1826 settled the west- 
ern line of the Colorado and Nueces. For this 
reason the American government and people became 
the more anxious for the acquisition of Texas, which 
was made manifest in various ways; namely, by offers 
to purchase,” by throwing obstacles in the way of 
the treaty of limits to delay its becoming effective, 
and by attempting to extend the boundary of Louisi- 
ana beyond the Sabine River." ; 
The impression had meantime been gaining ground 
in Mexico that there was serious danger of a disrup- 
tion of Texas from the republic. Indeed, there were 
divers good reasons for that apprehension, the chief 
being the class of population, with its manners and 
customs, language, religious toleration, and love of 
liberty." The conquests of industry and enlighten- 


®The commission performed that duty from early in 1828, and used its 
best endeavors to save ‘Texas to Mexico. Vormwl, Brere Resenia dest., 171-3. 

The offers of money were male at first with the view of securing the 
Colorado River as the boundary line, bat such propositions led only to the 
acceptance on the I2th of Jan. 182s, of the line designated in the treaty of 
1519 However, in 1520, President Jackson caused the negotiations tu be 
resumed, desiznating four distinct lines as admissible, and nating several 
sins of money; but they were productive of no result. The details of the 
nesotiations present no matter of special interest. Gen, Nicolis Bravo is 
supposed to have usel his influence ayainst the American wishes, Similar 
in-tructions to the American minister im Mexico were repeated in 1883 aul 
1935. Niles’ Ley., iii, 180; U.S. Govt, cong. 25, ses. 1, H. Ex. Doe. 42; 
Mex. Derecho Lutern., lst pt, 4-17; Mayer's /ist. Mex. War, i. 52; Jays 
div. Mex, War, 20-1. 

1 Both governments at Inst, on the 3 of April, 1835, made a convention 
eproroguing for another year the time to appoint commissioners for running 
tie boundary line, Miz. Derecho Tutern., Ust pt, 177-80. The president of 
the United States urged congress to make provision at once fur carrying 
out that treaty; but it was ncver done. 
f "Private transactions, public acts, and newspapers were in Enzlish, 

hich was the commun language. Zavala, Revul. Iter., ii, 300; Mayer's Mist. 
Mex. War, 46, 
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ment are above all others solid and irrepressible. 
Only men inexperienced in the ways of human nature, 
or blinded by their ignorance and pride, could have 
entertained the idea that a mere government decree 
could undo what had been done by an aggressive, 
resolute people such as now held Texas for them- 
selves and future comers. Had the Mexiean govern- 
ment been guided by wise and generous counsels, it 
miizht have secured for the whole country benctits 
from this immigration by giving to its guests good 
laws and guaranties, thereby winning their good will 
and confidence; instead of which, the retrogressive 
administration of Bustamante, whose guiding spirit 
was Liicas Alaman, attempted to solve the problem 
with a few lines involving a hostile declaration against 
a rich and powerful neighbor, whose policy consists 
inmaking practical the principles of the most unre- 
stricted liberty. The law of April 6, 1830, prohibited 
the colonization by forcieners on lands situate within 
states or territories of the republic adjoining those of 
their nationality. It suspended all contracts that had 
not been carried out, or that were not strictly within 
the letter of it? The law proposed to form colonies 
on such lands with convicts from Vera Cruz and else- 
where; foreigners coming into Mexico through the 
northern frontier were to have passports from agents 
of the Mexican government; land contracts were to 
be revised to ascertain how the contractors had car- 
ried them out; military posts and garrisons and custom- 
houses were to be established at once. The Jaw did 
not name Texas, but that was the only state which 
could have been contemplated by those enactments." 


® Articles 4th to 7th empowered the government to take possession of 
such landsas might be snituble for military defenses and new colunies, in- 
denmitying the states for them, Lablan and Lozano, Lig. Mea, ii, 235-40; 
Vheolla Mist. Teras, 175-9. F 

“Uneler the law, convicts and army deserters were sent to Texas as colo- 
nists. Arriliaga, Recop., Udi, 480; dd., Lewes, ap. Isds, 182-7; 1804. 47 
50; Mer, Mem. dustivia, $9, 50-1; Vallejo, Col. Doe., ii, 11. That law, 
however, had no cflect whatever to check the tile of immigration. The pop- 
ulation, which had been rapidly increasing since 1526, was nuw about 20,000, 
Baker's Texas, 36. 
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Teran was commissioned to carry out these enact- 
ments. It was no easy task; for it will be readily 
understood how impracticable it must have been for 
Mexico, where civil war was the normal condition, to 
make suth a policy effective with colonists so advanced 
and powerful. Teran, however, began his difficult 
duty, entering Texas with a considerable force of in- 
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fantry and cavalry, including presidial companies.” 
He appointed officials, and declared null and void, or 
at least suspended for reconsideration, a number of 
land grants made by the government of Coahuila. 


**The Mexican minister of war, in agli apt of April 1883 to congress, 
says that three battalions and a regiment, with artillery, ete., had been sent to 
the frontier of Texas to check Indian raids, and to bring under subjection 
the new colonies, which were already showing symptoms of restlessness, He 


advised the building of forts iu Texas. Méx., Mem. Guerra, 1833, 8. 
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But the differences between the Texan settlers and 
the Mexican authorities had begun even at an earlier 
date, and doubtless prompted the adoption by Mexico 
of restrictive ineasures. One of the colonies was 
that of Hayden Edwards in eastern Texas—founded 
about the same time as Austin’s—which soon was 
involved in difficulties with its Mexican neighbors, 
and through them with the authorities. Governor 
Blanco having ignored Edwards’ claim, about 300. of 
his men, who were known as Fredonians, attempted 
January 1827, a revolution with the assistance of the 
Tudians, and intrenched themselves at Nacogdoches; 
but being abandoned by the red men on the approach 
of a Mexican force, they retreated across the Sabine. 
The Mexiean congress thereupon empowered the 
executive to employ military force to quell Texau 
disturbances. 

One circumstance confronted the Texas settlers to 
their displeasure, as well as that of the slave-owners 
in the American border states; it was the Mexican 
policy of abolishing slavery. Previously the slave- 
holders in these states looked upon Mexico with less 
jealousy. The planters could cross the line with their 
slaves, and huts Was no appreliension with regard 
to the reeovery of fuyitive slaves. But after the 
Mexican government, on the 13th of July, 1824, 
strictly ferbade the importation of slaves from foreign 
countries, border relations became much chaneed, 
Subsequent enactments aimed at the total abolition 
of slavery,” whose future area would, therefore, be 
still further contracted, frustrated the views of the 
Texan settlers, and disvouraged future importatious 
of slaves from the southern states. This condition of 
things both alarmed and irritated the supporters of 







UThe law of Feb. 23, 1827, placed at his disposal 4,000 men and half a 
million dollars. 

"The constitution of Coahnila anil Texas in S27 gave freelom to chil- 
dren Lorn of slave parents after ita date, aml prolulited the importation of 
slaves. ‘The work of ¢ cipation was compere by the set of the Mexican 
congress of Sept. 15, lo2¥, manumitiing every slave a Mexico, 
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the slave-holding interest.’ It is needless to say 
that Mexico’s humane and enlightcued policy was 
rendered nuyatory by that interest. The southern 
slave laws became firmly implanted.” 

The execution of the decree of April 6, 1830, with 
its attendant coercive measures,” including imprison- 
ment of citizens, superadded to Texan sympathy with 
the movement in favor of federalism in Mexico, gave 
rise to an uninterrupted series of partial revolts at 
different settlements, which daily increased the in- 
subordination of the colonists and their animosity 
toward the powers placed over them by the Mexican 
government, Garrisons were assailed and destroyed, 
or compelled to surrender; and at the end of 1831 a 
sort of provisional government had been set up. 

The liberal party having soon after been restored to 

ower in Mexico, these movements did not for a tine 
leant to serious consequences. — There was a Jull in the 
troubles of Texas. But the Texans had not changed 
their views as to the desirability of having a govern- 
ment separate from that of Coahuila. A council 
was held at San Felipe, the head town of Austin’s 
colony, and a constitution adopted for the state of 


1@Teran had been also directed to liberate every slave found in Texas, 

Win Iss) the government of Texas expelled from its territory the free 
colored people. Reeera, Mist, dalape, iii, 1G, 

“The Lith artiele struck a deadly blow at civilization enterprises. In 
some cases, like that of the ‘compafia de tierras de Tejas y Bahia de Cialves- 
ton,’ whose assiznees were Americans, heavy pecuniary losses were intlicted, 
ard Mexico was afterward called upon to settle them, Curtis’ Letter to Cot 
allejit, in Suarez y Navarro, Hist, Mer, 315-19; Kenvely's Texas, ii. 70. 

# An adventurer mataed Jolin Austin went from town tu town inciting the 
Teatic to proclaim the indepeudenee of Cexas, andl arma were brousht from 
w 








ew York aml New Orleans, du tsa the carrisons at Analinae and Velasco 
fierward a Texan foree, sail te be 250 nen, 
atter being: assured of the ility of the Cherokees and Shawnees, mareherd 
against the yarrisom at Ny whesa, set down at 375 men, and demanded of 
its commander, Colonel Piedras, cither an uneonditional surrender or the 
proclamation of federalism, together with support of the Mexiean constitution 
of jolt; compliance being retused, a tight cusued, ending in Diedne’s utter 









captured, A few wee 









de Swisher's Am. Shrteh Book, vic wo. 5, 874-83; Rivera, Hist, Jatepe, 
iii. 2 Baker's Texas, 30-7; Kennedys Teens, ii, 5-7, Mottitt, an agent of 
the United States in Texas, is said to have placed the action against Piedras 


in 1827. Thompson's Revolt, Mew, WA. 

2 Presided over by William H, Wharton, Among its members were 
Stephen BF, Austin, Samuel livastun, David G, Buruct, J. Ub. Miller, aud 
Brauch T. Archer, 
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Texas. A conmission, composed of Austin, Wharton, 
and Miller, was appointed to lay before the congress 
of Mexico a memorial setting forth the grievances of 
the people, and a petition for their relief. Austin was 
the only commissioner that went to Mexico.* His 
arrival was at an inopportune time, the whole country 
being in a state of revolution. Under the cireum- 
stances the congress showed no disposition to listen to 
Texan complaints. Austin was put off from time to 
time with unfulfilled promises till he began to lose 
patience; still, unwilling to go back without trying 
every expedient, he remained in Mexico, but wrote a 
letter to the municipalities of Texas urging them to 
complete their organization of a state ‘government. 
That letter was intercepted, and Austin was arrested 
at Saltillo, brought to J Texico aud thrown into prison, 
and kept therein several months. During his im- 
prisonment, the Mexican government despatched 
Colonel J. N. Almonte to visit Texas, and report his 
observations. In January 1835 he published a por- 
tion of his official report, which, though showing in- 
difference and ignorance on the part of Mexico in 
regard to Texas, was still a link in the chain of histor- 
ical evidence. He pretended that the political dis- 


aT 


chief complaint was against unconstitutional laws passed hy tho 
state | 


stature; the neglect of Texan interests; the wanton grants of lands 
-—all of which rendered it necessury that Texas should have a separate or- 
ganization, Austin also, wider his instructions, demanded an imyroved tail 
service between Moncluva and Naceyduches, extending to the United States 
line, tae Sabine River; correction of custom-house abuses; the punctual pay- 
ment of the presidial companies; and the circulation of the otticial journal, 
#l Tekgrayo, to the ayuntamicntos of Texas, Austin, Expos. sobre Tijas, ¥- 
32. 

4From Feb. 13 to June 12, 1834. During the first three months ho 
was treated with the utmost rigor, After being bandied from court to court 
without the sligitest idea of what his fate would be, he was released on bail, 
and finally given the benelit of an amnesty, — lt is said that he owed his par- 
don to Santa Anna. Breera, Hist, dalape, iii, 268. His long imprisonment 
and detention had been grounder on reports from the government of © prieaoa 
awl Texas; some of his own countrymen also lad been slandering him, thouy! 
his motto had ever heen fidelity to Mexico, and opposition to. violent mea 
aud measures. He had warned the Texans against meddling with the family 
feuds of the Mexicans, as they hil nothing to gain and much te lose by suct 
interference. Acnnedy’s Tius, li, 20.55-00, 68; daomenech, Mission Adr., 20; 
Thealls Mist, Terex, 49, 00-2. Austin’s treatment caused much indignation 
in Tenas. Lester’s Llouston, efe., 40-31 
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sensions of Mexico were seldom, if ever, felt in Texas,” 
which was far from being true. His aim evidently 
was to draw Mexicans to settle in Texas. 

In 1835 the Texans appointed committees of safety, 


and resolved upon having a separate government,” 


the war-cloud was darkening and foreboding ill.” 
Large bodies of Mexican troops were crowding into 
Texas with the evident purpose of subjugation. The 
Texans, on their part, were resolute, and soon began 
to show their spirit in a series of assaults on Mexican 
garrisons, which met with success. I give in a note 
the main particulars of these encounters. 

On the 3d of November, 1835, the delegates chosen 
the preceding month to a general consultation met at 


33*Con excepcion de algunos revoltosoz’ the inhabitants were wholly de- 
voted to their industrial pursuits. A/monte, Not. Estad., 5-96; Kennedy's 
Vi xas, 69-72, 81. 

*6(’os, the Mexican comandante peneral, attributed the agitation and dis- 
turbance to acts of aliensanil political intrvizuers. He called on guod citizens 
tu lay their complaints before the general guverument. Other prominent 
men were also trying to allay the fermeat. Zexrus, Coll. Doe., in Pinert, Coll., 
Ms., nos 31, 32, 35-7, 41, 

* The centralists had possession of the government in Mexico, and were 
resolved to crush out the rebellious spirit of the Texans. 

The first one was at Gonzalez on the 2d of October, 1835, when Col 
Moore defeated a body of Mexicans, awl drove then to flight towards San 
Antonio de Bejar, leaving behind their dead and wounded, Six days later— 
Oct. Sth—the fort at Goliad was attacked and taken by the Texans, The 
next encounter was on the 2Sth of the same month, near the Concepcion 
mission, when Bowie and Fannin routed a large body of Mexicans, kilitug 
about 100 and capturing their tield-picces. Aewnedy's Trxna, ii, 105-9, 117- 
22; Crockett, Life of, 360-70; Hotley’s Texas, 337-56. After the last affair 
nv fighting worth record occurred till December, Gen. Burleson with S00 
men of the federalist army, in two divisions, under Col F. W. Johnson and 
Drnjamin R. Milam, between the Sth and 10th of that month, compelled Gen, 
Cos, who had with him 1,250 men at San Antonio de Léjar, to surremler on 
the Ith with upward of 1,100 and ell his arms, the rest of his men having been 
killed in the evsaults, Milam was killed. Barleson’s official report, Dee, 14, 
1835, in Joote’s Teraa, ii, WG-75; Thrall’s Hist, Veras, 222-9. Mottitt’s re- 
port on this atlair seems ta be exayverated. He makes Cos and 1,300 Mexi- 
cans surrender to 400 Texans, Thompson's Recoll, Mew, VWi4-5; Mayer's Mist. 
Mex. War, 47. On the loth of December, Cos and his followers, under the 
terms of their capitulation, began their march to the interior, and in a few 
«divs there was not a Mexican centralist soldier to be seen between the Sabine 
aud Rio Grande. Wilfson's Am, Jfist,, G4G-8. Bustamante speaks of a letter 
published in Mexico from Colonel Ugartechca of October 28th from Alamo 
recounting the defeat by 300 Mexican cavalry of twice that number of Anvlo- 
Americans, of whom 78 were killed and a large number wounded, He next 
e'ludes to Cos’ surrender, adding that le behaved honorably; tor the canse of 
the revolt was that he had endeavored to check the governor and deputies 
who were selling the fine public lands at nominal prices. Voz de la Patria, 
Ms., x. 168-9. 

Hust, Mex., Vor. V. 11 
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San Felipe de Austin, and at once constituted a pro- 
visional government, with a wovernor, lieutenaut-gov- 
ernor, and general council to consist of one member 
from cach municipality. Samuel Houston was made 
conmander-in-chief of the army, and Stephen F, 
Austin, Branch T. Archer, and W. H. Wharton were 
appointed commissioners to represent the wants of 
Texas in the United States, soliciting aid to prosecute 
the war. A declaration was likewise issued regarding 
the causes that prompted their movement. It will 
be scen that no intention is manifested as yet of sey- 
ering the connection with Mexico. The authors of 
that instrument merely assert their claim to sustain 
by force of arms their rights and liberties, and the 
federal constitution of Mexico as adopted in 1824.” 
The die was cast, however, and the consequences to 
be expected were a bloody war and possibly defeat 
with the horrors of Mexican vengeance. Urgent ap- 
reals for resourees had been made beforehand to 
fricnds in the south of the American union, who 
were not urged in vain; and from this time the Texans 
were in constant reecipt of money, provisions, arms, 
ammunition, and even fighting men openly enlisted in 


(Governor, Henry Smith; lieut-covernor, James W, Robinson. The latter 
was to he ex-oflicio president of the council This borly was clothed wich 
the powers f government, andl continued aeting till March 1536, 

Ist. That the object of taking up artns was the defeuce of their rizhts 
and Jiherties threatened by military despots, as well as of the replicon 
principles of the Mexican federal constitution of Iytd, 2d. That Texas waa 
no loner morally or civilly hound by the compact of union; yet, prompted 
boy grotierensity sympathy, she oliered snpportund assistance to suche mien 
bersot the an confederacy as Wonkd take up ats auctinst military des 
poisin, Sed. Refusal to acknowledge the * present authorities of the nominal 
Musham repablie? 4th. Resolution to continue in arms as long as Mexican 
troops remained in Texas, Ath. While claiming the right of defence and to 
ectahlish an independent government, Texas will continue faithtul to the 
Mesican government so luis as itis carried out under the constitution of 
Ili. tihand 7th refer to expenses of the army, pledlving the faith of Texas 
to the payment of debts contracted. sth, Oilering lawl yrants to such as 
laay come to reader military service in the present strugsde,  tth, A selenm 
vow to carry out these declarations, Matera Texas 434; Lilieda, Mem. Mit, 
yi, ti, TRG; Vhealie Mict, Mea. UST-: Bootes Teas, ti. Ale 
65. ‘The plan to establish a separate state government dial been a2 Lin 
1534, but tailed. The asiti-separition party sueereded im allaying the excite: 
tent, and an adjustment of ditterences was clieeted under Santa Anna’s 
arbitration, Acauedys Doras, ii. 62-7; Wiklson’s Am, LU ist., O39 40, 
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New Orleans and other parts. The cause of the in- 
surrection was also encouraged and supported by the 
press and at public meetings. 


In this connection with Texan affairs, it will be 
well to consider what course was pursued by the 
government of the United States, and what efforts, 
if any, were made by it to prevent acts which were 
open violations of the neutrality laws. The attention 
of the secretary of state having been repeatedly called 
by the Mexican legation to the fact that war material 
and armed expeditions were constantly leaving for 
Texas to wage war against Mexico, with which power 
the United States were at peace, orders were trans- 
mitted to the several districts to prevent such acts. 
The secretary assured that legation that it was the wish 
and resolve of the United States to preserve the neu- 
trality; and in January 1836 added that the govern- 
ment would use every endeavor as far as possible to 
prevent injury to Mexico; but that “for the conduct of 
Individuals which the government of the United States. 
could not control, it was not in any way responsible.” * 
This seems to have been the loop-hole through which 
the American government sought to escape responsi- 
bility; for the fact stands that none of its alleged 
efforts availed to prevent the departure of men aud 
supplies to aid the Texan belligerents.* Nor was 
this all. The United States government shortly after 
resolved upon the military occupation of Texan ter- 
ritory. The ground for this action was a reported 
disaffection of a number of tribes or fragments of 
tribes of Texan Indians, and of some others that 
had formerly dwelt in United States territory. The 
people of Texas were glad, for political as well as 
ceonomical reasons, to have United States troops 

% Niles! Reg., 1. 210-13. 

* They had from the United States ‘una proteccion enenbiorta y con- 
stante.’ Rivera, Iist, Jala, iii, 283, And if the government thas practi- 


cally manifested its sympathy for Teaus, would the partisans of that couutey 
be regardful of the laws uf ucutrality? 
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at Fort Gibson, and intentionally spread reports of 
intended Indian raids, most of which were unfounded. 
The result was that after peace was established 
in Texas, and when the people were organizing a civil 
government, American troops had been stationed 
upward of a month among them.® A long corre- 
spondence passed on this and other su bjects connected 
with Texas, between Gorostiza, the Mexican minister 
at Washington, and Forsyth, the secretary of state, 
from March 9th to October 15th, the former chiefly 
complaining of the measures then in progress for the 
violation of Mexican territory under the pretence of 
punishing Indians; and the latter asserting that the 
advance of the American forces under General Gaines 
to Nacogdoches was a measure of necessity; that 
through Mexico's inability to restrain the Indians, it 
had become imperative on the United States to pro- 
tect their citizens, and that such a course was in 
accordance with treaty stipulations. Finally, in 
consequence of what Gorostiza conceived to be an in- 
vasion of Mexican territory by the United States, he 
on the 15th of October wrote a long letter of remon- 
stranee to the seeretary of state, concluding that he 
considered his mission at an end, and requesting his 
passports, Which were transmitted to him on the 20th, 


3 (eneral Gaines, of the United States army. concentrated large hodies 
of men on the frontier, See his letter from Camp Sabine, Aay. 28, 1826, to 
the savernor of Tennessec, in Nile’ Heq., li, ST-S. 

* We hak come in February 1836 as envoy extreordinary and minister 
plenipetentiony, 

** Forsyth wrote May 10th that the instructions given to Caines had not 
been hased on the belief that the United States had claims to the te rritory 
levond Nuacosloches, but simply to prevent consequences that mizit grow 
entot the hlooly contest begun in ‘Texas. Gaines’ instructions were to ful- 
fil its stipulations in’ reference to the Indians, ‘whether belonging to the 
territory of the United States or Mexico, and especially to mnintain a strict 
nentrolity in regard to the coutending partios in Tesas.? Caines called on 
several states for reenforcements to repel Indian attacks, When he found 
that he had been deceived as to the inte ntions of the Indians, he recalled his 
Some time after the United States forces abandoned the country. 
pondence on the Texas question may be found in Gaines, Cen, 
Corvespand.: Leg. Ertracrd., Vel; Niles’ Rea. ‘L. 207-9, 218 16; li. 112, 1a 
41s Mee, Contestar, Srtreard., 1-79: Am, St, Pup.—new set-— 
Mivit. ath, wi, 402. 4b 2S. Gort, Cone . Nes. 2. HL Ex. De. 249, 
on, vo. wig 2h, Cony. 24, des. 2, H. Ex, Doe. 2, pp. 25-101; Jd., Cong, 25, 
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The men at the head of the new centralized gov- 
ernment of Mexico showed their incompetency to 
deal with the Texan insurrection. It is true that 
they made a lame effort to conciliate the rebels with 
the offer of a further exemption from all taxation 
during the next ten years, but on the 30th of Decem- 
ber, 1835, they passed a law by which they foolishly 
expected to check the swelling of the Texan ranks from 
the United States. The offer came too late, and the 
Jaw produced no other effect than a number of horri- 
ble massacres, and the consequent exasperation of 
the victims’ sy mpathizers, together with a more de- 
termined resistance.” 

Those in power misunderstood the difficulties they 
had to contend with, namely, the character of a pop- 
ulation which might be exterminated, perhaps, but 
never subdued, and the natural obstacles offered by 
the region and climate. They seemed to think that 
in a contest between Mexican soldiers and colonists, 
the latter must of course succumb; but they did not 
consider that those soldiers would be fighting at a dis- 
tance of about 600 miles from home, while the Texans 
were fighting for their hearths on their own ground, 

The Texans now concluded, in view of Mexico's 
hostile attitude toward them, to sever all connection 
with that country; and on the 2d of March, 1836, in 
convention assembled at Washington, on the Brazos, 


Ses, 2, H. Ex. Doe, 74, pp. 1-24, vol. ii: 190, pp. 1-120, vol. iv.; Cong. De- 
bites, 137, xiv. 176-90; Maer. € ‘orrespontle, Peso del Sabina, 1- Ze. 

**'The law in question declared that cturts were made in the United 
States, in violation of the neutrality laws and of the wishes of that govern- 
ment—sueh had been its assurances—to fit ont armed expeditions to help 
the rebels of ‘Texas. In consequence, the following rules were established: 
Ist. Forcizners landing at any part of the republie, or entering her territory 
Ly land, armed and with hostile intent, were to alt with as pir 
‘t he same treatment was to be awarded to foreivuers found landing or introdue- 
ing arms or other war material at places ina state of insurrection atainst the 
Mexican government with the intent of placing them in the rebels’ hands. 

Under this law almost all Texans taken with arms in their hands micht 
be treated as pirates, Aivera, Mist, Julupa, iii, 200-1; Dablan aud Loviav, 
Loy Mea. iit, M4-15, 

* The fatuous rulers took no account of obstacles, such ns streams, rain, 
sow, swainps, nor of the necessity of providing supplies for the soldiers. 
Moreoy er, the force employed to attempt the subjugation of the Texans was 
tou small for such an undertaking. Mura, Obras Sueltas, i, pp. CcINXXVil.-iX. 
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unanimously adopted a declaration of independence, 
which in synoptical form I give below.* The argu- 
ments of the declaration are quite assailable. It is 


not true that the settlers were invited and admitted 
under the faith of a compact in the form of a repub- 
lican constitution. Mexico acceded to the petitions 
of the first colonists when she was still under vice- 
regal rule, as an appendage of Spain. The changes 
subsequently experienced in the institutions could not 
justify their defection. An insignificant minority, as 
the Texans then were, had no right to arrange the 
whole country’s administration to its own liking. I? 
that minority disliked the changes, it was at liberty 
to leave the country. In the political vicissitudes of 
the Mexican republic, Texas, as an integral portion, 
had to bear her part of neglect, burdens, and general 
troubles, like the other states and territories, neither 
quore nor less. Military eoereive measures, unwise 
or brutal though they undoubtedly were, resulted 
from the general political disturbance; and so far 


%* The Mexican government had invited them to settle and reclaim the 
wilderness, under the pledged faith of the written national constitution, 
which was republican, and sitnilar to the one they had lived under in their 
native land, Their expectations had been disappointed. Santa Anna hid 
overthrown the constitutional system, olfering them the alteructive of alan- 
doning the homes they had made after many privations, or of submitting, to 
the combined aieepartisnn of the sword and the priesthood, ‘Texas had been 
sacrificed tor the benetit of Coahuila; the petitions of her citizens for a sepa- 
rate state organization had been disregarded. Their fellow-citizen, Austin, 
had been incarcerated a long time for his zealons endeavors, within legality, 
on behalf of Texan interests, Trial by jury and a system of public educa. 
tion had never been establixhed, Military commandints had exercised arbi- 
trary tyrannical powers. The state congress of Coahuila and Texas had been 
dissolved by force of arms, and the representatives compelled te tlee fur their 
lives. Good citizens had been unjustly seized by military authority, carried 
away from their homes, and tried on trumped-up charges. Pinutical attacks 
leat been committed on Texas commerce by desperadoes in the service of 
Mexivo, The right of worshipping God according to the dictates of their 
conscience hall been denied them. ‘They had been required te surrender the 
anus they needed for their defence. ‘Their country lad been invaded and 
Jaid waste, and their citizens driven away. The Didians had been incited to 
ravage and massacre. ‘The citizens had heen made the contemptible sport 
aul victims of military revolutions, ‘The Mexican government bad inwari- 
ably shown the characteristies of weakness, corruption, and tymuny. This 
declaration was sizned by 57 members, of whem 10 appear to be from north: 
ern and European regions, and 3 native Mesicans: the rest were natives of 
the sunthern slates uf the American Union. Lakers Tercas, to-71; Tere, 
Luis Lepil., i. 3-7, 
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as they affected Texas, in the revolt against the 
legally or illegally constituted authorities, they were 
no worse than those dealt to citizens of other parts 
of the country under similar circumstances. The 
fact is, that the Texan rebellion and secession were 
the result of a preconcerted plan, as alluded to early 
in this chapter, to establish a market for African 
slaves® in contempt of the Mexican laws, and after- 
ward to annex the new country ‘to the United States. 
It might have been, perhaps, more honorable, for the 
parties interested, if their project had been openly 
avowed from the first, instead of trickery and subter- 
fuge being resorted to. 

The national convention on the 17th of March, 
1836, adopted a constitution.” It also established a 
vrovisional government with plenary powers, electing 

avid G. Burnet president, and Lorenzo de Zavala 
vice-president, with four secretarics of state. Samuel 
Houston was reappointed commander-in-chief of the 
forces. 

Let us now consider what the Mexican government 
was doing to bring these rebellious subjects to alle- 
giance, ‘Resources were scarce, but the government 
made the most of them, and together with voluntary 
contributions from patriotic citizens, organized an 
army for the campaign. The chief command of it 
was intrusted to General Santa Anna, who in No- 
vember 1835 visited San Luis Potosi to complete 
preparations and to set the troops in motion. Toward 
the end of December, the forces, said to be 6,000 
strong, started for San Antonio de Béjar, then oceu- 
pied by the enemy.“ They invested the Alamo, a 

*® This has been denied on the ground that at the commencement of the 
troubles slavery existed in Texas only to a trifling extent. Liiihirgh Rev, 
exlvil, 261-2. But the same writer acknowledyes that the prohibition tu 
import fresh slaves wax looked on with jealousy, as it would prevent the 
iminigration of wealthy plinters. 

a out copy of it may be tound in Baker's Tecas, 143-79; Teras, Laws Rp, 
ig ® Aooordive to Bustamante, Santa Anna’s army in Texas did not exceed 


10,000 nen, J/ist. Znraion, MS., 1.6. Eight thousond of the best troops in 
Mexico, Kennedy's Tex., ii, 176-7, Another account makes the force 7,000, 
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strong fortress near San Antonio de Béjar, which had 
14 guns in position, and was garrisoned by about 150 
men under W. B, Travis. During 11 days’ siege and 
bombardment, 32 more men forced their way into the 
fortress. Travis would neither surrender nor attempt 
to retreat. At last Santa Anna, on the 6th of March, 
ordered the assault; the stronghold was taken, and 
the whole garrison put to the sword, Among the 
slain were colonels Travis, Bowie, and David Crock- 
ett, and also twenty residents or t raders of San An- 
tonio de Béjar. Only a woman and her child and a 
negro servant were spared,” 

The blood, both of Mexicans and Texans, shed at 
the Alamo was a uscless sacrifice. The massacre, 
even if in accord with the barbarous usages of war, 
did not serve the cause of Mexico, but, on the con- 
trary, impressed the Texans with the firm conviction 
that no settlement except by the sword was any 
longer possible. It was now with them a question of 
victory or subjugation accompanied with the direst 
consequences. The fact was that the siege and storm- 
ing of the Alamo was a childish display of vanity, to 


provided with artillery and other supplics. Am, Cyelop., xv. 678. Santa 
Anna wanted: Bojar for his centre of operations, it bein the only place in Texas 
inhabited by Mesieans, This explains why he traversed such an enormous 
distance of desert country. Fdisula, Mem. Hist, Guer, Tojits, ii, 225-30. 

Tie Texan or American accounts of this struzyle place the Mexican cas- 
naltices at 1.61%, According to the account formed by the Mexican general 
dnan de Andrade, from the reports of the several organizations consiioting 
the storming parties, the casualties were: ollivers, 8 killed and 18 wonnded; 
mek and file, 52 killed, 283 wounded; total, SIL. Santa Auna reported 70 
Killed aid 500 worded, aud with his usual unscrupulous disrezard of veracity, 
seis dewn the Texan Joss at over GOU, all foreigners, buried in the ditehcs 
nial trenches, and * cn las inmediaciones un erecide mimero “que no se hia po- 
dideexaminar.’ Te cliims also that the Texans used 21 picces of arullery. 
According to Mexican accounts, the investing foree, together with that hov. 
ering at short distunces, excerdeal 5,000 men, Santa Anna detatled four 
colurons, cach composed of eve battalion and two companies, besilesa reserve 
efone battalion amd tive colunms, for the assault. Jer, Gaie, dist, Geog, ie 
ap. 134-8; Pifeohe, Meu. Hist, Gar Tojas. i, 6-17, ii, 852 00; Meouston, 
Lie at, O8-4; Thrall, Mist, Tvs, 255-46, piving a detailed account of the 
siege and capture of the fort, suys that enty two women and a nero servant 
escaped with life. Masilard, Zia. 10-3. says six men and Gue women es 
outofazartison of d50amen, The same authority aml the Mesiesus 
that ‘Thais bod offeredl to surremler, but the privilege was deuies 
Dustameente, Jit, Devusoa, MS... G7, saya that Santa Anna at the ta 
of ie SLawe fost 600 eu, Which pay Le csaggerated, 
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make it appear that San Antonio de Béjar had been 
retaken by ferce of arms with a heavy loss of life on 
both sides. Nor did Santa Anna’s blood-thirstiness 
end there. 

Colonel J. W. Fannin was stationed at Goliad with 
about 500 men, when he received orders from Gen- 
cral Houston to fall back on Victoria. These orders 
were not promptly obeyed, and a Mexican force largely 
superior in number came upon Fannin, who, having 
heard that. General Urrea was marching on Refugio, 
despatched thither Captain King with 28 men, on 
the 11th of March, to cover the retreat of the Amer- 
ican citizens, This small force had to seek refuge at 
the old Refugio mission on the 13th. Next day 
T’annin sent 112 men with Lieutenant-Colonel Ward 
to rescue King and his party. The latter, however, 
while reconnoitring were captured and shot to a man, 
and their bodies left on the field, food for carrion birds 
and beasts. Ward and his command then attempted 
to escape toward Victoria, but being intercepted, were 
captured, and soon after executed at Goliad. On the 
17th of March, Fannin hearing nothing from Ward 
or King, attempted a retreat, but after a scries of en- 
gagenments found himself surrounded by a very supe- 
rior force, and with searecly any supplies or ammuni- 
tion. At La Colcta, however, eight miles from Goliad, 
he fought a desperate action, March 18th.@ The 
next day the Mexicans, 1,900 strong, under Urrea, 
on the Llano Perdido, summoned Fannin to surrender, 
which he was compelled to do. It has been alleged 
that the surrender was made under terms of capitula- 
tion, by which Fannin, his officers and men, were to 
be treated as prisoners of war. The terms of capit- 

© The Mexican loss is set down ag between 309 and 50, and that of the 
Texans at ouly 7 killed aud 60 wounded. Baker's Tecus, d4; Uhrull’s List, 
Tex., 249. 

“The following are the allezed terms: Ist, The Texans shonld be treated 
a4 prisoners of war according to the usages of civilized motions; 2. Private 
property should be respected and restored, but the side-arms of the otlicers 


should be given up: 3d. ‘The men should be seat to Copano, and thence in 
eight days to the United States, ur as soun as vessels could be procured to 
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ulation, if any were actually granted by General Urrea, 
were ignored by the commander-in-chief, General 
Santa Anna; and on Sunday, March 27th, the prisen- 
ers, who had been sent to Goliad, were marched out. 
of the fort and shot. 

Santa Anna in a letter of May 23, 1836, to the 
executive of Texas denies that the Mexican force 
hoisted a flag of truce, or that its commander gave 
any assurance of quarter by accepting a capitulation. 
Urrea in his report to Santa Anna declared that he 
had refused to grant terms of capitulation, as indeed 
he was prevented from doing by the law of Decem- 
ber 30, 1835. According to Lieutenant: Colonel Hol- 
zinger, who was present ‘at Fannin’s surr render, Urrea 
gave no warrant that the prisoners’ lives would be 
spared; but his commissioners assured Fannin that the 
Mexican government had in no instance taken the life 
of a prisoner that appealed to its clemeney. Fannin 
was not satisfied with the assurance, but concluded 
to surrender and trust to the generosity of the Mex- 
ican government.” Urrea scems to have promised 
that he would ask merey tor them. JLolzinger blames 
Unrea for want of frankness in his re ports, to Santa 
Anna in not informing him that he had promised 
clemency to the prisoners. On the other side, Ramon 
Martinez de Caro, Santa Anna’s military seeretary, 
says that Urrea strongly recommended mereiful deal- 


take them, The officers should be paroled and returned to the United States 
in like manner, /d., 24 mle. 

* During the excention 27 of the prisoners broke away from their guards 
and escape al. Re ‘ports disuerce as to the number executed. Foote makes it 
80, aml the Texas Almanse for 18600 hag 385, giving the names of the vies 
tims, Col Alecrreca superintended the execution. Avera, dist, Jalapa, iii, 
25h 

“Bustamante, Mist. Inrasion, MS., i, 7-8, claims that Mexicoshould not be 
Mamed tor acts which often occur in war wien men Jose reason, He plows 
thatiluring the 10 years’ war many Poaaus fell prizowers aul were kept in 
forts and not treated as eriminals, When Canales, with 3))) Texans, invaded 
Moesico and cupitulated, they wera amenable to the death penalty and yet 
were liberated. He wives other instances of me rey to ‘Texan prisoners. 

© Kannin’s words were: Well, [ have no water; my wounded need attend. 
anee, | particularly recommend these unfortunates to you. L will surrender 
Pe the discret.on vf the Mexican government.’ Urrea, “Camp. de Tijas, 128- 
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ing with the helpless prisoners, more than 200 of 
whom he was about sending to Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo or Goliad; and that Santa Anna’s answer 
had been a severe reprimand, telling him not to stain 
his triumphs with misplaced compassion. The order 
for the execution was repeated to Urrea and to thie 
commandant at Goliad. Then again, we have tlic 
statement that the commandant at Goliad reported 
to Santa Anna that Fannin, before he started from 
that place, had burned the town, leaving the people 
without shelter, for which, as well as for the loss of 
their cattle, they felt very indignant, and clamored for 
the death of the prisoners.® 

The reverses of Alamo and Goliad only had the 
cflcet of crystallizing the spirit of opposition to Mex- 
ico, General Houston addressed the remnants of 
his army, telling them they must retreat till they 
were better able to meet the enemy in battle. His 
force was now of 600 to 700 men, with whom he re- 
treated to the Brazos, and a few days after to a point 
near the San Jacinto River. His plan was to con- 
centrate all his available forces from all quarters, and 
to draw the enemy away from his base of supplics. 
The plan met with all the success Houston desired. 
Santa Anna with a portion of lis force, about 1,600 
strong, marched to the banks of the San Jacinto, 
where he was attacked on the 21st of April, and 
utterly routed and taken prisoner. LLouston, accord- 
ing to his own report, had an aggregate force of 783 
men, The conflict lasted about twenty minutes from 
the commencement of close action till the Texans 
took possession of the enemy’s encampment, together 
with a loaded piece, four stand of colors, all the camp 
equipage, stores, ete. The rout beyan about half-past 


* There were 80 or 96 volunteers from New Orleans, taken in Copan, but 

not having arins in their possession, they were net included in the order of 

exeention, Threads List, Tea, 200; Niles’ Beg, 1 810; Caro, Verd. Iden, 

dine Urrea, Camp. de Tejas, 13-10; Filivo'a, Mem. diist, Guer, Tijas, it. 
7-29. 
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four in the afternoon, and the pursuit continued until 
twilight. 

General Houston in his official report to President 
Burnet on the 25th of April states that the Texan 
loss was two killed and 23 wounded, of whom six 
died. Houston himself was seriously wounded, and 
in consequence General T. J. Rusk succeeded him in 
the command. The enemy’s loss he sets down at 630 
killed, 208 wounded, and 730 prisoners. Santa Anna,” 
General Cos, and four colonels, aids to Santa Anna, 





Barrre-cnounn of San Jacrsto. 


one of whom was Colonel Almonte, were included in 
the latter number.” Though the numbers that took 


Santa Anna was hidden in the grass when captured; he was disguised in 
a miserable rustic dress, wearing a skin cap, round jacket, and pantaloons of 
blue domestic cotton, and a pair of coarse soldher’s shoes, 

“Santa Anua was taken on the 22d and Cos on the 24th. There were 
captured also 600 muskets, 300 sabres, and 200 pistols—a large quantity of 
arms was lost in the morass and Layou—300 valuable mules and 100 fine 
horses, besiles other valuables, including $12,000 in silver. See Houston's 
report in Thratl's Hist, Terns, 265-8; Id., in Kennedy's Texas, ii. 222-7; 
Lester's Houston, 100-39; Bustamante, Voz de la Patria, MS., xi. 22-9; Will 
aon's Amer, Hist, 080-1; Caro, Verd. Idea, 18-45, gives Santa Auna's ver- 
sion of the affair, with comments showing the absurdity of many of that gen- 
cral’s statetnents, Filisoln, Mem, diet. Gruee. Tejas, it. 492-70, gives without 
comments Sauta Anna's report of the canpaign, from Manga de Clavo, March 
M1, 1837. 
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part in the battle of San Jacinto were insignificart as 
compared with those in other engagements, the result 
was momentous to the Texan participants, and to the 
young republic, whose independence it secured. 
Santa Anna’s life was now in grave peril, owing to 
the execution of Texans effected under his orders.” 
To save himself and his companions he entered into 
an armistice with General Houston, preparatory to 
arrangements looking to the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Texas. He accordingly sent a written 
order to his second in command, General Filisola, in- 
structing him to retreat at once, which was done.” 
On the 14th of the following May he signed a treaty 
with David G. Burnet, president of Texas, binding 
himself in its first article neither to take up arms nor 
to use his influence with Mexico to induce her to do 
so, during the pending contest for Texan indepen- 
dence. In a note will be found the remaining articles 
of this convention.* There was also a secret agree- 


* The onslaught at San Jacinto had been made to the ery of ‘Remeniber 
the Alamo!’ 

“The Mexican army, now about 4,000 strong, looked upon Santa Anna’s 
orders ag invalid, consequent upon his agreement having been extorted from 
himwhileinduress, Fiisola, however, thonzht otherwise and carried them ont. 
Anonymous diary, in Urrea, Dierio, 1, The retreat was effected under great 
distress. ‘The ovders had reached Filisula April 28th at San Bernardo, 
Heavy rains had made the roads altnost impussalle, and the artillery beeame 
mired, and would have been lost but for Colonel Ampudia’s great exertions. 
The passage of the Colorado was diflicult. Fiiisula established his healquar- 
ters at Goliads to obtain supplies by sea and open communications with the 
interior, Urrea with his division returned to Matamoros, Maun ernisers 
Siut ont the hope of maritime succor, Golinls was therefore cracnated 
in ten days, and the retreat began for the Rie Grande. Metillard’« Tex, 
V17-18; Aennedy's Tex., iii, 251-2; Filisola, Men. Met, Guer, Tejas, ite 
470-09, 

“Art. 2. Hostilities between Mexican and Texan forecs, both on land 
and water, shall cease immediately: 3. The Mexivan troops shall evacuate the 
Texan territory, passing to the other side of the Rio Grande del Norte; 4 
The Mexican army in its retreat shall not take any private property without 
obtaining the owner's consent, and must pay a just indemiutication; 4, L'ri- 
vate property taken by any part of the Mexican army since the invasion, in- 
cluding negro slaves or Pilertareat persons that have taken refnee within 
its lines, must be surrendered: 6. The troops of both armies shall refrain 
from coming into contact with eavh other; 7, The Mexican army must not 
delay on its retreat longer than absolutely necessary; 8. This agreement to 
he at once notitied to generals Filisola and Rusk for its fallilment; 9. Texan 
prisoners in the hands of the Mexicans to he released at once, and passports 
furnished them to return to thetr homes; Texas to release a corresponding 
pumber of Mexican prisoners, and treat the remainder with due humanity; 
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ment in six articles intended to pave the way for 
peace and the recognition by Mexico of the inde- 
pendence of Texas. Below will be found the said 
articles. 

The Mexican congress issued a manifesto ® repuili- 
ating this arrangement and exhorting the people to 
continue the war. Nor was the other side in any 
way satisfied with it. The Texan secretary of war, 
General Lamar, had on the 12th protested against 
any treaty being made with Sauta Anna, insisting 
that he should be treated as a murderer. However, 
alter the treaties were signed he acquiesced in them, 
and afterward vindicated his official associates when 
they were assailed for their action therein. The 
Texan army was greatly dissatisfied at Santa Anna’s 
liberation, and resolutions were adopted disapproviny 
the course of the government. A few days after, 
when Santa Anna was already on board the Jivincibl, 
which was to convey him to Vera Cruz, two vessels 
arrived at Velasco, with a large number of volunteers 
under General Thomas Green, who insisted on his 


10. ‘Gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna will be sent to Vera Cruz as soon as 
it shall he deemed proper.” hralta list. Terns, 276-7; Felis, Ls present., 
65-70; Jd, Mem. Guer, Tejas, 1, 205-3800; Keancy’a Tra. We 253-5. 

“Santa Anna solemnly pledged himself to fultil the stipulations; ‘Art. 
1, He will not take up arms, nor cause them te be taken up, avainst the 
jeupte of Texas, during the present war of indepeadence; 2. He wall give or- 
ders that in the shortest time possible the Mexican troops leave the territory 
of ‘Texas; 3. He will so prepare matters in the cabinet of Mexico that the 
wicsion that may be sent thither by the government of Texas may be well re- 
eo verl,and that by means of negotiations all literences may be settled, and the 
iimlepondence that has been declared by the convention may be acknow ledsze.l; 
4. A treaty of comity, amity, and limits will be established between Mexico 
aml Texas, the territory of the latter nut to extend beyond the Kio Bravo 
del Norte; 5, The present return of General Santa Auna to Vera Cruz being 
indispensable for the purpose of effecting his solemn engagements, the ue 
ernment of Texas will provide for his immediate embarkation for said: pert; 
6. Thisinstrament. being obligatury on one part as well as on the other, will 
be sisned in duplicate, remaining folded and sealed until the negutiations 
shall have been cenchiled, when it shall be restored to his excellency Gen- 
eral Santa Anna—no use of it to be mae before that time unless there 
shold be an infrartion hy cither ef the coutracting parties,’ The forezoing 
is given by Thrall, Mit. Ter., 277-8, as taken trom Youkum, ji, app. 1m, 
5, 5238; Recora, Hist, datape, dit, SIB-14; Zetcea, LE. Comgersa, i 107-8; 
Niles Rey., six. $ fiat undate, Mem. dist, Met., MS., ii, 90-10, Vi, 35-35 
Lion Barcona, Recnerdos, H38-AL 

% Un the 2Uth of July, lsu. Mex, Usuiif. Cong. Gen., 1-20, 
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not being allowed to sail. President Burnet, in view 
of the situation, caused Santa Anna to be brought 
back on shore, against his strong protest. Some cor- 
respondence passed between him and the Texan gov- 
ernment, early in June, arising from his protest 
ayainst violations of the agreement. The latter ex- 
plained that it had been out of its power to avert the 
infringements complained of; that it had been at all 
times disposed to treat the Mexican prisoners kindly, 
and to show Santa Anna every consideration con- 
sistent with his safety and the poor facilities at its 
disposal.” Santa Anna was now kept in close con- 
finement until after the meeting of the Texan congress. 
In July he addressed himself to the president of the 
United States, asking for his mediation to bring about 
a settlement of the question between Texas and Mex- 
ico, President Jackson answered that he could not 
act in the matter, as the Mexican minister had noti- 
fied the American cabinet that his government would 
not recognize in Santa Anna any authority to act in 
its name while a prisoner. He was finally released ” 
and taken to the United States. 

The fate of the “illustrious prisoner of San Jacin- 
to” * was officially heard of in Mexico January 11, 
1837, when the government by a letter from the 
Mexican consul in New Orleans was informed that 
Santa Anna, according to his despatch to that official, 
had been generously liberated by the Texans and hail 
procecded to Washington, whence he had gone to a 
northern port of the United States to embark for 
Vera Cruz.” 

On his arrival there, about the 23d of February, he 


% Niles’ Reg., Vi. 191. 

On the application of Andrew Jackson. president of the United States, 
Foote's Ter, it, 349. 

* His government calls him so ina cirenlar, Rivera, Mist, Jalapa, iii. 311. 

* The annonncement was celebrated in Mexico with demonstrations of 
joy, and the black crape was removed from the national colors, It was 
theucht strange that Santa Anna should speak of Texan generosity after boing 
harshly treated, even a pistul being fired at him while im prison, Leusta- 
mante, Vou de la Patria, MS., xii, 11-13, 47-94. 
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was received with presidential honors, after which he 
retired to his estate of Manga de Clavo. It was sup- 
posed that his visit to Washington had been for the 
purpose of entering into some convention, but this 
was made to appear unfounded.” Being well aware 
of his loss of popularity, Santa Anna on the 4th of 
March signified his resolution to retire to private life." 
But on the 9th of that month he took the oath as a 
Mexican general to support the government under 
the existing régime. 

The Mexican government was apparently in earnest 
about continuing its exertions to bring Texas under 
subjection. Large bodies of troops were despatchcl 
at the end of 1836 to reénforce the expeditionary 
army. General Filisola was superseded by Urrea, 
and the latter, shortly after, by Bravo. Efforts were 
made to awaken the people’s patriotism, and some 
private partics aided with their means; but for all 
such efforts, the war henceforth was a very passive 
one. It would have been a wise policy to have recog- 
nized Texan independence and made peace, which 
would have saved Mexico from greater troubles in the 
near future. But that policy was net adopted, aul 
the Texan war became a furce and a party weapon. 

In May 1839 Bernard E. Bee arrived from the 
United States at Vera Cruz, commissioned by the 
Texan government to treat with Mexico for the in- 
dependence of Texas. The governmeut, however, re- 
fused to receive Bee, and simply instructed Victoria, 
then comandante general at Vera Cruz, to hold private 


conferences with him and ascertain the real object of 


his visit; if the independence of Texas was asked for, 
he was to make him retmbark at once. Bee after 
exchanging some notes with Victoria returned to the 


© A government circular made it known that he had frankly and positive- 
ly stated in despatches that he had entered into no treaty, capitulation, or 
engagement whatever which in any manner was binding on Me eN1CO, OF injuri- 
ous to her honor or the national territory. Arriflaga, He rap. Mos7, P24. 

6! This intention he repeated July 7th, in a letter which was published in 
the ‘Correo’ and other journals, 
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United States. During the same year the Texans 
were endeavoring to form Texas and some of the 
northern states of Mexico into a North Mexican re- 

ublic, and there were not wanting men in these states 
folding similar views.” 

In 1840 the Texan government, while discounte- 
nancing raids into Mexico, such as that of Colonel 
Ross, claimed that the territory of the new republic 
extended beyond the river Nueces to the Rio Grande, 
as had been fixed by her first congress, and Colonel 
Cook was ordered there with a force of regulars to 
protect the boundary.“ In the same year the Texan 
navy had already begun to assume proportions ; its 
officers had served in the American and other national 
navies. It began hostilities against Mexican com- 
merce in August, war vessels appearing before Mexi- 
can ports. Its men could land wheresoever they 
pleased, and its cruisers after a while approached Vera 
Cruz. Finally the Texan government made that of 
Mexico understand that if the independence of Texas 
was not recognized within a given period, the ports 
of Mexico would be blockaded and her territory in- 
vaded. The peninsula of Yucatan, having seceded 
from Mexico, admitted and saluted in its ports 
Texan war vessels, and looked to them for aid. In 
1842 they rendered assistance to Yucatan, which con- 
tributed to their support. 

Early in 1841 the Mexican forces on the Texas fron- 
tier amounted to about 2,200 men, besides the troops 
at Matamoros and San Luis Potosi.“ General Arista 
was preparing for a campaign in Texas. The Texans, 
on their side, began to move upon the Mexican fron- 

©The Mexican government becoming aware of it, a law was passed declar- 
ing any overt act in that direction to be high treason, punishable-as such. 
dtwera, Hist, Jalapa, iii, 428. 

© Some troops of Arista’s having shown themselves on the Nueces, the 
Texans prepared to tizlt. New Mexico was placed under martial law hy the 
Mexican authorities, because it had been invaded by Texans, Jd, iii, 440. 

“In September 1541 Colonel Peraza was sent to * as ninister of 
Yucatan to conclude a treaty of friendship and alliance against Mexico. 

© They were stationed at dilferent convenient places, und were provided 


with artillery. Airera, Mist, Jalapa, iii, 15-10, S26. 
Hist. Mex., Vou. V. 12 
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tier under generals Houston, Green, and Barton. In 
September Targe bodies of Texans appeared in New 
Mexico, the chief ones in the cahada de Trujillo, and 
on the banks of the Peeos, A few trifling encoun- 
ters took place with the Mexicans under Gareja 
Conde.* 

In the midst of his labors, President Barragan was 
attacked by a putrid fever, which put an end. to his 
lite on the Ist of March, 1836. His death was uni- 
versally regretted, and his politieal errors condoned 
even by the most advanced liberals in consideration 
of his good personal traits, and patriotic services, es- 
pggially that of capturing San Juan de Uhia.” 

Owing to General Barragan’s illness, the chamber 
of deputies, on the 27th of February, 1836, chose 
José Justo Corro, of Guadalajara, to fill the position 
of acting president. Corro was called to govern the 
nation at a time when it was besct with troubles both 
internal and external, and showed himself entirely 
unfit for so responsible a position, He was a man of 
excessive picty® and titnidity, and utterly ignorant 
of military affairs, when the “country might have to 
bring into use at any moment its resources and ener- 
ies ‘in a war with the United States on the Texas 
question. 

Amid the confusion in the interior a plan of ‘con- 
cordia,’ as it was called, was brought forward in June, 


Tn June 1841 an expedition, generally known as the Santa Fé expedition, 
had started from the neighborhood of Georzetown on Brushy to ocenpy New 
Mexico and induce the people there to unite with the Texans, It had a dis- 
astroua termination, most of the men being cither killed or taken prisoners 
wl carricl to Mexico, where they languished some time in prison. ‘They 
were tinally released, which allayed the excitement uf the people of Texas 
who wanted to invade Mexico. Mér., Derecho Lntera., 3a pt, 287; Thrall’« 
Hist, Tees, 311-15; Baker's Tex, arg 

@ Parravan before his death made a whinsical disposition of his remains; 
one portion was to be buried in the cathedral of Mexico; the eyes were be- 
queathed to the Valle del Maiz, his birthplace; the heart to Guadalaj: Ura 
the entrails to other places; the tongue tu Sun Juande Chia. It is under 
stool that he died poor, ‘The funeral was on a scale of great maynisicence, 
the clergy manifesting they serrow at his loss. Arriaga, Recop., losu, Jan. 
June, 274-5; Bustamante, Vorde lea Patria, MS., xi. G-20. 

f ne of the most devout lawyers in the republic, His clection was a 
severe blow to the eseocescs, and the forertnner of their luss of intlueuce in 
the government, Moura, Ubros Sucltas, i. p. celxxvi. 
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at Puebla. Corro’s government misconstrued the 
conciliatory purposes of its authors;® though it must 
be confessed that under the circumstances the plan 
was an impracticable one. The agitation was some- 
what allayed by the return from exile of Anastasio 
Bustamante, on whom the people began to turn their 
eyes for their next president. 

During Corro’s administration in 1837 the pope 
recognized the independence of Mexico,’° on the under- 
standing that anti-ecclesiastical laws had been re- 
pealed, the pope promising to accredit an internuncio, 
as the poverty of the holy see did not permit of his 
sending an official of higher rank. The internuneio 
was to be comfortably supported by the Mexican 
government. Corro is said to have been greatly 
pleased by so much condescension on the part of 
the pope. The same year the admiral commanding 
the French forces in the Antilles visited Mexico 
to make reclamations, which if not granted might 
have led to war,” 

The financial affairs, like the political, were in the 
worst possible state. Money had to be borrowed on 
the most onerous terms. The army, not being paid 
with regularity, sought only promotion and honors, 
caring little for the country’s good name or peace. 
The people, instead of progressing, were sinking 
deeper into the slough of ignorance and superstition. 
Such were the circumstances of the Mexican republic 
when Bustamante was elected president.” Corro 


© The chief object was to promote the union of parties. The government 
said it was intended to form a new party to work against Santa Anna aud 
thy administration. Rivera, Jlist, Jalapa, iii, 201-2; Lustamante, Vos de la 
Patria, MS., xi. 29-30, 

* Manuel Diez de Bonilla, the Mexican minister of forcizn relations, had 
leen accredited as plenipotentiary to the papal court to make an arrange: 
ment on spiritual atfairs, A copy of his letter from Rome, dated Nov, :s0, 
1556, to his department, gives details of his receptions by the pope, newutia- 
tiuns, ete. Mora, Obras Sacltas, i. p, celxxnxiv.-viii.y alrrs a, Becop., INST, 
1s-4; Bustamante, Voz de le Patrot, MS., xiii, S40; Rivera, Mist, Jalupa, 
vi. $20, and others also furnish information on the subject. 

‘Corro’s government published a pompous manitesto, but in their ose- 
p apr to the admiral showed that they were under the influcnce of fear, 

Rivera, Goh, de Méx., ii, 204. 
% The electoral votes were as fullows: for Bustamante, 57; for Gumez Pe- 
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surrendered the executive authority on the 19th of 
April, 1837," never again to appear in public life. 
His rule had been one of the most i injurious to Mexico 
in every sense of the word.” 


President Bustamante encountered from the first 
a number of obstacles clearly indicating how difficult 
it would be to sustain himself in power for the term 
of eight years for which he had been elected. The 
romises of his inaugural address™® were received 
y the nation at large with indifference. Acts, not 
theoties, were wanted. The liberal masses had been, 
however, buoyed up with hopes that the new admin- 
istration would really endeavor to carry out an en- 
lightened course; but they were disappointed from 
the first, as soon as the names of the ministers called 
to form the cabinet became known,” for the reason 
that they belonged to the ranks of the aristocracy and 
intolerance. Luis Gonzaga Cuevas, the minister of 
relations, as a creature of “Liicas Alaman, was gener- 
ally looked upon with distrust; Manuel de la Pena y 
draza, 6; Bravo, 3; Santa Anna, 2. Niles’ Req., lii. 49; Arrillaga, Recop., 
1537, '300- 1; Duhlan mei Leeane, Leg. Mex, iii. 353; Bustamante, Gabinete 
Mex., i. 1-3; Id., Voz de la Patria, MS., xii. 117-18. 
8C. M. Bustumante describes the act, adding that among the persons 


who tendered the new president their congratulations was Admiral La Bre- 
i who did it in the most courtly French, and was answered in the 






anguage, the Mexicans being much delighted at having a president 
‘que pudiera pe dir los garvanzos en francés comy fruto de su estuda cn Paris.’ 
It is well to say here that this author had undergone a change of feeling tow- 
ari the president at the time of writing, The ‘merits of Bustamante’s first 
aliministration belonged to the ministers, the blunders of the adlministration 
now beginning were “the president's own, Gabinete Mex., i. 2; fd., M&., ii, 
1-4. 

™ His ministers were the following: of relations, José M. Ortiz Monasterio, 
vial mayor in charge; of justice, Joaquin de Iturbide, oficial mayor in 
raze; ot hacienda, ‘| Mangzino, Feb. 21 to Sept. 20, 1536, Inacio Alas, 
‘ cpt, 21 to Dee. 18, 1886, Josd M. Corv antes, Dec. 10 to Ap. 1 1527, al in- 
teriin; of war, José M. Tori Feb, 27, 1836, to Ap. 1S, 1837, 
Corral, Ap. 18 to April 19, 1537. Mex, Mim, Hacienda, S70, LO88-4. 

* To pursue an enlightened policy; tu promote the well- being of the pen- 
ple as the source of all political power; aml to see that justice was inflexibly 
awarded, without fear or favor. Livera, Gob. de Mea, ii, 207; Niles’ Reg, 
li. 204, The congress before which the new president was inau: curated 
closed its session on the 24th of May, and reopenesl it on the Ist of June, 
Liastamaute, Gabinete Mer. i. W173 dd... MS., i. 41-3. 

6 Bustamante hus it that the appointinents were well received by the 
pubin. dd, 3 





~ 
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Peiia, minister of justice and ecclesiastical affairs, was 
a fanatic in religion belonging to the most moderate 
wing of the liberal party, and had held important po- 
sitions under the colonial government; Joaquin Le- 
brija, minister of the treasury, was considered incom- 
petent for the position; and Mariano Michelena, 
called to fill the portfolio of war and navy, was almost 
unknown to the army.” 

On the 8th of May the list of the members elected 
to form the ‘supremo poder conservador’ was pub- ° 
lished. It was as follows: Justo Corro, Rafael Man- 
gino, José Ignacio Espinosa, Francisco Tagle, and 
General Melchor Muzquiz. Thesuplentes were Cirilo 
Gomez Anaya, José Marfa Bocanegra and Carlos 
Marfa Bustamante. The body was organized with 
General Muzquiz as president and Tagle as secretary. 


Shortly after the inauguration of the new govern- 
ment the news came that the Spanish court had 
formally recognized the independence of Mexico” in 
a treaty concluded at Madrid between the minister of 
foreign affairs, Calatrava, and the Mexican plenipo- 
tentiary, Miguel Santa Marfa, on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1836.% With the sanction of the Mexican con- 
gress, on May 1, 1837, the executive ratified the treaty 
on the 8d, together with a secret article binding 
Mexico not to allow the fitting-out of expeditions, 
nor the planning of schemes within her territory 


77 A list of the ministers, aud the time each of them held office, may be 
scen in Méz., Afem. Hacienda, 1870, 1034-5. 

8 Owing to Espinosa’s death anid Corro’s absence, C. M. Bustamante carly 
entered the body as an active member. Arri/laya, lecop., 1837, 441. 

Since Auvust 1856 orders had been issued to discontinue all acts of 
hostility against Spain and her subjects, Bustamante, Voz de la Patria, MS., 
xi. 47. A decree of December 15, 1836, permitted Spanish vessels to enter 
Mexican ports, and to receive all needed assistance, but they wére not to fly 
their colors, Arril/aga, Recop., US36, July-Dee., 195-6, 302-4. 

©The treaty was one not only of recognition of Mexico as an independent 
nation with all the territory she then possessed, but also of amity, commerce, 
and navigation on the basis of the most favored nations, Art, 4th stipulated 
that at an early date the two powers would negotiate a special treaty of com- 
merce on'terms of mutual benelit, which was done, Bustenmutnte, Gabinete, 
Aler., MS., i. 9-12, 184-7; Alaman, Hit, Mej,, ve 865-6; Arrillaga, Reeop., 
1838, 67-73, 368-72; Diudlan aud Lozano, Ley, Mex, iii, 388-Y1, 462-5, 536-7. 
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against the Spanish possessions in the New World. 
The treaty was subsequently ratified by Spain, and 
became a law in Mexico February 28, 1838. 

About two years afterward, on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1839, the first Spanish minister plenipotentiary 
accredited to the Mexican government, Angel Cal- 
deron de la Barca,” arrived at Vera Cruz on the war 
brig Jason, and his reception was most cordial. 


The political parties hitherto existing under the 
names of yorkinos, escoceses, liberales, progresistas, 
and retrégrados now organized themselves into two 
great partics, known respectively as federalists and 
centralists, the latter being strong in the capitals and 
other parts where the clergy and army had influence, 
and the former in places where the fallen system had 
created many interests and aspirations. This party 
was much strengthened by the accession of some mill- 
tury officers of good repute for courage and ability. 

This second administration of Bustamante compares 
unfavorably with his first, as regards respectability, 
foreign credit, and success in promoting public pros- 
perity, but was superior in its manner of using the 
supreme authority, which was moderate and within 
legal bounds. Restricted as the president was by 
constitutional checks, even from proposing measures 
to congress, or returning for reconsideration such as 
the chambers had enacted, he seemed to be guided by 
no Well detined policy, which was owing In a great 
micasure to the fact that he had not the uniform co- 
operation of his party. 

Soon after Bustamante assumed power, revolts 


broke out in several parts of the republic, * which, 


"A pensioned knizht of the order of Carlos ILL, commander of that of 
Txabel la Catoliea, and of the Neapolitan order of Constantino. Une of the 
«picen’s secretaries, and a membes of her council, Calderon had also a vane 
in the world of letters, Rives, Mist, Jalan, iit, 21; Niles’ Reg. , . 
Jlis arrival in Mexivo eity was on the 24th ot Dee, Bustamante, Gubincte Vex, 
i. 215. 

4 Ugarte and Estévan Moctezuma healed insurrections in San Luis Potosi 
aud io Verde, ‘Lhe latter was killed, aml the fuviner capitulated under 
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TROUBLES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 1S3 


though quelled, kept the public peace constantly dis- 
turbed, a condition of things made still worse by the 
petitions of several military organizations in favor of 
a change in the system of government. The admin- 
istration was thus beset by internal troubles when it 
needed entire freedom to devote its whole attention 
to the Texan war, and to the relations with France, 
which were in a very strained condition, the latter 
power having lately uttered threats against Mexico.* 

The alarms from which some portions of the coun- 
try suffered were not wholly political. Nature also 
added to the distress with heavy earthquakes and 
other calamities.™ 

The national treasury was empty, and there was no 
means of replenishing it, or even of procuring money 
to meet the most pressing demands. Direct tax- 
ation was tricd and failed, private property being 
excessively encumbered already. The only estates 
exempt from heavy burdens were those of the church, 
and hence the necessity of mortgaging them began. 
to grow popular. At the time the cabinet was 
formed, much had been expected from the minister 


the most favorable terms, But to attain these ends the government had to 
call troops from other departments, and even those concentrated at Mita- 
mores fur the Texan can There were disturlances also in’ New 
Mexico, Sonora, and elsewhere, amd attempts te break the peace in Mexico, 
Paehla, Guanajuato, and other places. Ledvade, Heeod., 1-7; dd, Calin, 
Le, i 24; Keisofa, Mem, Hist, ner, Tr jas, i, a07, ii, 3H Tour, Rejwes 
eet, in Panart; Col, Doc. VW; Pinart, Cot. Hor, Son, ii. + BIG 105 
Mex, Sup! Divrio toh, WAST; Bustamante, Gabinete Mex. 
tp It, Ma,, iii, 3-7, GT-ST, 100-10; ie Vue de la Patria, Ms." xii, ° 
2, 113-1 Td, Mem. Sunt (Quejas, 1-3; Larraicar, in Soc. Mex. Geo. 
Dole. +s iid, 14 

“Fears being entertained of foreign aggressions on the coast, foreizners 
were under the strictest surveillance, 

“On the Ist of Aug. 1837, a very heavy shock was felt in Mexico, The 
night before a shock ‘id some dams avo in Vera Cruz. Asain, Nov, 2241, 
a shock in Mexico Listed more than tive minutes, and did very serious djumn- 

axe to some of the stronyest buildinas, including the ¢ athedfal and several 
ether churches, It was felt throughout the republic, Shortly before about 
520 shocks had been experienced in Acapulco, which de stroved a part of the 
town, and forced the people to abandon it, ‘This was soon followed ly 
an cpilemic that killed millions of fish on both seas, ‘The government 
adopted measures to prevent the sale of atlevte vd fish from T: ampic o, A great 
flout in the Riv Grande did much damage, Vole fey, dit, 42; Bustamante, 
Gabinete Mex. i, 2-7, 44-5; fd., MS., iii. 114-17; Jal. Not, Geoy., in Soe, 
Alec. Geoy, Bolet., vi. 314. 
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of the treasury, but he accomplished nothing, and 
meantime the expenditures greatly exceeded the re- 
ecipts. Rumor succeeded rumor, cach as false as the 


preceding one, but all containing a little grain of 


truth as to the president’s views in favor of a change 
of system. His vacillation at last displeased the 
ministers, and they resigned in a body on the 14th of 
October. It was reported that the president wanted 
the federation restored, and the agitation was very 
great. At last, a few days later, he appointed a new 
cabinet as follows: José Antonio Romero, of relations; 
José Marfa Bocanegra, of hacienda; Ignacio Mora y 
Villamil, of war, and ad interim of justice.* 


® Romero's appointment displeased the opposition. Indeed, though the 
president tried to please the opposition, it was not satistied. Bustamante, 
Gabinete Mex., i. 41. 

The following additional authorities have been consulted for the preceding 
chapter: Dublan and Lozano, Ley. Mex, iii, 182-5, 215-359, 823-88, 352-03, 
BS0-01, 443-4, 462-5, 526-7, OU4-5, 723, v. 17; Mex, Col. Len. y Ord, Jan.= 
May 1S)4, vi. 69; Mex, Col. Leyes Fund., 171-218; Cortes, Diario Scx., 1S85— 
6, ib. 227; 1886, i, 29, QUI-13, ii, DLI-18, 137-8; Cortes, Diario Offe., vii. 324, 
ix. 171, x. 279-83; Jirero, Mex. en 1842, 24.5, 110-23; Bustamante, Mem. 
Justas Quejaa, 1-8; Ld., Mem, List, Mex., MS. G1L-T6; Li, Kespmestaal Ade 
Van, 1-20: Id., Vor de la Patria, MS., xi. 1-03, xii, 1-118: Ji, Gahinete Mex, 
Ms., & 1-95, 100-17, ii. 1-46, 158-0, iii. 3-7, G7-S1; Niles’ Register, 1. 
i.-lii, passim, lifi, 210, 225, 243, Ivi, 828, 358, Iii, 182, xii, 49-51, 27s, 
Ixviii, 315-16, Ixix, 9S, index *Texas;’ Filisola, Mem, Hist. Guer, Tej., i. A79- 
5U7, ii, 4-6, 26-36, SS-9, 113-20, 135-51, 173-0; Consalez, Mist. Aguascal., 
Rivera, Gob. de Mex, ii, 169-70, 202-35; dd, Hist, Jalapa, iii, 273- 
80, 440-2, 460-3; Arrillaga, Rerop., INK6, Jan.—June 12-4, 234-9, 
274 GB, LNG, BEI-12, 334-05, 427 4, 442-5, 400; 1546, July-Dee., 45, 
6, W446, 271-378; 1837, passim; 1888, G7-73, 88-0, 284-6; Aenneily'a 
ta, L-li, passim; Senta Anna, Biog. del Gent, 20-32; Nerista Esp, 20h 
April, 1836, 752; Teruel, Nuc Mij., 58-5; Orteya (Nuiez), Mem. Rclac. 
Dipl. Mee, 88-03; Ruckirell’a Spon, and Mex, Law, 489-92; Mosaico Mev, 
QTL, BAL, 461; Suarez, Jaforme, 177-39: Larrainsear, Suconusaco, 12, 168; Ld, 
Jiisenran, 6-10; Amilisia Crit, Coustituc.; Arroniz, Bing, Mcx., OS-72; Mayer's 
Mex. Act, i. 821-5; Mex, Resefia Hist. Negor. Dipl. entre Exp. yu Mex, l- 
140; Vieyra, El Goh, elel Depto al Publ, 1-16; Mex, Los Males Publ; BR: pre- 
went, Que los Capitulrelos, 1-19; Mex., Manif. Junta Depart, Mex, 1-14; 
Fonte, Discurso; Semblanzas de los Repwesententes, 1-46; Blasco, Discurso Cir, 
1-8; Bassey, Mex,, 358-00, 505-7; Derecho Intern, Mee., ist pt, 387-414, Go8— 
9, Sil pt, * Cudiia y Gomer, Oracion Patr., V3 pp. Domenech, Hist, dhe 
Mer., ii, 156; Dice. Unie. List. Geow., i, Fol-2; Grattan’s Civilizd America, 
ii, 255; Cutts Cong. Cal. and N, Mer. 9 Colima, Represent. 7, Caballero, 
list, Alm., 13; Arranqoiz, Méj., ii. 239-40; Correo Nar, Jan, 2-3, 1840; EC 
Constitucional de Merida, Feb. 3, 1838, 1-2; Constitucional del Istmo, May 15, 
1A87: Pinart Coll.; Bolet. del Lnstit., 1 Wi; 2 present” que lox Vecinoa de Colat 
Vietoria, 1-10; Guerra entre Mex. y loa Bot, Cu, W-17; Lewenstern, Le Mex- 
fque, S3-O1, 423-31; Memor. Hist., Feb. 2, 1546, 3: Merida, Exposie. que ef 
Ayunt,, 1-12; Meéx., Deereto p* ef Arreylo Inte de loa Depart., 1-26: Mer, 
Mem, Hac., 1844, 3-9; 1870, 1033-5; Jd., Mem, Rel. Lxter., 1938, 1-29; Lel., 
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Supl, Diario Gob, Ultimatum, 144-57; Icl., Pronecto Tercera Ley Constit., 1- 
18; Id., Bas. y Ley. Constit., 1837, 1-127; Miscel. 6 Sea Colec., no. 2, 20-30; 
Nat. Calend., 18; Toluca, La Cindaud y Munic.; Andrade, Revol. Comensada 
en 8. L. Potosi, 1-76; 1d., Calificacion Legal, 1-24; Snpl. al Diario Gob, Mex, 
March 31, 1538, 143-57, 220; Sierra y Rosso, Kepresent™; Vindicacion del 
Gen! Presidente, 1-13; Payno, Conrenc, Mez., 6-14; [d., Cucntas, Gastos, etc., 
600; Romero, Mich., 151; Salv., Diario Uyic., Jan. 26, 1875, 6; Zamora, Bibl. 
de Leyisl. Ultram? , ii, 277; Son. Book, ii, 265-82, 306-10; Mér., Constitucion, 
1-75; Enciclop. de los Sans Culottes; Méx,., Complemento; Meéx., Proyecto 
Quinta Ley; Méx., Proyecto Sétima Ley; Soc. Mex, Geog. Bol., iii. 132, 370-2, 
vi. 314, vil. 293, viii, 154; Pinart Coll., Doe. no. 503; Diario Debates 6 Conyr., 
iii. 704; Diario del Imper., Juno 1, 1866, 531; Disp. Variaas, ii. 81, v. 35; 
Alvarez, Manifiesto, 16-17; Alaman, Hist. Méj., v. 863-6; Vallejo, Col. Doc, 
AMvrz., i. nos 62, 65, 71; MS., i. no. 84; vol. iv. 1-120; Wappaus, Mex. and 
Cent. Amer., 124; Young's List. Mex,, 264, 307-10; Zamacois, Hiatt, Mej., xii. 
72-182; Maillard’s JTist, Tex., passim; /louston's Letter to Santa Anna; Berks ‘8 
Texas Almanac, 1882, passim; Muz., Mem. el. Exter,, 1840; Diario Gob, 
Mex., May 20, 1840, 1; Channing, Carta al Hon. I. Clay, 1463; Kendall's 
Narr., ii. 410-17; Hunt's Merch. Maq., ii, 264-5, iv. 564, xxv. 738-9; Ward's 
Mer., ii, 588-9; Jay's Rev, Mer. War, 11-30, 53-7, 64-5, 87-05; Meyer's 
list. Mex. War, i. 43-9; Houston's Teraa, i. 206-56; N. Am. Rer., xliii. 233- 
4, 244-57; Austin, Haposic. subre Tejas, 1-32; Papeles Var., exliii. pt 19, 
elxvii. pt 10; Dewees’ Letters, im; Jolley’s Texas, 55-72, 125-362, 303- 
410; Jenkins’ Mec. War, 31-43, 52-6; Edinb, Rev, exlvii. 256-66; Baker's 
Hist. Tex., 32-71; Thompson's Recoll. Mez., passim; Newell’a Rev. in Tex, 
passim; Crockett, Life of, 309-77; Rev. Amér., il, 583-4; Willson's Amer, Iist., 
631-72; Ramaey's Other Side, 15-22; Foote’a Teraa, i. 7-26, 41-65, 218-92, ii. 
passim; Morphis’ Hist. Ter., passim; Hrid’a T'ramp, 42-52; Gouge'’s Fixeal 
Hist. T'ex., 1-53; Thrall’s Hist. Tex., passin; Texas Alm., 1857-61, 1868-9, 
1872, passim; Siwisher’x Amer. Sketchbook, iv. no. 4, 195-227, 237-31, v. no. 5, 
250-03, vi. no. 1, 76-81, mo. 2, 154-9, no. 3, 214-86, no. 5, 325445, no. 6, 409- 
27; U. 8. Com. to Tex, Moflit's Rept, 1837, in Thompson's Keroll. Mer, VA- 
5; Teraa, Lara Rep., 1833-45, passim; Jones’ Repub, Texas, 10-94, 129-520; 
Evlicards’ Hist, Tex., 14-17, 41-53, 91-110, 177-313; Br. Quart. Rev, Ii. 
335-62; Lester's Houston, 45-201; Benton's Thirty Years’ View, ii, 665-76; 
Hunt's Address, passin; Cong. Debates, 1533-6, xii. passim; 1836-7, xiii. 360, 
524-8, 1010-13, 1137-40, 2010-64; 1537, xiv. 117-52; Cony. Glohe, 1836-7, 6, 
%, app. 225-9; 1837, 5, 9; 1837-8, 12, 25, app. 5a; 1838-0, 18, 98-9, 109-10, 
210; 1839-40, 274, 281, 541; 1841-2, app. 513; 1842-3, 79, 133, 340; Z'eceee 
Col. Doe., nos 1-11, 13-15, 17, 29, 33, 46, . 56-9, 61-2, G4; J. MS., 16, 
15-28, 30-45, 47, 65; U. &, Gort, cong. 22, ses, 1, Acts and Resol., app. 1-24; 
Tl., cong, 23, ses. 1, Sen, Journ., 12-13; Jd., cong. 24, ses. 1, H. Journ., 14, 
897-8, 1091, 1100-1, 1218-21; H. Ex. Doe., 250, 256, vol. vi.; Sen. Due., 365, 
374, 354, wol, v.; 406, 415-16, 418, vol. vi.; Je/., cong, 24, sea, 2, H. Journ., 
11-12, 103-6, 290, 457, 402, H. Ex. Doe., 2, 35, 105, 90; Sen. Doe, 20, S4, 
172; Id., cong. 25, ses. 1, H. Ex. Doc., 40; /i/., cong. 25, sea, 2, H. Ex. Doe., 
55, 74-5, vol. ii.; 196, 211, vol. iv.; Sen. Doc, 50; Jd., cong. 27, ses. 2, IL. 
Ex. Doe., 266; Jd., cong, 27, ses. 2, H. Journ., index ‘Texas;’ Sen, Doe. 1, 
vol. i.; Id, cong. 28, ses. 1, H. Ex. Doc., 2, vul. i; Sem. Do-. 351, vol. vi.g 
Sen. Journ, 417, index ‘Texas;’ Jd., cong. 29, ses. 2, H, Ex. Doe., 4. 
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THE PASTRY WAR. 
1838-1839. 
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Ministry or Times Days—Sasta ANNA CALLep To Assist BrsTAMANTE 
—Fxoauisn Mrepration—Arnaxcemest with Bavprs —Disarpointisa 
Resvt oF THE Frexcut EXPEDITION, 


Anp now comes the first brush with a foreign power, 
the penalty of a marked national failing, unfulfilled 
promises. In course of the ever-increasing number 
of pronunciamientos, with their attendant wars and 
outbreaks, foreigners suffered in common with the 
natives in person and property, with the difference 
that while the latter cried in vain to a protecting gov- 
erument for relief, the former invoked the aid of min- 
isters and consuls to press for goodly solace. If the 
diplomatic agent represented a powerful nation, he 
generally succeeded in obtaining a profusion of— 
promises; sometimes in the shape of formal assign- 
ment of compensation; but the fulfilment was only 
too frequently thwarted by change of rulers and an 
empty exchequer. 

Prominent among claimants were a number of 
Frenchmen, with several heavy demands dating from 
the time the Parian was sacked in 1828, notably one 


by a baker whose pastry had tempted the mob—a cir- 
(136) 
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cumstance which the bantering Mexicans seized upon 
to ridicule the whole affair as the pastry claims. In 
1827 the French government had formed a provisional 
agreement with Mexico for a treaty of amity, assur- 
ing for its subjects the same guaranties as had been 
granted to those of favored nations. Steps were taken 
at different times for the conclusion of the treaty, with- 
out effect, mainly because the French objected to sut- 
mit to forced contributions, and to the option of the 
Mexican authorities to suspend the privilege of retail 
trading. Even the provisional convention had not 
been sanctioned by the congress, and this defect was 
used by the government as an-edditional excuse for 
deferring the subject. 

France finally lost patience, and seeing no attempt 
made even to examine the claims, her representative, 
Baron Deffaudis, took his departure January 16, 
1838, leaving the legation to a chargé d’affaires. At 
Vera Cruz he received despatches confirming his 
attitude,? and inducing him to instruct French resi- 
dents in the country to form an inventory of their 
effects. The significance of such steps could not 
be misunderstood, and they were placed beyond all 
doubt by the arrival of a French squadron under 
Bazoche, in March, from on board of which Def- 
faudis dictated an ultimatum,’ demanding the pay- 

1 The leading cases of injury to person and property are given in the ulti- 
matum presented in March Isas. Jifanchard, San Juan de Vliet, 220 et sey. 
Also, with documents anal discussion in Cuemers, Expos, Dif Francia; Mex, 
Doe. rel. Ulitimat., 1-125, ete; Pap. Var., ixxvii. pt ii, 1-219, cl. pts i.-ii.; 
Poia y Petia, Practica Forense, iv, 1-309. 

7 He was sailing out of the harbor when the French war vessel entered 
with the despatches. 

3 Dated on board L'Verminie, March 2ist, It reviews the leading eausea 
for complaint, assassinations, robberies, and other outrazes by individuals, 
mobs, and authorities, and the evasive attitude of the Mexican government, 
and demands: 1. A payment by May 1th of 300,000, at Vera Cruz, in set- 
tlement of the claims till March Ist. This amount was shown to be merely 
one half or one third of the sum really due, were accumulated interest added 
and the host of minor claims of which the minister bad not received formal 
specification, 2. That the government should place no obstacles to the 
ecttlement of certain loans, rebate from duty, ete., due to Prenehmen and not 
included in these claims. 3. That certain Frenchmen aujustly imprisoned 


should be released, anda number of designated oflicials concerned in oulraces 
removed, 4, ‘That a perfect reciprocity be observed toward French agents 
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ment by April 15th of $600,000 in settlement of 
the reduced claims without interest, the removal 
of certain offending officials, and the observance of 
favorable reciprocity toward French residents, with 
exemption from forced contributions or any peremp- 
tory interference with their retail trading. The gov- 
ernment replied on the 25th of March that the 
national honor could not admit a favorable considera- 
tion of the document unless the squadron retired. 
This dignified though somewhat abrupt answer re- 
ceived the approval of the congress, which that very 
night met in extraordinary public session to listen with 
tumultuous disapproval to the ultimatum. It was 
not expected that France would be able to carry out 
her threats in view of the approaching yellow-fever 
season along the coast and tle subsequent northers, 
which must play havoc with both ships and crews, as 
indeed they did.§ 

No satisfaction being tendered, Bazoche on April 
16th declared diplomatic relations suspended® and the 
ports under blockade, a measure dictated, he said, 


and subjects, on the basis enjoyed by the most favored nation, exacting no 
forced contributions and excluding no Frenelimen from retail trading without 
duc indemnity. After the frequent remonstrances made, an immediate answer 
might be demanded, but Detlaudis would wait till April loth, and if satistae- 
tion war not given he would leave Bazoche commander of the squadron, to 
carry out the ordera he had received, by making reprisal on the maritime 
sources of revenue, Llauchard, Sun Juan de Ulia, 229-50, Bustamante 
ridiculys some of the claims made as absurd, langhs at the demand for reci- 
provity, since the French alone were enjoying the trade and other privileges, 
aul stamps the document asa ‘verdadero libelo.' Gabinete, Mex, i, 112. 
Rivera joms somewhat in this sentiment, but blames the Mexican govern- 
ment for not consenting to a joint commission for arriving at a settlement, 
Mist, Jalapa, iii, 300-1. This view has been aceepted by many later Mex- 
ican writers, although, like Zamacois, they still object to certain features of 
the ultimatum. 

‘ After which it was referred to the committee on government, The gov- 
ernment had given notice to the chambers already on February lat of the 
impending demand, See comments of the press in Diario Uysic,, March 27th, 


bic. 

5 Also from scurvy. L'//erminie alone shows the following progress of the 
fever, On June loth, 28 0n the sick-list, in July 74, in Auzast 03 to 167, on 
September 1th, 343, and this out of 500 men! Atter this came a hurricane 
which assisted to break the pest, but intlicted damaye on the saipping. Blan- 
chard, San Juan de Ulan, 71 et seq. 

® Shortly after Scfior (tarro, the Mexican minister at Paris, received his 
prssports for England, after being refused ananidlicnee by the king. Voto Nae, 
Sept. 25, 1938, Chargé dutlaires De Lisle loft Meaxivo April 23d, 
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not against the nation, but against the government. 
This announcement was intended, while soothing the 
masses, to strengthen the opposition to Bustamante; 
and not without success, for the federalists grew more 
confident as they saw the supreme authorities becom- 
ing involved. Pionunclisniantos increased in every 
direction, under the wing of Guzman in Michoacan, 
under Olarte in the mountains of Puebla and ad- 
joining provinces, breaking out with particular force 
in Tampico, and under Urrea in Sonora and the re- 
gion southward ;’ besides which the Texan question 
came looming up again. Chiapas was threatened 
with a Guatemalan invasion,’ and San Luis Potosf{ 
with military mob rule, due partly to an impoverished 
treasury that could not provide pay for the troops 
or means to execute the plans of the cabinet. The 
president had to ask permission to contract fresh loans 
for meeting the difficulty, and received special powers.° 
Orders were issued to strengthen the coast defences. 
Additional troops were levied and several volunteer 
corps formed,” but in so spasmodic and unsatisfactory 
a manner as to evoke an outcry from several quar- 
ters." The government aimed rather at securing it- 
self against the federalists and other opponents than 
at protecting the country. Comandante General 
Rincon of Vera Cruz, for instance, was directed to 
strengthen the fortress of San Juan de Ulia, the so- 


TFor which see //ist, North Mer, Statea, ii., this series, and L/ist. Cal., iii., 
for the similar movement in California, 

*Which went su far at least as to promote a revolution under ex-Governor 
Gutierrez; but it was defeated. Bustamante, Gabinete Mex., i. 67-8. 

*Decrees in Vublan and Lozano, Leg. Mex., iii, 512-34. A loan of 
$6,000,000 was twice enjoined, and an extra tax of $4,000,000, Details in 
Meéz., Mem. Hac., 1838, 3 et seq.; Romero, Mem., 191-4, ete. 

Some known as juntas de honor, others as defenders of the country. 
Different classes combined into distinet organizations, suclias the Commercial 
Regiment, Meér., Col. Ley. y Der., 1839, 36-3, 00-105, 133-4, 161-3; a rri- 
llaga, Recop., 1838, 536-9, 551-4. By decree of June 13th, the army was to 
be raised to 70,000 men. ZJr/., 273-4. See also observations of Toruel, Carta, 
7-25; Pap. Var., cexix, pt. iv., concerning contract for arms, Yurnel, Mani- 
Jest., 1. A proposal to seize church property was defeated, 

" Carlos Bustamante, member of the poder conservator, er supreme council, 
and professed friend of tie president, caine out in more than one pamphlet. 
Ya ea Tiempo, 1A; Males y Mates; also in Vuz de la Patria, Ms., xiv. 
203-10. 
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called Gibraltar of America, defending Vera Cruz 
harbor, but felt so hampered by the lack of funds that 
le proposed to resign.” Nevertheless he presented a 
bold front, and Bazoche did not deem it prudent to 
attack the fortress with his fever-stricken ships. 


The blockade, while cutting deep into the custom- 
house revenue, did not appear to impress tlfe Mexi- 
cans, and France felt it necessary to act energetically 
on the position taken. Deffaudis had gone home to re- 
port, and in his place was sent Rear-Admiral Charles 

3audin, with several ships to swell the squadron, 
and with full power to effect a settlement, peaceably 
or by force. fe reached Vera Cruz toward the close 
of October, and sent at once a commissioner to Mexico 
requesting an answer to the late ultimatum.” This 
Jed to a conference at Jalapa on November 17th be- 
tween Baudin and Cuevas, minister of foreign affairs, 
The turmer insisted on the main points already pre- 
sented, but while prepared to abate the additional 


4 He had to borrow small sums from the merchants, and supply the lack 
of troups with local volunteers. See his Meanisiesto, 17, 23, and appendix, 
supported by Rivera. //tst. Jalama, iii, 350-8, 404, 354, 

4§The note is dated October 27, 1838, on board the frigate Néréide. 1s 





auee with her own desire to be admitted in the sisterhued of civilized 
nations, and with the provisional ayreement of Isz7. If a uation cannot 
maintain order within her territory she must learn to suffer, Forcizners aro 
useful and necessary for Mexico's prosperity and advancement, Blanchari(l, 
San Juan de Ulia, 21-9, The note was carried by Captain Leroy. 
MDaudin's bases were: 3. Contirmation of the convention of 1827 till a 
reznlar treaty of amity could be arranged. 4. No reclamations by Mexico 
for French sequestrations, 4, Payment of $200,000) to defray the expenses of 
the expedition. The total 800,000 had to be paid within $0 days. An ad- 
ditional seeret clause demanded that holders of the so-called 17 per cent. loan 
shuuld be free to present in payment of duty the proportion thereof azreed 
upon, Articles 1,2, 4, and part of 3, of former ultimatum, were insisted upon, 
Crevas consented to pay, within six months after the date of the convention, 
600,000 in settlement of all peeuniary responsibility prior to March 21, 1s.43, 
but required that Mexico should be at liberty to decile upon the punishment 
of the objectionable oticials, The exemption from forced contributions or 
leans was no lonzer applicable, for the congress had decided to use no such 
measures in future, ‘Lhe other points should be submitted to English arbitra. 
tion, Evisting ditterences being settled by the aceeptance of this proposal 
the French thet should retire, surrendering the sequestrated vessels, Steps 
would at once be taken to conclude a treaty of amity and commerce, and 
meanwhile the most lavurable reciprocity should prevail, LBaudin yielded as 
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demand for $200,000 to cover the expenses of his ex- 
pedition, he could obtain no satisfactory promises 
regarding the exemption from forced contributions or 
the enjoyment of retail trade, nor guaranties for the 
payment of the $600,000 now conceded, although de- 
ferred for six months. He accordingly left Jalapa 
on the 2lst, with the declaration that unless his 
terms were accepted by noon on the 27th he would 
then begin hostilities. The congress and people had 
great confidence in their Gibraltar, which held out so 
long under Spain, and the hitherto passive operations 
of the fleet encouraged the general desire for resisting 
foreign demands which were represented as humiliat- 
ing. The ignominious failure of the Spanish expe- 
dition was still fresh in mind. And so the chambers 
declared unanimously against yielding. The presi- 
dent issued the usual florid proclamation” offering to 
sacrifice his life in defence of national honor, but 
failed to exhibit any effective promptness in his meas- 
ures. General Arista was sent to reénforce Vera 
Cruz with 1,000 men, who of course arrived on the 
scene when too late. 


regards the punishment of the officials, and even renounced the demand for 
expenses. Several minor modilications of clauses were admitted on both 
si:les, bearing partly on the convention of 1827. Full text of correspondence 
and projects may be consulted in Cucves, xpos, DIK Francia, and in Pesiilo, 
ioc, Conferencias ca Jalapa, Mexico, 183%, 1-56. See also the official 
French version in Bhinchard, San Jaan de Ulia, 261-85, 301-5. The frag- 
mentary accounts in Rivera, Hist, Jalapea, iii, 377-9, Bustamante, Gabinete 
Mrez., i. 119, ete., followed by Zamacois, either miss or perversely nevlect the 
rain points, Additional authorities will be given ina later note. ‘The pro- 
pvsed English arbitration was not entertained, nor had Mexivo listened to it 
when offered shortly before ‘porque sabiamos de Londres que nada deberia- 
mos esperar favorable.’ Jd., 116-18, This writer believes that mediation on 
the part of Prussia or Russia mizht have succeeded, for ‘it was known’ that 
France would have cagerly accepted a decorous compromise. A strony ad- 
niission by so rabid a Mexican wlvocate, in face of the wide charge that 
Txuudin Was anxious for naval achievements. Mex, Mem. Min, Rel., 1889, 2 
etseq. Interference on the part of the United States was at one time pro- 
posed by the Mexican envoy. Sce also remonstrances by Kuglish traders in 
Vallejo, Col. Doe. Mex., i, pt 129; Rivera, Gob, de Mex., ii, 214-15, declares that 
Cuevas was an obstacle to any arrangement and Bustamante blinded to the 
state of affairs, 

13 Bustamante asserts that the capital was ripe for revolution against 
any concession to France. ‘The deputics were threatened with assassination 
if they yielled. Uhi sup, 

© Bustamante, A sus Mabitantes, 1-7; Vallejo, Col. Doc. Mex., i. pts 122-3, 
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Baudin, on the other hand, had not been idle. The 
anchorage-ground round San Juan de Ulia had been 
examined, and observations made for effective cannon- 
ading of different points, and under the cover of night 
boat parties had made soundings beneath the very 
batterics to perfect the plans for a prospective assault, 
especially from the reefs of la Gallega, which approach 
it on the north, hidden by the tide. The fortress cov- 
ered the whole extent of a small coral islet, the con- 
tinuation of this recf, and situated half a mile north- 
east of Vera Cruz, forming the line of shelter for the 
harbor in this direction. The rather low walls rising 
from the sea enclosed aslightly irregular parallelogram, 
with a bastion at each angle, and further relieved at 
the south-west and south-east points respectively, by 
a lighthouse of brick and a square tower, Cabalion’, 
ninety feet high, of dazzling whiteness, and surmount- 
ed by a belvedere whence ships were signalled. The 
bastions on the north-west were separated by a tide- 
covered channel with its redoubt from the half-moon 
line of low batteries infolding that side. The structure 
looked imposing enough for its name. Unfortunately, 
it was built of soft madrepore, except the side facing 
the harbor," and with hardly any casemates to protect 
the gunners. The artillery was besides of inferior 
calibre and poorly mounted, and the whole in a state 
of utter neglect since the Spaniards surrendered the 
place. The late circumscribed efforts of Rincon to 
remedy the numerous defects had been superficial, 
serving mainly to infuse a degree of false confidence. 
The garrison consisted of about 1,200 men, under 
General Gaona, the commandant.™ 

During the morning of November 27th the anchor- 
aye round the fortress presented a most animated ap- 


“Constructed, it is said, of stones brought from Spain in course of time 
as ballast. Sco plan as piven in chapter ii. 

1 Rincon placed the condition clearly before the peuple in his subsequent 
defence, Manificato, pp. vii.-viii., xxiii, 126, 157, ete.s also Lanuza, Vin- 
dicacion, 3, ete; Pap, Var, clxxxix, pt x.; Blanchard, San Juan de Ulta, 
204-5; Farragut, Liye, 134; Rivera, llot. Jalapa, iii, 359. 
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pearance, signals flying, and boats hurrying to and fro 
with orders among the French squadron, which ex- 
hibited a total of 26 vessels, including transports, with 
about 4,000 men,” out of which three frigates, two 
bomb-ketches, to the north-east and north respectively, 
and one sloop of war were designated for the first day’s 
fight, employing 104 guns, while several other vessels 
cruised in different directions, some to observe the 
effect of the shells and correct the aim by signals.” 
The ships were allowed to take up position unmo- 














San Juan pe UL6. 


lested, although a few shots might have disabled the 
steamers employed for the purpose.” At half-past two 


* According to the list issued a month later, which does not include the 3 
or 4.small vessels seized from the Mexicans prior to November 27th. This list 
shows 4,318 men. 

* Rincon, Manifiesto, P 1, adds 2 frigates, 2 steamers, and a brig to the 
active participants, but the official list in Blanchard is as above. The cele- 
brated Farragut, who witnessed the ration, praises Baudin for his plan. 
*He would be undoubtedly a rara avis inanynavy. Heis about tifty years of 
age, has lost his right arm, looks like a north Europe man, ...with the expres- 
sion of t decision, with firmness and activity to execute his well digested 
Plans.’ iter in abd oe Life, 133. ee 

This was made a cha yainst t he not to begi 
i 2 aes weheetieliges 
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in the afternoon” they opened fire with a perfect hail of 
shells and bombs. The former penetrated from twelve 
to cighteen inches into the soft coral walls, there to ex- 
plode, “ tearing out whole masses of stone, and in some 
instances rending the wall from base to top.”* Such 
results had not even been dreamed of by the aston- 
ished garrison; nevertheless they responded with great 
spirit, and forth over the gleaming water rolled the 
thunder from a hundred guns, the dense smoke encir- 
cling for a while the battcrics. It was mainly bluster, 
however, for neither artillery nor gunners were capable 
of much precision, while the powder, most miserable 
stuff, barely brought the heavier balls within reach of 
the vessels. This lent fresh assurance to the French, 
who with more and more correct aim added to the ex- 
ecution, silencing one gun after another, and scattering 
destruction also within the batteries, now among the 
infantry ranged along the curtains in case of an assault, 
pow among the handful of artillerists. For the first 
two hours the gaps in the latter ranks were filled, but 
after this no substitutes could be obtained, and the 
firing stopped at frequent intervals for lack of men. 
An hour a(ter the first broadside a bomb struck the 
Inagazine of battery San Miguel, which exploded with 
a terrific detonation, belching: forth in a volume of 
flames, stones, war material, and human remains torn 
intoa thousand fragments. Shortly after the belvedere 
of the lofty Caballero sprang into the air with its load 
of soldiers, yet strange to say, the staff which here up- 
held the flag remained intact, and as the smoke cleared 
from the mutilated sammit, the eolors fluttered a de- 
fiance to the foe, cheering the brave defenders to fresh 
efforts. But what availed mere spirit when hands 
were lacking for the enginery of war which here played 
hostilities, and it was expected till the Inst moment that the government 
micht yichl to Bandin, Mivera, Mist, Jalapet, iti, 855, ‘The dispusitions of 
Gaona are given in his report. Mivcon, Minrijiesto, 120-1, 

A delay beyond the speeitied noon hour, cansed by a letter from Cuevas 
contained merely uniupertant coucessivus, such as vileriug woathly 


instalments on the SH0W,0U0 payment, 
8 Furragal, luc. cit. 
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the sole role. It was no longer a matter of mere guns; 
battery after battery grew silent, and before six o'clock 
almost the whole exterior line had been abandoned, 
in many cases with the wounded, who could not be 
carried off under the scathing hail of explosives and 
debris. Even the interior lines responded feebly, at 
last with only an occasional sputter, like the gasp of 
thedying. Most of the ammunition had exploded, and 
over 200 of the most indispensable men, including four 
superior officers, had been killed or disabled, leaving 
the fortress practically defenceless. The sun had set, 
and soon the gathering gloom interposed between the 
combatants. The bombardment ceased, and only at 
intervals for another hour a bomb came crashing in 
upon the desolation. The French also welcomed the 
respite, for although not over a dozen of their men 
had fallen, the vessels had suffered somewhat and 
needed overhauling. The bustle merely changed in 
form to active preparations for the morrow, when the 
battle should begin anew.* 

Gaona on his side recognized that he was powerless 
to continue the struggle. The fortress was no longer 
tenable; and fearing that the enemy might attempt a 
descent during the night, he resolved to gain time at 
least by proposing a suspension of hostilities, under 
plea of collecting the wounded and burying the dead. 
At th i ossed_hi i 
instructions. Fearing the responsibility, this general 
gave the commission to inspect the fort to Santa 
Anna, who had hurricd from his country seat to offer 
his services against the invaders. A glance convinced 
him that to prolong the defence there meant purely a 

*The bulletin at the close of the day admitted only 4 killed and 29 
wounded. Blanchard, San Juan de Ulia, 333-7. This speaks of 210 killed 
among the garrison, and Farragut states that 222 Mexican sailors perished in 
the outer batteries. Life, 130; but Gaoma’s lists exhibit only 63 slain and 147 
wounded. Rincon, Muuificsto, 124-5; *Mas de cicuto cincuenta heridos y 


otros tantos muertos,’ maintains Bustamante. Gabinete Mery i, 128, ‘Tho 
Mexicans allude vaguely to 40 guns firing azainst 140 French, while Bandin 


da a list of 20 silenced guns, 133 mounted and 54 dismounted, ranging from 
to 24 in calibre, Of the 104 French guus used, 6 were eighty-pounders and 


the rest thirty. 
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sacrifice of life, and the council over which he thereupon 
presided voted unanimously to capitulate, for Baudin 
would accord no delay beyond the morning. And so 
fell the Gibraltar, after a few hours’ bombardment. 
The French took possession at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon of November 28th, after allowing the garrison 
to retire with honors of war, and promising to restore 
the fortress as soon as all differences were adjusted.” 
Vera Cruz being now at the mercy of the new hold- 
ers of Ulta, Rincon was compelled to enter into a 
special agreement to reduce the garrison of the port 
to 1,000 men, and receive back and indemnify expelled 
Frenchmen, Baudin offering in return to suspend the 
blockade for eight months.” 


At Mexico the news evoked the ery of treason, 
with a violent denunciation of Bustamante’s lack of 
promptness in consonance with the inspiring sound 
of war-hymns along the streets. The government 
found it necessary to follow the current by ignoring 
the capitulation, and supplementing the act with a 
declaration of war. An attendant feature was the 
expulsion of French residents, proposed already in 
the spring, but now enforced with a certain harsh- 
ness.” The president further stilled the outery 


® The troops agreeing not to serve against France within cizht months. 

%6'The Freuch were allowed to seck tresh provisions. All excess beyond 
the 1,40) allowed for garrison, had tu retire tu a distance of ten leagues from 
the port. Among the reasons for the cupitulation were the seanty remnant 
of ainmunition, the lack of artillerists for more than ten guns, the demoli- 
tion of so many batteries and dismounting of cannon, and the discouragement 
of the men at the slaughter, Santa Auna had suzcested that the fortilica- 
tinns facing Vera Cruz shoald be blown up, a standing order with the former 
Viceroys, Who were also tu entrap invaders aling the intricate roads to Jalapa 
or Orizaba, As the French tag rose over Ulia the Enzlish man-of-war joined 
with the rest in saluting it. Comments, with documents, in Bustamante, 
Gohiacte Mex, i. 125 87; Arriflaja, Berop., 1839, 3. Both Rincon andl 
Gaona were called to answer for their conduct. 

*They had to leave towns within three days, and the country within fif- 
teen, Those married to Mexicans or disibled, if well behaved, were exempt, 
Tverees of Dees 1, 188s. dd, 1538, 3041. The outery azainst so ried a 
term cansed it to be extended te two months, mainly at the intercession of 
the foreign ministers, Divan aud Lorena, Ley, Mor, ii, SAT, 0. Cir- 
culars of March 13 had enjoined good treatment of Frenchmen, in view of the 

pularterment. Vell jot doe, Mee, MS., i, ptoS3, 127, Now this feeling 
Hiatt grown so strong that many hastened to leave at vace, Un Dee. sth, 220 
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against himself by appointing the resolute General 
Paredes minister of war. The regular army was 
ordered to be increased to 33,000 men, with an enrol- 
ment of volunteers” for repelling invasion, and reén- 
forcements were hurried down to the coast, Santa 
Anna being at the same time charged to replace the 
disgraced Rincon on the strength of the favorable 
impression created by his prompt appearance on the 
scene. This general communicated the declaration 
of war, and summoning Arista to his aid, they began 
to prepare for a defence of the plaza of Vera Cruz. 
Baudin expressed his regrets at the act, and intimated 
with brusqueness that he could raze the city to the 
ground in a moment, but he would not retaliate 
upon an innocent population for the deeds of its gov- 
ernment. At the same time he quietly took the res- 
olution to render ineffective the preparations at the 
port. 

Early the following morning, on December 5th, 
he sent three divisions to the city, with orders for two 
of them to carry the two forts Santiago and Concep- 
cion, which fin kerk it on the east and west respect- 
ively, spike the guns and otherwise disarm them, 
while the third division marched to the residence of 
Santa Anna with the view to capture him. An un- 
usually heavy fog came to assist the movement, and 
the first divisions were readily enabled to surprise tlie 
forts. More difficult was the task of the third, led 
by Prince de Joinville, a son of the king. Ie 
landed on the quay before the central gate and broke 
it open with a petard, capturing the cannon defending 
the entrance. The noise warned the sleeping Santa 


were leaving the capital, with their wives and nearly 400 attendants, when they 
were stopped and deprived of their horses. Bystancante, Gabinete Mer. i. 130, 
See comments on good treatment in Currus, Bapos, Dif. Francia, L-18; Pap. 
Ver, eb. pt 2; Moe, Expos. Comdic.,, 263-6, Orher foreigners suffered some- 
what in the excitement, and the Belgian legation was violated. Diario Ge'., 
Dec. 5, 1838. 

7 Moran having resigned. A commission came actually to demand that 
Bustamante should relinquish the presidency. 

* Arrillaya, Recop., 1333, Sse, HSA; Meéx., Deereto para Oryan., 1-7; 
Vallejo, ete. 
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Anna, who rushed half-clad from his house just in 
time to escape. Not so the less suspicious Arista, 
who was caught in his room. The column there- 
upon turned to disable the defences along the south 
line, and on arrival of the other parties an attack 
was made on the barracks of la Merced. Here the 
scattered Mexicans made a stout resistance and main- 
tained a galling fire on the assailants, who suffered 
reatly. Baudin coming up declared the movement 
voth costly and needless, and ordered a retreat, for it 
was not his intention to hold the town. 





SCALE OF VANAR 


Vena Crez, 


Santa Anna, meanwhile, had kept himself at a safe 
distance, collecting what troops he could and waiting 
for the summoned force of Arista. Learning of the 
retrogade march, however, he thought the moment 
had arrived to share in the credit earned by the 
defenders of tlie barracks, by pretending to chase the 
French. He came up after the greater part had em- 
barked, and made a valiant dash at the few still left. 
These had taken the precaution to cover the approach 
with one of the captured cannon, and as he pressed 
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toward them at the head of his men a charge of 
grape-shot raked the line, killing two officers and 
seven soldiers and wounding a large number, among 
them Santa Anna, who was hit in the left leg and 
hand, his horse being shot. A few more volleys were 
exchanged ere the mist hid the departing boats, and 
shortly after, as it cleared away, Baudin retaliated for 
his losses by shelling down the troublesome barracks,” 
an operation which frightened the inhabitants into 
abandoning the town. The troops also withdrew 
from a place now utterly defenceless to the adjoining 
Pozitos, whither the suffering Santa Anna had been 
carried, 

This general had behaved far worse than the dis- 
graced Rincon, in allowing himself to be so’ readily 
surprised by the cuemy, keeping carefully in the 
background during the main fizht, and finally evacu- 
ating the city; but he possessed one shining quality— 
a brazen assurance that bordered on genius. Ife 
understood the feelings of the masses at this moment ; 
how readily they could with a little bombast be hood- 
winked into the belief that he had achieved a gratify- 
ing victory—tor had not the boats retired! and above 
all to accept him as a martyred hero bleeding for 
his country. In order to deepen the impression, he 
wrote as trom his death-bed, relating how he had 
driven the foe into the sea, with losses reaching far 
beyond the hundred. ‘Cast asicle diseord,” he con- 
tinued, “and unite against the French. As for me, 
forgive my political errors, and deny me not the only 


The French exhibit a loss of & killed and 69 wounded, which the Mexi- 
cans swell into far greater actual loss, while adbnitiing heavy casualties. 
Kivera, Hist, Jolapa, iti, AL. At is also stated that Santa Auma was hit by 
Ls a from the boats while prancing on the quay, Arista eame out 
with the usual Verasfesto, 1-16, to-explain his cepture, Tle was released on 
Jan. 27th, Bustamante supperts Santa Anna's charge, that the Frenely 
attackel while negotiations were pewling, Gebinete Mex, i 140; aml the 
latter reply that Santa Anna quietly closed the gates of Vera Craz on Dee, 
4th, ere declaring war, with a view to capture the prince and other otlicers 
then on a visit, See also Howe, Mer, SUN: Bastncowet, Mer, 1-2. ilo. 
Mexican accounts place the French columns at 1,100-1,500, while Fossey 
intimates only 550. 
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title I desire to transmit to my children, that of a 
true Mexican.” The farce succeeded. The one ab- 
sorbing theme throughout Mexico now became the 
noble and patriotic Santa Anna. San Jacinto and 
all the rest were consigned to oblivion beneath the 
pedestal of the hero, Even more. Hisleg,amputated 
at Pozitos, was afterward removed from its resting- 
place at Manga de Clavo and deposited midst im- 
posing ceremonies at Mexico.” 


As the abandonment of Vera Cruz became known 
the discontent burst out anew, directed as before 
against the government. The cabinet resigned, and 
Bustamante yielded so far as to offer the interior 
and foreign portfolios to two well known federalists, 
Rodriguez Puebla and Gomez Pedraza, They took 
possession on December 13th, and the very same day, 
after taking the oath to the existing constitution, 
they presented a bill to the council for the formation 
of a consultative body, composed of one deputy from 
each departinent, and for the convocation of an assem- 
hly to revise the organic law of 1824, the president 
Leing meanwhile invested with extraordinary powers. 
The council rejected the bill; but the ministry had 
already summoned the chambers for their purpose, and 
before them they repeated the arguments, encouraged 
by a large federalist. representation in the galleries. 
The same audience served undoubtedly to impose upon 
those deputies who would have risen indignantly 
avainst the project, and answers were modified to re- 
monstrances against it as ill-timed under the prevailing 
critical circumstances, with a final determination for 


™ Under a fine monument. Santa Anna had the weakness to he present 
on the occasion, in Sept, 1542, to listen to the fulsume euluzy, Specimen in 
Sierra y Losse, Diseerso, LS; Pap. Var., xtii, pt iv., xxxviii. poix., He 
also reccive:la cross to commemorate the fight. C. Bustamante, asa good 
centralist, tells the story with pathetic earnestness. Galvwete Jee. i, L41-55 
Vos de la Patria, M3., xiv. 210, ete.; bat others, at first secretly and later 
openly, spared not their ridicule, as Villa-Amor, Ziog. Sante Awad, 17-13, 
who also declares that the general shricked greatly, especially during the 
amputation, which was clumsily performed, for that matter. 
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the poder conservador to announce the people’s will 
on the subject. The crowd thereupon sallied into the 
streets, shouting, “ Viva la federacion”! Others took 
up the cry and proceeded to ring the bells, and to re- 
lease the lately imprisoned federalist conspirators, no- 
tably Farfas and Father Alpuche, who were conducted 
in triumph to their residences. Fortunately for peace, 
the garrison did not join in the outbreak, and the 
patrols were soon able to restore order, Alpuche re- 
turning of his own accord to prison. The movement 
lacked strength. Bustamante accordingly declined 
to enter into the views of his cabinet, such as con- 
voking an assembly and taking possession of church 
property, and accepted the resignation of the members 
on the 18th. So ended the ministry of three days.” 

It was not easy under the circumstances to prevail 
upon eligible men to form a new cabinet; finally. 
Gorostiza, famed as dramatic writer, Cortina, Lebrija, 
and Tornel accepted the portfolios for foreign affairs, 
finances, interior, and war, respectively.* This was on 
the whole a very desirable combination; but Busta- 
mante personally did not gain by it, for Tornel joined 
in the pressure to intrust the direction of affairs 
during the crisis to the firm and popular Santa Anna. 
Bustamante indeed began to think it well to yield, 
especially as he would thereby relieve himself of a 
serious responsibility. He accordingly pretended that 
the spreading revolt centred at Tampico required his 
personal attention, and the poder conservador selected 


37 An explanation of their motives appeared in Verdadera Noticia de lng 
Trea Dias de Ministerio Me ey USO, 1-82; and Puchla issued another in Wes 
terio de Trea Dias, adlmitting that he aimed solely at a change of syste, 
Some little known conmnents on these ave given in Bustamante, Diario, MS., 
xlv, 215-17; Jd, Vou de le Patria, Ms., xiv, 229-40. Satirical observations 
in Testamento ddl Difunta, 1-12; Pap. Var., xvii. pt v. 

8 Gorostiza had been made a member of the government council in Feb- 
ruary. Vallejo, Col. Doe. Mex., MX, i. pt 81; Moe, Mem. Min, Lnt., 1838, 
2-3. Zamacois, Mist, Mij., xii, 171, names only two ministers, and those 
wrongly, copying a vague utterance of Bustamante. In March, Pesaro re- 
placed Romero in the interior department, but resigned not long after, Turnel 
was a member of the poder couservudor, yet received permissiuu to enter the 
cabinet, 
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for provisional president during his absence the maimed 
hero of Vera Cruz.™ 
The prospect of again figuring as ruler at the capi- 
tal, from which he had so long been kept an exile by 
the fiasco at San Jacinto, did more than all the doc- 
tors toward the convalescence of Santa Anna. He 
transferred the command of the coast to ex-president 
Victoria and hastened to Mexico, receiving there, on 
February 17, 1839, an ovation that must have equalled 
even his egoistic expectations. The most consoling 
feature was undoubtedly the triumph achieved over 
the many bitter opponents who had for over two 
years showered unopposed their abuse and ridicule. 
The decoration now publicly conferred upon him for 
driving the French into the sea silenced them for a 
time at least. Bustamante was wholly eclipsed. He 
felt not only mortified, but afraid that his ambitious 
substitute would retain the presidential chair if he once 
obtained possession; and sv he delayed his departure 
under pretence of perfecting preparations against the 
French as well as the federalists.” Santa Anna fully 
understood feelings so readily suggested by his own 
scheming nature, ‘and thought it necessary to assure 
him that he had no desiens on the chair, “March 
at onee against the rebels,” he added, “or I shall 
have to go.” 


The French question had now assumed another 
phase. The blockade and other disorders attending 
it were felt especially by the Hnglish,® and Minister 


3! Ty decree of Jan, 33, 1839, Mee. Col. Ley. y Dee, 1820, 15-16. Gen- 
eral Moran, as president uf the council, should have taken the place, but he 
pleated illness, perhaps advisedly, During ¢ the recent erisis Santis Avua wes 
pureed for dictator in case tle govermuent should be unable tu restore 
order. Mee, Dietimen Comia.; Pap, Vier, sliii, pt ti, 16, 

a5 ‘Troops “and funds were collecting sin diferent quarters, a portion being 
sent to Vera Cruz under Codsallos, who was replaced by Valencia, Sista 
Anna joined ia the cuntributions offered for deeaes Ly eon: picnuasly ten- 
deving bis estate for mortgage. For doations, see Mer. Col Lon y Dees, 
gts Vallejo, Cot. Due. Mee, i, pis 129, ferpet, Pero, US, 
258. Governor Salonio of Vera Cruz is prai 4l for his energetic aid 
i tivene Hist, Jalapa, iii, 304. 

% Tor extent, stringency, ete., see Vallejo, Cul, Doc. Mex.,i, pts 126, 129; 
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Packenham, who arrived about this time, again offered 
mediation. The first flush of resentment over, the 
Mexicans began to realize that a continuation of the 
struggle must prove disadvantageous to themselves, 
especially with the federalist movement upon them. 
The French, on their side, were not prepared for deeper 
entanglement, particularly in face of the concentration 
of English war vessels, whereof a squadron of thirteen, 
surpassing their own in strength, had anchored before 
Vera Cruz.” Nor did they care to face another sum- 
mer’s ravage of yellow fever on this coast. As victors, 
in possession of the leading fortress of the republic, 
and commanding the ports, they could afford to enter- 
tain even concessions; and so Baudin admitted the 
proposal now made, although not till the English had 
yielded to his scruples by reducing their fleet to an 
equality with his own.* 

After a conference of two days, attended on the 

art of Mexico by Minister Gorostiza and General 

ictoria, a treaty and a convention were signed on 
March 9th, whereby Mexico promised to pay $600,- 
000 within six months,” in settlement of French 
claims prior to November 26, 1838, and accord to 
French citizens tho same privileges as wero enjoyed 
by those of the most favored nation. The restitution 
of, or indemnity for, captured Mexican vesscls and 
cargoes, and compensation to expelled Frenchmen, 
were questions referred to a third power.” This being 
MS., i. pts 89, 99; Arrillaga, Reenp., 1838, 214, 409, ete.: 1839, 3-11, 34-7; 
DPublan awl Lozino, Leg, Mex., iit. 482. With observations in J/nsard’s 
Parl, Deb, xliv. 722; Niles’ Rey., liv. 177, ete.; Mex, Mem. Guerra, 133%, 27. 

# At the close of Dec, SiS. It was Admiral Paget's fleet, for the timo 
under Commodore Douglas, List in Blaneherd, Sau Jian de Uliet, 408-5, 

* There was ground for sernples in view of the dehates in the parliament 
at Louilon, hinting at French de-izns and English honor aud interests, bee 
Hansard'’« Parl, Deh, xii. 81-010, 

Tn three instalments, on Vera Cruz eustom-house. 

® The treaty, containing 5 articles, estubhshes perpetual ce; refers to 
arbitration the indemnity for vessels taken after the fall of Ulia, and for ex- 
pelled Frenchmen, as well as for Mexicana injured after Novy. 26, 1838; de- 
clares for favorable reciprocity until a treaty of commerca may seile the 
details, and stipulates that Ulia shall be restored so soon as the treaty is 


tatilied, which is to be done within 12 days. ‘The convention, in 4 articles, 
concedes the $300,000 indemnity; refers to arbitration the question whether 
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ratified by Santa Anna, San Juan de Ulta was sur- 
rendered on April 7th,“ and the French fleet retired 
with a number of old cannon as trophies, leaving the 
task of conciliation to Baron Alley de Cypris, the 
new minister, whose tact and discrimination were 
hardly equal to the occasion. Mexicans sought con- 
solation in abusing a dilatory and inefficient govern- 
ment, and in giving prominence to those who had 
sustained national honor by a brave though futile re- 
sistance. They undoubtedly found a certain relief in 
considering that France had achieved but a barren 
triumph; for the loss sustained in trade and influence 
in Mexico, in outlay for the expedition and injury to 
ler citizens, far outweighed the indemnity obtained.* 


Mexican vessels and cargoes taken during the blockade and after shall be re- 
garded as lawfal prey or not; promises not to hamper the payment of recog- 
nized French claims, not included in the $400,000 amount. Signed by Gorva 
ta, Victoria, and Baudin, at Vera Cruz, March 9, 1839. The ratitications 
are datedat Mexico March 2ist, and at Neuilly July 6th, Text in Deblan and 
Lozano, Ley. Mex., iii, 617-19, GY2-3; also in Arrillaya, Recop., 1839, 95-3; 
Mex, Col. Ley. y Dec., 1840, 376-86. Allusions in Wee, Mem, Rel, 1539, 
3; J., Is40; concerning last payment, in Niles’ Hry., Wii, 164, 224. Fully 
600,000 francs remained unclaimed for years after to prove the excessive- 
ness of the demand, observe the Mexicans. Curras, Espos., 48-9; Payno, 
Curntas, Glastos, 923-4. The most exlimustive work on this episode is San 
Juan de Chia, ow Relation de CExpedition Francaise an Merique, by Py 
Blanchard and A. Dauzats, with notes by Maissin, published by order of the 
king. Paris, 1939, 4°, 491 pp., with illustrations, mainly by Blanchard, who, 
as-isting also as interpreter, had additional opportunity for gaining informa. 
tion, He acenopanied Bandin’s representative to Mexico and other places, 
and used his pen freely in observations on the scenery, the people, and their 
iustiiutions, all of which serve to add variety and interest to the narrative, 
the attractive stvle of which owes much to the revision of Dauzata The 
diplomatic features of the ease are given special attention in Mex, Sipd, 
Detrio Gob, 342 and % pp. Pap, Var,, lxxvii. pts 2, 7, elxxiv, pt 7; Mex. 
Pamplicta, i, pt 10; with observations in Maillard's Mist, Tex, V82-45; re 
renprizy Mj, ti. 240-8; Debvis, Mex, 5-15; Domeurch, List, Mer, iis 
0-01; Girard, Excurs,, 10-13, ete.; Larenandivre, Mee. et Giat., 241-523 
France and Merico, 3 Beaumont, Ree. Question Mer, 1-Al; Escalira y 
Linna, Mex, Hist, Deseript., 55-01, 

“The chamber of deputies approved the treaty by a vote of 17 against 12, 
and the senate hy 12 avainst 3. A heavy sire ovcurred at Vera Cruz shortly 
Lefore, invelving the custom-house, 

A favorable arrangement was effected on behalf of British bondholders. 
Dablan and Levene, Lew Mex, tii, G24-31; Niles dleg., lx. Btu, Ivit $0. A 
review of the claims may be consulted in U8. tort Juc., Cong. 37, Sea. 
2H. Ex., 50, pp. 17-26, A steamer line to England was also projected. 
Ojoisentu de la Verdad, pp. i-iv., 1-40; Pap, Var, xix, pt iv. 24, and a 
coluny of nezroes and others, Mex, Col. Ley. y Dee. ISA-AG, 552-4, 977-02. 

Soudin had been indaged on Feb, 17th to open to foreign vessels the upper 


ports on the gulf, then in the hands of federalists, The bluckade was 
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Moreover, she had accepted practically the very terms 
offered her before the outbreak of hostilities, and now 
significantly presented under the auspices of a foreign 
squadron, England availed herself of the opportu- 
nity to press her advantages with the republic. 


raised on March 9, 1839. For rewards granted to defenders of Vera Cruz and 
Uhia, in Jd., 1839, 47-9; 1840, 260-1, 709-70. Rincon was acquitted. Va- 
U jo, Col. Doc. Mex., MS., ii. pt 287. His defence appears in Rincon, Manisiesto, 
pp. i.-lxxviii. 1-141: Lanuza, Vindic., 1-77. Defence of others in Orta, Resu- 
tucion, 1-24. A law of 1843 deprived foreigners of the privilege of retail 
trade, Dublan and Lozano, Leg. Alex., iv. 571-2, Bustamante hegan to re- 
vive the project for a Spanish-American confederation to resist foreign inter- 
ference. Hivera, Gob. de Méx., ii, 227, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


FEDERALIST AGITATION, 
1838-1840, 


CueckeD IN THE West, THE Feperatists Rise In THE East—TAMPIco 
Takes Tue Leap—Tur Movement Spreavs rxom Tuxrax to THE Rio 
Guanve pet Nortre—Di.arory Action or BusTaMANTE—SANTA ANNA 
Fiecnes as Rerormen--His ENercy Saves THE GOVERNMENT—DeFtat 
AyD Execution oF Mesia—Tampico axp Texpan CapiruLate—bvs- 
TAMANTE Resumes Tue PresipeNncy—YucaTAN SEcEvES FLOM THE 
Rervntic—Revoivtion 1x Taspasco—Untea's PRoNUNCIAMIENTO at 
Mexico—BumBanbMENT OF THE PALACE—FAILURE oF TUX OUTDKEAK 
—A MonarcuicaL BrEeze, 


Free from foreign complications, the government 
was permitted to give undivided attention to the fed- 
eralist uprising, which, under the fostering patronage 
of the French fleet, had received fresh impulse. 
Before the autuinn of 1838 it was practically confined 
to Jalisco, and even here the energetic Paredes had 
followed up his earlier suceesses against Urrea in 
Sinaloa, and against Guzman and his allies in the 
Guadalajara region, by giving the latter a most ef- 
fective check on February 4, 1839, at the hacienda 
de Santa Cruz. This not only saved the depart- 
mental capital, but reduced the revolution in’ the 
west to insignificant proportions... Southward, in 
Oajaca and Chiapas, slight sympathetic movements 
had taken place, only to be promptly suppressed. In 

?Guzman, with his associates Montenegro and Talafox, lost about 100 
vl ete age prisoners, About the same time Vicente Gonzalez was 
ated with a loss of $0 in an attempt on Tolnea, A pronunciamiento at 


Guadalajara in May was quickly suppressed with aid of Governor Escubedo, 
Diario Geb., Feb. 12, May 25, 1830, ete. 






kill 
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the latter department the rising was fostered by 
Guatemala and ex-Governor Gutierrez, who fell in 
the first and decisive encounter with the government 
troops.? These successes and the imprisonment at 
Mexico of Gomez Farias, lately returned from the 
United States, and his associates Alpuche and others, 
who were generally looked upon as the heads and 
secret promoters of the federal agitation, had reas- 
sured the government, when in October 1838 a fresh 
pronunciamiento broke out at Tampico,’ whereof the 
fugitive Urrea from Sonora soon assumed the direc- 
tion. The commandant Piedras was compelled to 
leave, and arrangements were made with the French 
squadron to permit the entrance of vessels.‘ Owners 
of cargoes availed themselves of this privilege to 
introduce goods almost on their own terms, for tlic 
leaders were only too eager to procure means for 
their project, as well as wealth for themselves. Thus 
fostered and shielded in the rear, the rising speedily 
extended to below Tuxpan,’ and on the other side all 
over Tamaulipas into San Luis Potosi and Nuevo 
Leon, whose inhabitants had strong reasons for dis- 
satisfaction with the remote and indifferent central 
authority. The prolonged stay among them of the 
upruly army of observation against Texas was es- 
pecially annoying, the more so since its maintenance 
devolved chietly on these provinces. 

The government took alarm, and Canalizo was sent 
in November to reduce Tampico with part of the force 
raised against the French invaders. On the 30th he 


* Under Barberena, in May 1838. The rebels numbered less than 250, and 
most of the officers fell. Bustamnante, Gabinete Mex. i. 07. 

*A captain, Montencgro, taking the lead, in favor of Col, Veramendi's 
plan, This occurred on Uctober 7th. 

* A significant letter from the French admiral to the federalist leader may 
be consulted in Nites’ #eq., ly. 404, and Vistazo Ripido, 5-10; Pap, Var, 
cl. pt 34. Bustamante comments on the outrageous arrangements made 
with traders to defraud the national treasury. Of dutics estimated at 
$109,000 only $70,090 entered the custom-house coilers. Gabinete Mee, i. 
97, 103. The French obtained supplies aé least. 

® Where the French blockading squadvon had had a slight skirmish in 
July while seizing a vessel, 
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undertook to carry the place by assault, and managed 
to gain a strong foothold. Immediately after, how- 
ever, an explosion occurred, blowing to pieces a num- 
Ler of his men, and a panic ensued, of which the expect- 
ant garrison took advantage to regain possession. 











Tampico CAMPAIGN. 


While Canalizo strove to rally his force the federalists 
sallied in another direction upon his camp, and put to 
flizlt the reserve under the inefficient General Cos. 
The already demoralized main body soon followed the 
example, and it was only at Altamira, seven leagues 
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beyond, that Canalizo was able to collect the fugitives, 
to the number of 700. About 300 had been killed or 
captured, among the latter Commandant Piedras, who 
was shot.® 

The fall of Ulia.and attendant events at Vera Cruz 
gave fresh impulse to the revolution, partly from the 
paralyzing effect on the government. The latter pre- 
pared, nevertheless, to send a stronger expedition 
against Tampico under the able Valencia, and ordered 
reénforcements for Canalizo, so that he might procecd 
to Matamoros and check the spread of the movement 
in the north. The reénforcements, under Garay and 
Lemus, revolted, however, and joining the party re- 
cently formed by the Montereyan Antonio Canales, 
they*hastened to lay siege to Matamoros, assisted by 
a corps which had overrun the centre of the depart- 
ment and driven forth Governor Quintero. The gar- 
rison at Monclova also rose under Ruiz, on January 
15, 1839, but its effort to capture Saltillo and re- 
move the governor, Francisco Garcia Conde, was 
frustrated by the arrival of aid from Monterey.’ 
Colonel Ampudia had also obtained an advantage 
which relieved Matamoros, Lemus promising to re- 
turn to obedience; but no sooner had tlie colonel turned 
his back than the latter reconsidered the situation 
and surprised the poorly defended Monterey, and sub- 
sequently, on May 23d, the capital of Coahuila, the 
governors of both departments having to retire.6 By 
this time attempts had been made to gain for the 


* After an outrageous treatment, says Bustamante, [il., Guhinete Mex., i. 
191-2. Montenegro who had started the pronuncianicnto, was among t! 
fallen. Diario Goh., Dec. 10, 1539, ete. A writer in Bustamante, Diario, Ms., 
xlv. 35, swells the loss to 500. 

7 Under Ugartechea, on Jan. 23d. He claimed to have achieved this vie- 
tory with less than 400 men, capturing 76 and killing 17 ontof the attacking 
furee of G00, Coah., Gaz. Gob., Jan, 26, 1839, and other numbers, ‘Tanauli- 
Y had by law to maintain a local force of 1,300 men. Soc. Mex. Geoy. Bulet., 
L 136-7. 

‘Garcia was the governor ruling at Monterey; Prieto succeeded him soon 
after, and the comandancia general formed about this time fer Naueve Leon was 
soon after filled by J. M. de Orteza. Ortega, Repres., 1-2; Pap. Var., exe, pt 
6; Pinart, Coll., 1839; Vallejo, Col, Dor, Mex., i, pt 179; Mex, Col. Ley. y 
DLec., 1639, 129. Uyurtechva fell while defending Saltillo, 

Hut, Mex., Vou. Y. 14 
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movement also the capitals of Durango and San Luis 
Potosi, but without success.? Farther down on the 
galf coast, however, Cos, who had been intrusted with 
an expedition against Tuxpan, was routed by the fed- 
eralists under Mejia,” who now stood prepared to as- 
sume the offensive. 

This blow, together with the fear that when the 
French departed the federalists might descend on 
Vera Cruz, served to rouse the loitering Bustamante, 
and he was at last persuaded to start upon his cam- 
paign, for which troops were no longer lac king, owins 
to the enrolment lately made against invasion aud 
the release of the corps of obser vation against the 
French, The war feeling being still rife, advantase 
was taken of it to continue the levy and the fornidtion 
of volunteer bodies;" and an effort was made to reor- 
eanize the army and to vive it a more martial appear- 
ance, yet with only partial success, owing to the 


*Comandante General Heredia promptly suppressed the outhreak at Dn- 
rauvco on May dl, arvestiny the levers, Captain Kosa ated others. Uyarte had 
saiht (o rise wich the garrison of the citadel at San Luis Porest. 

“This occurred in March, Santa Auna had proposedl Vateneia for this 
expeditioa, but the president feared: to siren gthen those whom he cesarded 
as rivals, 

"The departments had also been fired with patriotic zeal, and even the 
interior Guansjunty and Doranve were taking encrvetic situps to raise lait 
Jnstance Mnrvago, farelietiow, 1-\0; Pop. Var, et pt 7. By decree of 
dantary 26, 193, was iasned the general anmital dratt of men fur the 

crete pore Reomplory ue Eyore@o, ts Abe, Le jis 
anon duly Sth one for reors hearmy, forthe time atl 
of povinaniont infantry, 8 em ot eavalry, boil known by 

owler, 8 beiaoles of artil! vy, Stairs ot BS companteven foot and Lon lorsebach, 
aml a battahion of sappers, the whole te be distributed into 6 divisions, Gt 
active militia there were to be Y Fecnaen is ont Tout wad Gamounted. The soy: 
ernment eoubdap peitut the veneruls ot divician to control the 7 comanelaneis 
ae rules ef the rey vat Shite. Me rey Dove tn preven he pte dey reita, 1-7 e alorte 
i Miliberates iM on, Cok Ben y Dee, Dd, 

Liew ther: ie lah Uy ee Tet 
: tte, ely pew ©; 
4. An orde \ 
relies and sot of dat 
ereng calor, ave rstotuhke: the place ef hhne 
with the eh : voin their usitorimn, 
Toth were ems aetial Iw ‘ Wis, See for deeree 
ef May Vy, en uaa My edie ps EE Nanilitary 
comm s<1 an Wits ren Boalt, i Vb 4- 
13.0 Unilae pry 3 2 bee dap. Recap, 
TSG. Ati, D7 white y. saa Meyar Ly recites, Le 


22; Pop. Var, xxix. pta 3, 4, cl. pts ve 1 yes AN. pt 3. 
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chronic lack of funds, which affected armament in 
quality and sufficiency, and uniforms as to congruity, 
one common and conspicuous feature of the latter 
being the national sarape.* The reforms effected 
were mainly due to the energetic Santa Anna, who 

assumed control as provisional “president on March 18, 
1839, and manifested his self-will by promptly placing 
the press under restraint.” 

Bustamante had marched to San Luis Potosi, and 
content with the achievement, he remained there 
revolving what next to do, Encouraged by this in- 
activity, the enemy emerged from the gulf districts 
into Pucbla under Urrea and Mejia, and proposed to 
disconcert his plans by threatening the seat of the de- 

nurtment and consequently the capital itself, where a 
tee number of adherents stood prepared to rise. 
Santa Anna saw the danger, and on the strength of 
a reluctant permission from the council he hastened 
on April 50th to Puebla, borne in a litter, ordering at 
the same time the concentration there of available 
troops. This promptness turned the scale. The city 
was already ina ferment; within three hours of his 
arrival a pronunciuniento in favor of federalism would 
have been made, involving the release of prisoners in 
the jails and the overthrow of the small garrison. 
Santa Anna’s presence suiliced to awe the factions, 
and the approach of troops caused them effectually to 
subside. Geeneral Valencia had brousht forward the 
greatest foree, and to him were contided 1,600 men 
aud five guns wherewith to faee the encmy. They 
met at Acajcte on May 3d, and a fieree battle ensued. 
The centralists had found time to form in good order, 
sy that when the less strony federalists fell upon them 
at the break of day they were warily reecived. 


VLiwenstern, Wior,, 19- a OL-TOL, ia severe on the whole system. As for 
yey. ti hera weve ne wavs disposed of at an cnormoits lost, sures 
tinsad high as OF per cont, which speculators shared witha corrupt adliu.u- 
Is. fom, 

M(ounments hereon in Diilogo entre Ministro y Couscjiro, 1-4. Ue took 
the oath by prosy. 
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Again and again the latter charged with a will that 
more than once caused their opponents to waver. 
Valencia proved equal to the euiergency, however, 
and finally, by an unexpected countercharge with his 

cavalry, he created a disorder which soon 1 developed 
lito light. A large number of prisoners were taken, 
and about 600 dead testified to the bitterness of the 
strugzle. Santa Anna came up with reénforcements, 
too late to be of any service, but the credit of the 
achievement, which saved the government by effect- 
ually crippling the adversary, belongs nevertheless 
mainly to his prompt and independent action, regard- 
less of a timid council that sought at the last moment 
to prevent his departure from Mexico.* Among the 

raptured was Mejia, whose dash and tactics had main- 
tained the advantage during the earlier part of the 
battle. “You are to be shot within three hours,” said 
his captor. ‘Had Santa Anna fallen into my hands, 
T would have granted him three minutes,” replied 
Mejia with seeming indifference. As he was led 
forth, he distributed what money he possessed among 
the men detailed for his execution, and then knelt in 
pious attitude to receive the volley.” 

Urrea escaped and gained Tampico, which was in- 
vested on May 26th by Arista. The place had a 
garrison of about 890 men, was well fortified and 
supported by some small gun-boats, so that Urrea, 
with every confidence in its strength, resolved to in- 
trust the defenee to General Esealada, and seck t 
distract the besiegers by a movement in their rear. 

M4 Escalada's roster shows a federal force of S97 men. Manifesto, 45, The 
total loss on both sides was between 600 and TU, Bustamante intimates 
that Santa Anna's cavalry came in time to turn the victory, Gabinete Mex., 
i 1S4; Vall jn, Col, Dae, Mea., MS, ii IN3-7. 

Bdosé Antonio Mejia was a Cuban who came to Mexico in 1823 and 
proved ever a stanch teders lis children were educated in the United 
States, two sons rising to prominent positions under the subseynent federal 
government, Vallijo, Col, Doc. Mea, MS., ii, pt 457; May, Var. exevi. 
pt ii. 6, 24. Shot without trial hy spiteful Santa Anna, observes Villa 
Amor, Bivy. Santa Aone, VO. Kivera states that this general did not coma 
up till after theexeention, He praises Mejia’s constaney, yet blames him for 


bringing forciza adventurers iniu the country. Gob. de Mee, 9 fi. VOU. AG 
tack of Cortacar fur federalist sympathies, in Musyuito, May 1s, 1939, ete. 
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No sooner had he departed, however, by slipping 
through the lines one dark night, than habicon, 
commander of the flotilla, joined Arista.” This treach- 
ery not only deprived the town of supplies, but ex- 
posed it on the most vulnerable side, as was soon 
made manifest by the fresh impulse given to siege 
operations. The garrison became disorderly, some 
proposing to remove the commandant, others begin- 
ning to drink and commit outrages. The frightened 
property holders and merchants now joined in per- 





Puan or Tamrico. 


suading Escalada to accept a capitulation on June 
4th, whereby troops, officials, and citizens were guar- 
anteed the possession of property and position, the 
military remaining in service of the government.” 


The largest vessel, a goleta, was entrapped by Arista, and the rest had 
therefore to yield, says Anastasio Bustamante, Manifesto, 20. In Evcaladlu, 
Contest., 11, only the ‘lanchas’ are mentioned. 

" Excalada, Manifesto, 50-1, ete. The English consul arranged the pre- 
liminaries. Urrea was included in the capitulation, under certain conditions, 
The surrendered armament embraced 32 cannon and 640 muskets, The gar- 


Original from 
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This ready surrender of the most important harbor 
on the guif next to Vera Cruz, with its rich stock of 
goods, guarded by so large a foree, tends to confirm 
the charge of treason avainst Exealada. It lad the 
effect of precipitating also the fall of Tuxpan, whither 
Urrea had betaken himself to weave fresh plans. 
Foreseeing the inevitable in the concentration of 
forces ace ainst the place, he hastened to enter into an 
arrangement with Paredes, whereby he was confirmed 
in his” position and honors as general, Santa Anna 

naturally felt indignant at such terms, and moditied 
them in so far as to order him into exile, under sur- 
veillance. While on the way to Ver ra Cruz, however, 
he eseaped, and disappeared for a time, till the turn 
of events again brought him to the front." 


The fall of Tampico was a heavy blow to the feder- 
alist cause, now sustained mainly in the north-east. 
The news arrived there at the same time with the 
report that Garcia Conde was advancing with a strong 
force from San Luis Potosi, while Canalizo, reévforeci 
hy Quijano, was moving against Monterey. Lemus 
at once abandoned Saltillo and withdrew toward the 
Texan border,” but was soon alter overtaken and eap- 
tured.” Canales, who now assuined the undisputet 
leadership of the party, with the aid ofa representative 
conyention, continued the struzgle with Indian and 


rison is placed hy Montoro at 1,090, whereof 290 had heen brouzht by Urrea 
Sane battle-tichl, ‘This writer declares that Esechola niieeouvred the 

o aloof the town, SEL tiempo ha dese ahicrto yne el tia y objeto tle 
Tse: i nid, fueron traicionar y cariqueeerse,” Coufesteetun al Minerario, 1-24, 
Wish documents; Pep. Var, xxxvii. pt 2.0 Traders had availed themselves 
of the fe list o¢cupation to intredue urge quantity of zoods under very 










low eluties, amd the - ize the transactions. 
Niles! Reg, Wii. G6, LIS; Linvio Goh, Jime 2, An attempted re- 
volt in May 1540 was promptly suppres i}, Id, May 2b, 1310 

The © aa Aen toni es i », Col, Dior, Mex., MS., i. 


© 206. 
Pretesta, l- 





setnent of the capitulation. 
{ i; Adena Wiis i, Dhi-+ 

WCareia Conde entered Saltiio dune 21, 1829. 

“"Poxether with his brother, 1S etlicers, and 2 commissioners who were ca 
the way to ask for T Thisecenered near Mo, asaut the en-lof Augas 
Lemns created ill feelin by allowing pillage aud levying contributions, Vas 
Ueja, Cul. Due. thee, M., ii, 203. 
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Texan aid, and obtained on November 2d so pro- 
nounced a ‘triumph over Colonel Pavon* as to alarm 
Ce government, the more so as his confederate, Jesus 

Cardenas, was laboring in Texas for aid toward the 
formation of northern Mexican states into a 4 arate 
republic.” Arista was sent against him, and before 
the close of January 1840 he had practically cleared 
Nuevo Leon of federalists, and two months later he 
obtained a decisive victory at Morelos,” obliging 

Canales to take refuge on the other side of the Rio 
oe del Norte. Raids and skirmishes continued, 
however, till November Ist, when Canales formally 
submitted to the government.” 

This by no means restored tranquillity, for the fed- 
evalist troubles were followed by raids on the part of 
the Indians, encouraged lately as allies, and now taking 
advantage of the growing hostility. between Mexico 
and Texas, and of the comparatively unprotected 
border and the secure fastnesses beyond. They pen- 
ctrated even into San Luis Potosi and Zacatecas, and 
killed during that southerly raid alone about 300 per- 
sons, carrying off over LOO women and children.” 


71 By treachery, says Bustamante, for Pavon had defeated him on the pre- 
ecling day, aud was negouating for his submissiou, when Canales fell upon 
Lis noguarded men, Gabinete Mew, i, 213. 

* Jucluding the provinees above the south line of Tamanlipas and Sinaloa, 
except San Luis Potosi, Cardenas was aiming fur the prosileacy. Areca, 
list, Jalapa, iii, 440; Nile? Reg., Wiii. 65, 113. Anaya was in the United 
States agitating fur the constitution of Is24. 

* Canales at tirst held his gronud well, althowzh retreating into Monterey 
with Arista, but he was ont-manewuvred, and siticred also ia retiring toward 
Monclova, Vidaurri was defeated on January 30th, near Pellotes, 

#Cunales’ second, Zapata, was shot, Fully 200 were killed and 18) 
captured, 

* Surrendering 700 muskets, 158 barrels of powder, ‘ts 4 war vessels, 
For text of armistice, see Buastumeante, Gabinete Mex, ii, 43; Diario Uh, 
Nov, 1S, 1S89, ete. Molino had formed a similar agreeme a ‘on Sept. 24h, 
near Saltillo, The vessels, with TL gins, were secured fo She Texans, Mire 
ra, Mit, Salapa, iii, 405-0; Paron, ~Meuit,, 1 LL, Coutest., 1-20, relate 
ing te his conduct during the camprai: iin Annales Vow, Ixxxvi ii. 137-3. 

“6°The Cosmopalita of Janu. 27, lotl, speaks of a raved tu G sutorce involvinis 
$9) victims, For allnsions to the raids, seo Meu, WV 
9; Mér, Lnforme Pesqiisidura, IST4, 63. 52, ete ee renniluenss ao 
Arista, Ofiein, LAG; Coutrr rats, Garnutias: Pap. Var, xxxviii. pts 1, 6, 
Ixxx. pt ly; Wheli's Bighth US. datuatey, iQ WTR A; Nowe, Aawe'es Vow, 
Tecxvi. TID, ete.s Velecra, Sow, 2a, eters See Mea Geog. Bolit, vii, 203, 
$21, xi. 93. These raids exteadel from Yamaulipas to Sunera, and will be 
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After the victory at Acajete, Santa Anna had 
made a veritable triumphal entry into Mexico, and 
each subsequent success added to his laurels. Cen- 
tralism seemed firmer than ever, and under its wing 
was drawn from neglect the memory of Iturbide, to 
be exalted above that of the federalist herocs as 
the author of independence and as the patron of the 
ruling party.” The approaching return of Busta- 
maute and certain aspects of the political horizon in- 
duced the wary Santa Anna to retire to his estate on 
the plea of bad health, leaving the government in 
charze of Nicolids Bruvy, president of the council, 
who took the oath ax substitute president on July 10, 
1839. Nine days later the actual president returned 
to reassume the control, Iie was reeeived with cus- 
tomary honors, but even among his own party he 
appeared ssreatly overshadowed by the clever shams 
of his predecessor, while opponents proved so mer- 
ciless in easting ridicule on his dilatory and cautious 
iiilitary march in the north-east departments that he 
was induced to publish a defenee of his conduct, seck- 
ing to take as much credit as possible for directing 
the finally successful movements of Arista and other 
ecnerals.% ~The aging Bustamante was evidently not 
the d: ashing cavalry leader of the independence war. 

Although hostile demonstrations were rapidly being 
suppressed i in the north and west, the fecling of the 
people found expression in demands for constitutional 


more fully treated in J/ist, North Mex, States, ii, this series, which covers the 
hi-.ory of the froutier provinces. A law tosuppress bri lave by direet mii 
tary interference, issued on Mareli 12, 1540, was aimed also avainst revolu- 
tionists, Seo comments in Bustamante, Galiacte Mer, 40-4, 15-9, 

7 Jlia ashes had leon removed from ie wlilla, i ! tL deposited 
with impressive ceremonies in the cathedral at Mes st. 27th, the day 
when the indepentence was sworn, ‘Ti ceremony had been prsposed for 
Sept. 27th, the day of Iturbule’s entry into Mesicu, but the arrangements 
failed. 

3 Vanifesto, 1-76, with documents, Even the Dirria Gh, ventures on 
June Sth, under Santa An 4, te join in the loetin alt hhouzh it sube- 
Bequently modi Htrbatios Bue kuf eneryy 
to oodnesa of b Tite striding ¥ 
uniwtodel 
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reform, and the poder conservador declared on Novem- 
ber 9th that these could be entertained by the congress 
even before the time properly designated by the con- 
stitution, so long as its cardinal bases were respected. 
The concession was not deemed sufficient by the 
federalists, but their opponents prevailed,” and the 
government gained renewed confidence, although the 
frequent ministerial changes continued to stamp its 
policy as extremely vacillating,” greatly owing to a 
Jealous fear of Santa Anna! With the opening of 
1840, however, came news of a fresh outbreak,” this 
time in Yucatan. 

The peninsula had quictly submitted to the over- 
throw of the federal system in 1834, but when in 
addition long-conceded privileges were infringed or 
set aside by the introduction of excise, the increase of 
custom-house duty, the levy of funds, and the drag- 
ging away of local militia to suffer and die in cam- 
paigns against friendly Texas,* then patience came to 


2 See the respective arguments in Cosmopolita, Nov. 16, 1889; Diario Goh, 
a 20, 1539, aud other journals; Mex, Lapedicute, 2 et seg.; Pup. Var, 
xliii. pt v. 

td Teceteen April 1857 and March 1859 there were 12 changes in the minis- 

of foreign relations alone, Santa Anna made several changes in the interior 
i finance departments during his short tenure of power, cul on July 27th 
Bustamante reneweal the entire cabinet, the later celebrated Almonte assum- 
iny the war portfoliv on Aug. 9th and retaining it, strangely enourh, for two 
years. Mes, Col. Ley. y Dee WS), 138, Wib-5, 170-1; Arriflage, Reenp., 
1539, 170; Ltomero, Mem. Hac. 1035-6, An important feature in the treis- 
ury departinent was the organization of a tribunal de cuentas, or auliter’s 
ottice, in March Isas. Mew. Col. Leyes, 1810, 302-424; with comments in 
Lustamante, Gahinete Mex, Ms, , did, 143, 243-8, 253-4, which contains polis 
a to those in the printed issuc. id., Fur de la Patria, Ms., xiv. 
241-51. 

*! As instanced in the abrupt dismissal of the war minister Torncl, and 
his exclusion from the poder cunservador, ‘The sarcastic letter of dismissal 
ey be read in English in Niles’ Bees Llvii. 19, 15 Consult the protests 
and reports on the case, Meér., Dirtimen, 11- 19; vrnel, Erpediente, 3 eb 
scq.; Jd., Carta, 1-25; Andrade, Mauif., pp. i. 3 Pap, Var., xiiii, pts 3, 
9, 10, exxvi. pts 4-5, clii, pt 18, cexix, pt 10. ‘The poder conservador con- 
sisted at the close of the year of Muzquiz, president, Carlos M. Bustamante, 
Peia y Peia, Gomez y Avaya, Sanchez de ‘Lazle secretary. 

* Petty ones did also occur, as at Celaya aud ‘Tampico, i in March and May, 
but they were promptly suppressed; the former as isting to swell the Mit 
choacan revolutionists with a few men, WWe., Vem. Guerra, IS41, 35, 

% Baqueiro, Luacyo, i. 35, ii, 418 et seq., enters fully into the causes, to 
which may be “addeal the indifference of Mexico for the peninsula during the 
— blockade. Rivera attributes tuo much to the intrigues of oltice- -seek- 

. Gob. de Mex, ii, 244, 
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an end, and Iman, a militia officer, raised the standard 
of revolt at Tizimin, in May 1839. After several 
unsuccessful movements with fm ained followers he 
profited by experience and manasa in Bebruary of 
the following year to capture Valladolid. This gave 
importance to the cause, and Mérida joining, the en- 
tire north-castern part of the peninsula stood for the 
revolutionists, Who now declared the provinee inde- 
pendent of Mexico until the federal system should be 
reéstablished. Affairs were restored to the footing 
of 1834, including the legislature, Governor Cosyaya, 
and other authorities, and the local constitution’ of 
1825," the Indians being besides granted a reduction 
in evelesiastie fees as the price of their favor, 
With increased streneth the federalists now drove the 
government forces into Campeche and Jaid siege to it, 
assisted by a flotilla of four vessels, which effectually 
offset the regutoreements sent from Mexico.  Durins 
a close investment of two months, several commind- 
ine points were gained, and the town was reduced to 
ereat stress from bombardment and failing supplies 
and ammunition, The popular fecling erowilny de- 
chledly hostile, and no prospects appearing of further 
aid, the commandant, General Rivas Lay: as, capitu- 
late bon June 6th, and was allowed to depart with his 
troops for Vera Cruz, leaving the federalists in posses- 
sion of the whole peninsula, under a newly chosen 
lesvislature or congress, Which met in Auist, headed 
by Santiago Mendez as governor with presidential 
power? 






“Tinan was proclaimed provisional eomandaute general, anda governing 
eon ned eharre tl Cecavacutered aes, The lesidatare of 1iit 
ta tanthe same menih of Belenary to give authority to these acts. Mee, 
; “rnd, dian 47. Da iement the ——— consul at 
a Was kiiled. Niles’ 2 iA div, 22h oe 

Syl hehe, Vin, ray, They wsante im ut mr welich vessel, to 
the mimber of abuat Gi, S federalists Tal two vessels which captured 
teoetvers, ‘The direction af the siege liad eon intrusted to Lt-col Llergo, 
wrecent acqnisition bata teened edicer greatly te Tman’s disconient, 

“ And Mrerael Darla lane for vieosovernur,  Seeretaries of war and. ti- 
hance wereappointed, The | his preentralixt povernor was Marcial Guerra, 
Tne nail net passeiwith et treble. awl partisanship vrew loud, 
Lary tire, Lag yd, i, 3d, ete. ta ap, 1-25; Loe Puchlos, June S, Lod et sey.5 
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Not content, the victors opened communication 
with Texas and arranged for aid from its navy,” with 
which they thereupon } penetrated into Tabasco, where 
Maldonado and others had for some time sustained 
the struggle, capturing the capital, San Juan Bautista, 
on Novomber 19, 18-L0, and driving out Governor 
Gutierrez and his forces. Anaya, who had so long 
labored in the United States for the federal cause, 

vas the leader of the invasion.® His arrival was not 
wholly weleome; but a portion of the local revolution- 
ists declared for him, and having with their aid gained 
the control, he adv, anced with swelling forces into 
Chiapas. Here the comandante general Barberena 
mnarched against him, however, and inflicted so severe 
a blow at Comitan, on May 15, 1841, as to utterly 
disperse his forces with heavy loss.” "An: iva fled to 
Yucatan, and now a plausible adventurer from Haba- 
na, named Sentmanat, whose bravery and maznetisin 
had won the w ay during the campaign, evailed him- 
self of the demoralization to secure the control. Santa 
Anna entered into negotiations, and in view of the 
Imposing preparations for the Yucatan campaign, the 
new governor and legisluture were prevailed upon to 
recounize the bases “de Tacubaya and its results, in 
return for several advantageous concessions, with 
practical autonomy.” 


Minerva, May 15, 1845, The president of Mexico deereed the closing of the 
peninsular ports withont means to enforce the order, Wear, Col, Lewy Lee., 
Tidy, $550, G19, T7V-1; Picirt, Coll, pts Nowe, Adnilea Vou, IWxxix, 
1g; Tle In val government is asneil an explanation of its reasens ail aime, 
Yue, Bepos. Gul, 3-4; Suarce, Laforme, 8-0; Ancona, Mist. Yue., ili, 373, 
ete. 

* This was settled in September by Colonel Peraza, who offered a contri- 
Intion toward the expenses on the part of Yneutan, Yo tbeuu's dot, Teocus, ti. 

SIS-19 The naval expenses were estimated by Bustamante, Gallacte Mer, 

ii. GS, at 35,000 a month, JL, MS., ii. ete, With correspomderce, 

® Tle came in three Tesanand three Yueatee vessels, Baste, Boted. Rep, 
ii, pti. 215. His ileas had been cireulated in a journal started under Cie 
tile Progreso, His appeal to the Tabascans is viven in laws, Alecweion, 
1-14. Gratierrez issued a defence of his comluct. iy. Veer, sti, pt 1. 

Which, accordiny to Barberena, amonuted te 205 ont of fully GUO men, who 
with 4 uons hella height near Commtan, Ho storme:| the position, as he re- 
ported in Regeacrodor dle Ger, ne. 28: Disrin Gob, June 8 Sth ete on, 
Mem. Guerra, WAL, 49-1, On rewards to Mexicans for service, see Lables 
and Lan, Leg. Mex, 8. 731-3. 

*Tiis renuion was finally agreed upon April 59, 1842, and the nominal 
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The success of the Yucatan movement aroused 
fresh hope among the federalists, General Urrea 
had been rearrested and placed under restraint at 
Mexico, yet not in a manner to stop intercourse with 
his friends. Of this privilege he availed himself to 
continue his machinations, encouraged greatly by the 
strain between the executive and the other powers. 
Several influential people joined in the conspiracy, and 
two battalions were won, besides a number of oflicers. 
Before dawn on the morning of July 15, 1840, some 
of the latter“ broke into the old inquisition building 
aud released Urrea, who thereupon placed himself at 
the head of the movement. With a force of selected 
men, stripped of their boots, he silently gained the 
palace and surprised the guard, nearly all asleep. On 
the upper floor, however, the squad before the presi- 
dent's private apartments, sixteen strong, challenged 
the intruders. They hal come to relieve them, was 
the answer, and while hesitating they were over- 
powered, Urrea passing into the inner rooms, The 
noise had awakened Bustamante, and as the conspir- 
ators entered he jumped half-dressed for his sword, 
“Wear not, general, [ am Urrea,” said the leader. 
“ Ungrateful rascal,” retorted the other, at which the 
soldicrs raised their muskets, but were restrained Ly 
the officers The president was assured that his 
person would be respected, but he remained in his 
rooms a prisoner. General Pilisola was also arreste:l, 
Lut Almonte, minister of war, eseaped to the citadel, 
aud there made preparations for suppressing the revolt, 
summoning all the reliable troops in the vicinity of 
the capital to his aid. 

By this time Gomez Farias had been invited to 
Dlockade proclaimed hy the republic since Jan. 12, 1$41, was raised, M¢z., 
Mien. Guerra, 44, 30-1. 

“ Under lealersiip of a prominent person who was spending a goolly 
patrimony in the main effurt to gain notoriety.  Dastamante proposes to de- 


feat his object by suppressing the name, partly for the sake of his iamily. 
Nu hasan fucgy, que es el senuurly de 





Sr Tlurbide,’ exelaimed Merron, 
Btameute, Gabince Mes, ii, 63, leaving the impression that those sublicrs 
held that name as a talisman, 
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accept the Icadership and provisional presidency, and 
with a swelling mob at his heels, filling the air with 
“viva la federacion!” he proceeded to the palace, as 
the headquarters of the revolutionists. Mcssenzers 
were sent in different directions to invite support for 
the movement, especially to Puebla, where numerous 
sympathizers existed. The bearer of the despatch to 
this city was incautious, however, and a suspicious 
innkeeper of Tesmelucan made him drunk, secured 
his papers, and hurricd to Pucbla to warn Governor 
Codallos, who at once took precautions, and moreover, 
sent reénforcements to Almonte. Ere these could 
arrive, a number of adherents had come to increase 
the government forces under command of Valencia, 
among them the alumni of the military college, who 
not without some risk made their way past the feder- 
alist files, carbines to the shoulder and dragging their 
small cannon. The youngest were, much against 
their demands, assigned to garrison the citadel, while 
the troops marched forth with four field-pieces to take 
position * near the central plaza, where the federalists 
liad occupied not only the palace but all prominent 
buildings, stationing troops on the roofs and in the 
spacious towers of the cathedral, and at the approaches, 
‘hese manceuvres had not been performed without 
bloodshed. Skirmishing was maintained the whole 
afternoon, at times with heavy fire, particularly azainst 
the palace. As the captive president sat down to 
cinner, toward six o'clock, a ball crushed through the 
reom, peppering the table with dust and débris. 
Without betraying the least emotion he continued to 
serve himself, saying, “ I wager our friends do not sup- 
pose that we are calinly enjoying our meal.” — Shortly 
after another shot struck down by his side the officer 
charged with his custody.“ 

® The Augustinian convent was made headquarters. 

“Orizinallya doctor, Bustamante personally attended to him, and afterward 
he granted him for some time an allowance, fur his leg had to be amputated, 


‘This oflicer it was who had prevented the soldiers from shooting him at the 
time of the arrest, 
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Early the following morning, July 16th, the con- 
test was resumed. The revolutionists had secured 
possession of the treasury and made use of it to gain 
adherents, but the government displayed gre ane 
strength and activity than had been expected, anil 
they ‘feared a bitter fight. Intimidation having no 
effect on the president, who would promise nothing 
beyond efforts to prevent bloodshed it consistent 
with honor, it was determined to release him and trv 
nevotiations, They demanded a regstablishment of 
the constitution of 1824, pending its revision and 
acceptance by the state ‘legislatures ws existing in 
1834; the installation of a ‘provisional government, 
restricted to directing forcign rel: ations, the states 
porns left at liberty to organize their interior adminis- 

tration; and the abolition of excise. These proposals 
were not entertained, as may be supposed, and the 
fivht burst forth anew, varied ly sallies, pursuits, and 
siege operations, with great injury to the city, stag- 
nation of trade, and suilering to the inhabitants, of 
whom a large proportion had to flee from their houses 
into the suburbs and country, This state of aifurs 
continued for twelve days, at the end of which the 
plaza especially presented a woe-begene appearance, 
with business buildings in ruins and the palace dis- 
tizurcd, its rich furnitare and even the archives seat- 
tered and ruined in barricade service. ATL this time 
recnforcemeuts had been received by the government, 
and larger bodies were on the way ander Santa Anna 


“ Within § months, the recent 10 per cent inerease en the consamption 
tax bei eturned, Pour deputies from each stute te juin in revisieg the 
cout ils Amos the retort mast be fall potitiernt lherty of the 

ve hy Tiheval atoahers of 
Saul proprietary eisil 
peck poeintieal oiteace 
La host of fellow 
ty, Wi, Ts: 


La doh a 








n. 
. The provisional president to be elected ito 
eress rand meicary ated judicial cours, Metis 















vesitions to be respeeted, Ainmesty poantye lot 
Vuis was signed by Farias as eeneral in ehiot, U 

vattorok Vora Crug, Cosabyedtita amb des 
1, coutain itercscd 
letter of Basiamante on his enulact as pois eer, lors 3 
ssued a proc: m promising to enforce obedience, ‘The other 
fied. The text may be eonsultebin Eayrlish. intel eros Lit Motes 
i. BOl-4; Robinson's Mex. aud her Mil, Clictiains, 224 et seq. 
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and other generals, while the revolutionists began to 
fail both in number and resources, under the, superior 
advantages of their opponents and the influence of 
the clergy over the masses.” 

The struggle was evidently hopeless, and to pro- 
long it might be fatal. Negotiations were accord- 
ingly resumed, and on the plea of sparing the capital 
further injury ‘the government accorded, late on July 
26th, a capitulation of the most favorable nature, 
assuring the revolutionists in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of their property and positions under the govern- 
nicnt, with oblivion of past offences.“ This Jen! ieney 
vas creatly due to Bustamante’s jealousy of Santa 
Anna, lest he should gain not only the credit of re- 
storing order and use ‘it to extend his intluence, but 
improve the oecasion to obtain control of affairs. It 
was even whispered that the arch-schemer had started 
tle movement to this very end. Ie was promptly 
ordered to countermarch, The following day the bells 
rang the signals for peace celebration, and tolled for 
the death of fallen soldiers and innocent citizens." 

The apprehension was not wholly allayed, however, 


“6 The government forces and anthorities exerted great influence in the 
outlying towns, and priests were made to iapress tie people by mioking the 
most of the desceratung occupation of the cathedral, yet the arcubishop pub- 
licly avknowledeit the forbearance of the party. 

© Valencia pros nising to urge the over ut te promote a reform of the 
emstitution, The capitulating troops had dwindled to 4580, their killed 
niabering about Lod, itis said. 

© Over 450, if we may believe Bustamante’s figares and estimates, Gerhi- 
nite Mess ii. TV-89. Giuers, ineluding Fossey, Mee, 170, an es 
‘that few sobliers fell, the eiii stueriag most, while t 

anne availed themselves of the lack of p trl, ete., to perprira 
retes. He points out that the eapitulation did note ubriace forei-? 
were thus thichement? abandoned by their comrades to the gy 
vouzeance.  Proveedineswciinst thent were ordered. See ilec 
Boe, Mea, MS., ii. pis 305-7, 4, 87. Some troups were alse di died L 
Mea ol, Lew a De, V0), TO0-G1; while houvrs were showere:L oa Vislenecia 
andhismen. f.,762 7. Bistamante bein psoon after recommended to eum ress 
for cross of honor and the tithe benenmrite, which we ranted, Dustrmmtrte, 
Liteiativn, 1-1; Mee, Liveurans por Porsihartes, 1 Pap, Var, elxxi. pt 
Ii, exei, pt Il. Madame Calderon dy da Barca, who resided at Movieo dai 
ins this period, gives some intere £prurviculirs, es ally of the sufieri 
iniicted on the people. Lie Mee, 30s Also Arece, Mist, Jatapet, ii, 
451400; Dispos, Veries, ve 88-0; Thampeon's Mex. Oh In Rieera, Moe. 
vy i, WO-22, ete., are acconnts of damave suffered by the palace and oer 
public elilices. Mex., Mem. Guerra, W341, 3-40. 
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for Farias and Urrea had gone into hiding;® the 
president revealed his lack of confidence by converting 
his temporary residence, the Augustinian convent, 
into a military camp bristling with guns and bayo- 
nets; and the ministry threatened to resign. As it 
was, several changes took place,” partly owing to the 
failure of the president to obtain extraordinary powers. 
The need of a firm government became more apparent 
to suppress lamentable disorders like the one which 
had just desolated the capital. The federalists would 
evidently continue to agitate their cause, and even 
if they triumphed, the centralists promised to strive 
in the same manner, to the stagnation of trade and 
imlustrics, the demoralization of society, and general 
ruin. It occurred therefore to Gutierrez de Estrada, 
a former minister possessed of great influence, that 
the evil might be remedied by establishing a mon- 
archy under a foreign prince, and so suppressing the 
political aspiration and turmoil which appeared to be 
the root of disorder. There were still adherents 
enough of the ideas centred in the plan of Iguala 
and in the Agustin empire to form a respectable party, 
strenethened by the passive support at least of a larve 
class, especially of property holders and industrial 
representatives, Who naturally longed for any means 
to secure peace with its attendant blessings. And so 
Estrada boldly issued in Oetober a pamphlet advo- 
eatin the scheme, to be referred to a representative 
convention, But the howl of indignation which it 
evoked from the two recognized parties, both attacked 
in their most ardent hopes and principles, silenced the 
approval that had timidly prepared to manifest itsell 
The publication was condenmned as seditious, and the 
writer™ had to hide himself from the fury of the pub- 

The arrest of the latter being ordered. Farias was discovered and exiled 
to the Cuited States, 

Ju the interior and foreign department, three men following one another 
in the forine, in cuurse of tive moniha. Mee, Col. Ley. y Dee. 1d, 790, 529, 
ete; Mer, Baxped., 1-00; Pap. Var, xxx. pt. 


*! Even the printer was arrested, Besides the Carta directed to the prest- 


dent, 9S pp., Which contums Ue main scheme, Lsirada issued dlyunus He 
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lic and seize the first opportunity to escape from the 
country. 


flexiones, 80 pp., to the same end; Dor. sobre Mir. Similar advocacy in 
Sunta Marin, Evpos, Protrst., iv. 1-80. Comments in Estrada, Lettre, 1-33, 
Denuneiations appeared in most journals and in Estrada, Jinpmy., 1-37; Bus. 
trmante, Bl Presidente; Pap, Var., xxix. pts 18-19, evi. pts 2-4, 8; Vallejo, 
Col, Dor. Mex., ii. 408, ete. Arrangoiz, MMcj., ii, 245-6, 254-5; Domenech, 
Hist, Mex., ii. 167-9; Otero, Obraa, MS., i, 194, belong to later advocates. 
Estrada succerded finally in his plan, as we shall see, and Almonte, nuw 
prominent in opposing it, became its tirmest supporter, 
Hust. Mex., Vou. V. 15 
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CHAPTER X. 


BASES OF TACUBAYA. 
1841-1842, 


More Taxes AND Less Rerorm—Pareves PRonounces aT GUADALAJARA— 
Vavencia Seconps Him at THE CAPITAL—Santa ANNA Strers Forwat:p 
ro Assume THE LeapEkSHip—Bases oF TaccBaya—FEDERALIST Coun- 
TER-PRONUNCIAMIENTO BY THE PREesiDENT—MEXICcO AGAIN BestEGED— 
Bestamaste Restess— is Cuoaractern axp Rore—Santa Avwa 
Vacs into THE Ciarr—Smatt Concessions to Cover Lance Ex- 
CRUACHNENTS AND Auvses—YccaTan Dereats THE CENTRALIST TROoPS 
AND Ontaiss PuacticaL AvtosomMy—SextManat’3s Invasion or Ta- 
BAScO—MoveMENTS ALONG THE Texan BoRpER—CLAIMS OF THE UNITED 
States anv GrowinG Bitrenness. 


Tue secession of Yucatan, imitated by Tabasco, 
the growing hostility of Texas which had actually as- 
sumed the offensive against its late mistress, and the 
dire calamities attending the inroads of Indians in 
the north, were matters presented in stronger light 
now that the subsidence of the federalist: movement 
gave the government a respite. Santa Anna had in- 
deed reevived orders, as guardian of the lower gulf 
coast, to prepare an expedition against the revolted 
provinees and fortify Vera Cruz against Texan cruis- 
ers; but for this and the other equally pressing needs 
funds were required, Notwithstanding the ery of 
stagnation in trade and industries, the revenues had 
been increasing of late years, but also in greater pro- 
portion the expenditures; ; so that every budget pre- 
sented a large deficit, calling for extraordinary meas- 
ures In the shape of loans and fresh taxes. Among 


the latter figured an increase of fifteen per cent on the 
(226) 
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interior circulation of imports, decreed at the close of 
1839. Yet this afforded little relief, for more than 
half of the custom-house receipts, the main reliance 
of the central authority, had for years been assigned 
to repay advances, cover interest on debt, and so 
forth.' The only recourse was therefore to increase 
the already heavy burden of the people by adding a 
tax of three per mille on real estate, and a personal 
monthly contribution of from one rial to two pesos.’ 

A grumble was to be expected, and it came, but 
directed mainly against the former increase of fiftcen 
per cent on imports. The representation came from 
merchants at the capital and from Jalisco, and the 
government finding it impossible to entertain the re- 
quest, Comandante General Paredes y Arrillaga of 
the latter departinent took the part of the petitioners, 
and declared to the governor, Escobedo, that 0p 
as well as people manifested an irritation that could 
be allayed only by reducing taxes. The governor 
thought it best to yield,’ but congress conceded only 
an abatement of three per cent on the consumption 
impost, and so the outcry grew. It found ever fresh 
ground for complaint, such as the exclusion in 1837 
of foreign cotton fabrics, and subsequently a partial 
exemption in favor of Matamoros, in order to pro- 
cure money for the northern army, which injured 
manufacturers while the trade remained unappeased. 
Further, there were the interminable discussions on the 

‘By arrangement of August 1830 the government could dispose only of 
334 per cent of the Vera Cruz and Tampico receipts, the most important of 
all, and 40 per cent of the others, The ludyet of IS41 estimated the revenue 
at 812,874, 100, less 84,800,000 of engaged custom-house receipts, and the ex- 
penditares at $21,! 1, whereof 817,116,575 for military department, leav- 
ing a deficit of $13,762,651, The cost of collection amounted to 18.49 per 
cent, Echeverrfa’s report, Mér., Mim. Ifac., 341, 3 et seq.; Romero, Mem., 
187 et seq.; Trateanento del Difanto 1830, 1-16; Pap, Var., xiii, pt 9. 

70n ali able-bodied persons over 18 years of age, and divided in quotas 
among five classes, according to their means, The respective tax decrees 
were issued March 11 and April 8, IS41, the latter regulated ly ordinance of 
April 26th, in Pinart, Coll., no, SSL. 

*Deereving that while the congress considered the question, a consump- 
tion tax of only seven per cent would be levied in the department, live at 
Guadalajara and Tepie and two elsewhere; with two per cent on exports, 
The persvnal tax was also lowered, Decree of August 4, 1541. 
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proposed constitutional reforms, without any prospect 
of speedy result, although eongress had been sitting 
from January till the close of June and met again 
in July.t The delay being due greatly to the double 
consideration required by two chambers, some de- 
partinents began to urge a joint session, while others 
advocated a special convention for the task; but noth- 
ing was done, save to change two of the ministers.® 

This naturally increased the irritation, and Paredes, 
who had been merely fecling the public pulse, came 
out boldly on August 8th with a manifesto, appealiny 
to the nation against an incapable administration 
which had humiliated Mexico among the nations, im- 
perilled its integrity, allowed it to be ravaved with 
impunity by Indians, yet burdened it with debts, 
while the army stood neglected, the people oppresseil 
with taxes, and industries paralyzed. It demanded 
the convocation of an extraordinary congress to re- 
form the constitution, the executive being meanwhile 
vested by the poder conservador in a citizen worthy of 
confidence, with extraordinary power.® The complaint 
and the demand were just enough, but the latter was 
but a mask, as usual. It implied a dictatorship in 
the hands of Santa Anna, for the ‘citizen worthy 
of confidence’ could be none other than that arch- 
intriguer, who had of late been repeatedly lauded by 
the people. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Paredes 

*For reforms agitated, consult Wi'z., Col. Ley. y Dee, 1839, 258-9; 1840, 
621 77. Committee reports in Dietimen Comis., 1-51; Pap. Var, elxxiv. 
pt Ll; Mex, Proyecto, 1840, 1-107; Ramires, Voto Partie, 10-188; Pap. 
Var, exe, pt 2. Protests and comments in Toru, Protest; Mer, here, 
IS41, 1-28; Discurso Sobre, VS41, 1-60; Mea Prnphletsy, i, pt a; Pron 
Vor,, xliii, pts 1-11, clii, pt xxv. Conzress was proroyaed on Marel 30th, 
Mee, Col, Ley. y Dee, Wal, 23-4, G1. For president's address at its close oa 
June 30th, see Pop, Var, lvic pt Sd, Another trouble was a partial drought 
in the valley of Mexico. 

© For forciznathurs and finances, Mrx., Col, Ley. y Dec., 1841, 54; Busfa- 
mente, Gabinete Mex, MS, iv. 1-2, 12. 

® The actual congress was to mect to ail in this appointment. The new 
president should summon the constitutional convention, prescribing its elee- 
tion and duration, Pivart, Coll,, no. 500, Paverabie comments on the plan 
in Utero, Ensayo, 7-19; Informe Estrud. 8S. Bias, 13; Pap, Var, elv. pt 3, 
clvi. pt 19. 
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was wholly a tool of the maimed hero, although in 
secret understanding with him. He stood every- 
where esteemed so far as an honorable soklier, encr- 
getic, and with scientific tastes, who believed that 
the country needed a better administration,’ and that 
the energetic Santa Anna could provide it. In order 

to insure the movement, he installed new ayuntami- 
entos in different towns, left a reliable garrison at 
Guadalajara, and marched with 700 men by way of 
Lagos into Guanajuato, where Cortazar, the most in- 
flucntial governor in the republic, stood prepared to 
codperate, General Juvera of Querétaro following the 
example. The government at once sent a body of 
over 1,000 men against him, but they passed over al- 

most in a body. The far-seeing Santa Anna had ever 
taken the precaution to treat the soldiers well. Under 
Bustamante they had suftcred comparative neglect, 

and were therefore readily won by the prospects now 
held forth, Although loyal assurances reached the 

govermnent from different quarters, the revolution 
continued to spread. The citizens and garrison of 
Vera Cruz and Ulia pronounced for it on August 
25th, declaring for a large reduc ‘tion in taxes. Other 
towns fullowed, * among “thom Mexico itself, or rather 

the yarrison of the citadel, under Valencia,? who had 


* Thompson, Rereol. Mer, 84-6, and Liiwenstern, Mex, 289-99, join in 
praising him, Mariano Paredes y Arvillaza was born at Mexieo in 177 . and 
firarent till IS21 asa royalistotlicer, risingon!ly toa eaptainey, Me then juine: l 
Jiuvbide aud was rapidly promoted for brave aud etlieient action, Me 1852 
he became a general, and in Is4l, as a strong ecutralist, he received comm: cal 
olin tlivision, with the control of Jaliseo, Rrrera, Gob, de Mer, ii, 297; 
Robinson's Mex, and her Mil. Chictiains, 243, In his own declaration to the 
baiion, preceding the plan, with documents, he distinctly points to Santa 
Acura as the man. Byyrsiefun, 1-28; Poy. Ver, clive pt 25. Doe. 5 herein 
shows that over 2,200 men belonged to Paredes’ division, seattered in diller- 
ent places, 

‘oe sra, fist, Jalapa, iii. 495-7, states that Jalapa presented at first a pro- 
test and petition rather than a pronunciamiento, Santa Anna was sts wing 
here at the time, as comandante ceneral of the province. In June took phew 
a slight onthreak at Orizaba, whieh Bustamante connects with the present one. 
The people of San Luis Potosi hard attempted to drive ont Governor Sequilve- 
da shortly before, For Guanajauaty pronunciamicnty, see Vallejo, Col. Dive. 
MMez., M5., ii, 44. 

9 "De orizen muy obscnro,’ says Bustamante, //ist, Sta Avna, MS., i. 125, 
adding instances of his low brutality. Liario, M3,, xlvi, 90-7, Charney, 
Cites, 1Y7-Y, speaks of him as a bad debtor, 
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so ably checked the late outbreak by Urrea and Fa- 
rias. Assisted by his brother-in-law, Colonel Lom- 
bardini, he had no trouble in gaining more than 1,000 
men for his plan, who on August 31st declared in 
favor of Paredes’ pronunciamiento, with slight varia- 
tion,” and he began at once to fortify himself at differ- 
ent points in the capital. This success was greatly due 
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to the usual lack of energy and foresight on the part 
of Bustamante, who now too late took precautions for 
defence, declaring the capital in a state of siege, and 
conceding a few of the demanded tax reductions. A 
remonstrance against violence and strife was added by 
that nonentity, the poder conservador, whose opinions 


¥ Valencia, Manjf., 1-16, with documents to prove is clear record daring 
the movement. 


Original from 
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were generally asked, in accordance with law, but re- 
garded or followed only when convenient." 

Santa Anna had during this occurrence marched 
to Perote, where in the guise of a mediator he awaited 
the turn of events, and as such addressed the gov- 
ernment. The latter, which had so far affected to 
regard him as loyal,” sent a sharp reprimand for this 
unauthorized advance, to the riesleet of the coast line 
intrusted to his care. Santa Anna pretended as- 
tonishment. He had actually calmed the revolution- 
ary excitement around him, but decmed it his duty 
to urge a consideration of an evidently wide-spread 
demand for reform, and would hold the present min- 
isters responsible for any blood spilled in opposing 
popular rights. Such dictatorial language trom an 
officer was properly met with dignified severity by 
Minister Almonte, who nevertheless concluded by 
accepting the meditation for the sake of the country, 
in so far as to exhort the risen Icaders to subinit to. 
the government," promising that all complaints should 
receive due attention. Santa Anna’s reply was to. 
openly adhere, on September 9th, to the plan of Guada- 
jara as modified by Valonsia.™ and then to march to- 


UN Bustamante indicates two revolutionary manifestations at Mexico in 
the preceling December and January, Gabinete Mew, ii, Mi-7, 100; Lh, Ms., 
1-17, 26-32, 39-41, which should have warned the government. The clee- 
tion of Tornel as mayor had been opposed by the authorities and created dis- 
content. See also Tornel, Varios Exp. 1-22; Pap. Var, excui, pt 2. 

On the ground of certain letters wherein he had lately censured the de- 
mand for reduced taxes, The Diario Crob., no, 2270, denies the rumors 
against his plotting. 

Ail for any violence against General Paredes ‘i otros yefes beneméritos 
que se presentan 4 sostener como aquel, los derechos impreseriptibles de los 
pueblos.’ Letters in Gabinete Mex., ii, 145 et seq. 

‘If the pronounced leaders submitted they would be treated with indul- 
gence, althongh a military mutiny at a time when the republic stood threut- 
ened in the north anel south-east merited severe chastisement. 

1} Bustamante must not povern desputically at the hewl of troops, rezarl- 
leas of law; nor has the poder pad Fe the right te authorize such attitude, 
The president, having decided to assume command of the troops iu person aid 
decide the question bry force, has violated the constitution, amd must not re- 
sume executive power. No other means of salvation remains for the republic 
than to sanction the bases proclaimed by Valencia, In transmitting this act 
to the government, Santa Anna stated that if other chiefs hil not alrewly 
risen in behalf of nutional rights, the despotic order of the president in de- 
claring Mexico in a state of siege and assuming command of the army would 
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Puebla, where he entered nine days later, Governor 
Codallos having withdrawn to assist Dustamante at 
Mexico. Before the arrival of the reénforcement the 
increasing desertion and news from the interior had 
so intimidated the government that it submitted to 
the poder conservador a plan for peaceable arrange- 
nent, in convoking an extraordinary congress of one 
chamber, specially elected for January 1, 1842, to re- 
form the political organization and chooxe a ruler; 
meanwhile the actual - congress and all constitutional 
authorities should subsist, the president aceepting as 
associates Nicolés Bravo and Santa Anna. ‘The poder 
regarded the project as unconstitutional, but deferred 
its decision till the aspect of affairs should become 
more defined, 

One reason for the delay was the confidence in- 
fused by the arrival of 1,200 loyal! troops. Believing 
that he could now face the enemy, Bustamante, on 
September 22d, intrusted the presidency to Javier 
Echeverria, vice-president of the council,"® left a 
strong foree in the city under Codallos, and moved 
with the remainder, assisted by General Canalizo, 
from one point to another in the vicinity, fortilvin 
them, but making no efforts to oppose the hostile forees 
now marching up from the north and east, although 
the attempt could well have been made in detail. 
He probably doubted his soldiers, and the hesitation 
was not groundless, for the defection continued, Ga- 
lindo among others passing over to Valencia with 


justify any uprising to overthrow an impolitic, arbitrary, and unworthy ad- 
ministration, Cumments on Santa Anna's attitude by Alvarez, in ap. Var, 
exxii, pt 2. 

Sy Uiving the absence of Bravo, the president. Mrx., Col. Ley. y Des, 
S41, N1-2: Mohten and Lozeno, Leg Mex, iv, 32.0 Foo. Echeverria was 
Dorn at Jaliee iu V7, and tollowed the yocation of his father as trader. 
Later he came to Mexico, after serving in the lesislature of his state. In 
IS34, and again in 1933 and los, he was called to the ministry of tinanee. 
deren, Gh de Mor, ii 258, All this time he retained his interest in the 
truling firm, and influenced in its favor a number of covernmenut contracts, 
tined Tithe eredit by bis public carcer, bat stuns prominent as a patron 
sand useful institutions, L. d. Vievra wes yovernor of Mexico at this 
time. Pop, Var,, sliv, pt 30. The prior clain ty the presidency appears to 
have been held by the absent J, A, Romero, 
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600 horsemen sent from Morelia to sustain the presi- 
dent. Within the city, however, the fight had begun, 
and bombs and shells were once more spreading dev- 
astation. 

Santa Anna occupied Tacubaya on September 25th, 
and there as general-in-chief reviewed the army, 
swelled by the forces of Paredes, Cortazar, and others. 
Three days later was issued the revised political plan 
known as the Bases of Tacubaya, by which the su- 
preme A ac ae established by the constitution of 1836 
were declared removed, except the judiciary. A 
council composed of two deputies from cach depart- 
ment, selected: by the general-in-chief from those at 
Mexico, should choose a provisional president, and 
summon a congress, to meet within eight months,” 
for the sole purpose of framing a new constitution. 
The president was to have all the power necessary to 
reorganize the public administration, assisted by four 
ministers * and a couneil composed of two persons 
selected by each department.” — For this virtual self- 
election by Santa Anna as dictator he possessed both 
the influence and power, and under the circumstances 
a strong rule concentrated in one hand was undoubt- 
edly necessary. The only question was its abuse. 

The plan granted the government two days for de- 
ciding upon its course,” during which several schemes 
were considered, among them the resignation of Busta- 
mante; but this was opposed by the senate."* Al- 

¥ The convocation to be issued within two months, and the reanion to fol- 
low within the next six monthis, 

Por forcizn and interior affairs, public instruction and industries, 
finance, and army and navy. 

Till this meets the junta above mentioned should act. The provincial 
authorities continned in ollice if in aveord with national opinions, 'Thig doeu- 
ment, in 13 articles or hases, datesl September 2S, S41, is signed hy a lug 
list of army men, headed by Santa Anna and by Valencia, Varedes, and 
Cutierrez, generals of the 3d, Ist, and 2d army divisions respectively. Mea, 
Col. Ley. Fand., 219-26; Bolstin Opie, Sept, 29, Oct. 1, Stl: Mea, Col, Low. 
y Der., ISA, 82-6, (2-4; Ramirez, Tehuan, Mem,, 1-3; ish textin Mew. 
tn 1842, 25-8; Rolinson’s Mex. andl hor Mil. Chie Pains, US4-7. Otero, Liraayo, 
22-3. while in favor of Santa Anna shows opposition to the dictatorship. 

®» Pustamante and others say three, but nut so the documents on the point, 


in Senta Anand, Apent., Is42, 1-24 
*! The deputies agreeing, however, 
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monte, the minister of war and virtual ruler, now 
conceived the idea of declaring in favor of the federal 
system as a means for preventing the objectionable 
dictatorship, and above all for circumventing the am- 
bitious Santa Anna. It was believed that the de- 
partments would support it with an overwhelming 
vote, and the capital was known to be strongly in its 
favor. To this end the minister negotiated for a pro- 
longation of the armistice, and issued commissions to 
several persons of influence to collect and arm the 
former militia of the city. Early on the morning of 
September 30th Bustamante and Canalizo, heading 
the cavalry and infantry respectively, proclaimed the 
federation in the great square before a vast crowd, 
whose jubilant shouts were retéchoed in salvos and 
pealing of bells;” but the act, as might have been 
expected, was not properly sustained by efficient move- 
ments; Valencia had besides won over many liberals, 
and the formidable army at Tacubaya had not been 
duly taken into account. 

Indignant at the counter mancuvre, Santa Anna 
prepared to renew hostilities, and once again the city 
was exposed to all the horrors of the Urrea-Farias 
episode, with destruction of buildings and slaughter 
of innocent citizens, with robbery and outrages by out- 
laws, midst the lament of terrified and bereaved fami- 
lies. The fire was sustained not alone by the garrison 
under Valencia and Bustamante, which occupied dif- 
ferent positions within the city, the latter with head- 
quarters at the palace, but by the allied forces now 
investing the suburbs.* Charges, sorties, and skir- 

* Account and text in Bolrtin Ofic., Oct. 2, 1841. The constitution of 
1824 was declared restored, subject to revision, tovether with the congress, 
levislatures, and anthorities of INo2, including the then provisional president, 
General Muzquiz, This was signed by the new governor, Ortiz de Zarate, among 
others, A junta patriotica of the following day wlded complementary clauses 
on eleetion and reforms, and Canalizo conlirmed them, Santa Auna now 
sought ty win over the poder conservador by puiniing out this overthrow of 
the constitution of 1530, but obtained no reply. Bustamante, Gabiete Mez., 
Ms., iv. 97 et seq.; Ld, Liario, xliii, 1-147; Utivera, Mex, en 1852, 30-94, 

3 And numbering about $000, At the opening of the struzzle with 
Valencia, Bustamante Lad about 2,000 men, with a large propertion of cav- 
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mishes had been the rule, and on October 3d Busta- 
mante made a formidable though ineffectual attack ona 
position at Puente de Jamaica, which cost a number 
of lives. This added to the discouragement imparted 
by the growing strength of the besiegers, and deser- 
tion increased, many believing that any revolution 
leaded by Santa Anna must succeed. Echeverria 
and two of the ministers had disappeared, leaving 
Almonte to act for the government, for Bustamante 
hesitated to resume the control, although widely called 
upon, and Muzquiz, the summoned federal president, 
licld back. Under such circumstances, Bustamante 
resolved to spare the city from further useless suffer- 
ing by evacuating it, which he did on the morning of 
the 5th, in the direction of Guadalupe. The allies 
followed, and both sides formed in battle array. Al- 
though stronger than his adversary, Santa Anna by 
no means relished the prospect of a battle. Busta- 
mante on his side doubted the resolution of his men, 
additionally demoralized by retreat, and so an amicable 
arrangement was effected, by which the government 
troops passed over to the allies, all past differences 
being buried.* 

Bustamante departed for Europe, attended by the 
respect of all parties for his frank and kind-hearted 
character and his unselfish and honorable record as a 
public man. IIe was a brave soldier, however, rather 
than a statesman, somewhat slow of reflection, vacil- 
lating, and devoid of moral energy, and as such untit 
above all to assume the administration under the try- 
ing circumstances opening before him in 1837, along 
a new path, under a new constitution forced upon the 






airy, while the other had 1,200, and most of the artillery. Madame Cal- 
deron de la Barea, Life in Mex, ii, 224 et seq., gives sume interesiing expe- 
rivnace during this period. 

* The proposed constitutional congress should alone pass judyment on the 
acts of the late aml the future administrations. Delian and Lozano, Ley. 
Mve., iv. 32-4; Vallejo, Col, Doc, Mexz., MS., ii, pt 464. The act is dated 
at Estanznela, Oct. 6th, On the day Santa Anna approached Taenbaya, 
Bustamante had sought in vain to elivct an arrangement wiih Paredes aul 
Cortazar, 
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country by a party with which the people at large 
were not in sympathy. With undetined ideas and 
scanty means he had started upon the experimental 
course, trusting to fortune and bad advisers, and 
neglecting the lessons taught by experience. Active 
and passive opposition encountered him on every side, 
based partly on stagnated resources, and breaking out 
in pronunciamicntos, which, added to the French fiasco, 
the secession of Yucatan, the insolence of Texas, and 
Tudian border raids, left his administration in no en- 
viable plight.* 


On October 7th Santa Anna made his triumphal 
entry into Mexico, and was declared provisional pres- 
ident.” Two days later he assumed control of affairs, 
forming a new cabinet, composed of Gomez Pedraza, 
Crispiniano del Castillo, Ignacio Trigueros, and Gen- 
eral Tornel.” Popular approval naturally followed 
the winning side, but any change was now welcomed 
as an improvement, and the hero of Vera Cruz seemed 
the most promising man for the oceasion, A specta- 


%TTe returned after the fall of Santa Anna in 1844, and we shall again 
meet himin pubiiciife. He had been decorated while president, and received 
the coveted title Lonemérito de la patria, 4, Bastumante, deeretas, lotr Dh, 
Jiviatra, V3; Pap, Var,, li. ptd, elxxx. pt It exci. pt I. Madame Cul- 
devon comments on his frank, honest, unheroic face, and his qualites as sub- 
Mex, i Lowensiern atirihates 

rlenmds, Mex., -3. Thompson lands the 
wh in his poverty. Recoll, Mee, 97. ‘De manos paras y de 
Jadds Bastamante. Apuates List, Santa Annet, 25. 
‘L signs tae deeree as president of the budy, Mee, Col. Ley. y Dee, 














Is4), 1-4. 

* For interior and foreign relations, public instruction and industri 
finanes, and army aul navy, respectively, Pedraza had figarel in Ty 
minister for furei gnataira, and ‘Lornel, the well known supporter of hischief, 
had been repeated!y war minister, ane also in charge ot the finances, Gare. 
exerovernor of Z: ees, had beea selected for tnances, but declined, and 
Dituo tock change til Prieros, a Vera Craz merehant, entered in Nevenler, 
Abvit the same tine the able Huganesra left the supreme court anil took 
Vevraza’s place, Castillo assuming control of tie jrclicial and evelesiastio 
Dranch, Tne latter was replaced by Pedro Velez ia February Iy$2. 0 Thenip- 
son, Bevsoll, Meg, S24, speaks higaly of 1 swra, Trigucros, ant Ternel, 
the latter known aga patron of lvuning. Pedrazvisalluded toasa hanulity, 
reeuble man, With whom Suita Anna quarried on a slizht prewsxt. 

rlaisate, Diavia, MR, xiii. 9; Id, Mem, Hit, Mee. Ms., ii, 153, 
covinios Trguerus’ career, Alinvnte was yuicied with the mission to the 
United Stutes. 
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tor could not fail to be impressed by his tall, graceful 
figure, with its small oval face stamped by thought 
and energy, and with the closely set eyes, brilliantly 
reflecting an impulsive nature and a talented mind. 
A sprinkling of gray in the black hair added dignity, 
and the dark, bilious complexion, with its striking ex- 
pression of anxious melancholy hovering round the 
mouth when in repose, generally brightened during 
conversation into sympathizing affability and winning 
smiles. When giving command the voice assumed a 
well balanced, dictatorial tone, which was effectively 
inion and when roused his face changed into re- 
pelling tierceness. The arbitrary power accorded to 
him by the bases of Tacubaya in aeltaledtion , control 
of convocation for a congress, and subordination of 
the council of state, opened the eyes of opponents still 
doubtful as to the drift of the revolution, and protests 
began to flow in, notably from Jalisco, Aguascalientes, 
Guanajuato, San Luis Potosf, and from Bravo,” in 
the name of the southern provinces, supplemented by 
a federal pronunciamiento in Guadalajara and Durango, 
here by Urrea. But Santa Anna was prepared. He 
had foreseen some such difficulty, and hastened to de- 
spatch Paredes against the federalists, with an army 
greatly swelled by impressment, while sending com- 
missioners to win others by promises and intrigues. 
The mere news of Bustamante’s overthrow, his own 
successful assumption of power, and the prompt ad- 
vance of a strong force sufficed to bring about a pru- 
dent reaction. Guadalajara announced its submission, 
the central protesting body at Querétaro dissolved, 

Ivarez yielded on the condition of being left in charge 


® He was clected by 39 out of 44 votes, the departments being by no means 
fully or properly represented. 

“His proclamativun in Valljo, Col. Doe, Mox., MS., ii. pt 44, 15-17. 
Notices were sent to deny it, as in Voto de Son, Dee, 20, IN41, General Al- 
varez sustained him, Manif., 57, ete; Vap. Var., clxxxvi, pt 2. Arsaument 
against, in Gaejas de los Mex., 1-8; Mex. Pamphlets, ic pt 9 “The proiesting 
provinces demanded that a junta, couvoked at Queréiaro by Paredes, should 
choose the pxettegoons president and detine hia power, and that a couzress, 
to be immediately summoned, should elect a proprictory executive aud trame 
& constitution, 
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of the southern coast, Bravo had to acquiesce, and 
Urrea was bribed with the comandancia general of 
Sonora, whereupon Santa Anna, now firmer than ever 
in power, generously issued a general amnesty.” 
eforms became now the order of the day, from 
the nature of the energetic man in control as well as 
from a politic desire to conciliate parties and remedy 
glaring defects. The first step was naturally to grat- 
iy the army, and so bind closer to the administration 
its main support, while preparing also a necessary 
check on the movements of Yucatan and Texas, tlic 
latter marked this time by an invasion of New Mex- 
ico under McLeod and Cooke, but promptly defeated 
by General Armijo." Several new regiments were 
formed, notably the grenadier guard, under stringent 
drafting resolutions, and with determined efforts to 
dress, arm, and maintain them.” For this and other 
purposes a depleted treasury had to be filled, and 
with fresh taxes. But it was not deemed prudent to 
startle the people by any sudden or heavy contribu- 
tions from the fondled vision of lighter burdens and 
rising prosperity. They were still lulled by the re- 
moval of the fifteen per cent consumption tax, and a 
modification of the three per mille impost on estates, 
while a parade was made of economy by reducing the 
assignment to home creditors® by putting off the 


% Vallejo, Col. Dor. Mex., MS., ii. pt 466. Agnascalientes was made a 
comandancia general, Dublun and Lozano, Leg. Mes., iv, 89, Alvarez was 
promoted to a division, 

"The Texans, including many U. 8. men, being sent to languish in cap- 
tivity at Perote and other places. A full account of this interesting episo.le 
is given in //ist, Arizont and New Mexico, this series, based on original 
sources, as well as on works like Kendall's Norr. Santa Fé Raped., i.-it. 

32 Mee, Col, Ley. y Dee., S41, 159-61, 188-0. The movements of the 
officers were subjected to closer control. Vallcjo, Col. Doe, Mex., MS., ii. pt 
408; Bustamante, Diario, MS,, xliv, 3. Charges arose against Arista and 
others in connection with army contracts. La Minerva, Mar, 20, 154, 
During 1540 several decrees appeared for organizing the militia. Mf'x., Deer-to 
Milcia, 1-4; Pap. Var., liv, pt 12, elii. pt 5, M1, elxxx. pt 11; Mez., Mem, 
Guerra, ISA, 1842. 

BOF the 8, 10, 12, 15, and 17 per cent assigned on custom-house receipts. 
The hollers raised anch an outery against a contemplated total suspension 
that haif the amount was allowed, and subsequently the arrangement of 
153U, with dilferent modilications, 
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English bondholders, who were finally appeased with 
a small concession,* by resuming the management of 
the tobacco department, and by other measures, In 
April of the following year, however, several direct 
contributions were imposed on industries, on articles 
of luxury, and on incomes, together with a capitation 
tax.* Meanwhile, to cover immediate and additional 
needs, the archbishop was obliged to provide $200,000, 
surrender the inquisition building, and witness the 
sale of a fine estate formerly belonging to the Jesuits, 
and subsequently the seizure of the California pious 
fund.” And so the clergy had to pay for their share 
in the revolution. 

A part of the sums thus obtained were appropri- 
ated for redeeming the copper money, about fourteen 
nillions, mostly false, which circulated at half its 
face value, to the prejudice especially of the poor. 
The new coin, worth an eighth of a rial and weighing 
half an ounce,® proved a great relief; but the abrupt 
manner of calling in the old money caused great mis- 
chief. Santa Anna took special pains to remove 


%Lizardi & Co. arranged at first for allowing them one fifth of the 
receipts at Vera Cruz and ‘lampico custom-houses, they surrendering half of 
the four years’ interest due; but this not being allowed by the government, 
the latter, on October 10, 1842, assigued 34 per cent added to the duties 
at these ports. 

35 'The latter one rial per month, the income tax from 4 to 4 per cent. 
Also 15 per cent on legacies to corporations. Meéx., Mem. Hac., 1541, 1542; 
Romero, Mem., 215 et seq. 

% That known as La Compaiia, near Chalco, The $200,000 were in 
response to $300,000 demanded. Bustamante, Gabinete Mex, ii, 122-5; 
Apuntes, Sante-Anna, 15-17, at this time made a vain appeal for restoring 
the Jesuits. Other petitions in Mendizibal, Repres., 1-26; Pap, Var., clxsi. 
yt 14; Méx., Doc. y Ubras sobre Jesuitas, 1-8, on o proposed issue of Jesuit 

jocuments. 

%' Serving to sustain its mixsionary and clergy, The government for 
a while allowed an equivalent. See //ist, Cal., iv., this series, A decree of 
October 13th forbade the sale of mortmain property without government per- 
mission. Dublan and Lozano, Lrg. Mex., iv. 35-6, The bishops and orders 
were besides obliged to accept drafts for ditfereut amounts, Luotemeante, 
A puntes Santa-Anva, 47-8. Valencia was rewarded by the grant of seized 
Property and the manazementof the pious fund. Rimra, Gob, de Mex, ii, 245, 

* Bearing on the face a figure of liberty aul on the reverse a civic crown 
with the value mark in the centre and round it the words Reyaiidica Mejivana. 

"The decree, dated Nov. 4, ISt1, forbade the circulation of the old 
money after 30 days in the department of Mexico, and alter G0 days clewhere, 
yet offered the new coin only six months after the surrender of the other. Le- 
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vestiges of the late conflicts in the city, rebuilding 
the plaza Volador, and causing the erection of a 
new theatre to bear his name. He must also be 
credited with having fostered education, trade, and 
industries in several directions, establishing mercan- 
tile tribunals and juntas de fomento for gencral devel- 
opment in departmental capitals and ports,” reinstall- 
ing the old mining ssbunsl and forming a legislative 
junta to edit the code. A contract was entered into 
to open the Tehuantepec Isthmus fur interoceanic 
traflic, although nothing came of it; steps were taken 
to plant European colonies in Tamaulipas, with little 
success; and Mexican territory was swelled by the 
incorporation of Soconusco, a province formerly be- 
longing to Chiapas, but which, refusing to join her 
when she separated from Guatemala to become part 
of the newly formed Mexican republic, had main- 
tained independence of both neighbors. Aggressive 


wine y Larrera, Cobre Tabac. Prest., several pamphlets, Pap. Var., cliv. pts 
-10, 

Supported hy one eizhth per cent on consumption duties and other 
contributions, Regulations of Nov. loth, in Mex, Col, Ley. y Dees, Usd), 
119-25. Otero, Ubras, M&., ii, 7-12, has some excellent observations on 
ctiurts for development in Mexico. A proposed bribe by merchants of $700,- 
Ov” for the free introduction of spun thread, though tempting to a poor gov- 
ernment, was rejected in the interest of manufactures. Comments in Vrr- 
dadera dla Falxa Opinion, 1-15; Bustamante, Gabinete Mex, MS., iv. WG-17, 
Jaformation on schools of agriculture, mining, ete.,in Baraudi, Dee, Rscucles, 
1-12; Dullun and Lozmno, Leg. Mox., iv. 514-31; Mes, Junta Mineria, 1-12. 
On the Volador rebuilding, in Méx., Aywnt, Expos, Plaza Vol dor; Pap. 
Var., elv. pt 14. In course of 1543 the famous Parian bazaar, chicily ocen- 
pied by mercers, at an annual rental to the municipality of 340,000, was 
demolished for the sake of embellishing the plaza, Lctition against the 
decree in Méx., Expos, 1-16; Pap. Var., Ixxxiii. pt 11. Losses to mer- 
elanty specificd in Lista de Davivs del Puriaa, 1845, MS., 1-7; Doc. Mist. 

et. pt 12. 

a With Garay, agent for Englishmen, who again transferred the charter 
to Americans, Contract in Diario Gob, March 4, 1542, Details of plan, 
survey, ete., in Garay, [sth, Trhuan,, 1-183. The later claims of the grantees 
were ignored, Tchuan., Dirttimen Comia,, IS51, 1-31; Tehuan., Mem, Dere- 
chos, 1302, 1-28; Garay, Privileg., 1-25; Manero, Not. 1list, Com., 51-6; 
Ramirez, Mem, Diferenc., 1-103. The interoceanie questiun will be treated in 
anther place. 

“Which brought about also the permission for forcigners to hold real 
estate, although not without protests, Mublan and Lozmo, Leg. Mer., iv, 
44, (20-1, Outlines of eolonization plans in Willie, Not. //ac., 53-7, ap. 
14-28. Bustamante objects, Jivrio, Ms., xliv. SL. ivero compares the 
valve of dulerent nationalities fur Mexico, and tiuds all lacking in sympathy. 
Mex. en 1942, 240-1, 
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acts on the part of Guatemala roused the agitation 
of a party, which encouraged Mexican troops to enter 
and take possession in August 1842. 

On the other hand appeared a serics of unfortunate 
events and despotic acts that far outweighed the bene- 
fits conferred. Early spring frosts inflicted great, in- 
jury on the crops round the capital, and the flight of 

aborers before the severe conscription law added to 
the scarcity. The usual indulgence in pronunciami- 
entos and outbreaks rippled the paktioak surface and 
spread their evil in different sections. Sonora was 
stirred by civil war, waged against Comandante Gen- 
eral Urrea by Gindara, a native aspirant for power.“ 
Lower California had a similar lighter experience, and 
the provinces eastward suffered from the usual bloody 
raids of wild Indians; while the mountaineers of the 
Chilapa region rose against the government, and en- 
couraged by the sheltering ranges and several military 
successes, they promoted an extensive if not very 
strong movement all along the Mescala into Puebla 
and Oajaca, which continued throughout this and the 
following years.” 


® And by decree of Sept. 11th tho territory was attached to Chiapas, 
Dilan and Lozano, Leg. Mex, iv. 202-8; Diario Gob, Aug, 31, 1842, Fel. 
8, 1943. Larrainzar, Soronuseo, Mée., 1548, 1-14, reviews the question at 
length in favor of Mexico; also in Sor. Mer. Gey. Bol., iit, leis, 892, 
etc., While more or lesa contrary arguments may be found in Bustamante, 
Ditrio, MS., xiv, 119, 205; Guc. Ude., Oct. 18, Dee. 24, 1942; Mex, Mem. 
diel,, 1S44, 3. 

#1 As will be related in [Jist, North Mex, States, ii., this series. 

* A treaty was celebrated with the Comanches on January $1, 18-43, to be 
broken by the Ludians at the firat promising opportunity, as so many previ- 
ous arrangements had been, Silo Xrx.. Mar. 6, 1842, ete, 


“The cause lay in certain acts of injustice by proprietors and judyes, 
Diario Goh, ap. 20, USt2, ete. In Mew, Mem, Guerra, WS4k, 54-9, the 
geverninent course is naturally uphebl aml victories spoken of involving as 
many as 250 Indians killed; yet the war continued. ‘The comandaute general 
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A more serious affair was the now pronounced 
sevregation of Yueatan. She had in March 1841 
adopted a new constitution, a revision of the federal 
law of 1825, a newly eleeted congress had been in- 
stalled, and a declaration of independence had actually 
passed the lower chamber, although the governor in- 
duced the senate to table it.” Santa Anna was de- 
termined to continue the preparations for reeonqnest 
which le had diverted for the overthrow of Busta- 
mante. Meanwhile he commissioned the Yueatee 
lawyer, Quintana Roo, to seck a peaceful settlement: 
but. relying on its late successes, the peninsula would 
yield only in so faras to remain nominally a part of 
Mexico, with her own present laws and management 
of finances and custom-houses, subject to her own civil 
and military rulers, and contributing to the republic 
only a fair sum based on true resources and require- 
ments. Any disposition eneroaching hereupon coul:l 
be entertained only from a free and ‘popul: rly eleeted 
congress.” These terms roused the indignation of 
the Mexican government, which declared that the 
bases of Tacubaya must be admitted as a primary 
condition, and that all Yueatees who failed to submit 
to the laws of the republic would be treated as foes.®’ 

The peninsular authorities proving equally obdu- 
rate, a part of the projected expedition, 1,500 strony, 
lelt Vera Cruz in Auzust under Mor: ales, and after a 
slight skirmish took possession of the Isla del Carmen 
pre csidio and the entire Yueatee ni avy of three ves- 
sels. With the aid of 2,700 additional men, under 


THarbarchano and Poraza were the main promoters of indepentence, A 
flay was de-igied with four vertical stripecof areen, red, white, and red, the 
iz five stuva, representing the departments of the new state; the 
saarrower than the others. Avrera, Gob, de Mex, ii, 2Uh 
* Pomel aa a writer, and whose wife achieved celebrity by cluping to 
share his iardships daring the war of indepoudenee, 
= vhich representatives would jo from Yueatan, This was signed on 
Toth 














Vues Mat Gol, USth, IS eb seq.5 Bugariro, Lnwtyo Yue, 
12 Fwe., depot thob,, IN, 4d. 

ftolea i bed itsotlicials and troops, awd also the tari? 
le revise: 1 for the whale rep Dlie, Mew, Mean, » ytd, 47" 
Peenvostes, Hit, Pron. Coat, ys 25, bod et sey. ‘Tue new commissioner 
arrived wita these proposals in May Lo 2, 
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Miiton, Champoton and Lerma were occupied, and 
siege was laid to Campeche. This proved ineffectual 
against the able resistance offered, and Santa Anna, 
in January 1843, intrusted the management of the 
campaign to Pena y Barragan with forces now 
amounting to 4,500 men. He sought to divert the 
attention of Llergo, his chief opponent, by earrying 
the war into the region of Mérida, but displayed such 
lack of energy and skill that Ampudia was sent with 
800 additional men to assume the control. He arrived 
off Campeche in April, just in time to hear that Peta 


Ib 0 San Craghy a 
if Lay 
—_ 


in} at 
pest 
| 


Yucartas, 


had capitulated with the flower of the army, and was 
about to embark for Vera Cruz and Tampico. The 
Mexicans had suffered greatly from the climate on 
this low and heated coast, and Ampudia recoynized 
that he could achieve nothing with the reduced force 
at his command. “Nevertheless he made so efficient 
a demonstration before the still besieged Campuctie, 
as to impress the Yucatees with the danger and cost 
of rejecting peace proposals now again tendered. An 
armistice was agreed upon, and commissioners pro- 
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eceded to Mexico to arrange the terms. After con- 
siderable trouble, involving temporary suspension of 
oo aoe, a treaty was framed on December 14, 

843, w hereby Yucatan recognized the government 
=e constitution of the republic, with representa- 
tion in congress, but was allowed to administer its 
own affairs, retain its officials and actual military 
furee, exempt from furnishing any contingent of men, 
save for the tlect,' manaye its finances, and dispose of 
the revenue, forming its own tariffs.” And so the 
costly efforts of Mexico were in vain; for Yucatan 
achieved all she had really aimed at, chiefly with the 
aid of her climate and Mexiean military blunders. 
Santa Anna sought in the following year to encroach 
on the tariff clause of the treaty, and remonstrances 
proving vain, the provinee again resolved to ignore 
the supreme government; but the latter becomin 
iuvolyed with the United States, it had to yield and 
continn the treaty.“ 


The Mexicans keeping a force only at the naval arsenal of Carmen and 
in easeat foreign war, “Phe president has the prerosative in episcopal patron: 
nl in selecting the superior fivancial uliicer from the triv nominated by 
un. 
do that foreizn gonds sent from Yucatan to Mexico had to be subjected 
tu the taritls of the republic, Trade between the two was subject to the re- 
spective taritfs. Favors to any department to he shared by Yacatan, unless 
purely local. This treaty was sigued at Mexico hy Tornel, minister of war, 
qinl commissioners Pinclo, Rejon, and Castillo. Text in Yue. .» Tratado, 13t4, 
1S; Baywiro, Kusayo Yue, iis GA. The latter provides, indeed, the most 
aveepit tlle account of the campaizn, followed in the main by Ancona, Hist. 
You, ti S83 et seq., and others, The version in: Barhacheao, Mem, Camp, 

5o 07, touches mauinly Campeche, The orizinal decrees, reports, ete., there- 
Ouare give - nhs leetes Due, Miwif. Goh, Provis., 1-76; Valls Jn, 
Cad, Do S., ib pt4ods Bacwrostro, Mist, Prim. ee . vt lid. =v. 155- 

wp Mer, We te, Gu ne, S444, LD tu; fe. Mem. 200, 4h Dinrio Goh, 
Mar. I, Now. 9 Dee. 21, 1st2; Jan. i, Mar. 16, 31, “Apr. 2, 1883, ete; 
Drewele, Apr ae Ist 3 Lhten and Levan, Ley. Mee, iv. 4105, 505-7, 
675-8, Account of dam case by the invasion is commented upen in Yue, 
Mun, Isd6, Apr. 26. Carmen Island Presidio is described in Sus, Wea, Geo, 
Pht, iti, 455-6 The Mexican version of the war is given in LB matrcnant', 
vin, Ma, xlin. 20- xliv. loQ xiv, TIM, 218, 2773 xlvi. 35, 2UI-18, 25 
3a; Mel, Aprates, Meets i, ete. Ife tebule 3 Santas 

Auia for having sacrii Teed nei wly two mili on pesos and 4,000 men, "The tune 
ja cutter in Aivera. Hist, datapay vii, AS7-G00, Passion, Ta Wiles’ Reg, Ixiv. 
4, aud adjeiuing volumes, the Texan share in the paval combat at 
Cuage Lie isaaven protinmenee, hae! ithoten, Bp Mew, 3, comments 
ro iie complex tarnls which arise, See alse Sars, Leturwc, $0, 1S, 103-05 
Leo, Var, xlix. pe Vs, Isvxvi, pt 3. exci, pts, 

“ oY vee Layos. Goby Pay. Var, slix, pt lu; Yue., Mun., 1545, p. iii-iv., 
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While negotiations were yet going on in 1843 Am- 
pudia had been ordered to retire to Tabasco, on s:ui- 
tary grounds as well as to prevent revolutionary infve- 
tion from spreading in this sympathizing department. 
The measure was prudent, for Sentmanat, the gov- 
ernor, objected to the intrusion, and marched forth to 
resist, it; but in a battle on July 11th, near the cap- 
ital, he was routed™ and fled to the United States, 
there to form an expedition for recovering his lost 
ground. Ampudia soon reduced the province, as- 
sisted by the fleet, and was rewarded with the com- 
mand.® In June the following year Sentmanat re- 

eared with about filty adventurers whom he had 
anlteeed at New Orleans. The government had re- 
ceived ample warning, and his small vessel was chased 
aground by cruisers, “while Ampudia followed so closa 
upon the heels of the band as to capture it within a 
few days, ere a junction with native forees could be 
effected. The prisoners were promptly shot, ineludin 
Sentmanat, whose head remained impaled in warning 
to others.@ 

These operations proved a heavy drain on the treas- 
ury, and the taxes continued to increase in every direr- 
tion,” among them those on house drains and coach 


1846, p. 4; Meéx., Mem. Guerra, 1846, 10; F., Mem. Rel, 48-05; IS47, 45- 
65. After Santa Anna’s fall conzress also proposed to repudiate the treaty, 
but the question with the U.S. prevented a rupture. Yue., Mem. dist., Bob. 
O, 1546. 

+ Ampudia claims that Scntmanat held a stroms position with SOO men 
and 1] guns, and that he cagaged him with only Gud. Siylo XLX., July <4, 
1543, ete. 

8 Pinrio Gob,, Feb, 19, Aus. 4. 1843, ete.; Mer, Mem. Guerra, S44, 31; 
Bustamante, Diario, Ms., xvi. GO; Db, [Mist Santa Adana, LOU-M Tae 
shelling 4 process taught by the French at Uhia come here into geod use, 

30 Atter havi ing been boiled in oil, itis sail ‘ba pusieron en une jevla,’ 
avcording to Rivera, (fist, Jafrpa, tii G Ree Minerva, May 18, sda; Dae 
bel, Nac, Oct. 5, Sth; Deriuis, Aug. 1 4, 17, IS44; 4 Ie pty 
Oct. 31, isd; Morimiento, > “The vessel which Dronedit: theca, 
the Wit A. Turner, lott New Or y2tih, OF the eaptnred 4. Sve re 
shot, Mer, Mem, Guerra, (945, 3, including several Frenel and Spanish 
adventurers, regarding whom their ministers raised several protests, See 
corresponilence in Siglo NLX,, Mar, 21, 20, ete., Loto; Courrier, French jour- 
nalof Mexico, Mar. pr. 19, ete., Is 13 Wi rscnn, Olee Podrida. G2-724 Ls 
temaate, Mem. Ilist, Mec, MS, i 53 6. Cortain persons sought ty pare 
themselves of complicity. Tihesro, p pres, Goesdacostas, VS. 

4 The list forming a thick Look ‘que se veudit. ..por un peso.” 
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wheels. Several measures were besides taken to ob- 
tain immediate large sums, such as encroaching: still 
mnare on benevolent and trust funds,® leasing the 
Zavatecas mint to Englishmen,® levying foreed loans 
and selling property ‘to collect them, ‘and finally by 
permitting a large importation of spun thread, sv 
Vigorously as ssailed on former occasions as ruinous, 
and by adding twenty per cent to the import duty, 
thus increasing by far the burdens which had been 
uscd as pretext for overthrowing the former adminis- 
tration.” 

While the means thus colleeted were chicfly sunk 
in the fruitless Yucatan campaign, they were osten- 
sibly to be used for defensive and offensive operations 
avainst Texas. Over six years had elapsed since the 
last serious effort to reeover the provinee, a period 
Incken only by petty inroads on either side, ecca- 
sionally by Mexico to sustain her claims, and oftener 
hy Texas to retaliate and distract her plans, The 
nost notable of these expeditions was the disastrous 
Inarch against Santa Fé in 1841, the defeat of which 
the Mexicans followed up by a descent into the state 
in March the following year." After this the utter- 
ance and preparations in the lone-star region grow su 
ominous as to maintain the Mexicans in ‘constant ap- 
prehension of a strong reprisal. A prompt counter- 
manwuyre was deemed necessary, In a manner to 
fully impress the hostile districts with the puwer of 
the republic, and the danger of being made the battle- 
eround., General Woll was intrusted with the task, 

nd proceeded so eantiously that his appearance be- 
fore Bejar, in the middle of September 1342, proved 


* From the sodality del Rosario $29,009 were taken. In April 1843 the 
property of the Mercy order, valtted at S90,00, waa seized, and the culegiv de 
Dantes Was © Lite the same cml Mirera, Mea Piet, ib 17 61, 
“Por Le years, SUN 000 being pablateonee. The yunti wnicnto of Zava- 
sous Wits dissolved for venturing toprotest, Stylo XNZN,, Oct. Lo, 1942, ete, 
& Bustamante, JParia, MS., xivi. no. 2), 
@ Cieler General Vasqaes, Who ovcnpicl the evacuated San Antonio de 
Bi jar for two daysealy, behaving wich great cousiteration. Lays had re- 
tied with his ranger garrisun, 
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wholly unexpected. After a slight skirmish, there- 
fore, he took possession of the town, and two days 
later engaged in an undecisive conflict with a relief 
party, w hereupon he retired unmolested beyond the 
river, his main object having been attained. The 
incursion had led to a large “gathering of defenders, 
for none knew Woll’s intentions, and it was decided 
to make some use of the movement for a reprisal. 
Several hundred accordingly crossed the Rio Grande 
in December and occupied Laredo and Guerrero. 
Discord broke up the party, and most of the men 
turned back. About one third resolved to continue 
the campaizn and made a descent on Mier; but here 
the portion of the northern army, under Ampudia 
and Canales, about 2,000 strong, came up and turned 
the tables, obliging thom to capitulate. 

It was evident that Texan expeditions by land were 
not to be feared, save by exposed settlements, and the 
little republic was regarded by Mexico rather as the 
work of the United States and an index to their atti- 
tude. Whatever might be undertaken against Texas, 
this formidable power behind must be studied anil 
humored to a great extent, lest ovcasion be given for 
the quarrel which a great party within her borders 
were endeavoring to precipitate, After long nevoti- 
ations, commissioners had been appointed, under a 
convention of April 1839, for examining the gradually 
accumulated claims of American citizens avainst the 
republic, amounting to more than cleven tnillions of 
duilars, out of which, two thirds being investizated, 
two millions were allowed. By a ‘Tater arr: anre- 
ment,® the interest so fur due on the sum was to be 

A number of prominent residents were captured, Woll's reports may 
be consulted in Ti jus, Aaeped., 1-00. Woll was a French officer who liel 
come over with Mina. A imutiny ocenrring soon after this, Woll resigned 
the command of the northern army and Ampmdia touls eharge, 

& Por partionlars, inclucling the attempted e she of the | prisoners, [ refer 
tomy Mist. North Mec, States, ii, Unis series, wv rigid and prldlistied 
reports, including 2 Green's Joucual of the Mier I. ¢ die attention, 

Or $2,026, 130.68, USN. Gort Doe. Cons. 27 Sen, 320, Vol. iv, 


420, Vol. v.; IL. Ex, Due. 201, Vol. v.53 IE Cou. Kept. is I,uuu, Vol. v. 
® Of Jun. 30, lots, 
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paid in April 1843, and the principal with later in- 
terest in the course of five years.® The first payments 
were made, although forced loans had to be levied for 
the purpose under the most grievous circumstances.” 
One reason for this promptness was apprehensions 
roused by the agitation at different places in the 
northern republic i in favor of Texas, with actual enrol- 
ment of men for aiding her. When the Mexican 
minister remonstrated, the government at Washing- 
ton professed to be ignorant of any such movement, 
although belied at the very moment by an aggres- 
sive act on the part of its Pacific squadron, which, 
in October 1842, took possession of Monterey in 
California. Ample apology was tendered, but the 
fact remained patent that at Washington affairs had 
matured to the very point of war, in apparent sym- 
pathy with the popular fecling. To this, moreover, 
was directly due the justifiably’ strong language from 
Moxico which was claimed to have roused the United 
States. Then, in the spring of 1843, came another 
invasion of New Mexico from, Texas, although pre- 
pared mainly in the provinces to the north. The 
States now pleaded inability to restrain such attempts, 
but it was evident that sutlicient efforts had not been 
exerted to check them. It cannot be denied that the 
Texan question, a turniny-point for strife, was an out- 
growth of Mexico's past errors, and that the sympathy 
of the Anglo-Americans was natural; but this by no 
menus justified its diferent manifestations, waich 
could not fail to provoke the somewhat over-sensitive 
national honor of the Mexieans. Their relations 


This was effected by Minister Thompson, who Enkin eredit for having 
weed ae se sttlemert onan ili : 









Y. Gort Por, 
convention of N 
ayiinst the United 


Ae r, Treativs, ii, pe G hy 

ISK, the claims not "yet cxamined, and Mexican claims 
ites, were to be aljusted by a new commissien, Santa 
ug this arrangement in order to gain the much needed 
time for dets ring unpleasant setticments, 

* Tho April payment amounted ta $270,009, 

© The development of the question will be comprehensively consilered in 
a dater chapter, amdtho ditteront acts of aggression in the List, Merth Mex 
Séves, ii, aud dist. Arizona and New Mcxiwvo, this serice, 
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with France and England were not on a much better 
fuoting ; for both had offended them by acknowledging 
the inlepondance of Texas, and assisting her w ith 
means, the latter making herself besides obnoxious by 
pressing for the fulfilment of pecuniary obligations.” 


Fresh claims for injury to English residents were accumulating. Ata 
public ball an English tlag, taken from the Texans, had been exhibited asa 
trophy, notwithstanding the protest of the minister, and the latter had also 
offended by transmitting a letter from Texas, unwittingly it was élained, 
containing an oiler of tive millions for the recognition of that state, with a 
bribe tor the minister who could manage to pass the project. Santa Anna's 
Virtuous indiznation at the proposal was manifested in Lrario Gob, xxii, ao. 
2453; Bustamante, Hist, Sunta Anna, 41-2, 240, Thompson justly seants 
the supposed influence of England in Mexico. Aecoll. Mex., 256-8. “The 
Lelize boundary was also a cause for trouble. The commission appointed in 
15389 for determining the line had been nnable to attend to the task, owing to 
the Yucatan war. Mex, Mem, Del, Isd0, 23 Soc, Mea. Geoy., Boulet, iti. 
he French had been offended by steps taken against their cousul at Vera 
Cruz for corresponding with Yucatee rebels. A treaty of commerce with the 
Hanseatic towns was effected on Juue 27, 1842, ublan and Lozano, Ley. 
Mix. iv, 287. 

The following authorities have also been consulted in the hearer of 
the three preceding chapters: Meéx., Col. Leyes Fusul,, 219-27; Los Cul. Ley 
y Dee, UN80, passim; 1540, 250 “G1, H 
1, $1 “06, 119-61, ISS-9; 1S44-6, 552-4, 577-0; Md, Mem. Relae., 
1-16; Jd., Mem. Minis, "Int, 1838, 2-6; Ji., Mem. Harienda, 1N3S, 12; ods 
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CHAPTER XI. 


INTRIGUES, MISRULE, AND OVERTHROW OF SANTA ANNA. 
1842-1845. 


A Prospective Linerat Coxstrrorion—Santa ANNA WITHDRAWS BEHIND 
THE AnkAS—INTRIGUES AGAINST ConGRess—Tue Ciamurns Forcinir 
Dissotvep—IssraLLaTion oF THE JUNTA DE Norantes—New On- 
Ganic Bases—Frrrver Porrtican Jucertsc—A Dummy Prestpext— 
Reivection of Santa Anxa—His Ripicutous Vanity axp Peceian 
Mope oF Lire—ApMINISTRATIVE CokRUPTION AND AbUSE—DAREDES 
AGMIS Proxounces aT GUADALAJARA—SANTA ANNA Prompt Ly Takes 
tue Fiecv—Tur Haus or CosGress Closep—Tue Cariran Jotss rk 
Srreapise Movement—Hernena Prochaimep Presipenr—Birster 
AND VaciLLation oF Santa ANNA—Ht1s Furaut, Carrere, Imrcacu- 
MENT, AND Exite—Errorts at Kerorm HamMrerep By Factions, 


Mexico’s internal afflictions kept pace with those 
arising from foreign and border relations. In accord- 
ance with the bases of Tacubaya, the convocation for 
a congress to frame a constitution had been issued on 
December 10, 1841, tomect at Mexico. The eleetion 
of deputies, by indirect vote, throuzh electoral culleyes, 
was calculated for the 24 departments at one member 
for every 70,000 inhabitants, the population being 
estimated at 7,044,140. The result was a pronounced 


' The exelusion of Texas reduced the departments to 23. The federalists 
sought to exclude the clergy from being representatives, and to assign Celaya 
or Querétare as meeting-place; butSanta Anna prevailed. The congress had 
to open on June 10, 1842, and sit not over one year, ‘The departments had to 
pays 4) per month to their deputies, with $4 per league for travelling expenses. 

“or convocation and rules, see Mex, Col. Ley. y Lee, WAL, W195; clrehiva 
Mer, Col. Ley. i 147-63; Mer, Manif. y Conroe., 1-22, Discussion on 
rules in Mra., Dietdmen sobre Conroe., 1-20; Pap. Var, ixxxii. pts 8-9. Dy 
deerce of 1838 the country was divided into two sections, by a line drawn 
from north of Qnerétaro to sonth of Michoacan, the northern departmenia re 
newing their deputies fur the tirst biennial term, the southern tor the aext. 
Pinart, Coll, no, 525, 
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federalist victory, greatly to the disappointment of 
Santa Anna, who had striven hard by intimidation 
and other unfair practices to modify the issue,’ and 
who from the very day the congress was installed, on 
June 10, 1842, sought to influence the discussions, 
although with little success. The deputies exerted 
themselves only the more to produce a constitution 
that should meet the evidently liberal feelings of the 
eountry and cut short a despotism that threatened 
even the nation’s representatives. Several projects 
had been presented and rejected, including an elaborate 
plan partaking of both central and federal systems.‘ 
This was referred back to the committee, which in 
November presented a revised outline that received 
greater favor and promised to pass, for the depart- 
ments were left to administer their affairs with almost 
the same freedom as under the federal system, elect- 
ing their own legislatures and governors. —. 
Foreseeing what was coming, Santa Anna had 
recourse to his now well understood manceuvre of re- 
tiring to his estate in Vera Cruz, and thence watch- 
ing and directing operations, leaving the brunt of 
the contest to be borne by a proxy, with perhaps the 
lhumiliation of defeat, while in case of success he 
could step forward to reap the fruit. He withdrew 


2 As even Bustamante admits. J/ist, Santa Anna, 49. See later influence 
exerted in Diario Gob, Sivlo XIX,, ete., April 5, 1542, et seq. 

* Thompson, Rerol, Mes, Wi7-8, pays a tribute to the independent atti- 
tude of Mexican deputies toward despots like Santa Anna, 

* This was rejected by a vote of 4b against 36, The minority of the com- 
mittee urverLa revised issue of the constitution of 1824, which Minister Tornel 
atiacked with great heat. Text in Bestemante, Diario, MS,, xlvy. 105-6, 2017, 
211. For text and comments on projects, see Wee, Proyreto Coa-titat, Ma- 
yor., US42, 1-119; Ld., Minor, 1-42; Meésc., Constituciones, i, pts 1-2; Pap. 
Var, ely. pt 12; Zareo, Hist, Cong., i, 50-5, 62. Also Phan Proyrct. sehre 
Tnetedura, 1542. The nerthern army had conspicuous in demanding a 
plan partaking of those issued in IS24 and Esa, 

Shey still remainelt 24 in number, including Texas, hut Aguascalientes 
was merge into Zacutecay, and the departineut of Agapulvu took its: plice. 
Election was indirect, with franchise based on property. "Two scuators were 
ailowed for every department, ‘Lhe president held otfive for tive years, 
assisted by five ministers, Text in Cowsfituriones, i. pt iii, 1-44, Toruel 
characterized the project as anarchical. and the celery took alaruiat the pros- 
poet of tolerance being carried. (bile de Guetal, Ohere., 1-19; Diario 
Gul, Nouv. ¥, 1942, ete.; Siylu XLN., Jun, MM, 1545, ete. 
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ainidst the somewhat doubtful éclat attending the 
reburial, with imposing public ceremonies, of the leg 
he had lost four years before.® Bravo, as president 
of the council, once more assumed nominal charge of 
the administration on October 26, 1842, with some 
repugnance, however, for while a strong centralist, he 
was not in accord with the personal ambition here 
secking to thwart the national will. Tornel, the 
minister of war,’ was the real executive for the ruler 
at Manga de Clavo, who, with a view to strengthen 
his control, had already taken steps to disband the 
auxiliary and rural forees of the towns and hacieudas, 
Which naturally belonged to and sympathized with 
the people, to strenethen the garrison at the capital, 
and to ordain that army officers muxt bo educated at 
the military college, under government control.’ Le 
had the control and intended to kee ‘p it; for there 
were soldiers and centralists enough at his command. 
The proposed constitution, aimed against him and his 
party, could not therefore be allowed to pass into 
Jay. Pains had been taken to circulate several of 
its least favorable clauses, toxether with the startling 
disenssion on the relizicus feature, which could not 
fail to prejudice a large class. Tolerance, indeed, was 
aie the army was to be placed under greater 
restraint, and during the heat of argument ultra 
democratic sentiments had found free expression? 


Ife had the weakness to attend the ceremony and inspect the mumifivent 
tomo on Lwas covers d with ne Littl vidicnle hy certain journals. Another 
aut nt was fuanded in the same montioof September in ¢xnmem » 

















Me 
of the defeat of the Spaniards ander Burradas,  Sonta Anna havims s 
in this also, amelal was strack with a laudatery inseription of tho divtat: 
DBeestrneots, Hist, Sante Avme, St, 2410. A pretence for his retirement was 
fean lin the illness of his wife. 

Tithe ond Lua, bey, Mex, iv, 223,284, The presidlia of Tlateluleo 








was cee stablisl ndaly. 
"General José Maria ‘fornel was the son of a Frenchman by the name of 
Tournelle, a form chaneed by the son ta obliterate the connection with for- 
erers, When he hed learned to detest. Tle belunved) to the ilependent 
wh amd joined Santa Anna in 1820, remaining ever hia firm suprerter, 
t from a qesition inthe war ministry to private seerctary of Victoria, 
vner of Mesico district, deputy, minister to Washington, and eabinet 
Mnin'ster, Fee yu. Me. Keewva, Hist, Jalaps, iii, 692-3, 
* Pornel issuer a sp iat cirenkir, Where in he conlenned the constitution 
as asarciical, aiming at the destruction of sucred institutions, 
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On December 11th a pronunciamiento was starte:] 
at the obscure town of LLucjotzingo against the con- 
wress, as unworthy of confidence, and demanding the 
installation of a council of notables to revise the 
constitution.” This movement was duly seconde:! 
throughout the central provinees by the manipula- 
ae of the cabinet and the clergy, and on the 18 sth, at 
Mexico, by the garrison. The deputies, who had nearly 
concluded the discussion on the constitution, could ob- 
tain no assurances of protection from the government.” 
Finding the hall of congress closed auainst them, they 
reer nmnized the futility of resistance, and diss ved of 
their own accord on the 19th, announcing the act ina 
mnanifest wherein they avowed their loyalty to the 
people whom they represented and the purity of their 
liotives in framing the proposed organic law.? It was 
not long ere protests appeared asinst the arbitrary 
procedures of a faction that prevented the people from 
deciding in a matter belonging to them and of such 
vital interest. Of this no notice was taken, however, 
and as the semi-voluntary dissolution left Bravo at 
greater liberty, he joined the cabinet in proclaiming 
that as the public interest demanded the formation of 
the organic lew, the government would appoint a eoun- 
cil of patriotic and intelligent men to frame it, assisted 
by the ministry." 

Meanwhile the bases of Tacnbaya should remein in force. The congress 
Fliouhl be dissulved, and the deputies for Pucbia, to whieh Pej oteiugs lee 
Tired, recalled. Siglo XUN,, Dee. 13, 1842; Liario Got, Dee 19, Isaz, 
yattributel the movement chicily to clerical vr Sy Inpat 
tif-tic pronunetenientos elsewhere, see /d., Dee. 2uth; 


» 14, 18138, cts SL. Pitot, Pera, 842, 3-10; Pinert, Cult. Lie Cres, 
»  Rincos of Uhia fame succeeded Gutierrez as governor of 5. Luis Du- 












"Bravo and Comandante General Andrade alone assuring them that they 
had not joined in the pronunciamicnty, and would issue no order to cisselve 
the congress. 

1 Te was eesentis ally a protest anda defence azainst the abusive eon 
on some of the articles passer hy them, Text in Grstoncete, Digria, dis, 
xiv no. 261. Comments in Mee. Coag., IN}, 1-0; Pig Var, ely. ph to. 

) Bocanegra, Velez, and Turnel, Trigueros of the tinenee department have 
ing resivned on Dee. 12th, 

“1 Phe council to complete the task within six months, Political attitwle 
doring this erisis was tebe overluvked, All gilicials aud authorities were 
ovlige d ty adopt the resvlution, 
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The result was the installation on January 6, 1843, 
of a body of eighty prominent centralists,’ who 
proceeded shorgetieay to work and produced bases 
for the political organization of the republic, which 
was formally sanctioned by the government on June 
12th, and adopted with imposing ecremonies—the 
sugar coating of the pill. It declared for a popular 
representative system, yet the franchise, limited to 
an income of not less than $200, excluded a great 
part of the population;” the election was subjected 
to a triple filtering process, during which the govern- 
ment could find ample opportunity to influence it, and 
the departments continued to be left almost wholly at 
the mercy of a central government, which appointed 
the governors and indirectly the subordinate oflicials, 
the departmental assemblies being merely councils 
with the power of a municipal police.” Deputies for 
congress were required to possess an Income of $1,200 
and senators $2,000. Of the scnate, one third was 
chosen by the three.supreme powers and the rest by 
the departmental assemblies, which also cleeted the 


%Termed the junta nacional leyislative, with Valencia for president and 
Quintana Koo for vice-presideut. Decree with list of names in 2aeblaa and 
Lovano, Ley. Mex, iv. 362-6. Toes for internal government in WMer., 
div ylam., 1543, 1-20; Pap. Var., Ixxxiii. pt 4. The proceedings of the body 
are reported in Sijvfo X/X,, Detriv God., aud other journals, The prelina- 
nary mectines bean on Jan, 2d. 

* Toxether with domestic servants, and, after 1850, those unable to read 
and write. 

© Deputies to the lower honse were elected for 4 years at the rate of one for 
79.000 inbabitunts; the senate was composed of G3 members, oue third trom 
the industrial classes, including merchants, the rest from distinguished mon, 
‘Lhe conyress sessions began on Jian, Ist and July Ist; during the recess sat a 
deputation of 4 senitors and 5 deputies, Four ministers and a perpetual 
ecoancil of 17, appointed by the president, assisted the government, Laws 
required the sanction of two thirds of the congressional members. The wle- 
pertmental assemblies consisted of from 7 to TL members, also limited hy 
the elanses aticeting deputies, Governors were appointed by the presideut 
from at least 6 nominees presented by the asscmblics. The supreme jivlscs 
were, like the president, elected hy the assemblies. For full text, see Meo. 
Beers Organ, WSV8, LAS. Signed by over 60 members, headed by Baranda 
as president, and sanctioned by Santa Anna and the four ministers, Also in 
Mew, Col. Los Bund, 225-63; Coustitecioucs, i, pic 4; Vell jo, Col. Zor, 
Mes, ii. no. 472. Preliminary projects in VWer., Peenerto Bases, 1-51; Pay. 
Var, elvi, pts 1,3. Reports and comments in /d.. Ixyxiv. pis 1-3; Meér., 
OLsere, sobre Proyecto, 1-1: Raaires, Mem. TMist, Telaem., W-15; Gueadal., 
Cheer, Bases, Liberty of the press was declared, but subject to enough re- 
biviviions to prevent despotic interference. 
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supreme judges and the president, the latter for five 
years. The Roman catholic religion was exclusively 
sustained; the special privileges, fueros, of clergy, 
army, and other bodies were confirmed, and the gov- 
ernment obtained release from the annoying interfer- 
ence of a poder conservador, with sufficient loop-holes 
in the complex text of the bases to intrude its power 
and influence in numerous directions. The new con- 
stitution was, therefore, in several respects more ob- 
noxious and anti-liberal than that of 1836." 

The inauguration of the system reccived the per- 
sonal supervision of Santa Anna, who in March 
already had emerged from his retreat to secure the 
acquired victory. He procured for himself a fine re- 
ception at the capital by reinstating the ayuntamiento 
and removing Governor Vieyra for having dissolved it 
on rather trivial grounds,” and gained credit with a 
large class by subsequently forbidding retail trade 
to foreigners, and authorizing the restoration of the 
Jesuits in the northern departments to assist in con- 
trolling the wild Indians with whom the troops were 
unable to cope.” The momentary impression was soon 
effaced, however, by a fresh dose of taxes and fureed 
loans,”*and by the arrest of Gomez Pedraza and other 
liberal men, whose firm attitude and utterances through 
the press proved distasteful.” The political aspect 
assumed a less encouraging tone, and the dictator soon 
again thought it prudent to seck the retirement of his 

1% March Sth. Coronel, Doc., 80. 

% Aynntam, Méx, Doe. 1848, 1-20, 5-16; Pap, Var., elvi. pts 21-2. 

Vicyra was succeeded by Gencral Paredes. Dispos. Varias, v. 42. 
*'This was mainly due to the efforts of Carlos M. Bustamante, the his- 
toriam ant zealous churcliman. Miario ract, A/ext., MS., 3. The decree is 
dated June 21, 1543, The sisters of charity were established later in the 
year, 

7 This was especially to mect the payment to the United States, already 
spoken of, and the continued preparations against Texas and Yucatan, 

On the proclamation of the new organic iw they were invluded in the 
amnesty then issued. ‘Their protests appear in Clon jo, Acuweion, 1-24, with 
defence also in Utero, Ubras, MS., iv. 120-06; Pap. Var, elxxv. pt In 
Vile. Amor, Biog, Santa Anna, 19 eb seq., the vanity, immorality, aud other 
bad traits of the dictator are freely expose. ‘There had even been signs of 


defection on the part of Valencia, and, in the north, of discontent, invulving 


@ change of army commanders. Domenech, List Mca, ii, 173-0. 
List. Mex., Vou. V. 17 
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estate. The strongest reason for the withdrawal was 
undoul itedly the ap pproaching reunion of the new con- 
gress,” Ww ith which was connected the election of a 
proprietary president. He preferred to play his ume 
for that tempting prize in the background, where also 
a defeat would be less felt, under cover of an appar- 
ently voluntary surrender of power. Fora first move 
he issued a plausible manifesto, explaining the manner 
in which he had used the extraordinary power con- 
ferred upon him in 1841, taking pains to place in the 
most favorable and absor bing ‘light the several pro- 
gressive mieasures of his rule and covering the rest 
with pleas for public necessity, national honor, the 
safety of religion, and so forth. A second move 
was to include among the stanch members selected 
for the government council a proportion of men whose 
appointinent would please the people and cunciliate 
cliques. A third was to appoint, not a lukewarm ad- 
herent like Bravo, nora strong man whose ambition 
might prove dangerous, but one who could be relied 
upon to act w holly and faithfully as a machine of the 
hidden ruler. The choice fellon Can: alizo, coman- 
dante general of Mexico, formerly the loyal support: Dy 
of Bustamante, and therefore a less apparent partisan 
of Santa Anna, although now wholly devoted to 
him.% In addition all the vast political machinery 


3 Nules for election issued on June 19th, in Detlev anil Lozano, Ley. Mer, 
iv. 461-4, 4s. 

*# When the council of notables dissolved at the close of the year, its 
preblent restied snc ly to the thanks of the goverument for its ail hy 
sevins, ‘Aquclla corporacion no habia sido la luz que guiara el gobierno, pues 
(ic habia heeho cuanty le habia venidy en gana.’ utamante, Mest, Sante 
eluna, 247, 

“9 Un an aniqni 6 titere,’ puppet, ete., is the term applied to him, Jd, 
215. * Tonto cmorante,” adidas Arranoiz, Me, ti 267, The deeree Or 
Oot, Wl appeintin him eautionsly divide the power between him and the 
four minisiers, the latter removs “ible by Senta Anna, Dellen and Love, 
Jen Mex iv GOO. A ridiculous position fora president, observes Rivera, 
Coboide Mer, ii, 259 Valeniin Camalizo, born at Monwrey about a7, be 
came a exlet in the Celaya regimeut in Istt, joined the independents under 
It: trhide in Ws20, amd after this served with eredit in diferent ensageimenta 
en the conservecive or eentralist side. Por his shere in the deach of Guer- 
rerohe received the rank of general and the command of Qajaca, In boat he 
Was prometeld to a division, and subssyueni ly he pleyod ae mspien nts part 
in the pronvuciamienio against congress. Thy ders, Le Gooey. Leste, iis 
175 ov, 
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controlled by the dictator was put in motion to sup- 
port him with intrigue and pressure. 

The people, on the other hand, had had enough of 
such autocracy as Santa Anna’s, and looked with ex- 
pectant hope to the now uniting congress for its ter- 
mination. So well was this fecling ‘understood that 
a wide-spread surprise arose when, on January 2, 
1844, the nathan representatives in their opening 
session announced the presidential vote of the de- 
partmental assemblies to be nineteen for Santa Anna, 
and one each for Francisco Elorriava and General 
Muzquiz.7_ Congress shared in the disappointment, 
and sought to make the situation as bearable as 
possible by restricting the presidential power, and 
forbidding the further exercise of the leyislative fac- 
ulty. Minister Tornel stood up in warm defence of 
his assailed patron, and the latter paid little heed to 
the injunction, confident in the subservicut adhesion 
of the majority among the senators, creatures of his, 
partly by election, partly by influence. A test of this 
control was furnished hy the failure of a motion to 
remove the acting president, Canalizo, who had become 
extremely unpopular as the blind tool of the dictator, 
and his redlection to the position by a large majority.” 
Santa Anna naturally objected to a substitute who 
might prove less tractable, and this requisite he also 
bore in mind when selecting governors for the depart- 
lncnts. 


For six months longer Santa Anna chose to remain 
in the seclusion of his country estate, under the plea 
that the winter air of the capital did not agree with 
his broken health. * ie the warm weather pro- 






mt ra re rat een: », the litter well known 
Mayuiz died in Dee, P5141, and was in 1415 ae- 


sainat U3 for Mar quiz,amd 2 for Tornel and Rincon respec 


“ an, 30, Init: Wile, Col Ley. y Dee, ls erate’ 
The election tovk place in the senate on Jan, 27th, 
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duced a change, and on June 3d he made his formal 
cutry with the pomp suggested by fawning adherents 
and subordinates, who had gone so fur as to erect a 
gilt bronze statue to him in the Plaza del Volador.” 
The fears roused by his arrival among the oppressed 
tax-payers were only too speedily to be realized, and 
this time he came with cogent reasons. The United 
States were freely entertaining the proposal to annex 
Texas, their troops were gathering along its border, 
and a squadron of their fleet had just appeared oif 
Vera Cruz. While the foreign office demanded an 
explanation of these threatening movements, Santa 
Anna seized the opportunity to obtain an extraordi- 
nary forced contribution of four million pesos for war 
preparations.” His efforts to have the amount in- 
creased, and obtain special power to raise it, were 
thwarted in a manner that provoked his deep indig- 
nation, He had become so used to carry his points, 
or at least to a deferential attitude, that snappish 
resistance proved most irritating, As a relief to his 
feelings, he directed a bitter attack on the deputics 
through the government organs, including the official 
Diario, with a suggestion from one side of a dictator- 
ship. The chambers demanded an explanation in 
order to make the ministry responsible, but could ob- 
tain no satisfaction. One result, however, was that 
the foreign portfolio changed from the hands of Bo- 
canegra to Rejon, a talented but young and impulsive 


* Tt roscona hizh columnand presented him ina general's uniform, stand- 
ing with the right hand extended northward to indicate his resolution to re- 
cover Texas, ‘The unveiling was periormed on June th by Canalizo and 
Oropeza, the latter having paid for the erection $3,00). Bustamante, Ist. 
Senta Anne, 5-6. Among eulogies is one by the governor of Puebla. 
Discurso, Pap. Var., xxxix. pt 11, In unveiling, the cued became entangled 
round the neck, and not long after a curd round its neck brousht it low, as 
we shall see. The administration took care to order the dillercut corporations 
into procession to give éclat to the reception, which otherwise might have 
proved chilling, —Fire-works and feasting followed. 

* After long discussion, tie deeree was passed by 37 votes against 35, and 
issned on August 21st, levying two per mille ou country estates, city property 
Gi lit per cent of renta s, and so on for industries, rents, ¢ Mea, Col Ley. 
y Dew, V544—-$5, 50-G0, See comments in Defeusa Lutes, Was. Aus 7, 24 
Ishi, devoted above all to uphold the integrity of the national terrivory. 
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man, while the war department had, fortunately for 
the impulsive Tornel, passed shortly before to Gen- 
eral Reyes." 

Santa Anna began to find the situation somewhat 
uncomfortable, and to long again for the freer atmos- 
phere of his estates. The death of his wife ™ gave 
him the necessary excuse, Such it evidently appeared 
to him, for five weeks later he outraged public senti- 
ment by the ceremonious espousal of a young lady.” 
Not that the people were surprised. His character 
was too well known, with his undignified indulgence 
in dissipations of all kinds, from Lotharian intrigues 
and free association with low and doubtful persons in 
the common cock-pit, to the most imposing and ex- 
travagant entertainments, with glittering guards of 
honor sustained by means drawn from sources not 
only suspected but known to be dishonest, from the 
funds extorted by forced contributions and loans, from 
infringement of industrial protection, from gilts of 
favor-seekers, from bribes and fraudulent contracts. 
It may readily be supposed that the subordinate 
officials did not fail to profit by the example, and the 
result was the most wide-spread corruption in all 


* Lately commanding in the north-east. He wasappointed on June 10th. 
Tornel’s separation was forced upon him by Ranta Anna, who had hee 
jealous of his assumption, it is said, Cowstitucional, Feb, 2,9, ISH, Bo 
gra had held otiice since Nov. ISdl, with a brief interval, during which 
Monasterio figured. Lejon was an able and energetic Yucatec, with strong 
Indian traits, The interior department was manased by Baranda, who sues 
ceeded Velez in July 1843, and hada warm defemler in Desens Latey. Nar, 
Sept. M4, USdh. Trismeros continued, since Nov, IS41, as finance minister, 
save daring the beginning of 1545, when Gorostiza relieved him, 

Ines Garefa de Santa Auna, on Aug. 24d, at Puebla, atter a marriage 
of 19 years, She was buried on the 2th with the pomp of a sovereizn, the 
archbishop officiating at Mexico, and in other cities and towns otlicials sd 
citizens joined in demonsirating their respect. Rivera, Mist, Jalrpa, iti, 6 
1.) Aimongy the stinging insinuations concerning the real motives for Santa 
Anna’s retirement was one in puinphlet form, Yel Presilente se Va parce 
Volver Corvarulo, a title which midicates its purport. 

33 Maria Dolores Tosta, a girkof 15 years, married in the palace at Mexico 
on Oct, 3d, by proxy, in the person of Licenetate Canedo, who is said alse to 
have acted as yodtither at her laptism, Canalizo figured as one of the 
pulrinos at the marriage, An ilninuation of the public edifices aml other 
demonstrations followed, duving which the bride appeared to receive an ova- 
tien, Catedy therenpon conducted ber to Jalapa, to Sauta Auna, Accoant 
bi ceremunies in Diario Gub., Pethel. Nac., ete., Oct, 5, Lott, and followings 

ates, 
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branches. Commanders of forces and districts com- 
mitted the most outrageous abuse of trust and power 
with a view to enrichment, either dividing the gains 
with those above them or relying on their knowledee 
of defects elsewhere to escape accusation.* Incited 
by the spoil, those in authority, from the president 
down, sought to increase their share by appoint- 
ing creatures of their own to positions of responsibil- 
ity, irrespective of merit, si frequently under the 
most unjust circumstances, dismissing or retiring be- 
fore the proper time able and experienced adminis- 
trators, swelling the already disproportionate ranks of 
officers with improvised captains and colonels, and 
vranting sinecures and allowances, while worthy ser- 
vants and deserving widows cried aloud for the reduced 
or withheld pay and pensions due them. Under such 
mismanagement the country could not possibly ad- 
vance, weighed as it already was with taxes in every 
conceivable form, and menaced at every moment with 
fresh forced loans. Capital sought to hide itself; 
trade languished; industries broke down under the 
additional infringement of protection by special de- 
crees or patronized smuggling: agriculture suffered 
from the flight of laborers before the harsh enlist- 
ment and impressing regulations: and while in the 
north wild Indians spread desolation unhindered, the 
depressed state of atlairs in the central and southern 
provinces added to the hordes of bandits infesting the 
roads.” 

Canalizo was again forced upon the senate for re- 
cleetion as acting president, and relieved himself 

The commanders in the north-east, Arista, Canales, and others, openly 
dealt in contraband, or favored others for a consideration, as revealed alse in 
the documents published in journals like Amigo def Puchlo, Nov, 25, 1545, 
hy Domenech, //iat, Mes, ii 177 eb sey., and ethers, Thstaunce cases ns 
recorded in Salinas dil Poton Blanco; Pap. Var., xxxis. pt 1G. The finance 
minister opened the treasury to the mercantile tir with which he was con- 
er’ needs but a glance at the journals of the day, Diario G., Constitu. 
conal, Defensa, Integy. Nav, Pabel. Nac., -lbeju, ete., to realize the exteut of 


the corruption and misery. 


wie, Col, Ley, 13t4-46, 61-2; Deyius, Integy. Nuc., Sept. 11, 25, Oct. 
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somewhat by a commendable activity in organizing 
troops for the impending Texan campaign, for which 
he had been designated as commander-in-chief. The 
most striking measures were the organization of the 
presidial companies and the demand from the depart- 
ments of 30,000 men in addition to the contingent of 
15,000 required at the close of 1843," made the more 
urgent since General Woll had received instructions 
in June to declare at an end the armistice with Texas,” 
agreed upon in the early part of the year with a view 

. to bring about a peaceful settlement. Mexico then 
offered her practical self-government, if she would 
recognize the sovereignty of the republic, with repre- 
sentation in congress;* but this was not entertained, 
No hostile movement was undertaken by Mexico, 
however, for want of money, and in the following 
spring the chambers permitted the government to 
listen to proposals from the other side, based on the 
recognition of Texan independence, with the stipula- 
tion that the state should not annex herself to any 
other country.” Negotiations never took place owing 
to the infringement of the latter bases, leading to re- 
sults the most memorable in modern Mexican history, 
as will be seen in due time. 

The funds so far collected by acting President 
Canalizo had melted away as if by magic, during the 
16, 1844. Canalizo being absent when Santa Anna departed, Herrera, presi- 
dent of the conneil, took charge till he arrived, from Sept. l2th till 21st. 
Allusions to the chanzes in Mata y Reyes, Uracion, 1-8, 

* On Dee, 2th; all to be tendered in successive detachnents, Those 
from Chilmahua and Durango were to be retained there, The assembly had 
te issue the necessary orders within a fortnight. Deeree of July 2, Is44, 

Diblan and Lozano, Ley, Mex, iv. 799, The presidiv reoryanization waa, b. 
decree of Mar, 20th, to be given ‘toda preterencia.” Meda, Col, Ley., IS4t-46, 
19, Comments on, in Coustituciowe!, Apr. 4, 1, ete., ISH; Bustamante, Men, 
Hit, Méx., MS., i. 10-43; Voto de Sun, Aug. 22, 1844. 

*% President Houston remonstrated at receiving such an announcement 
fron a subordinate, but the government at Mexieo deemed it undignitied to 
treat with him. 

One of Woll’s prisoners, I. W. Robinson, formerly licutenant-governor 
of Texas, was sent with the proposal in 1843, and commissioners mit at Sa- 
linas. Thralls Ilist, Texas, 337-3. 

* Boundaries and ocher questions should if necessary be settled by arbi- 


tration, The Mexivan government avrecdl on May 1th to treat on this basis, 
Sauta Anna, clpel, al buen Criterio, 15, ap, 2-3. 
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rocess of passing through so many hands,“ and 
in September the ministry astonished the chambers 
by pressing anew for more means, this time in the 
shape of a loan for ten millions, pleading as addi- 
tional motives the invasion of California by adven- 
turers, and the intimation that England and France 
would side with the Texans in case of a protracted 
struggle. The demand was refused, to the general 
delight of the people, who had been striving to 
avoid the last contribution. In the districts of the 
present Guerrero the appearance of the collectors only 


f a 


‘ 





Michoacan. 


tended to give fresh impulse to the rising started at 
Chilapa two years before. This town was captured 
by the Indians and desolated with fire and pillage; and 
although troops marched against them and obtained 
several advantages, the struggle continued with its 
attendant inflictions.* In Michoacan also the feeble 


“The ministerial statement disposed of $300,000 under the vague term of 
secret expenses. 

8 Palel, Nac., Oct. 29, 1844; Defena, Integ, Nac., Oct. 3Q, 1844; La Mi- 
nerca, June 3, 1545. The lack of energetic interference by General Alvarez 
ronsed an outcry from the sufferers, who began to petition for his removal, 
and elicited a warm defence of his conduct. Chilapa, Rejres, Emigrados, 1- 
12; Pap. Var., cxxii, pts 1-2; Meéx,, Mem, Guer., 1845, 6-0, 
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remnant of federalist bands found encouragement in 
the spreading discontent, and elsewhere ravages of 
storms and floods assisted to foster it.” 

Several departmental assemblies raised their voice 
in protest against the contribution, notably those of 
Jalisco and Querétaro. The former had, moreover, 
been roused from its passive attitude by a demand on 
the part of the executive for a loan of $150,000 toward 
certain contracts, and on October 26th, it addressed a 
formal representation to the congress supported by 
leading citizens, the governor, and the comandante 
general, wherein the demand was made for the repeal 
of the obnoxious tax deerce, the exacting of an ac- 
count from the government for its administration and 
its disposal of funds,“ and the reform of the constitu- 
tion so as to promote the prosperity of the depart- 
ments. Aware how little a mere protest would be 
considered under so independent an executive as Santa 
Anna, the authorities took advantage of the strongly 
manifested sympathies of the people to procure an 
armed indorsement of their course. Galindo, the 
comaudante general, accordingly headed the garrison 
in support of the resolutions, and then appealed to 
General Paredes, who had so successfully initiated 
the former revolution to assume the leadership.” 

It may be readily understood that Paredes was a 
leading, if not the chief, promoter of the movement. 
He had several motives for taking the step. ILis 
former uprising, to which he naturally ascribed the 
restoration of Santa Anna to power, had not in his 
opinion been recognized as fully as it deserved; henee 

* Aheja, Oct. 9-10, 1844. The floods at Durango in the early part of the 
year were most disastrous, as will be related in //ist. North Mex. States, ii., 
this serics. 

“« As required also ander the bases of Tacubaya from the provisional gov- 
erninent. 

4) This was followed on the 30th by an Lx:posicion signed by the assembly 

resident Barajas setting forth the grounds for the representations in aslmin- 
istrative abuses and sad condition of athurs. Jal, Jnicitter, 1-10.) Governor 
Escobedo, sucerssor of Cafiedo, issued an address contirming the hopes of the 


People for relicf, 
Brig. Numero joined his to the 37 signatures of oillicers, Id, 11 et sey. 
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his manifest discontent. In order to keep him under 
supervision, as well as to appease and win him back, 
Santa Anna gave him a seat in the council of no- 
tables, made him comandante general of Mexico, and 
subsequently senator; but Paredes evidently expected 
at least the position of acting president, for which the 
other party considered him unfit, as lacking in admin- 
istrative talent.” Propitiation came too late. He 
saw in the increasing popular ferment fully as good an 
opportunity as before for directing it to his own ends, 
for midst the many claims on its attention, the govern- 
ment had been obliged to neglect several of the more 
remote army corps, notably that of Jalisco,® and the 
clergy, already estranged by the many heavy and 
arbitrary inroads on its property, looked with alarm 
on the prospective contributions to be levied for the 
costly war now looming in the north. 

It is related that he had for some time been sound- 
ing different military leaders for this project. Some 
of these hastened to curry favor with the dictator by 
transmitting the correspondence. Santa Anna was 
hardly surprised at so common a feature of political 
intrigue, but it served to remind him that an oppo- 
nent so influential, especially with the army, must not 
he disregarded. He had studied the life of Napoleon, 
and recalled among other incidents his magnanimous 
reply to the woman who pleaded for the life of her 
conspiring husband, He looked upon himself as the 
Napoleon of America, and resolved to act in imitation 
of lis great prototype, always, however, with a pru- 
dent regard for what seemed most expedient. He 
ealled Paredes, recited the French story, and added: 
“T also have letters, proof of crime on your part, but 
I shall ignore them. Behold!” saying which he tore 
the documents into fragments.” Be this as it may, 


" This, indeed, is claimed to have been the main reason for consigning 
him hack to the comandancia yeneral of Jalisco. He refused the senatorship, 
mainly beeanse his plans hast already taken shape. 

“Which, amon, its grievances, complained lowlly of the discounts cut- 
ting into the pay. wfhcja, Oct. 19, ISt: Amigo del Pachlo, Nov. 29, 1845. 

* Dustamunte, who relates this incideut, adds that further proof appeared 
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Paredes was not to be moved by so flimsy a display 
of generosity, for his prominence secured his life, at 
least under actual circumstances. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he was placed under momentary arrest and 
exiled to Toluca for refusing to fall in with the views 
of a government which sought to remove him toa 
safe distance, by charging him with the expedition to 
Yucatan. 

Paredes wished to be with his friends and near tlic 
scene of action; and leave of absence having been 
granted, he found himself at Guadalajara to manceuvre 
the pronunciamiento now bursting upon the country. 
Accepting the proffered leadership, he on November 
2d issued a manifesto, charging the government in 
the most scathing terms with violation of pledges and 
abuse of trust, especially during the dictatorship, and 
declaring Santa Anna suspended from office pending 
an examination of his acts by the congress.” The 
government, now thoroughly startled, sought to con- 
ceal the importance of the movement, and came for- 
ward with exaggerated reports cf some petty victorics 
over the Indians on the south coast. Finding this 
uscless, it openly hastened to take precautions, inelud- 
ing a reénforeement of the garrison at Mexico, which 
revealed its doubts regarding the capital itself. Ina 
flaming proclamation it thereupon stamped the pro- 
nunciados as eneiies of the country, and Paredes as 


of Paredes’ perseverance in his course. ‘ Santa-Anna obré como un caballero,’ 
but he was treated as he had treated Bustamante, J/ist, Santa Anne, 300, 
As additional propitiation, Paredes was offered the well-paid and almost sin- 
ecure otlice of administrator of mails at Mexico. 

“The power intrusted under the bases of Tacubaya was probably exces- 
sive, but only provisivnal, Santa Anna’s protestations had been acceptel 
and proved false, Instead of carrying out the great reforms to which he stood 
pledyed, he had abandoned himselt to a course the most mean and seliish, The 
mnanitesto enumerates the proposed reforms in army, public oilices, ete., and 
proceeds to paint the work eflected in the most abusive terms. The ayunia- 
miento of the city on the same day signed approval of the act. Jul, Jaiviation, 
19-34, The abuse herein soiree his late patron by Paredes was hardly 
consistent with the language and acts used not long before in his support. 
Indeed, Santa Anna caused to be inserted in the Deatrio Gob. of Nov. Il, 
1844, a number of Ictters from Pareles, written at the very time the revoiu- 
tion was plauniny, wherein he addresses him in the most alfectiouate ters, 
See also Patel. uc, Nov, 12, odd, 
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doubly a traitor, who, instead of carrying out his in- 
structions for defending the country against a threat- 
ening invasion, had increased the peril by stirring 
civil war for ambitious aims. Such a charge from 
an unpopular and intriguing administration obtained 
no weight. The people remembered Paredes’ former 
able stand in favor of reform, and ascribed its misdirec- 
tion entirely to the holders of the spoils, against whom 
his charges appeared only too true. As for defend- 
ing the country against invasion, the government had 
shown its incapacity by squandering the vast means 
destined for the purpose, and could not ke trusted 
even with that task, however imminent. 

Energetic as ever, Santa Anna resolved to place 
himsclf at the head of the army and crush the revolu- 
tion in its cradle. He entered Mexico on the 18th, 
midst the customary artificial pomp and demonstra- 
tion, and after an unsatisfactory meeting with a body 
of denuties and senators, he caused the acting presi- 
dent to formally invest him with the command of the 
army, whereupon he sct out for Querétaro to enforce 
his will with the sword.” Tis assumption of the 
military control was at once challenged by the cham-_ 
bers as unauthorized by them and therefore illegal. 
War minister Reyes explained that Santa Anna had 
not reassumed the presidential office and could there- 
fore be regarded ouly as a general.* His further ob- 
servations proved so weak and defiant that he was 
hooted out uf the house and formally accused. He 
himself thought it best to resign, probably to the re- 
liet of his colleagues, for no olijection was made, and 

3! Diario Goh., Nov, 9, 1844; Alwja, id. 

® Tis whlress and manifesto issned on Nov. 2st and previonsly may 
be consulted in Pahel. Nar, Nov. 12,26, 1344; Defensa Intex, Nac., Nov. 
23, ISH also in separate form, Maniiesto, 1-11; Pap, Var, xxxix. pt 13. 
The strongest point in it is to recommend & peaceful and deliberate reforin of 
the constitution, 

*lurther, the clause of the constitution forbade the president from eom- 
manding in person the army and navy of the republic, but Santa Anna had 
hewled ouly a division. This argument was received with jeers both by 


house and galleries, The question is discussed in Couto, Defensa; Pap. Var., 
xiv. pt 6 
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General Basadre took his place.* The cabinet con- 
tinued to maintain a firm attitude, relying on Santa 
Anna’s promptness and strength and the expressions 
of loyalty fromm different quarters, although influenced 
by subservient officials and dictated mostly by fear. 
Congress received still more assuring notices, thanks 
to the energy of Paredes. Aware of the necessity 
for obtaining a wide indorsement of his plan before 
the imposing appearance of a strong army should 
spread dismay and silence the outbreak, he had lost 
no time in sending circulars to the departmental 
authorities, and scattering inspiring proclamations 
throughout the country, with effective allusions to 
the precarious position of the government and the 
strength of his own just cause. Aguascalientes, Za- 
catecas, and Querétaro at once signified their adhesion, 
Tamaulipas followed, Michoacan, San Luis Potosf, and 
other provinces were preparing to overcome the still 
hesitating garrisons, and Guanajuato was certainly 
not friendly to the central authorities.” 

Santa Anna reached Querétaro on November 25th, 
without meeting any resistance, for the garrison had 
stood aloof during the late agitation, but so chilling 

On Nov, 23d. Trigueros, the finance minister, had on Oct, 29th been 
replaced by Haro y Tamuariz, an intimate friend of Santa Anna. Lombardo 
had been sugyested for the post, See Pap, Var., lxxvi. pt iii, 10; Loletin 
Notic., Nov, 12, 1Sdi,ete. Deputy Llaca of Querétaro and Gomez Pedraza took 
the leading part against the cabinet, 

“Instances in Defensa Integy, Nae, Nov. 23, 1844, ete.; Pabel. Nac., 
Novy. l2th, 2st, 30th, ete.; even from Jalisco, Abeja, Nov. Lith, 15th. 

* Prosperous Aguascalientes had long aspired to become the capital of the 
country, and stuod geacrally realy to conspire against it. Concerning ils 
condition, see Genzalez, Iist, Ayuasent., 132 ct seq. Esparza was yo or 
of Zacatecas, The garrison of Santa Anna de Tamaulipas seconded the revo- 
lution already on Novy, Lith, the other districts following gradually, Busta- 
mante, Mem, Hist, Mex, Ms., i. 220-6, ii, 13, Colima had long been agitating 
to become a territory, Colima, Mepres,, 3-18, independent of Michoacan, 
Mich., Informes, 1346, 23. Opposing arguments in Colima, Reflex. al la- 
forme, 1-8; Pap, Var, elxxxv. pt 3, exciii. pt 7; Monit, Constit., Mar. 20, 
IS45, ete. For Gaanajuato, sce Cos, Silto, in Soc, Mex. Grou., Bolrt., 6p. 
Qa, iv. 746; Boletin Notic., Dee. 24, 1544. In San Luis Potosi, several tu- 
mults were required to prevail on the authorities, Tlascala joined on Nov, 
24th. Vera Cruz at first sided stronzly with its favorite hero and resident, 
in a petition to the consress against the Jvicértira from Jalisco, but causes 
soon appeared to change its tone. Rivera, ist, Jalnpa, iii, GIS et seq. 
Remousirance of Guadalajara in Jal., Expos, 3-12; Piwrrt, Coll, Among 
Paredes’ precautions hid been to secure the revenue of the port of San Blas, 
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was the reception that he sent a force to bring out 
the corporations for a reprimand. He insisted that 
the assembly should retract its indorsement of Pare- 
des’ plan and tender obedience, and this being refused, 
he ordered the members to be arrested and consigned 
to the fortress of Perote. At the same time he re- 
placed Governor Dominguez by General Juvera for 
having undertaken to transmit the declaration of that 
body.” On receiving the news Deputy Llaca at once 
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Santa Axna's Movemesta, 


arose in behalf of his constituents, and caused the 
ministry to be summoned before the chambers to an- 
swer for the arbitrary proceedings of their self- 
appointed commander-in-chief. The message being 
disregarded, they were arraigned, like their former 
colleague. Among the charges was tampering with 

& Quer. Rel. Hist,, 1-06; Miseel., iii, pt 4, giving the history of the pro- 


ceedings at Queretaro from Nov. 9 Also testiumvny in Sunfa Auna, Causa, 
ap. 133-50, 
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the mails by opening private letters in quest of con- 
spirators. Minister Baranda now hastened to Queré- 
taro to confer with Santa Anna, and there it was 
decided to repeat the act which had proved so effect- 
ive at the close of 1842 in sustaining the dictator. 
The chambers met as usual on December 1st, but 
during a brief recess the doors were closed against 
the returning members by an armed force. They had 
no alternative but to submit, yet not without uniting 
to issue a solemn protest against the different arbi- 
trary acts committed against them and the country.* 
The ministry sought to counteract it by a proclama- 
tion, wherein they cast odium on the representatives 
for unpatriotic opposition to the measures of the ad- 
ministration. The dissolution was required for the 
are reéstablishment of order and the recovery of 
‘exas, and would be maintained till these objects 
were accomplished. Under the direction of the con- 
stitutional president, Santa Anna, and his’ substitute, 
the government proposed to exercise all functions to 
this end, with particular attention to the financial, 
military, and forcign departments, yet without increas- 
ing. the contributions, or encroaching upon life ani 
woperty or upon the proletariat. Specious pretexts 
like these, from such a source, deceived no one. The 
hand of the despot was only too plainly seen® in the 
very resemblance to former acts and arguments. Dep- 
uties and senators exposed them in their protests, and 
the people manifested their indignation in tumultuous 
gatherings and loud denunciation, wherein the assem- 
bly and ayuntamiento of Mexico joined, the former 
voluntarily suspending its sessions till the constitu- 


5§That of the deputics was signed by all bnt ten members. The prefect 
soucht to dissolve the senatorial meeting at the honse of its president, bus 
had to retire, Conzress, after sitting during the first three months ot toc 
year, relieved the permanent deputation on Jnne Isat in extra session, ‘The 
usual session beginning July Ist was prerogned on Sept. 25th, Referenens 
te and reports of proceedings in Constitucional, Pabel. Nae; Diario vb , 
Di tinsa Lateg. Nae: Mex, Col. Lew, VS$4-6, 19-22, 35-5, passim. 

* Ttevealed besides by intercepted letters to Canalizo, his tool, aud pub- 
lished in Sauta Anna, Causa, to be referred to later. 
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tion should again prevail, and the latter disbanding 
rather than take the oath of obedience now exacted 
by the government from all officials and authorities.” 

Every oue of these acts added to the ferment at 
the capital. Pasquinades and threatening notices 
appeared against the executive, and the statue of 
Santa Anna was made an object of ridicule by means 
of a hangman’s cap and other devices. Now came 
news that the garrison at Puebla had pronounced 
against Santa Anna, The yoverament fully under- 
stood the effect this would have at Mexico, and 
sought to create a diversion by fomenting a pronun- 
ciamiento in favor of the federal system, to be subse- 
quently directed to its own advantage, as on more 
than one previous occasion. The opponents saw thie 
move, and recognizing the danger of a split, hastened 
to anticipate it." On the 5th of December the bat- 
talion of recruits under Céspedes caught the Puebla 
infection, and in course of the day other sections of 
troops at the capital also declared for the plen of 
Paredes, including the Pueblan corps at the palace, 
and called on General José Joaquin Herrera, presi- 
dent of the council, to assume direction of affairs 
in accordance with the constitution.” Without hesi- 
tation ILerrera summoned the deputies to the con- 
vent of San Francisco, and thence issued on the 6th 
an appeal to Canalizo to assist in upholding the con- 
stitutional government and prevent bloodshed. Find- 
ing by this time that he could not rely even on 
the few troops still around him, the representative 


“By decree of Dee. 3d, Pinart, Coll., no, 731, The proclamation con- 
cerning the suspension had been prepared already on Nov. 28th, Mispas, Va- 
rina, v.40, sizned like other important acts by Canalize, Rejon, Baranda, 
Haro, and Basadre. It was evillently submitted to Santa Anna for revision, 
Alcalde Caiiedo, the proxy at Santa Anna's marriage, soucht te intimidate 
the regidores, and when he returned with a posse for the purpose he found 
the burly dissolved, ‘The supreme court also refused to take the oath,  Buas- 
tamante, //ixt, Sante Anna, 357-GL, ete., considera the exacting of the oath 
the culminating motive for the revolution at Mexico, 

The federalist move was planned for Dee, 4th, but could not be per- 
fected in time and was deferred till the night of the Sth. Jh. 

© Which declared that the head of the council should fill the vacant 
presidency, 
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of Santa Anna yielded a passive acquiescence. A 
scrics of salvos and a general ringing of bells an- 
nounced the triumph, taken up by the vivas of 
crowds surging toward the convent. The deputies 
now marched back in procession to their hall at 
the palace, many of them borne aloft on the shoul- 
ders of enthusiastic followers. At the same time 
a portion of the rabble broke open the tomb con- 
taining Santa Anna’s leg, and dragged this mem- 
ber with a cord through the streets midst insults. 
Another entered the theatre recently erected in his 
honor, and smashed his large gypsum effigy in the 
vestibule. The bronze statue in the plaza would 
have fared a similar fate, but for the prompt action 
of the authorities to forestall the mob and hide it.* 
That same evening the chambers reopened formally 
and joined in perfecting plans for the new government, 
whereof the senate confirmed Herrera as temporary 
president. The ministry now installed was com- 
posed of Luis Cuevas, Kiva Palacio, Pedro Echever- 
ria, and General Pedro Garcia Conde,® a selection that 
inet with general approval. Before the grand jury 
formed by the two houses Santa Anna was arraigned 
in common with his subservient ministers, and orders 
were issued for the arrest of these as well as Cana- 
lizo. Basadre was captured on the way to Querétaro, 
disguised as a friar, but Haro succeeded in gaining 
that place, and his two colleagues remained in hiding. 
The revolution at Mexico came most opportunely. 


©The leg was also secured and reburicd, On the preceding day Santa 
Anna had celebrated the sixth wuniversury of the action wherein he lost the 
ley, and acquired the reputation of a hero, Allusions to the statue in the 
report of the theatre committee. Teatro Santa-Aniut, Observ., 1544, 1-15, 

© Hy deerce issued on Dec, 7th. Lublan and Lozano, Ley. Mex., iv. 769, 

© For relations, justice, finance, and war, respectively. 

% * Cierto que haria un fraile de belia figura,’ vbserves Bustamante ironi- 
cally. it. Santa Anna, 3.0; dd., Mem. Jit, Mea, MS., i, 203, ete. 
D.puty Llaca, who had played so prominent a part in these changes with his 
elojuence and stanch attitude, diced on the lth of liver complaint, in the 
midst of hi triumphs. Constituctoned, Dec. 17, 1544, etc.; La Minerva, Mar, 
24, 1545, ete As governors of Mexico department and capital districts dur- 
ing the year are named Juan Ulmos, Juan Casatlores, Geueral Rincva, and 
fiually General Coudelle. Dispos. Varias, ¥. 40. 

Hust. Mex., Vou. V. 18 
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Santa Anna, with a select army of nearly 14,000 men, 
was already at Silao, on the way to crush Paredes 
and reduce to obedience the adjoining provinces. 
The task seemed easy enough, for their forces were 
scattered, and the mere appearance of so imposing an 
opponent might suffice to restore order. Paredes 
himself felt so little confidence that he prepared to 
intrench himself in some strong position. The news 
from Mexico upset the whole plan. In a council of 
officers it was decided that Santa Anna should reas- 
sume the role of president in order to give legality to 
his acts, and march at once against the capital, as the 
present centre of the revolt. A preliminary measure 
was to seize all the funds he could lay hands upon at 
the mint and public offices of Guanajuato and other 
towns, and to impress additional men at the settle- 
ments en route, all of which swelled the popular out- 
ery. <A foree was left at Guanajuato to check the 
speeding outbreak, and as a further precaution Gov- 
ernor Cortazar was inveigled and made a prisoner, 
after having rejected the different offers of Santa 
Anna for obtaining his adhesion, while a partial 
concession was made at Querétaro by reinstalling the 
assembly and governor.” 

Fully aware that the wrath of the suspended presi- 
dent would turn against them, the new authorities at 
Mexico took prompt steps for defence, authorizing a 
loau of halt'a million and the free introduction of sup- 


© From the mint $135,090 were taken, 290,009 of which, belonging to the 
comle de Perez Galvez, were subsequently restored. ah tlitties from the 
wir at Lagos yielded 350,000, and so forth, of which Minister Maro took 
chars. 

Such as the war portfolio and the captaincy general of Guanajuato, 
Santa Anna wrote that he wished toconfer with him about resiznins the pres 
ilency, Cortazarsetout, lat was seized at Tula on Dee. 20th. "Batein Nutio, 
Dee. 1, Ist. Correspondence between him and Paredes, in Pibel, Nar. 
Nov. 20, 28, 1844, 

@ IT had no sooner passed the place, however, than they reasserted their 
atherence to the revolution, ‘The garrison had thousht it best to declure 
their loyalty to Santa Anna. The latter had turned hack from Silao on Dee. 
ith, sealing on the way a warning to Herrera, This and other documents 
may be found in the diferent journals of the day, including such remote 
issues as Mrteoro de Sin., Jan 17, Loto. 
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plies into the city, enrolling troops from among the 
eager crowd of volunteers, under the direction of Va- 
lencia, as second in command, and issuing a decree 
for similar enlistments throughout the departments 
of auxiliary forces to be maintained only during the 
present crisis.” In this task they were cheered by a 
continuous influx of recruits from all parts of the 
country, showing that the successful movement and 
decisive attitude of the capital had turned many 
departments. A most important accession was that 
of Bravo, who added greatly to the enthusiasm and 
strength by marching into Mexico with a considerable 
force and announcing that Alvarez was also coming. 

When Santa Anna, therefore, presented himself be- 
fore the city he found it strongly protected, with an 
enthusiastic garrison of fully 8,000 men, with Paredes 
approachiug at the head of 4,000, and other leaders 
from different directions, while he himself stood pro- 
claimed by the congress as a rebel, divested of author- 
ity, and somewhat under the fear of being deserted 
by his men, to whom alluring baits were held out.” 
To besiege the place seemed hopeless under the cir- 
cumstances; and so, after a vain exchange of demands 
with Herrera, together with a blustcring challenge to 
decide the question in a pitched battle, he moved on- 
ward to Puebla, hoping by the capture of this less 
formidable point to check the spread of the revolu- 
tion eastward, and probably to turn the current. 
His overtures being firmly rejected by Commandant 
Inclan, he opened fire against the city on January 2, 
1845, and in course of the following days carried sev- 
eral outlying positions. But Inclau offered a stout 


They were to be known as Voluntarios Defensores de las Leyes, and 
raised by the respective assemblies. Mea., Col. Ley, 1844-46, 71. At Mexico 
ail classes hastened to join. Martial law was soon alter proclaimed. Mulefia 
Noti:., Dee, 26, 25, 1544. 

1 Decrees concerning deserters and destitution of Santa Anna, dated Dee. 
llth and 17th. Méz., Col. Ley., 1344-46, 72-3; Pinart Coll., no. 82. Her- 
rera had offered to resign in favor of a more etlicient man, but his tender 
was not accepted. Sulas, later regent, displayed great activity in orgunie- 
ing the garrison, 
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resistance, yielding only step by step. This tenacity 
was wholly unexpected, for he had only a few hundred 
men, of whom less than 200 were regular troops, 
while the besiegers numbered more than 10,000." 
Still the place could not hold out much longer. Now 
came news, however, that Paredes and Alvarez had 
reached Mexico and were already on the way with 
relief, under the direction of Bravo, as commander-in- 
chief, further, that Arias had pronounced for the 
revolution with the northern army, arresting General 
Woll, one of the stanchest supporters of the late 
government. These blows, together with the de- 
inoralizing effeet of the retrograde march from Silao 
and the retreat before Mexico, proved decisive. Santa 
Anna had more bluster than resolution. Although 
the allied forces were little or not at all superior to his 
own in number,” and inferior in training, he no longer 
held out the challenge for a battle, but raised the 
siege, abandoned the several advantageous positions 
gained, and withdrew to an adjoining village, allowing 
the allies to enter Puebla on the 12th. To this step 
contributed probably a doubt of his soldiers’ loyalty. 
JLe nevertheless proposed to make use of them, if not 
to fight, to back by their imposing number the nego- 
tiations which he now opened with Herrera for securing 
all the concessions possible. To this end he sent Minis- 
ter ILaro,’* supported by the now liberal Cortazar, to 


174 plot was fostered ta betray him for 200 ounces of gold, but failed. 
The flower of his small garrison had sone to Mexico, Ltustamente, List, Santa 
clint, 315; dd., Mem. list, Mee, Ms., i, 237-03; Mex, Mem. Guer., ldo, 
12-14, 

‘The details of forces wader Paredes and his companions, in Boletin No- 
tie,, Tan, 12, 1545, ete., show 11,033, of which 3,356 were cavalry, 

*Thenames of Inclin and Governor Cabofranco were by deerce of Sept. 

6, 1845, ordered inscribed in the assembly hall in commemoration of their 
valiant deicuce, and so at Querétaro that of Governor Dominguez, and at 
Guadiajara those of Paredes and Governor Hseobedo, All who joined in the 
revolt received certain privileges, such a4 exemption from militia service, and 
*Hevard la Puebla el renombre de Juvirta,’ Meéx., Deerct. Min., 1940, no. 34. 
The siege was practically over on the 7th. 
3 Although provided witha free pass by Bravo, he narrowly escaped male- 
treatment from the peuple at Mesicow. An informant of Bustamante declares 
that a council of war under Santa Anva had decided against tiring on the 
people at Puebla, and even to submit to the new guverument. List, Santa 
alana, 400-7, Llare’s commaission is dated Jan, Yth, 
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demand the acceptance of his spontancous resignation 
of the presidency, permission to retire to a foreign 
country of his own selection, with full pay and res- 
toration of his statues and portraits, and the retention 
of his officers in their position.”© But under the 
changed aspect of affairs, with reénforcements in- 
creasing, Herrera refused to entertain any other terms 
than unconditional submission with surrender of tlic 
military command to Cortazar, and Santa Anna now 
directed his attention wholly to escape, even before a 
definite answer came. A large proportion of his 
men” urged him to make a bold stand, promising to 
sustain him to the last; but he had no faith in the 
prospect. He counselled them to submit, and then 
departed for the coast with a small force. On ap- 
preaching Jalapa, he sent to ask General Rincon fur 
a pass under which to embark at Vera Cruz. Instead 
of consenting, this officer took steps to secure his 
person; and bidding farewell to the escort, the alarmed 
Santa Anna hastened away by paths little known, 
attended only by two intimates. He was discov- 
ercd near Jico, however,” and taken to Perote, there 
to await the sentence of congress. This solution of . 
the trouble was celebrated with great demonstrations 
at Mexico and elsewhere.” 

Santa Anna protested loudly against his imprison- 

76 The documents bearing on the ease exist in separate form in Santa Anna, 
Corresp. entre el Sup. Gob. Mexico, 1845, 1-51; also in Pinart Coll., no. 
G35; Loletin Notice, Jan. 7, 1845, et seq. 

** Todus le aconsejaron que sizuicse la campaiia,’ says Zamacois, J/ist. Mej., 
xii, 875; but this is wrong, for the retreat from Puebla had mereased the ‘t 
moralization and desertions, 

SOF 400 light cavalry under Avalos, and 300 dragoons, and somo hnssars 
under Torrejon, who left with him on the Lith, The former abandoned him 
at an early stage. Jiclan, in Pinert Coll, no. 735. When Morales surren- 
acred the army on the 13th there were little over 5,000 men left ia camp. 
Meér., idem, Guer., 1545, 14. 

** With 4 servants, on tho lth. The two intimates escaped, They are 
sail to have been Torrejon and Lardillo, but this is doubtful. No briles pre- 
vailed with the Indian captors, Aecording to Villa-Amor, Jog. Santee Anurt, 


20-1, they would have male a tamale of him and burned him, but for the 
cura’s interposition, Oilicial despatches, in Boletin Notic., Jan. 6, lsh, et 





ce 


4. 
© Already on the 13th, when the public announcement was mace of his 
flight. Mex, Vol. Ley., Is44-6, 79-50, 
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ment, and against the presumption, as he termed it, of 
bringing to trial the constitutional president of the 
country, guiltless as he was at least of treason.” 
Nevertheless, he considered it best to present a de- 
fence of his late attitude. As virtual president, it 
was his duty to take steps to suppress the revolution 
of Jalisco, which threatened the peace of the count 

and stood arrayed against the constitution itself. if 
in so doing he had among other acts proceeded arbi- 

















Fortress or Prrore. 


trarily against the authorities at Querétaro, it was 
because they stood as the avowed accomplices of 
rebels“? The grand jury of congress nevertheless 


"Contra la independencia, ni contra la forma de gobierno.’ Reply to 
interrogations, in Santa-Anna, Causa, 73, ete. 

"He had approved the suspension of congress, but this approval was 
merely an opinion expressed of an act already accomplished. He called 
attention to his many etforts for improving different departments of ad- 
ministration and fostering public institutions, and to his services for the 
republican cause, which he was the first to proclaim hy rising against Itur- 
lule. He also seeks to influence his judges by explaining that his wealth is 
but the natural result of long and prudent management, assisted by the high 
pay from his offices, The argument is swelled 5 repetitions and pointless 
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declared for his impeachment, on the ground that 
he had attacked the system of government estab- 
lished by the constitution, Saws ving the depart- 
mental assembly of Quer¢étaro, and so ‘forth; that he 
had promoted the decree suspending congress, and 
that he had risen with armed force against the reis- 
tablished constitutional government. Ss Proceedings 
were also continued against Canalizo and the minis- 
ters, and a large number of the leading officers who 
had upheld them were suspended to answer for their 
course.* The late party was tvo influential, however, 
to be treated with great severity, and by decree of 
May 24th the past was consigned to oblivion in a gen- 
eral amnesty, yet this did not restore to the pardoned 
their offices,® and it included Santa Anna, Canalizo, 
and the four ministers only on condition ‘that they 
should leave the country, the first-named forever, the 
others for ten years, giving bonds to answer pecuniary 
claims against them.” 


verbiage, which add to its weakness, It exists in separate form under Santa 
Annet, * Exeposivion, IS45, 1-43, also in Pap. Var., xxvi. pt 6, Ixxxy. pt 2. 

8 This report was made on Feb, 24, 1545. As regards the first charye, he 
was declared liable under art. 90 of the organic law, His share in suspending 
congress was manifested in several ofticial and intereepted private letters, 
as reproduced in the Causa, See Santa Anna, Dictinen del Gran Jurado, 
1-34; Pap. Var., xxvi. pt 8. The dictémen was approved by a vote of 9) 
eainst 7. The ease thereupon passed to the supreme court, where it continued 
til May. The process with documents attached exists in Sente-A sii, Causa 
Criminal, Acusado del Delito de Traicion, Mex., 1546, 1-245, ap. I-10. Por- 
tions of this appear in separate form under Méx,, Cousa Sintee Anna, 1-180; 
Nanta- Anne, Lxpediente, 1- 176; d., Proceso, 1-55; Pap. Var., xxvi. bay re 
19, With udditional points and comments in Bustamante, Mem, dist, Mex, 
MS., i, 202-84, ii. 2-140, passin; Diario, Laact, Mer, MS., 1-65; Santa 
Aant, Apel. al Critirio, 814; Kevalera y Llasva, Meéx, Mist. 70, etes; and 
in the journals of the day, as Monit. Coustit., Mar. 4, 1845, etc., and others 
already quoted, Voz ded Puchlo and Defensor Leyes defended him warnily, 

®Qver 60 in number, nearly all from the army abandoned by Santa Anna 
before Puchla, 

*$ Altiough even these were conceded to most of them, Distinctions and 
life positions were recognized. Mee. Col, Ley, ldtt-46, 1-12. The 
amnesty, 69 common a measure in Mexico, had Leen mooteil since February, 
Alqunia Ulsere., 1345, 1-20; Aranistia, 3, cte.; Pap. Var, Ixxxv, pel, 
elxxiii. pt to, aitl considered in congress, in Mex, Dictimen sobre . Liivintint 
1-3; £4, De la Mayoria, 1-20, and practically conceded by May llth, Le 
iene May 13, lo45. Ex-president Bustamante took advantay se of it to 
return. 

‘6 They were to be allowed half of the pay granted them under the last life 
position hell previous to Nov, 20, 1544, oa eondicion of residing where the 
government indicates, They had to ask fur a stay of proceeding sugainst 
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This termination was probably the best; for with 
the growing agitation in thir party, the influence 
and obstacles brought to bear on the process, and 
the difficulties enveloping the new administration, 
a fresh revolution might come at any time to release 
the culprits. Some of them accepted the offer at 
once, including Santa Anna, who embarked with his 
young wife and a few adherents on June 3d _ for 
Habana.” Before leaving he issued one of those 
well studied appeals wherewith he had more than 
once touched the ready sympathies of his country- 
men. He begged them to forgive the unintentional 
errors of a man mutilated in defence of his country, and 
who now in his old age was seeking a refuge among 
strangers. He would ever, to his last breath, ofler 
up his humble prayers to the eternal one for their 
prosperity so that they might rank among the fore- 
most and happiest of nations.8 He knew well that a 
flourish of his severed limb could not fail to impress 
compassionate hero-worshippers, while an array of his 
‘innocent children,’ with a glimpse of his locks turning 
gray on a distant shore, must stir the tender heart of 
a people so filial and patriotic. 

At Habana he received a merited rebuke in meet- 
ing his illustrious predecessor, Bustamante, exiled by 
him and now on the way home from Europe. Juicios 
de Dios!® The new administration soucht also to 


them, asa preliminary step, Rejon, Baranda, and Hare were in hiding, | For 
the protractel suit apuinst them, see Vieriel: les Jurip., tit, 112-335, i eh 
Baxstamante, Mem. Hist. Mex, i. 202-20, passin, ii. 6-9, DL=-15; Basler, a 
eux Compat,, 1S, his defence; Mi wl, pit 1; also Monit. Consti fey Mar. 'f, 
1915; Ainiyo del Puchto, July 29, Ist5 Bol: fin Notice, Mar. 8, 1545, and 
ether numbers and journals, With review by miniatera, in Weéx,, Mew, del, 
IS5, 12-120; Jd., Govr., 1845, 3, ete. The predecessor of Basailre, Reyes. was 
actually sentenced, after a brilliant defe snce, to logs of honours, ofice, and Dilys 
with ten yeara’ imprisonment, for authorizing Santa Anna to take eonmmanl 
of the army; but he wes pa urdoned, — Reion had eseaped on board an Fi ek 
packet in April. Caaulizo, although unwiiling to accept the amnesty, was 
sent out of the country. Mirera, Gob, de Mex, ui. 274. 

Not without a certain pomp, althongh a atronse guard had been thought 
advisable to save him from popular insnit, Liario Gob, dune 4, 1815. 

Stu Vor del Pueblo, and other journals of June 6, 1545, beginning: * Meji- 
eanos! en mi ultima edad y matilade,” 

™ Exelaimed the later archbishop of Guatemala, then administering the 
see at Habana, when he related this meeting. Bustamante, Nucro Bernal 
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counteract the schemer by displaying in the worst 
light the evils he had brought upon the country by 
his despotic, dishonest, and extravagant measures. 
By scizure and illegal sale of national or corporation 
property, by outrageous contracts, suspended salarics 
and payments, by “embezzlement of funds and other 
incans, the nation had been defrauded during his last 
rule of fully thirty millions, and burdened with an 
enormous taxation that oppressed every industry and 
checked development. A large part of these extor- 
tions was held and displayed by his adherents in the 
most unblushing manner, partly in estates taken from 
the nation or from institutes and occupied as grants 
or under Jease or trust, Santa Anna himself having 
increased his estates in Vera Cruz to princely propor- 
tions, and elsewhere by new accessions.” 


The efforts of the new government were directed 
for a time wholly to reform, one feature of which con- 
sisted in replacing the many ineflicient officials intro- 
duced in every department either by favor or with a 
view to serve as tools. Partisanship prevailed even 
now in many instances over merit, yet the chanze, 
involving a reduction of the excessive staffs,” proved 
most acceptable. At the same time the adminis- 
tration sought to secure itsclf by redistribution of 


Diaz, 20. Santa Anna’s health had anffered somewhat during the long im- 
prisonment at Porote, and his life had even been conspired against by a pariy 
of jarochus, as the coast rancheros of Vera Cruz were called. hil, Mit, Saute 
Anna, 410-20, 

» Notably the fine property of Encero, where he lately lived in rezal 
pomp. ‘Era sabido por tudos que de Vera Cruz hasta eerea de Jalapa todo 
el territoriy habia Weslo & ser propiedad suya.’ Lirera, Goh, de lle 6 

255, ete. From this Vera Cruz estate he derived a larve income by 1 
his in‘lucnee to monopolize, at tines exelusively, the market at the p nt 
Nor did he seruple at smugeting and other ileal methods, See sls the 
ministerial reports, Mer, Mem. Ret, S45, GO-2; Dl, Mem. Har, 5 et sei. 
Others came forth in asweeping invective Against this * “Tombre funesto! Hom: 
bre de maldicion!” who has consumed the wealth of the country, corr 
its institutions, violated all laws, betrayed all parties. ‘Bathers wil Geteh 
their chiliren to curse thee, and defranded widows and orphans ated impressed 
and betrayed soldiers and peasants will join in the outery,’ and soforia. Au 
apostrophe issued asa letter in Siglo NIX., Dee. 28, 1s44. 

“Santa Anna had issued over 12,000 army commissions between 1941-44, 
Rivera, Gob. de Meéxz., ii, 282. 
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certain leading gubernatorial and other positions, 
although not always with prudence. Paredes, tor 
instance, was disposed of with the comandancia gen- 
eral of Mexico, greatly to the discontent of this now 
popularized revolutionist.” Finances required special 
and delicate investigation, with a view to conform to 
the popular clamor for reduction of taxes and relief of 
industries, yet without hampering the treasury too 
much. One step in this direction was to check the 
enormous leakage in the shape of smuggling and thie 
evasion of just tax payments.% Economy, however, 
was a difficult task under the involved state of affairs 
inherited from the late administration. Echever- 
ria abandoned the portfolio of finance in January, 
Palacio surrendered it in despair two months later, 
and Luis de la Rosa held it only till August.* A 
loan was indispensable for giving a semblance of im- 
pulse to national defences, but the chambers dared 
not yield readily to a demand which had so lately 
proved a main cause for revolution. Yet the mere 
prospect of fresh imposts was enough to raise a 
thoughtless outery, in which joined lustily the horde 
of malecontents roused by official pruning operations, 
and the government was assailed for its very lack of 
power or means to put an immediate end to alilicting 
evils, such as the continued raid of Indians into the 
northern provinces. They even used against it, as an 
argument with the ignorant, such occurrences as the 
transit of Mercury, and an earthquake of great sever- 
ity which, on April 7th, did damage in diferent parts 


For appointments, sce Bolrtin Notic., Jan. 20, 23, Feb. 17, etc., 1845; 
San Miquel, Rep. Mex., 71-2; Dispos. Varias, v.47, ete.; Bistoamante, Man, 
Hist, Mor, MS., ii. 13, iii, 74,99; Monit, Constit., Ap. 19, 1845. The reor- 
genization of the departments was considered in Méc., Dietimen Pitatos Con- 
atit., IN45, 1-8; Dublan and Lozano, Ley. Mex., v. 4; Pap. Var., elxsii. pt 
7, elyxiii. pt 21, one point being the union of Aguascalientes with Zacatecas, 

“To which end informers were lure by a premium of two per cent on 
confiscations. Mér., Legis, Mej., April 1854, 351-4, Protest ayuiust free 
importation of cotton, VN. Leon, Dictimen sobre Alyodon, 1-8. 

“Tle was appointed on March 2th. Mee, Col. Ley, S446, 98; Pap, 
Var., Ixxxvi. ptaii. 14, 29-30. Thompsen comments on Echeverria’s hatred 
of foreigners, Lecoll, Mex, 90; Payno, Mex. y Cucst, Pinanc., 13. 
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of the republic, especially in the central part border- 
ing on the southern range of the valley of Mexico. 
Xochimileo suffered extremely, and in the capital a 
number of buildings were ruined, involving also sev- 
eral lives.* 

All these circumstances added fuel to party spirit, 
now stirred also by approaching elections. Feder- 
alists and Santanistas grew vociferous, and even 
the persecuted monarchists ventured to wag their 
tongues,” under the protecting folds of clerical gowns, 
and partly by virtue of the government’s invitation 
to send in suggestions for constitutional reforms, a 
task which now mainly occupied the attention of the 
chambers, as required by the late revolution.” The 
chief projects were those from the assemblies, and as 
these existed in virtue of the actual centralist consti- 
tution, it may be seen that the demand for a federal 
organic law could not prove overwhelming. The pro- 
posal to change the system was therefore rejected, 
partly also on the ground that a new appeal to the 
nation might place the issue at the mercy of army 
and mob leaders, with perhaps another dictator. The 
Santanistas had been watching the progress of the 


® The most severe shock here took place at 52 to 56 minutes past 3 Pp. M., 
with a marked recurrence on April 10th. The domeof the magniticent Santa 
Teresa chapel fell in; the San Lizaro hospital was ruined; the aqueduct was 
broken in several places, and so forth. ‘En Xochimileo no ha quedalo una 
casa,’ Lustumante, Nuevo Bernal Diaz, 31; /d., Mem, Hist, Mec., M&., ii. 
40-54. The virgin image de los Remedios was carried round to calm the ter- 
rifiel people, and the authorities took several cuiagtien together with 
meusurey tor relicf, Consult Jfouit, Constit., April 8 to May 4, 1545; also La 
Minerva, Diario Gob., and other journals; Cortina, Carta; Pap. Var., exciv. 
at 6, 

, % Comments on growth of this party in Amigo del Pueblo, July 5, 1845; 
Pap. Var., evi. pt viii. 33-5, 

* The invitation was issued on Dec. 10, 1844, As specimen of the con- 
flicting sugzestiuns may be noted: N. Leon, Dictdmen sobre Constit., 1-18; 
Coah., Iniviatica Reformes, 1-43; Dur, Il, 1-14; Oaj., Jd., 1-38; Mich., 
Hd., 1-14; Zre., fd, 1-34; Pap, Var, Ixxxv. pts 4-5. Also in Mouit. 
Constit., April 11, 13, May 13, 1545, Loletin Notic., Diario Gob., La Minerva, 
Amigo del Pueblo, and other journals. Comments in Bustamante, Mem. 
Jlist. Mex., MS., iii, 158-9; Gutierrez, Contest,, 24-32; Miranda, Expos, 18— 
53. Rivera, //ist, Jaltpa, iii. 637-9, 703, takes a very impartial view, 
although a federalist. Otero advocates strongly federalism. Lueryo, 63-4, 
118-36. While Rosa upholds a middle course. Pap, Var, xiii, pt vill, 40- 
6, ely. pt 5, elxxi. pt 17. 
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agitation, Their object was return to power at any 
price. They were tvo greatly in the minority at the 
moment to effect anything by themselves, but the 
federalists were stronger, and so they proposed a 
fusion, offering to sacrifice principles if their captive 
champion were adopted as joint leader. This was 
readily agreed to, as it had been substantially during 
the Urrea-Iarfas outbreak under Bustamante.” A 
positive declaration against the segregation of Texas 
was added to gain support from the hot-headed portion 
of the community, and emissarics were despatched in 
different directions to promote coUperation. In Puebla 
sympathetic manifestations became apparent; the still 
subsisting hostilities in the Mizteca region obtained a 
fresh impulse; the assemblies of Zacatecas and Yuca- 
can spoke firmly for a restoration of the constitution 
of 1824; the governor of Chihuahua was deposed by 
a bloclless uprising, and so also in Tabasco, although 
here the comandante militar Martinez prepared to 
assert with arms the supremacy of the federalists.” 

Santa Anna, who had lent the aid of his purse to 

hese manifestations, was daily waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to obtain his release in order to place himself 
at the head of forces, but the alarmed authorities 
hastened to send him out of the country.” This 
served greatly to diseoncert the plans laid; neverthe- 
Juss, the factions at Mexico resolved to strike a blow, 
availing themsclves of the well known federalist syim- 
pathy there, and the popularity of their chief among 
ecrtain sections of the rabble and of the army, which 
had become discontented under the economic pressure 
of a distressed government." On June 7th, accorl- 

* This president also enlisting the federalists just before his fall, as Santa 
Anny likewise attempted to do. 

“This the mast pronounced of the provincial manifestations took place on 
June Mth. For details concerning them all, see Siglo XLX., Munit, Constit., 
aud other journals during June and July 1s45. 

w+ Creys que con quince dias mas de existir en la Republica recobraria 
su imperio,’ Bustamante, Nacvo Bernal Dias, i. 22. 

MT Among the promoters are named the reconciled Tornel, Bores, deputy 


for Yucatan, Lafragua, Farias, and Ulaguibel, who is said to have written the 
prouunciamiento, 
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ingly, General Rangel of the artillery’ entered the 
palace with some of the seduced troops, and seized the 
pemeent and three of his ministers. Fortunately 

errera had, in anticipation of an outbreak, taken pre- 
cautions; and warned by the war minister who had 
eluded the rebels, Uraga, the colonel in command at 
the palace, hastened to the rescue with a strong force. 
A. brief though sharp contest, involving a loss of 
twenty-three men, sufficed to reduce the intruders; 
and clsewhere similar prompt measures served to 
counteract the effort of conspirators, who with bell- 
ringing and shouts of Federation and Santa Anna! 
sought to rally the populace. Rangel was captured 
in a hiding-place, yet let off by a sympathetic court- 
martial with ten years’ confinement to Acapulco 
fortress,™ while the rebellious troops were distrib- 
uted in different directions to brood and brew fresh 
trouble. The Tabasco movement was also quelled, 
with the arrest of the leader. 


102 Seized in December as a leading Santauist officer. Boletin Notic., Dec, 
29, Is44. 

43 Among the fallen was Captain Othon, the captain of the guard which 
joined Ranycl. 

1 This court, one of Santa Anna's permanent institutions, was now dis- 
solved by the congress, The defenve and judgment were based on technicali- 
ties, Reyuena, Dejensa del Gen. Rangel, 1-16; dd., Sequida Defensa, 1-8, of 
80 shallow an order that the court was assailed and obliged to defend itself. 
dianyel, Expos, por ta Corte, 1-53. For additional details, see Pap. Var., 
xiv. pts 4-5, Ixxxv. pts 10-12, Ixxxvi. pt. 3, exeviii. pts 1-2; Jirera, Mex, 
Fint., i, 23, with account of the palace movement; alvo Monit. Constit., 
June 1, 8 to 26, 1845, passim, and other journals. Bustamante, Mem. List, 
Mez., MS., ii. 123-73, 211, iii. 18-20, GU-7. Some of angel's fellow-ollicers 
were desraded. 

13 7Tah,, Manif. que hace el Com., 1-19; Amigo del Pueblo, July 19, 1845, 

The following additional authorities have been consulted for the foregoing 
chapter: Bustamante, Vor de la Patria, MS., viol; Id., Gabinete Mer, 08- 
104, 155-7, 205-12, ii, 55-7, 14-200; Ld, Nuevo Bernal Diaz, i. 18-32, G7- 
70, 00-2; Id., Jlist. Iturbide, 214, 201-3; Td., No hay l’eor Cuiia, 1-15; Ie., 
Santa Anna, passim, Ms., ii. 1-8, 17-26, 40, 46, 54-00, S1, 127-8, MS., iii. 
22-61; Iil., Mem, para la List, Mex., MS., i.-iii. passim; /d., Diario Mex., 
MS., xhii. 291-2, 336, xliv.-xlvi. passim; Jd., Diario Lract? Mex., MS., nos 
Sand 5; Dublan und Lozano, Legisl. Mej., iii, 583-6, 709-10, 722 3, Toa, 
iv. passim, v, 10-11, 17-15; Cortes Diar, Congreso, iv. no. 91, 1751; Coun 
Globe, 1842-3, 62; Willie, Noticias Mact* Pithl., 80, 32, 53-7, 76-7, ap. W255 
Arrillayja, Rrcop., US38, 204-6, May 1849-April 1520, 1 3; Ni'es' 8S, fin, 
and Mee, i. WG-19; Jd, Register, Vii, 97, 113, viii, 354. lix. 17, Isi. GG, Ty, 
241, 322, xii. 51, 64, 96, 145, 163-4, 192, 210-11, ¢ 305, Ixii—Iyy. pe vim, 
lxvi, 211, 257, 292, 305-6, 321, 320, 337-8, 353, lavii. 2, 175, 195, 250-7, 
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273, 304, 321, 343, 368, 385, Ixviii. 129, Ixix. 83, 91, 99, Ixxiv. 310-12; 
Domenech, Jlist. du Mex. -y ti, 158-201; Derecho Lutern. Mex. +) Sd pt, 218-32; 
Mcx., Col. Ley. y Ord., Jan.-May 1s54, vi. 14-20; Mer., Col, Leyes Fund., 
227-63; Mér., Legisl. Mcj., 1848, 493-4; ‘1850, 53-6; 1853, April-July, 3S1- . 
531-4; Meéx., Col. Leyes y Deer. 1840, 436-3, 507, 620-1, 771; IS41, 161-85; 
le44-6, passim; 1845, 366-77, 465, 492-3; Cuevas, Dspos. Dif, Francia; Dis- 
poosic. Farias, vy. fol. 40-47; Archivo Mex, Col. Le mea, 1. 147-03; Rivera, [Lat 
dalapa, iii, passim; Zd., Gob. de Méx., il. iz0. 227-75; dd., Maz, Pint., i, 22- 
3, 143-5, 157-01; Enxtado May. Gral. Ejér., 4-8; Novarro, loforme sobre sree 
Revol., 1OS; Zarco, List, Congreso, i. 50-5, 62; Gonzalez, Mist. Aquascal., Vii2- 
Sierra y Koxso, Discurso en Sta Paula, 1-8; Jenkins’ Mist. Mex. n 22-3, 43, 
125; Vos, Lstadist* Part, Silao; Payno, Méx, y Cuest. Finane., 13; Navarro ¢ 
Ibarra, Discurso, 1-15; Perez, Dice® Grogr* , ete., i. 935-7, ii. 415-36, ii. 173 - 
$0; Suarez, Informe, 8-9, 18-19, 108-9; Hunt's Merchants’ Maq,, ix. 231, xi. 
S71, xii. 376, xiv. 98-9; NL Am. Rev., xeviii. LAT; Variedadss Jurip., iii, 
112-35, 157-06; zeta, Man, de Alcaldes, 1-252; Abusos de Poder Judic.; 
Cobre, "Tabaco y Prést.; Heller, Reisen i He Mex., 53-7, 64-5; Stephens’ Yue., ii. 
245-7; Guerra entre Mex, y Et. Un., 22-3; Peiia y Pein, Prictica For., iv. 
1-300; A/maraz, Memor. Nietlale., M4; Coronel, Doc. Hist. ese Ba; La 
Cruz, v. G33, G37; Anaya, Alocuc, Tabas,, 1-14; Fossey, Mex, 17) 2Su-7, 
535-6; Cortina, Cartilla Moral Mil., 1-59; id., Carta & los ki lity Youny's 
Hist, Mez., 260-328; Alvarez, Vi indicacion, 1 “24; Licnton’s Debates in Coupe, 
xiv. 404-0; Tratro de Sta Anna, Gbesrrv, Com., 1-10; N. Leon, Lict, sobre Ref. 
Constl., 1-18; N. Leon, Dirt. aohre Alqodon, 1-8; Alm, (Gira: Man. 4 Gain, 
1842, 5-31; OS-1Ul; Raruires, Mem, poradlist. Thuan, 
13-16, 15-10; Citian'e Travels, 1. 50-73, W371; Bravound Aleey Munir’, 
1-35; EL Voto de Soa., 1843, 118-19, 179-80, 211, 255, AU; ISsd4, 251; Cones, 
Acusacion contra el ‘Auditor, 1-24; Basadre, El Gral. d sua Compatriotas, 1s; 
Thompsows Recall. Mer, 3. 11, 82-08, 115, 124-31, 190, 167-2009, 2-1, 
Q7A-7; Cabillero, Hist. A im., 15; Anaten Minit. Fomeuto, ii, 771-0 HY 
Geog. Cir, 17-31; Miranda, Exposie, Publ., 18-58; Couto, Defensa; Monit 
Coustit. Lel., 1345, March—June, passim; Dice. Corte Super, Justit. sohre A ise 
tencias, 1- iM: Jay's Mex, War, 74-8; Algqunas Observ., 1-20; Mea, Dict. sobre 
Convoc., 1-20; Mec., Manif, y Conroc., Dec. 1341, 1-22; Mex., Canes Crist. 
Sa Anna, 1-180; Méx., Decreto sobre Aleabe' ‘as, 12h; Aer. Junta de Mineria, 
1-1lz; Méc., Deeretos Min, 1845, no. 34; Mer, "El Congreso tle ISje, 1-6; Mer, 
Plana Mayor, 1342, 1. 34; Mée., Reylam, Santa Nae; Lacroix, Aan. des 
Voy, 4 Aunce, 183-201; Busto, stad. Rep. Mea, iii, ist pt, 215; #! Pazon- 
adorn, March 1, 1848, 4; Saata Anna, Meanif.; Id., Cause Crim., 1-245, ap. 
153-50; /il., Expoe. a la Cdimara, 1-43; Id., Carrespoul, entre el Supr. Goh. Ny 
1-51; /4., Dirt, Gran Jurwlo, 1-24; Iil., Apel. al Buen Criterio, 8-14; D1, 
Proceso, 1-55; Id, Bxped, Kormarlo, 1-176; Weiehardt, Die Vereiniy!, Staaten, 
1-447; Taylor's Sper. Press, 22, G12, Gla; Robinnon’a Mer. and Mer Mit, 
Chieftains, 195-200, 245-65; Meanifestac, Que hace el Comaud, en Geir, 1=19; 
Macgreypor's Pro}. "Amer., 1. G47; Colima, Rejle x. 6 Notas, 1-8; El Presi- 
deute Provis. & lus Tropa; Mayer's Tis " Tid, Mex. Ax, 
323-32; dd, Mex. ax It Was, 157-8, 202-6, Nac., 1544, 
g.-Nov., pas Laniacois, Hist, Mej., xii. 2 ahs Seale, Diaria 
Otic. Jan, Tag 1875, 6; Nowy, Annales Voy., xey, 2 , CIX, | 
Payo de N. Mex., Aug. 2-9, 1815; Masson, Ole Potvin, 61 ll 
Savta Aana Exsposic., 43; *Marmier, Lea Nour, Von., ti, 65-101; Somiaca? 
Service Afloat, 23-32; Mata y Reyes, Gravion Cir, Rohertson’s Visit to 
Mex,, i, VA7-S; La Minerva, is45," Mareh—June, passim; Michoacan, Iujgormes 
Dados, 1-25; Mér., Doc. Relativ., Ultimatum, 44-05, 112-25; Mew, Besa 
Oryinivas, AD; Lista Daiios Demolic. Parian, Ms., 1-7 ulieriez, Carte y 
Opin., 1-96; Id., Contestarion, 1-17; Tornel, Nucion Mej., 73-7; 8. L. Potosi, 
Pian ane el Gobrrnador, 3-10; Mihl napfordt, Vermich ciner Ge tre nen, i, 358- 
420, ii, 241-05, 503-7; Pinart Cold., Print., nos 525, 729, 750, 731, 735; Long's 
Am. aud West Lud. USG6-7; Belacian Hist, Asamblea de Quer., 1-06; Ponton's 
Larthyvukes, 73; Pabel. Nac., lod4, Uct.-Dee., passin; Colina, Lepresent., 
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Piezaa Justific. Conducta Polit., 10-36; Manif. Gral. Alvarrz, 32-41, 57-68, 
133-58; Yuc., Inf. sobre Cuusas free. Cambios Polit., 8-11, 56-65; Supl. Diar, 
Gob. Még., March 31, 1838, 74-83, 127-43, 107-219; Rosa, Discurso en la Ala- 
meda, 32-46; Salinas del Pefion Blanco; Paredes y Arrillaga, Contestac. que 
d la Circular, 3-22; Méz., Ayunt. Expos. Plaza Vol.; Estrada, Mer. y et 
Archiduque, 33-5; Tam., Reglam, Gob. Municip., 28-9; Observ. sobre Pro- 
yecto Baves Org., 1-10; Méx., Exposic. al Presid’® Provis., 1-16; Méz., 
dteglam. p Gob, Junta Nac, Legisl., 1-20; Méx., Dict. sobre Convoc. ; Gutierrez, 
Contest. al Libelo, 17-24; Pap. Var., xiv. pts 4, 5, 6, xvi. pt 12, xxvi. pts 6, 
7, 8, 10, xxxix. pts 11, 13, 16, 20, xli. pt 19, xlii. pts 5, 8, xlix. pts 16, 17, 
liii. pt 6, lvii. Re 6, lxxvii. pt 2, lxxxii. pts 7, 8, 9, Ixxxiii. pts 4, 11, Ixxxiv. 
pts 1, 2, 3, 6, Ixxxv. pts 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, evi. pt 8, exxi. pt 1, exxii, pt 2. 
exxx. pt 1, cl. pt 1, 2, cliv. pt 1-10, 13, clv. pts 5, 12, 14, clvi. pts 1, 2, 3, 21, 
22, clxv. pt 16, clxxi. pt 17, clxxii. pt 7, elxxiii. pts 19, 21, clxxv. pt 9, 
elxxxv. pt 3, cxciii. pts 7, 8, cxciv. pt 6; Lscalera y Llana, Méx, /ist. 

script., 69-80; Museo Mex., ii. 39-40, iii, 438-40, iv. 400; Barbachano, 
Mem. Camp., 50-67; Boletin de Notic., Dec. 1844, Jan.-March 1845, passim; 
Coah., Inic. Reformas, 1-43; Doc. Relat. Junta Artesanos, MS., 1-17; Correo 
Nac., Dec. 2, 1847, Jan. 20, 1848; Villa-Amor, Biog. Gen, Sta Anna, 17-21; 
Dur, Inic. Reformaa, 14; Rivero, Méx. en 1842, 74-136, 240-1, 307; Yue., 
Exposic. del Gob.; Id., Tratado que Crlebrd, 1-18; Id., Mem., 1846, 4, annex 
no. 26; Id., Mem. Leida, 1815, pp. iii.-v.; Id., Manif. Gob. Provis., 1-70; 
Soc. Mex. Geog. Bol., iii. 455-69, 2 ép., iv. 746; Arrangoiz, Méj., ii. 250-69; 
Ancona, Hist. Yue., iii. 326-81; Méx., Mem. Hacienda, 1870, 247, 255-6, 
1037-41; Jd., Mem. Guerra, 1841, 40-1; 1344, 4, 11-0, 54-9, 90; 1545, 1-5, - 
aunexes nos 1-!]4 and B; 1846, 10; /d., Mem. Justicia, 1844, 3-26, 61-9, an- 
nexes nos 1-7; 1545, 1-33, 63; Jd., Mem. Re’ac., 1844, 1-86, annexes nos 4.- 
exxxii. 1-20; 1845, 1-128; 1546, annex A, pp. 48-66; 1547, 45-6, annexes, pp. 
48-66; 1850, 10-34, annexes nos 1-10; Jd., Minist. Leluc. Exter., 1 1.3 U.S. 
Govt, cong. 27, ses. 2, H. Ex. Doc. 269, vol. v. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


POLITICAL COMMOTIONS. 
1845-1847. 


José Joagrin pe Herrera as ConstITcTIONAL PRESIDENT—OPrPosITION 
To uis Poticy on THE TEXAN QursTION—PREPAKATIONS FOR War— 
Ancunsnor Posava’s Cocrse—PLan or San Luis Porosi—Hernena 
Drvosep—Pareprs as ProvistoNAL Presipent—DissaTisFacrion— 
Revoitetion at GCADALAJARA—DPAREDES OVERTHROWN—SANTA ANNA 

RecaLLeD—He 18 Evecrep Presipest—Gomez Farias as VICE-Pirs- 
IVENT ASSUMES THE Executive OFFiIvE—SanTa ANNA SuPekseves Him, 


Tue provisional president and his cabinet favored 
the policy of setthug the Texan and American ques- 
tions by compromise;* but they encountered violent 
opposition from the press, the people, and the army, 
all of whom clamored for war. Amid the confusion, 
it had been arranged that the presidential office shou! 
be filled by a president constitutionally chosen. Con- 
gress, on the 14th of September, 1845, counted the 
votes cast by the departments, and declared José Joa- 
quin de ILerrera elected;* and ou the 16th he was 
formally installed. In his inaugural address Presi- 
dent Herrera promised to abstain from partisanship 
and to look after the army and finances. OF the 
Texan question he spoke vagucly.? 

1 The relations of the U.S. with Mexico on the Texan and other questions 
are folly trented elsewhere, 

7Vera Cruz, Puebla, Oajaca, Guanajnato, Jalisco, San Luis Potosf, 

» Aguascalientes, Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, Durango, Chihuahua, 

», aud Yueatan voted for him, Mutlan and Lozano, Ley, Mec, ve 

p Men, Col Ley. yw Dere,, S446, 285; Bestamante, Mem, list, Mer, 

Ms., ni. 02; Td, N@? Bernal Diez, 4s; Rivera, Mist, Ja'apa, iii. 705, 

Tie other candidates had been Manuel Gomez Pedraza aud Juan N. Almonte, 
2 HMerrera, Liscursy aule el Couy., 1-24 
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José Joaquin de Herrera was born in Jalapa in 
1792, and entered the Spanish army as a cadet of the 
Corona regiment in 1809.4 He was among the first 
to second Iturbide’s plan de Iguala, entered Mexico 
with the trigarante army, and was then commissioned 
a brigadier. Herrera aided the downfall of the em- 
peror, and in March 1824 became secretary of war 
under President Victoria, proving himself a good 
republican, and an honorable man, a character which 
he sustained to the end of his life. It was his up- 
rightness that gave him a political standing, his 
talents being only mediocre. 


Herrera thought that now was the best time to 
bring about the settlement of the Texan question, and 
save his country from a sanguinary, compromising, 
and ruinous war. But the press kept up its clamor, 
and the opposition qualified as perfidy and treason all 
attempts to maintain peace with the American usurp- 
crs, war being deemed the only recourse to save the 
national honor. The administration, under that pres- 
sure, had then, though regretfully, to adopt the war 
policy, which at once unified the opinion that had 
been formed in July; many who had formerly favored 
compromise being now for war. ILence the errone- 
ous Impression of the friends of the government that 
the division on the Texan question had ended. 

The departmental assemblies tendered all their re- 
sources, and private citizens vicd with one another in 
pecuniary contributions and offers of service. Local 
authorities organized the militia, and prominent. otti- 
cers asked to be employed against the Americans. 

Soon after Herrera’s election, and before his inau- 
guration, the members of the cabinet, namely, Cuevas, 


‘Te was in the battles of Aculeo, Guanajuato, and Puente de Cableron, 
Af 


during the revolutionary war, which won him a medal of honor, 
active service, he was, in Nov. IS14, promozel ta captain, In IS] 
nally defeated the insurgents, under Mariscal Avila at San Pedr 
all their artillery and other war material, He continued servin 
till Vet. 1820, When as a licut-col he applied for and obtained lls retirement. 
He then settled in Perote, and opened an aputhecary’s shop. 

Husr. Mex., Vou. V. 1 
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Riva Palacio, Garcia Conde, and La Rosa, resiyned 
their offices, as if fearful of the situation in which they 
had placed themselves. The following were then 
called to succeed them: Manuel de la Peiia y Peiia, 
seerctary of relations; Bernardo Couto, of justice; 
Pedro Fernandez del Castillo, of the treasury; and 
Pedro Marfa Anaya, of war.’ These ministers had 
to face the old evils, and also to meet much opposition 
hy reason of supposed Jukewarmness on the war ques- 
tion. 

Several officers of the first division, stationed in 
Querétaro and San Luis Potosf, refused to obey the 
orders sent them to advance upon the frontier, and 
mutinicd.6 General Paredes asked leave to visit 
Mexico, where he could verbally arrange the plan for 
the campaign in Texas; but it was not granted, as he 
was suspected of an intent to revolt against the gov- 
ernment, as Alyarez had done in Guerrero.” 

The army was discontented, owing to reforms the 
exccutive had desired to introduce, though he had 
abandoned his project in order to induce it to march 
with alacrity to the frontier. Paredes was finally 
summoned to Mexico, and ordered to surrender his 
command to Filisola, but his officers opposed the 
change of commanders,’ and Paredes then detained 
the force that under Gaona was on the way to Saltillo. 

A plan was now favored by the tricnils of the gov- 
ernmeut to call on the clergy to contribute to the 
support of the national honor with a loan of fifteen 
quillion dollars. It was seconded by both houses of 
congress, and it seemed as if the hour of trial for the 
church had cone. It was saved this time, however, 


J Conto was succeeded Oct. 20th by Demetrio Montes de Ova. Rivera, Hist. 
weape, iii, TL, 

© Alleging that they hid not received the necessary supplies for a eam- 
paisn. Basteamente, Meant, Hist, Mec, MS. ii, 21. ii, 5-10, 

ile prevented the departure of an expedition for California, amd liberated 
Gen. Rangel, who biel been ordered as a prisouer to Acapulco, 

* Bustamante has it that itwas by Paredes’ own suggestion; and even sar- 
mises that Texan gold intlueuved the movement. Mua. dist. Mew, M3., ie 
o2u, 
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by its friends. The metropolitan of Mexico was now 
Doctor Manuel Posada y Garduiio, the first arch- 
bishop appointed after Mexico became a nation.° 

It was rumored and believed that Paredes intended 
to set up a convention and a triumvirate; and it was 
also known that Santa Anna, then in Cuba, contem- 
plated a return to Mexico.” Affairs came to a climax 
when the army of the reserve, numbering about 5,000 
men,” made a pronunciamiento on the 14th of Decem- 
ber at San Luis Potosf, instead of marching to Texas 
as ordered by the government, the object of which 
movement was to depose the administration and to 
sect up another better suited to their views." The 
assembly of San Luis Potosi seconded the plan; and 


* Dr Posada was born in San Felipe el Grande, or del Obraje, in the prov- 
ince of Mexico, on the 27th of Sept. 1780, He had, previous to his cpisco- 
pate, held high positions in the church, university, and government, aud 
toward the end of 1824 was a senator in the national congress. In 1533, being 
the chancellor of Mexico, he was exiled from his country and went to resisle 
in the U.S., returning in 1534. His consecration as archbishop was May 31, 
1540, He made himself very useful with his talents and experience, as well 
as his personal and pecuniary services, several times aiding the national 
treasury with large sats from beth the ecclesiastical revenues and his own 
private fortune, ‘The archbishop was remarkable for his kindness and atfabil- 
ity, as well as for his learning, conversational powers, and fondness for liter- 
ature and the fine arts, March 31, 1546, he had asevere attack of congestion, 
fiom which he rallied; but on the 21st of April it came on again with greater 
force, and he succumbed on the last day of the month, His fnncral was on 
a magnificent scale, Arroniz, Biog, Mex, 207, 270-1; Sost, Mpiscop, Mer, 
250-3; Bustamenute, Gabinete Mex., i, 199, ii. 58-9, 05; Dhompson's Recuil. 
aler., W-1, 

It was likewise reported that Yucatan had resolved to organize herself 
as an independent republic under the constitution of IS24, Lierra, Mist, Je- 
tape, ii. 721, Nov. 20th, Paredes wrote the president that he was in daily 
ipt of revolutionary plans from all quarters. ‘The peuple, he said, wanted 
a chance of government by any means. As for himselt, he saw that ‘the gov- 
erpment has neither plin nor principles, and is wholly controiled by the waim 
of factions.” Afézx., Contrstue, hechidas, 6, in Pinart Coll, 

"Porming the first and sccond brigades, commanded respectively by Fii- 
sela and Gauna, They arrived at Sun Lais Potosi on the sth of June, 12 
Ajniga del Puchto, W545, July Sth and Sept, 2d, 27 and 124; Bustamante, Mesa, 
dist, Mex., iv. 93-105, 

12 Amoug the che 
all.wed to land on) 
ten 1 §., que. de acn 
a iwlependencia y nuestra p 
ten. The main poiats weve to dis 
niinistration, and to convoke ane 
itute the nation, In the me 
by Paredes. Mes, Col. Ley. Fowl, 
Ms., iii, 192; Miccra, List. Jalapr, iii, 





























s preferred agains: the government, was this: it had 
exican territory and to resnle at the capital the plenipo- 
do conel actual gabinete viene ad eomprae 
ionalidel’ Lhe vesolutions adupte.) were 
atin the authority of the existing ad- 
linary congress With ample powers to 
1 time the execuiive autlouriiy to be held 
70; Bustamante, Mem. List, Mec, 
fie 
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on the 15th Paredes proclaimed that he had assumed 
the task of reorganizing the republic, and of uphold- 
ing the national rights which had been outraged by 
the United States. This pronunciamiento, it has 
been said, was promoted with the view of establishing 
a monarchical government.” Whether it was so or not, 
it met with the support or indifference of those who 
wanted Herrera’s administration overthrown, and was 
soon seconded or tolerated throughout the republic." 

Amidst the confusion caused by these events, con- 
gress sat on the 28th of December, 1845, after a rev- 
olutionary movement initiated at the capital by the 
Celaya regiment had been quelled. The govern- 
ment could no longer offer any resistance to the hostile 
elements concentrated atthe capital. The revolution 
was proclaimed in the Ciudadela early in the morning 
of the 30th by General Valencia. President Herrera 
surrendered the government on the same day, and re- 
tired to his house." 

The revolutionary chicf and his army entered the 
capital on the 2d of January, 1846, and on the same 
day called a mecting of general officers. In a brief 
address he made known his resolution to uphold the 
national liberties and personal rights, and then Jail 
hetore the meeting a plan that in his opinion would 
pat an end to the evils the nation was undervoing, 


Paredes in his address glowingly depicted the happiness enjoyed hy 
Mexivo during the Spanish vieeregal sway, comparing that condition with 
the present misery, Which, it must be contessed, he did not exavverate, 

44 Conuress and the exeeutive opposed the projects of the revalutionists in 
the decrees of Dee. 25d. The powers of the litter were also enlarged for the 
next six months; but all availed nothing. Lila and Loweno, Lea. Mer, 
Vv. W-108; Mex, Col, Ley. y Dee, 1544-6, BUU-11, BIT, B05; Bustamante, 
Mem, Mist, Mer, MS,, iii, 206-7, 220-1, iv. 1. Several departmental assem- 
lies at first refused to second the revolution, but afterward acquiesced. 
Others gave it their approval at once. La Prudeucia, oll journ, of Guan., 
aleanee al nv. 6S, Dec, 24 and 25, IN45; Mex., Boletin Ovic.. no. 3, Dee. 27, 
In45; Mem, Iistor., Jan, 2-16, 1340, passim; La Cruz, v. 637; Mivera, fist. 
Jalapa, iii, T24-9, 

}% Paredes had then his headquarters in Huchnetoca. 

16 Full particulars un events in Mexico from Sept. 16th to Dec. 30th are 
given in Bustamante, Mem, Mist. Mex., M3., tii, 1-223 passim; Id., Nurvo 
Beroal Diaz, i. 35-120; Dispos. Var., v.43; Dublan and Lozano, Ley. Mex, 
vy. 1U0-19. 
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and requested that it should be discussed with free- 
dom. The plan, set forth in ten articles, was approved 
almost unanimously, the only dissentient votes beiny 
those of generals José Alcortaand José Maria Mifion.” 
The junta of representatives assembled on the 3d, 
elected Mariano Paredes y Arrillaga president ad in- 
interim, and on the next day placed him in office.” 


Mariano Paredes y Arrillaga was born in the city of 
Mexico on the 6th of January, 1797. He entered the 
Spanish army as a cadet on the 6th of January, 1812. 
Though he saw much active service in that eventful 
period, having taken part in twenty-two actions, he be- 
came captain only in March 1821, at which time he 
joined Iturbide, and entered the capital with the triga- 
rante army. With the marqués de Vivanco he pro- 
claimed liberty at Puebla in February 1823. In 1831 
he was promoted to colonel, and the next year to briga- 
dier-general.” Aftera campaign south of Morelia he 
was made a general of division. He aided Santa Anna 
to establish the Bases de Tacubaya, destroying the 


"The ten propositions were as follows: 1, The citizens that were excr- 
cising the legislative and excentive functions have ecasel to act. 2, A junta 
of representatives of the departments—two for each department—appointel 
by the yeneral-in-chief of the army, will at once chouse the person that 
is to wichl the supreme executive authority, until the extraordinary congress 
which is to constitute the nation shall assemble, pursuant to art. 3 of the 
plan adopted at San Luis Potosi, Dec. 14, 1545. 3. ‘The junta aforesaid to 
dissolve iminediately after choosing the acting president. 4. The powers of 
such president to be those preserilad by law; he will not go beyond them, 
except to provide for the defence of the national territory; but always respee'- 
ins the gnaranties preseribet by the laws, 5, The acts of the acting pr 
dent’s iniuisters to be amenable to the fivat constitutional congress. 6. T! 
president, eight daysafter assuming his oflice, shall conveke the extraordinary 
congress, to meet in fonr months atthe capital. 7,8, and Ycontinne in ottice 
the council, otlicials, and judiciary, 1, ‘The person to he perseented for po- 
litical opinions previously expressed. Méz., Col. Ley. Bund., 271-3; Zane 
cois, Hist, Mej., xii, 405-6, 

The junta thenadjourned sine die. Its president was Archbishop Po- 
sada, andl the secretaries Juan N, Almonte and Bernardo ruimbanla, Amur 
its other prominent members were Laicas Alaman, Carlos M, Jjustamante, 
generals Nicolis Bravo, Jou Mo Tornel, ant Peclro Ampuiia, and Bistiop 
Lardio of Yucatan, Mex, Col. Ley. Fuuil., 271-6, 316, 372-3; Zamacyis, Mit 
Mij., xii, AWD; Memor. Histor, Jan. 5, S46. 

19 His quarrelsome disposition lad lost him the favor of the chief of the 
army, and he was sent to serve in the western states, Paredes bezan te take 
part in political atfiirs in Iss, and trom that time was an uphulder of ceutral- 
lam. Riccra, Gub, de Wew., ii, 102, 250-Us, 
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constitution of the Siete Leyes, and setting up the 
strongest dictatorship that was ever inflicted on Mex- 
ico, The government did not, however, reward him 
as he had expected, he being merely retained as 
comandante general of Jalisco, where his despotism 
made him hateful. Paredes possessed no qualifica- 
tion but that of brute courage. It is said of him, 
however, that he refused to “accept the presidential 
salary during the time he held the executive oftice, 
contenting himself with the pay of a general. 


After promising in his inaugural address to devote 
his whole attention to the consolidation of order in 
the interior, and to the defence of the country’s honor 
and rights in the impending trouble with the United 
States, President Pareles formed his cabinet with 
the following-named ministers: Luis Parres, of the 
treasury; Joaquin Castillo y Lanzas, of relations; 
Luciano Becerra, bishop of or of justice and ee- 
clesiastical affairs; and Juan N. Almonte, of war.” 

The new government endeavored to bring order out 
of the chaos: existing in the treasury, and issued strin- 
gent measures to clear the country of highwaymen 
and gamblers. Other important deerees were also 
massed with the view of decreasing the number of pub- 
ie offices, and of bringing about an arrangement of 
business in the several departments. The press was 
allowed a certain freedom tor the diseussion of public 
atizirs, with a warning not to abuse it.* 

Jn the interval preceding the convocation of a con- 
stituent congress, the press and publie warmly dis- 

Bustamante, Mem, Ilist. Mex, MS,, iv. 1-3, 18-22: Id, Nueva Bernal 
Deez i W7-Ws EC Tewipo, dan. 25, ISb; cere Ae jee 36-2505), 
275-6. Changes soon occurred in the cabinets Purres boing suceceded hy 
Mansel Eduardo Gorostiza, aud the latter in May by the banker Francisco 
lrarbe, ‘The president i hin Almonte snipersedy do him with 
José Maria Toruel, whieh gready dis eh the monurehisias and te get rid 
ot Alinoute intel him tuinister to Frances but he remaine | in Pbudbuna at 


the sileof Santa Anna, Disuep Tceerra was replaced by Jose Maria Jimenez. 
e The Diario ie (rotderag or ala ae Sy Ds hi, sand Bao the arene wis 
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cussed the question of form of government. Some 
were of the opinion that the restoration of the consti- 
tution of 1824 was the only possible means of saving 
the country; others favored the central régime; and 
there was not wanting a number among the property 
owners and merchants who advocated the supposed 
advantages of a constitutional monarchy with a for- 
cign prince.” At last the expected convocation was 
decreed on the 26th of January, 1846, its authorship 
being attributed to Licas Alaman. This document 
conveyed the idea that the extraordinary congress 
would carry out the fifth proposition of the San Luis 
plan of December 14, 1845, and also take into consid- 
eration such measures as the executive should suggest 
to save the rights and dignity of the nation.* 

The law met with a strong opposition on the part of 
a!l republicans, who suspected in the government the 
project of carrying out Iturbide’s plan of Iguala. 
With powerful arguments they maintained that the 
idea of a monarchy in Mexico was not only contrary 
to the wishes of the Mexican people, but also one that 
was not at all feasible, there being no such thing as 
a nobility in the country. 

Meantime the government was convinced that a 
war with the United States was inevitable, and made 
strenuous efforts to create resources wherewith to sup- 
port au army in the field. The opposition press did 


22 The idea of a monarchical government found a freer expression in the fact 
that many, and perhaps the chic, persons appuinted to draw up the convoca- 
tion were believed to have monarelic proclivities, The newspaper £0 Tiempo 
now appeared, boldly upholding these preferences, among whose chief con- 
tributurs were Alaman, Diez de Bonilla, Tale, Elgnero, and other able 
writers, About this time there were rumors of a Spauish invasion to place a 
Spenish prince on a Mexican throne. Avramyoiz, Mej., ti 271; EL Tiempo, 
Ap, 4 aml 17, IS46; Zonacvis, Uist. Mej., xii, A1G-17; Busteamrate, Nueco 
Bernal Liaz, i, 127-62; Tl, Mem. list. Mee. Ms., iv. 21-8, 47-152, passim; 
Memor. Histir., Feb. 7 and 28, 1846. 

4 Congress was to be conipused of 160 deputies, representing the following 
nine classes, namely al esate owners and acriculturists 35; merchants Ju; 
miners 14; manifacturers 14; literary professions If; masistracy 10; prblie 
functionaries 10; clergy aul army, cach 20. The deputies were to be chosen 
by the respective classes. ‘The qualiiieations required of them may be seen 
in the decree. El Tiempo, Jan. 23, IS4G: Wemar. Mist, Jan. 28, ISM; Zama 


coit, List, Muj., xii. 421-3; Mew, Vol. Ley. y Dec., ddd, 310-47, 
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not fail to remind the rulers that the fronticr was in 
imminent danger of invasion, demanding that the 
troops Paredes had diverted from its defence, and 
brought with him from San Luis Potosi, should be 
sent back at once, and not kept in idleness at the 
capital. These suggestions were soon carried out, 
after the government was apprised of the advance 
laovements made by General Taylor. The utmost 
activity was then exercised to place a respectable 
army on the frontier.* Troops, artillery, and money 
were also sent to Vera Cruz, where it was feared tlie 
enemy would land forces. Some provision was like- 
wise made for the defence of the ports on the Pacitic. 

The position of the government was daily becoming 
more and more difficult, for it had not only to pro- 
vide means to meet the invaders wheresoever they 
night appear, but also to withstand the deadly at- 
tacks of the opposition press, which now openly ac- 
cused it of an intention to set up a monarchy in 
Mexico. Federalists, ecntralists, and the personal 
supporters of Santa Anna were now working in uni- 
son and threatening to upset the government. This 
decided aggression prompted the adoption of restrict- 
ive measures against the press,” which were virtually 
an attack against the republicans and tended to widen 
the breach. The president then, with the view of 
allaying if possible the hostility of parties at a time 
when he needed general codperation, issued on the 
2ith of April a manifesto, promising to sustain the 
republican form till the nation shuuld resolve upon a 
change. This did not save him, however, from being 
set up by the opposition press as an enemy of the 
institutions of the country. Ife was also accused of 





7+ 4 loan of $1,500,000 was raised +o fit out the troops that were forwarded 


to Micr. 
* Lhe oflicisl journal on the 12th of March said that the freedom to dis- 


cuss the question of form ot government must cease. Even that restriction 
being alittle liter deemed insuiiicient, another circular was issued to hol the 
authors, publishers, aud printers of such articles amenable; and under its 
provisions several arrests were made in April. Mew, Col. Ley. y Dee., 144-0, 
3ou-3; Vublun aud Lozano, Ley. Wea, ¥. 121-2, 
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neglecting to provide against Indian raids which had 
been frequent in Chihuahua, Durango, and Sonora. 
The situation was indeed critical; but amid so much 
trouble the government succeeded in placing the de- 
partmental revenues in sucha good condition that 
even the opposition press found reason to eulogize the 
measures by which that improvement had been at- 
tained. 

The first step taken by Minister Iturbe on his 
assuming the treasury portfolio, on the 2d of May, 
was to suspend payments,” with the view of applying 
all the receipts to the supportof the army. The next 
step was to notify the metropolitan chapter that the 
Mexican clergy were required to contribute $2,400,000 
of the forced loan decreed by congress, in monthly in- 
stalments of $200,000, of which this chapter’s share 
was $98,000. The archbishop finally agreed to con- 
tribute a smaller, though still heavy, sum.” 

The Santanists had by this time come to an under- 
standing, and resolved to make Guadalajara the cen- 
tre of a revolutionary movement to sect aside the 
existing government; and regardless of the ditlicul- 
ties the country was under, from the disasters sustained 
by her arms at the seat of war, which had caused 
the deepest pain to all patriotic citizens, a pronuncia- 
inicnto took place in that city on the 20th of May, 
under the lcadership of General José Maria Yatiez 
and other military officers, protesting against the law 
of the 26th of January.% All who opposed the re- 
publican system and the principles of the plan.were 
declared to be traitors. By the 6th article Santa 
Anna was proclaimed the leader of the great enter- 
prise.” The government, fearing that the movement 

% Mix., Col. Ley. y Dec., WSA4-6, 359-64. An exception was made in favor 
of the hospiciv de pobres of Mexico. 

* The vicar had notiliel the minister that the total revenue of the arclilio- 
cese did not come up to 8,000, 

ft had been preceded by one in Mazatlan under Col Rafacl Tellez on the 
Tth of May, 


® The preamble set forth that none of the constitutions set up, since tho 
suppression of that of 1524, lad Leuclited the country; that some vile Mex- 
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would be seconded elsewhere, specially in the capital, 
redoubled its vigilance to avert it. Soon after, on 
the Gth of June, the extraordinary congress, sum- 
moned under the ‘decree of January 26th, assembled, 

and on the same day began its labors. Paredes ap- 
peared before that body ‘and made a solemn declara- 
tion in favor of the republican system. On the 12th 
of the same month congress met and chose Paredes 
president ad interim, and Nicolds Bravo vice-presi- 
dent.” On the 20th the former was authorized to 
assume personal command of the land forces. The 
government was also empowered during six montis 
to procure means to carry on the war and for other 
purposes, though without seizing or hypothecating 
the property of persons or corporations. Paredes 
sent large sums,” and constantly increased the forces 
in the north. He adopted every possible precaution 
to prevent the spread of revolution.* But his efforts 
were of little avail, and he then resolved to surrender 
the executive anthority to Vice-president Bravo, who 
reluctantly, and only as a matter of duty, accepted 


icans had attempted the establishment of a throne occupied by a foreien 
priuce; that the law of Jan, 2uih to convoke an extraordinary conyzress was 
a mass of absurdities; and it was necessary to prevent the assemblins sof such 
a couyress to avert forcign intervention with the cmsequent destriction of 
the Mexican army, and “the dismissal of Mex, citizens from public oflizes; 
therefore, the m utional const:tution should be funded on the will of the 
majority of the people. ‘Lhe plan embraced ten articles, seven of which 
ouly were of national import, involving the objects mentioned in the text. 
Of Santa Anna, it is sail that he had ‘Aven the founder of the republic, and, 
his errors notwithstanding, ‘her strongest support, in spite of European 
I ilicy, and of the instigations of some wicked Mexicans.’ Lt was also sinted 
that Santa Anna had ever opposed usurpatic ms on the part of the northern 
repabhe, Méx., Col. Ley. Fund., 276-50; Rirera, Hist, dalapa, iii, 759- Sh 
Ls steennrnle, ‘Mon. Uist. Mez., MS. +» iv, 247-8; Ll Restaurador, Jane 2. 
Inds; Vanya Mist, Mex., 375-6. 

Seu decrees of June luth and oe Mézx., Col. Ley. y Dee., 1844-6, 
370-4: Vub'an and Lozano, Leg. Mex, 3, The republican form of 
yovernnmont having been adopted, the mons he ul organ, L/ Ziempo, retired 
from the field, after h: wing scattered among a considerable part of the com- 
jmunity its pernicious ide. <a, 

Wife. Col, Lew. y Dew, IS14-6, 375. 

= Having sceured the loan of one inillion dollars from the church. Mér., 
Aprntes List. Guerra, US-9, 70; Bustamante, Mem. list. Mex. MS., iv. 213; 
2s aoe 

3 [Te quartered troops in the capital, detached suspected officers, and 
arrested a number, 








-_ 
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the difficult position on the 28th of July. The cabi- 
net formed by Bravo consisted of the following min- 
isters, namely: José Joaquin Pesado, of relations; 
José M. Jimenez, of justice; Antonio Garay, of the 
treasury; and Ignacio Mora y Villamil, of war. This 
cabinet thought it was not the proper time now to 
frame a new constitution, and attempted to induce 
the congress to declare that the bases orgdnicas of 
1845 were the political constitution of the republic; 
with the view that after their acceptance, and the 
adoption of some regulations, that body should go 
into recess. But no project could now be developed, 
the republic having become the plaything of the mili- 
tary element. Anarchy reigned supreme. On the 
3d of August the garrisons of Vera Cruz and San 
Juan de Ulta revolted, proclaiming the plan of Guada- 
lajara; and early in the morning of the 4th General 
Salas, with upwards of 1,000 men that Paredes had 
fitted out to go with him to the front, did the same 
in the citadel of Mexico. Paredes succeeded in es- 
-eaping that same night, and expected to join a force 
he had despatched some days before to the ficld of 
operations, but was captured with some other officers, 
hy General Avalos, and brought back as a prisoner 
to the citadel.* Ata conference, afterward held by 
the belligerents on the 6th, it was resolved that 
Bravo's power should ecase, and the government 
troops aceept the plan adopted at the citadel,® pursu- 


3 After an imprisonment in a convent, Paredes was exiled from the coun- 
try on the 2d of Oct. 1846, just 10 months after he became the exccutive by 
Herrera's overthrow. In the various actas alopted by the several towns ag 
they accepted the revolution, he was called a traitur, It has been said 
avainst him that during his residence in France he intrigued to bring about 
Laropean intervention in Mexican affairs. When the Americans had oveu- 

ied Mexico he was residing in ‘Tulancingo, having eliled the American 
slockade. Thence he was called by the government at Querétaro, bat dil 
not go, alleging ill health, Hou rendered no service during the war, Ho 
afterward showed himself ayain in the revolutionary arena, opposed the 
treaties of peace with the U.S., but was defeated by Bustumante. Ie was 
included in the general aumesty of April Ist. Laws, Goh, de Mex, ii 
206. Paredes died in September of that year, leaving his family in poverty. 
It is recorded to his credit that he was an honest man in money matters, 
His management of public funds was without peculation, Bustamante, Mem, 
Mist. Mes. M3., iv. 8; Arravgqeiz, Mej., ii, 205, 

* The plan cousisted of a preaiubie in seven articles, and resvlutions in 
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ant to which Salas, as general-in-chief, in charge of 
the supreme executive authority by a decree of 
August 22d, suppressed the council of government 
and departmental assemblies, and authorized the res- 
toration of the states, reserving to himself the power 
provisionally of appointing the governors. Auothicr 
decree of the same date declared that the conyress 
that was to meet pursuant to the convocation of the 
4th should come duly empowered to enact laws on all 
branches of the public administration. 


José Mariano de Salas was at this time a general 
of brigade. He was born in the city of Mexico in 
1797, and entered the royal service as a cadet in 
1813; he fought against the insurgents, obtaining his 
tirst promotions, till 1821, when he accepted Iturbide's 
plan, and for services rendered was made a captain. 
Afterward he codperated with Santa Anna, in estab- 
lishing the republic.” In 1844 he was second chict of 
stat}, and comandante general of Mexico, which offices 
he lost for his faithfulness to Santa Anna in Decem- 
ber 1844. Herrera employed him, however, in the 
supreme court-martial, and Paredes restored him the 
comandaucia general of Mexico. 


The government remained for a time in charge 
of Salas,® all the states recognizing his authority. 


six more, embracing a project of rezencration under the federal system, ta 
e-tabiish whied a special congress was tu assemble four months after the lh- 
crating tovees should be in possession of the capital, Exiles for political 
causes were recalled, and the absent Santa Anna was made the gencral-in- 
cinet of the forees to combat for the nation’s rights and liberties, including 
the privilege of self-government, Mee, Col Lev Binal, 290-6; Rawins, 
Pehuan, Mom, Hist., 32-4; Bustamante, Nucvo Bernal Diaz, ii, 07-76; dd., 
Mem, Hist, Mrx., MS., v. GU-S4, 05. 

Both deerees in Mew, Col, Ley. Pund., 285-6; Id., Mex, Col. Leu. y 
Dee., \44-6, 35-408, 413-16; Dahlia and Lozano, Leg. Mee, ii, 143-46, 

* From that time he was in almost constant service, sometimes sustaining 
the existing government, and at others helping to upset it. tle also cun- 
pained in Texas toward the end of Is36. 

*Ilis cabinet was most of the time composed of the chief clerks of de- 
partments, ‘Lhe portfolio of relations was hei a while by Mannel C. Rejon, 
to Oct. 20th, and by Jusé M. Latragua to Dee, 2ud, Wes, Mem, Macienda, 
ls7u, 1U42-3, 
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He published many important decrees for estab- 
lishing economical reforms, and for other purposes, 
but few of which were carried out.” It is said that 
Salas had at his command, from the beginning of his 
transition rule, large pecuniary resources.” 

No time had been lost in notifying Santa Anna, 
who was then in Habana much devoted to his favor- 
ite pastime of cock-fighting, of the changes that had 
occurred in Mexico, and of his presence in the repub- 
lic being urgently needed. He accordingly sailed for 
Vera Cruz upon a British steamer, on the 12th of 
Angust,‘' accompanied by his friends Almonte and 
Basadre, together with Rejon, Haro, and Béves. On 
approaching the port of destination, the steamer was 
visited from one of the blockading ships, whose com- 
mander allowed her freely to proceed, as Commodore 
David Conner, commanding the United States home 
squadron, had orders from his government not to ob- 
stract Santa Anna’s landing. Much has been said 
about this apparently strange course on the part of the 
United States authorities in allowing free entry into 
Mexico, under the present circumstances, to the ablest 
and most influential political and military chieftain 
that republic then had: and comments very unfavor- 
able to Santa Anna were accordingly made, the priv- 


® Ang. 25th. Departmental assemblies to act as state legislatures. Mex., 
Col, Ley. y Dee, 544-6, 416, Sept, 17th, Law to distribnte the revenues 
letween the general government anil the states, Guan., Mem,., 1852, 0 Sept. 
“ith. Government council established, Oct. 10th. Suppression of the ex- 
cise tax; restored, however, in Now. daeréas, Opiae., 9% Oct. WOth, Contin- 
gent of the states abolished, and compensated for. Dicposie. Vur., v.50, 
Nov. Mth. Freedom of the press regulated, Dehlan and Lozano, Ley, 
Mex, ¥. V71-2, 180-05, Nov. 1th. ‘Tax imposed on ecelesiastical proper- 
ty. Ad, 211-17, 235.6; Rivera, Mist, Jalapa, iii, SO9-12; Mer, Mem. dla- 
clewlt, UST), 272; Bustamante, Mei, Hist. Mex. M3., ve 156-7, 14, 

“He found in the treasury $700,000, ont of the one million Paredes had 
fot from the elerey for the Texas war, The money disappeared in about 15 
days. Zamaroia, List, Méj., xii, 504, 515, 

“Tlis departure was in the night, and he expected to ran the blockade at 
Vera Cruz by favor of the night, in which he failed, Santa Anna, Apel. al 
buen criterio, V7. 

4*U, 8, Navy Department. May 13, 1546, Commodore: If Santa Anna 
end-avors to enter the Mexican ports, you will allow him to pass freely. 
Resp'y yours, George Bancroft.’ The commorlore, announcing Santa Anna's 
aitival, added, ‘1 have allowed him to enter without mulestatiou.' 
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ilege thus granted him being attributed to a seerct 
stipulation from which he was to derive large pecu- 
niary and other advantages, on condition of his con- 
cluding peace with the United States. The fact is, 
there was no such stipulation, and President Polk ex- 
plicitly stated it in his message to congress of January 
12, 1848.“ It was issued simultaneously with the 
order to blockade the Mexican ports, solely upon the 
views of policy which he communicated to congress 
in his annual message,“ that is to say, that he believed 
him an element of discord. Santa Anna’s recall to 
Mexico had been looked for long before it took place. 
The United States consul in Habana, Robert B. Camp- 
bell, probably by his government’s instructions, eallo« 
with an interpreter on Santa Anna and tried to obtain 
from him an explicit declaration that he would, if re- 
stored to power in Mexico, favor peace with the 
United States. Unwilling to return straightforwari 
answers to the questions propounded to him, he asked 
permission to bring General Almonte into the confer- 
ence, after which the conversation was mostly carrie:l 
on through him. Santa Anna repeatedly said, and 
in this he was not ingenuous, that he persunally was 
in favor of peace, but would act according to the 
wishes of his countrymen; if they were for war, he 
would wage it with all the resources at his command.” 

Santa Anna landed at Vera Cruz on the 16th 
of Awrust, amidst demonstrations of respeet; the 
chict of the eabinet, Valentin Gomez Farias, started 
ou the 19th for Puebla to reevive him, A proela- 


* Zamacoia Mist, Mrj., xii, 505-6; Santa Anna, Apel, al buen critecio, 
being his reply to charges by Ramon Gamboa, 1-15, day, Aer Mer Woo, 
1G, sauvests Unt President Polk probably expected that Sauta Anna, having 
wrongs W resent, and being iudelied to him for an opportunity to wreak 
venfeanve, would foment an insurreetion, kindle the Hames of civil war, re- 
cover his former power, and exercise it in eouchuling a peace with the U. 5. 
by the evssion of California.’ Polk deveived himself. 

“These are his words: ‘Without any understanding on the subject, direct 
or indircet, with Santa Anna er any other person.’ slit. Quel Rey, i. B24. 

“or Dee. 5, sti, UL a, Gort Jie, Cor yet, 2, 1, ES, 

“His own statement of that interview d.ders but littie from the above. 
Santa Auna, Apel. al buca criterio, 1-1). 
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mation was published on the 24th that the federa- 
tion and the most ample liberty were now restored. 
The celebration of Santa Anna’s return and of the 
restoration of the federal system took place at the 
capital on the 14th of September with much magniti- 
cence. Both authorities and people were full of hope. 
Santa Anna had come back under favorable auspices; 
parties, setting aside old bickerings, grouped them- 
selves under the national standard that Santa Anna 
was to raise and carry in a succession of victories 
throughout the campaign against the foreign invader. 
He seemed to understand his position,“ and in the 
retirement of Tacubaya affected unwillingness to 
meddle with government affairs, and devoted his at- 
tention to organizing the expedition he intended to 
load to the north. He urged the government to for- 
ward troops to the frontier without delay, and a force 

of 3,000 men was accordingly started from the capital 
on the 28th of September, with Santa Anna at its 
head, for San Luis Potosi.® 


“He thought that the government was in the hands of men he could easily 
manaze. and continued the semblance of disinterestedness and pitriotivm ex- 
hivited by him at Vera Cruz, in order that the people might forget his pass 
errors aud evil practices, Meér., Apnuites (ist, Guerra, G7. 

4 ‘Tie force consisted of the 2d, 4th, and Sth hussars, and the liht squad. 
ron of Puebla; Ist and Ith light infantry, aml the 2d activo de Méjico; be- 
sides foot and light artillery, These were the remnants of the troops that 
hil been stationed at the al, It may be said that the organization of 
the Mexican army diifered but very little from the European, namely, light 
wud heavy infantry, light cavalry and dragoons, engineers, and field aud 
sicwe artillery, with the correspontling staff, including s the medical, pay, cum- 
missary, and other nee essary a: partie ns, Be: asides, the regular army, the 
republic had active amd reserve mititia, and a munber of companies intembed 
specially for guarding against Indian raids. At the time the ditferences with 
the U. 5. assumed a warlike aspect, Mexico had in service the forces in the 
north under Paredes and Arista, and those under Lnelin stationed in Jalan 
nul Vera Cruz. Se uve ral bodies were also in ‘Texas, According te an official 
letter, dated Dee, 2, 1845, from Minister of war Anaya, the existing foree 
consisted of 14,770 foot, 7,050 cavalry, including 335 pre Leompanies awl 
l2 active companies of militia of th ne class, aud 1,7? artilleryine nl. alo 
demanded a hirge inerease to plice th ny ona war footing, and asi 
for the organization of the national euard toscrve as an ausiliary 
fenling, coasts anc preserving order ia the interive. The total fore 
for active war ace # to that report would be 65,057 men. ‘The cost was 
computed at 31,1 30 monthly, besides pensions, extra allowances, rations, 
and other unavoidable expenses. Pea y Petia, Comiunicacion, 86-40, The 
Mexican otlivers and men thought themsclves iuvincible; that opinion being 
hut merely the result of national pride, but also of the supposition that they 
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Salas’ enemies tried to overthrow him, and Santa 
Anna then published a manifesto stating that the re- 
lations between him and the government were most 
cordial. The administration was making the most 
strenuous efforts to procure resources, and finally 
issued a decree, affecting the property of the clergy, 
to raise two million dollars, which created a great com- 
motion, and nade still worse the horrible situation of 
the country. 

The installation of congress, which had a majority 
of more or less radical liberals, took place on the 6th 
of December; and on the 25d Santa Anna was chosen 
president ad interim, and Gomez Farias vice-presi- 
dent.” The latter took the oath of office at once, and 
assumed the executive authority in Santa Anna’s ab- 
sence.” This statesman’s accession to power implied 


had much military experience and touzhness acquire) in their many years of 
revolutionary strife. The cavalry, mostly lanvers, had a factitions repnta- 
tivn beth at howe anlabroad, Many bodies were fairly disciplined, and ex- 
pert in horsemanship and the manazement of the lance. Their curb:nes were 
Mostly useless for accnrate aim. ‘Lhe artillery had several foreign otiicers, 
and most of the juniors had been educated in the military college at Chapul- 
tepee. They were quite proficient in the theory of their profession, and had 
besides some practical experience, ‘The guns were fine, but clumsily mounted, 
Gt hight artillery, such as molern troops used, there was but little, The ia- 
fantry had some tolerably drilled reziments, ‘The muskets were generally 
inferior, and by no means accurately made, The statt of the army was not 
whatit «heoull have been, In the cnyzincera the country hl seme talented 
awl ski'ful ofticers, who were quite perfect in the branch of field fortitica- 
tion. Of general oflizers there Was a great disproportion. It was often said 
they had brigsdes of generals rather than generals of brigades, There were 
Dut fow of them, if any, possessing the various queliticatious of a general. 
Kidota War Mex, 87-00. As fore naval force, Mexico had two steciners, 
one schooner of six gins, seven small vessels mounting ove gin each, and two. 
brivs with 10 carronades each. Most of the vessels were unserviceable, 
Rivera, Hist, Jatopa, iti, 72, 722, Fb-3. The fortitications of Vera Cruz 
aul San Juan de Ulia, though repaired sinee the Freneh bombardment, were 
yet weak, Matamoros and ‘Lampico had no defences worth mentioning. The 
U.S, halon the gulf coasts a squadron with about 300 guns and 2.400 men, 
anlen the Pacilic several frizates and corvettes with 250 guns and about 
2.50 men. ‘The American army on the Rio Grande was of about 4,00 men, 
aunt had reinforcements at casy distance, 

ar, Col Led y Lee, WA 6, O00 7; Mex, Col, Ley, Fund, 286; Dn- 
Van aud Lorene, Leg. Mer, ve 239-0; Busteonante, dist. Livesion, MS. 1-45 
Lid., Nuevo Bernal Pier, ii, AB-7. Those elections greatly alarmed both the 
clergy and military, Airera, List, Jalaper, iii, SURV. 

“At New Orleans Gomez Farias heard of Santa Auna’s overthrow in 1544; 
he immediately returned to Mexico, when Herrera, thomsh of quite opposite 
opinims, made him asenator, Le promoted Santa Anna's recall asa means 
of resturing the federal system, served @ time in Salas’ cabinet, aud was 
uncompromisingly for war against the U. 
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the reéstablishment of the principles he had sustained 
throughout his life. But he encountered so much 
difficulty that he never could form a stable cabinet." 
The new government endeavored to procure means for 
carrying on the war, and meeting with great obstruc- 
tions, threatened the wealthy classes with the seizure 
of their property if they would not voluntarily con- 
tribute to relieve the pressing needs of the nation. 
Congress authorized it to take fifteen million dol- 
lars from the clergy,” which, as it may well be con- 
ceived, caused the greatest excitement and opposi- 
tion.® Several state governments protested against 
the measure, and ere long revolutionary movements 
broke out in various places. At the capital on the 
15th of January occurred a serious one, proclaim- 
ing ‘religion y fueros.’ In Querétaro the effect of 
the publication of that law, which had been made 
the 17th of January, was still more dangerous. The 
government was kept in constant alarm by the hostile 
popular demonstrations, but persisted in the purpose 
of enforcing the law. Affairs continued in an unsct- 
tled state till the 26th of February, when demonstra- 
tions were made in Mexico to set aside Farias and the 
congress, and even Santa Anna, leaving the latter only 
with the command of the northern army. The scan- 
dal of a formal pronunciamiento took place in the 
morning of the 27th. Reénforcements were sent by 


5' During his occupancy of tlie executive chair the portfolios were prenerally 
in charge of the chief clerks of the several departments. Mée., Mem. [ucien- 
dt, 1570, 1045-4. Amid the tribulations of slexico at this period the state of 
Yueatan, which had seveded from the rest of the republiv, aud again united 
her fate with it in Dec, 1546, separated a second time, and in May 1547 
ailopted aspecial flag to be used under the Mexican colors, to distingnish Yircas 
tan vessels, an] insure protection from capture by United Staces ercise rs, 
Bestamante, Mem, Hist, Mexz., M3., iv. 30-6, 85, ¥. 155, 252, vi. 27; ded., 
Nuevo Bernal Diaz, i. varez, Liforme, 10, 5 ET Vem, Poh. 15, 
and June 3, 1846; Niles’ Rey, Ixx. 16, BOA Lexi. BOTs Porney's it. 
Mez., 340-1; Rivera, List, Jalajn, iii, 5380, $35; The Culyornian, 3. £, 
Dee, 1, 1847. 

“Santa Anna in a Ietter of Jan. 2, 1847, to Manuel Rejon, favered the 
levying of a forced loan from the clerzy of twenty millions, The levter is 
given in fallin Zamacuis, Mist, Mej., xu. 551-2. 

* Those financial decrees may be seen in Mew, Col. Ley. y Dec., Jan. 2 to 
Dec. 23, 1847, 5-4. 

ist. Mix., Vou. V. 20 
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the governors of the states of Mexico and Puebla to 
sustain the government.™ 

The revolutionists reformed their plan, accepting 
Santa Anna as president, and saying nothing about 
the congress. The latter became displeased with 
Gomez Farfas because he had arrested a number of 
its members, and then adopted the plan of calling 
Santa Anna to come and occupy the presidency. 

Gomez Farias had to experience the pang of 
the Mexican army’s defeat at Angostura or Buena- 
vista, though Santa Anna, on his retreat, tried to 
make it appear a victory. Santa Anna had heard on 
the 10th of March, at San Luis Potosf{, that the bel- 
ligerents at Mexico recognized hit as the president, 
and centred their hopes in him.* He then came 
rapidly toward Mexico, where he arrived on the 21st 
of March, and the revolution ended. Having as- 
sumed the presidential office, Gomez Farfas retired.” 

**On the last day of February efforts were made to bring about an arrange- 
ment, but it failed. Petia, the commander of the revolted, said that the trou- 
bie resulted from the obstinacy of a man who would retain power against 
pullic opinion, 

* I1e then wrote to Farias and to Pefa, requesting them to suspend hos- 
tilities til his arrival. However, i: is sail that he was more than disposed 
to sustain Farias’ authority. Duta com:nittee composed of Gen, Salas and 
others met him at Queréiaro, and turned his mind in favor of the revelutiou- 
ists. 

The carcer of Farias did not end here, He was afterward a member of 
congress, and as such opposed at Querétaro the concluding of peace with the 
U.S. In 150 he was a candidate for president of the republic, though not 
elected. Ife lived to frame the liberal constitution of 1867, The subsequent 
successes of the reactionists imbittered the last days of his life, however, 
Tlis death occurred at Mixcoae, July 5, 1558; and his remains were accom- 
panied to the grave by men of all political opinions, and many foreign resi- 
dents, who thus paid homage to his honesty of purpose and unswerving sup- 


port of the principles he had entertained from his youth, Ricera, Gob de 
Méx., ii, 320; Tributo d la Verdad, 23, 
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ARDITRATION AND ITS Resctts—Mort AMERICAN CLAIMS AND MEXICAN 
CoUSTER-CLAIMS—UNFAIRNEsS OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT— 
Recoenrrion or Texan InperenpeNce—Foreion IxTRIGUES—ANNEX- 
ATION OF TeExas—Means or AccomPLisuMenst—A Casus Bettr—Rrvr- 
tort or Retatrions —Preasvre on Mexico—WaR.LIKE DEMONSTRATIONS 
—Supe.r’s UnsuccessFuL Misston, 


It was a premeditated and predetermined affair, 
the war of the United States on Mexico; it was 
the result of a deliberately calculated scheme of rob- 
bery on the part of the superior power. There were 
at Washington enough unprincipled men high in 
office, senators, congressmen, to say nothing about 
the president and his cabinet, and the vast array of 
demagogues and politicians, who were only too glad 
to be able in any way to pander to the tastes of their 
supporters—there were enough of this class, slave- 
holders, smugglers, Indian-killers, and foul-mouthed 
tobacco-spurting swearers upon sacred Fourth-of-July 
principles to carry spread-cagle supremacy from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, who were willing to lay aside 
aul notions of right and wrong in the matter, and un- 
blushingly to take whatever could be secured solely 
upon the principle of might. Mexico, poor, weak, 
struggling to secure for herself a place among the a- 


tions, is now to be humiliated, kicked, cuffed, and 
(07) 
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beaten by the bully on her northern border, whose 
greatest pride is christian liberty with puritan ante- 
cedents, whose greatest principle at this time finds 
exercise in hunting about for plausible pretexts to 
steal from a weaker neighbor a fine slice of lands suit- 
able for slave labor. Let us inquire a little into the 
quality of these pretexts, and determine what were 
the real causes of the war. 


In a previons chapter, treating of the Texan revolt 
and secession, I explained the cause, which was the 
desire of its acquisition on the part of the southern 
states of the American union, whose government 
yielded to the pressure of slave-holding interests. 
\fter exhausting all legitimate means, it resorted to 
somewhat sinister devices, clearly indicating, by its 
policy in 1836 and subsequently, an intent to coerce 
Mexico into a cession of the coveted territory.’ It 
is true that the United States had declined a pro- 
tectorate over Texas, which measure would have vio- 
lated a treaty. Mexico must be made to appear as 
the culpable party and aggressor, So a long list of 
claims was presented, for which the republic was 
hell responsible, though a number of them hardly 
aflected American interests at all. An unsecewly 
diplomatic pressure was then employed. 

The American envoy, Powhatan Ellis, was in- 
structed to demand such reparation ‘as these accumu- 
lated wrongs may be found to require.” If no satis- 
factory answer should be returned in three weeks, he 
must inform the Mexican government that unless re- 
dress was afforded without delay, his further resi- 
dence in Mexico would terminate. If this threat 
proved unavailing, he was to notify the Mexican 
cabinet that unless a satisfactory answer came to him 
in two weeks, he should ask for his passports and re- 


1. Q. Adams said it was not only Texas the U. S. wanted, but the 
whole course of the Rio del Norte, and tive degrees of latitude across the con- 
tiuent to the lacilic, 
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turn home. Secretary Forsyth was a fit agent and 
Ellis was a fit instrument for the occasion. The lat- 
ter was a Mississippian and a slave-holder.2? He 
wanted war and he wanted Texas; and he fulfilled his 
instructions to the letter.’ 

Some of the acts complained of had been committed, 
before Mexico became an independent nation, by the 
Spanish authorities. Payment was demanded, on the 
mere assertions of claimants, for supplies said to have 
been furnished in furtherance of Sexions indepen- 
dence, and for goods confiscated in violation of the Mex- 
ican revenue laws. Events that never occurred were 
asserted to have taken place, for the purpose of 
trumping up claims. There appeared in the list com- 
plaints against acts of the national navy, and even 
against proceedings of the courts of justice, many of 
them unaccompanied with evidence to substantiate 
them. The number of such claims accompanying 
the secretary’s instructions was fifteen; and as im- 
portant issues grew out of them, I give the merits 
of each in a note.® 


? Jay's Rev. Mex. War, 37. 

* A full copy of Scerctary Forsyth’s despatch, dated July 20, 1836, to 
Minister Ellis, appears in Niles’ Jey., xi, 400-10, 

*Forayth, in the se ea above mentioned, uses these words: ‘The de- 
partment is not in proof of all the cireumstancea of the wrong done in the 
above cases, as represented by the agurieved parties." The governinent 
ateemed it expedient to prefer the complaints then, and to seck afterward for 

roof. The Mexican minister of foreign affairs said that the number, char- 
acter, and dates of the claims show that the U.S. govt was actuated by 
liostile sentiments, and assurel congress that few of them were just. Mex, 
Mem, Min. Relaciones, 1838, 10, 11, 14. 

31. Doctor Baldwin, an American, had in 1832 some unjust judgements 
passed against him in the Mexican courts, and on one occasion, because ut an 
altercation between him and a magistrate of Minatitlan, he was put in the 
stocks. Baldwin resisted and attempted to escape, fell, aud injured his lez. 
He was seized, returned to the stocks, and aiterward imprisoned. Lafd- 
win's Claim, in Mex. Pamph., v. It docs not appear that Baldwin was ever 
denied the right, which he probably used, of reconrse to a superior court, 

The American vessel Topaz was chartered by the Mexican government 
in 1882 to convey troops. ‘The master and mate were murdered by the sul- 
diers, the crew imprisoned, and the vesscl seized and used in the Mexieun 
service, The Mexican version of this affair was that the crew attempted to 
steal some money Which was on board, to which effect they had plamued io 
kill the Mexican force and then abandon the vessel. After throwing Captain 
Ryder overboard, and having the soldiers below under the hatches, they tried 
to murder the two Mexican otticers, Their plan failed; their leader, the mate, 
was wounded, and they themselves were secured, The erew cudcavored to palin 
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No law or act of the supreme government is com- 
plained of; not one of the complaints in question af- 
forded a legitimate cause for war. The conclusion to 
be naturally drawn from the instructions given Ellis 
is that he was to establish the principle that, under 
the treaty of amity with Mexico, when the decisions 
of Mexican courts did not happen to meet the views 


off their crimes on the Mexicans. Two American shipmasters who afterwar.1 
visited that coast, and investigated the case, decided it against the crew. 3. 
In 1832 the Mexican otlicers in Tabasco seized the steamboat MZidaljo andl 
schouner Constitution, both the property of the Ainericen Lezgett. U.S. Gort 
dioc,, Cong. 30, Ses, 1, H. Ex. 8%. It appears, according to the Mexican 
account, that Leggett had special privileyes trom the government of Talasco, 
Duridened with the condition, willingly assumed by hiinself, to convey free of 
charge Mexican troops when such service should be needed. He was, how- 
ever, paid for one transportation $1,433. The steamboat afterward foun- 
dered whea not in the governinent’s service, owing to the bad state of her 
hull and excessive lading. This was decidedly a case for a court to adjudi- 
cate, and not for diplomatic interference. 4. The Brazoria was seized by 
John Austin, military commandant at Brazoria in Texas, and used for an ex- 
pelition against Andhuac, She was damaged and her owner received no coin: 
pensation, The facts of the case were that Austin was a Texan rebel. The 
owner abandoned his vessel under protest; afterward the judicial authority 
declared Ler unseaworthy, and she was soldat auction. The government long 
before had ordered the proceeds to be paid to the owner, but he never applied 
for them, 5, Captaim MacKeigé was imprisoned and heavily fined in 1834. 
The government disapproved the proceedings, and ordered the revenue oflicial 
nul judge arrested for trial to compel them to pay MacKeizé the damages he 
sustained at their hands. 6, 7, 8, and 9 are cases of vessels engaged im carry- 
ing contraband of war, or accused of violating the revenue laws. 10. Two 
Atericans were in 1836 temporarily detaincd in Matamoros, on suspicion that 
they were on their way to join the Texan rebels; o mare aud two mules were 
taken out of the yard of the house where they were arrested, which happened 
te be the American consul's, As svou as they produced their passports they 
were released, and the animals were returned to them, An aoslosy was male 
to the consul for the ignorance of the soldiers in entering his house to make the 
arrest. 11, 12, 13, aml 14 were complaints for acts of subordinates, unnutho- 
riz by the supreme government, aml which caused no injury, pecuniary or 
v:herwise, toany one. 15. The American vessel Northampton was wrecked 
in 1836, near Tabasco, and being taken possession of by custom-house otlicers 
nod sulliers, more than half her cargo was pillaged or lost by them. The 
attempt by Mexican local authorities to save the vessel and cargo was cer- 
tainly in order. If the wreekers committed crimes on board, the injured 
purties had free action to lay their complaints before the courts, Bustamante, 
G thinete Mex., ii. 27-31; Jay's Rew, Mrz, War, 35-9, 43-5. 

William Jay, A Review of the Causes and Consequences of the Mexican 
War, The author aimed—reyardless of considerations pro:npted by so-called 
patriotisin, aud national glory and prosperity —to furnish all the facts conuected, 
with the acquisition, by the United States, of Texas and other Mexican terri- 
tory. He also endeavored to show the dishonest devievs that were resorted 
tu for the accomplishinent of the preconverte:! plan; aud tu excite abhorrenco 
for that kind of statesmanship which, upholding the maxim that ‘all is fair 
in polities,’ seeks to agsrandize a country in defiance of the laws of justice 
and eyuity. Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to the author's 
conclusions, his facts are incontrovertible 
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of citizens or denizens of the United States, the latter 
must be privileged to take action in the premises, de- 
manding that those courts be ignored and their deci- 
sions set aside, mulcting the Mexican government in 
sums to satisfy the claimants. It so me led that 
before Forsyth’s despatch reached the legation at 
Mexico, two of the fifteen claims, namely, the elev- 
enth and fourteenth, had been settled by the Mexican 
overnment to the American minister’s satisfaction. 

On the 26th of September the remaining thirteen 
grievances were laid in writing by Ellis before the 
government, together with five others that his zeal 
had discovered. He was assured that the general 
aoe aes would have them investigated. But in 
ess than four weeks from the date of his first note 
Ellis announced to the foreign office that if the wrongs 
complained of were not redressed without unnecessary 
delay, ‘‘his further residence in Mexico would be use- 
less.” To this a reply was returned the next day that 
delay in answering a note calling for an investigation 
was not a sufficient cause for breaking off friendly re- 


*1. The American consul at Tampico had been, on the 26th of May, 1836, 
summoned by the authorities toauthenticate certain papers, and on his refusal 
had been threatened with imprisonment, To which the government had an- 
swered it was ignorant of the whole matter and would investigate it. 2. 
The American vessel Peter Ve Vroom being wrecked on the coust in June 
1333, the American consul had the cargo brought to Vera Cruz, where the 
consignees abandoned it to the underwriters. There being no ayent of the 
latter in the place, the court appointed one, who sold the cargo, aul the de- 
mand of the consul to have tue proceeds turned over to him was refused. 
The Mexican government said to this that the court had acted right, and that 
the American consul had no authority in the premises. 3, Certain jrdicial 
proceelings conecrning the American brig Atrora had been denied the con- 
sul. ‘The government answered that the consul could have had an anthenti- 
eated eopy of all the papers, but he had refused to pay the legal fees elarged 
for making it. 4. The American vessel Beth'ehem was seized by a Mexican 
armeil vevael on the 2d of September, 1856, the crew detained 20 days, aml 
then landed, the vessel being contiscated, and the master refused a copy of 
the proceedings, The government in Mexico hal not heard of the allair, aul 
promised to investizate. 5. The American vessel Fourth of July had been 
taken charge of by Mexican soldiers, The facts of this case, as the Mexicans 
represented them, were that the vessel was built for the Mexican government. 
The agent hatl contracted before a notary publie for the sale, bata party of 
soldiers had been sent on board previous to the delivery of the bill of sale. 
The owner had been paid for his vessel and made no complaint, Forsyth on 
hearing of this case directed Ellis, Dee. 9, 1536, not to insist, of course. on 
the restoration of the vessel, but ‘ouly to demand satisfaction for the insult 
offered to the American tay.’ 
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lations; that in order to arrive at a decision on the 
claims preferred, documents had to be gathered from 
various parts of the country, and that the requisite 
instructions had been already issued to procure such 
documents, upon the receipt of which the govern- 
ment’s decision on the several points would be made 
known to the American legation. 

This was exactly what neither the minister nor the 
state department at Washington wanted. Having 
assumed an arbitrary and insulting attitude in the 
matter, these officials were determined that the is- 
sue should be so foreed upon Mexico that there 
should be no escape. The United States was the 
stronger power, and there were many among her fire- 
eaters in those days who delighted in playing the cow- 
ardly part of bully. On the 4th of November Ellis 
«rave formal notice that unless his complaints were satis- 
faetorily answered in two weeks he would go. Mexico 
felt her fecbleness and the humiliation. Within the 
prescribed time her minister of foreign affairs, Mo- 
nasterio, replied that under the existing treaty the 
citizens of either country could bring their grievances 
lefore the courts of the other, and hence there was 
no need of government interference to procure that 
justice which the courts were ready to afford.’ 

“You say that Mexican armed vessels have fired 
upon and insulted the American flag,” continues Mo- 
nasterio in his note of the 26th of September, “that 
American consuls have been maltreated, private citi- 
zens arrested and scourzed like malefactors, some have 
been assassinated, and their property confiscated. But 
these charges are general, and the government de- 

™Monasterio’s words were fully borne ont by the Ith article of the 
treaty. Forsyth himself had made avail of that article, in his rep!y of Jan, 
20, 1506, te a demand of the Mexican govt for the punishment of the com. 
officer of an American war slip for an outrage committed by him on a Mexiean 
vessel, His werds were: ‘The courts of the U.S. are freely open to all per- 
suns intheir jurisdictiun, who may consider themselves to have been azerieved 
in contravention of our laws and treatics.’ U.S. Gort Doe., Cong. 24, Ses. 2, 
H. Ex. 139, vol. iii, Lut it was quite n different affair, my bull and your ox 


or yourbulland my ox. Ellison the loth of Nov, coully declared Mouasicrio's 
opinion ‘wholly indefensible.’ 
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sires that they may be specified before taking them 
into consideration.” 

It was well understood at Washington that these 
charges were pure trumpery, and by none better than 
those who made them. Said President Jackson—by 
no means averse to war and an enlargement of the 
national domain—to Governor Cannon of Tenncssce, 
two weeks after the coercive instructions had been 
transmitted to Ellis, “Mexico has given the United 
States no cause for war.”® 

On the 7th of December Ellis demanded his pass- 
ports.? The government requested the minister to say 
on what grounds he was taking a step so calculated 
to affect the relations between the two powers. Ellis 
deigned no reply. 

The diplomatic intercourse between the two gov- 
ernments was now at an end, the Mexican repre- 
sentative, Gorostiza, having left Washington in Octo- 
ber. He had, before demanding his passports, 
published a pamphlet containing portions of his official 
correspondence with the American government and 
his own, with an introduction defamatory of the pco- 
ple and government of the United States. This being 
deemed by the latter a manifest impropriety, a dis- 
avowal of it was demanded; but the Moxican foreivn 
office sustained his course. The satisfaction was given, 
however, at a later day.” 

The opportunity so much desired was now at hand, 
but the American executive hesitated to recommend 
to congress an open declaration of war. In his mes- 


* And again: ‘Should Mexico insult our national flag, invade our territory, 
or interrupt our citizens in the lawful pursuits which are yuaranteed to them 
by treaty, then the government will promptly repel the insult, andl take 
speedy reparation for the injury. But it does not seem that offences of this 
character have been committed by Mexico.’ U, 8. G vt Doc., Cong. 24, Ses, 
2, H. Ex. 2, vol. i.; Bustamante, Gabinete Mrx., ii. 27. 

li, 225, lii. 4. 





® Mayer's list. Mex, War, i. 29-80; Niles! Mev. 
The matter was referre:t by the American } lent to congress on the 
5th of Dec, 1837, together with the list of claims against Mexico, UL 8S. Gort 
Doc., Cong, 25, Ses. 2, I. Ex. 3, pp. 6-S, 31-164, vol. ij Niles’ Rey., li, 4105 




















“1 In 1839 by Gorostiza himself, when he was secretary of foreign relations, 
Rivera, Hist, Jalapa, iii, 200, 317. 
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sage™ he suggested that the sister republic should be 
allowed “one more opportunity to atone for the past, 
before we take redress into our hands. But to avoid 
any misconception on the part of Mexico, as well as to 
protect the American national character from re- 
proach, this opportunity should be given with the 
avowed design and full preparation to take immediate 
satisfaction.” The president accordingly asked for the 
passage of an act authorizing reprisals and the use of 
the navy against Mexico, to enforce thein in the event 
of that government refusing to come to terms.’ 
Though congress was not ready actually to declare 
war, the proposal to make another demand on Mexico 
was accepted, both houses making exaggerated and 
hostile reports.* 

I have already alluded to the treaty stipulation 
forbidding acts of reprisal and declarations of war on 
complaints for grievances or damages, till they should 
have been presented and verified, a clause wholly ig- 
nored by the president of the United States in his 
message, which was accompanied by forty-six new 
grievances. Of the original eighteen, only one, dated 
as far back as 1831, and in the new set no less than 
thirty-two, were founded on acts said to have been 
committed prior to 1832, and which, had they ever 
been valid, were already consigned to the grave by 
the treaty of April 5, 1831." 


“Of Keb, 6, 1837. Cong. Debates, 1836-7, xiii. 723-4; U. 8. Govt, Cong. 
24, Ses, 2, H. Journ., 354-5, Sen. Doc., 100, gata pl 

** Upon another demand thereof, made on board one of our vessels of wur 
on the coast of Mexico.’ U, §. Govt, Cong. 24, Ses. 2, H. Ex. Doc. 105 and 
130; Niles’ Reg., li, 378. 

‘The committee of foreign effairs in the house declared that the U. 8. 
would be justified in taking redress; that of the senate was equally hostile. 
t', S. Govt, Cong, 24, Ses. 2, H. Ex. Doc, 281, pp. 14, H. Comm. Rept, 
251, vol. ii, Sen, Doc, 159, vol. ii.; Cong. Debatex, 1836-7, i. 723-4, 854-7, 
Ys2, OSG, ii, 1912-18; Cong. Globe, 1830-7, 6, 12, 94; 1837, 1-8, 

% Mexican Company, Baltimore, 1516; amount not given. This associa- 
tion furnished Gen, Mina with means to invade New Spain, which they 
asserted had never been paid. Mrs Young, 1817; sum not stated, She was 
the widow of Col Guilford Young, one of Mina’s companions killed in action 
iu Mexico that year, The claim was probably for arrears of pay. These 
two demands were for revolutionary serviecs against Spain, with whom the 
U. 8. and their citizens were at the time at peace, several years before her 
domination over Mexico had ceased, John 1. Marie, 1524; amount not 
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On the last day of the session congress appropriated 
money for the salary of a minister to Mexico, to be 
appointed “whenever, in the opiuion of the president, 
circumstances will permit a renewal of diplomatic 
intercourse honorably with that power.” The presi- 
dent, though nothing had occurred since December 
to invite a renewal of relations, appointed a minister, 
Powhatan Ellis, himself, being the individual chosen.”® 
It was pretended that they wished to conciliate Mexico, 
and so they sent thither her most unprincipled enemy. 
He was not, however, despatched at once to his desti- 
nation. A messenger or courier of the department 
of state went in his stead with a budget of grievances, 
old and new, now swelled to fifty-seven, which he was 
to place in the hands of the Mexican minister of for- 
cign affairs, allowing him one week” in which to study 
their merits and return an answer.” 

The Mexican congress, however, had ang 
such a see. Knowing only of the eighteen claims 
presented by Minister Ellis, it had passed an act au- 
thorizing the executive to submit those claims to the 
award of a friendly power. The foreign office, on the 
29th of July, 1837, replied, giving assurances of the 
desire of the Mexican government to settle the 
claims upon the principles of justice and equity.” 
given; for goods seized on being imported contrary to a Mexican law of 
which the claimant pretended ignorance J. E, Dudley and J. C. Wilson, 
fur property robbed from them by Comanches on their return from a trading 
expedition to Mexico; sum not stated. U. 8. Gort, Cony. 24, Ses, 2, H. Ex, 
VDoc. 130, in Mex. T'reaties, ii. no, 1. 

"J, Q. Adams said: ‘And who was this minister of peace to be sent with 
the last drooping twig of olive to be replanted and reviviticd in the genial soil 
of Mexico? It was no other than Powhatan Ellis of Mississippi, !amishing 
for Texas, and just returned in anger aml resentment from an abortive and 
abruptly terminated mission to the same government. His very name must 
have tasted like wormwood to the Mexican palate.’ * 

‘' The messenger was instructed to remain in Mexico one weck. Rep, of 
Cong., Cong. 29, Ses. 1, iv. 

'*The courier reached Mexico July 20, 1837, Asa apecimen of the new 
claims, I give the following: In 1829, as the reader knows, a Spanish army 
under Brigadier Barradas invaded the republic of Mexico at Tauspieo, It 
destroyed a printing-press sail to Le the property of an American citizen. 
Eight years after Mexico was fur the first time told that she was held re- 
sponsible for what her enemies had done-in time of war. 


‘*The anxicty of the Mexican government was ‘not to delay the moment 
of that nal and equitable adjustment which is to terminate the existing didli- 
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Mexico, anxious to preserve the peace, not only pro- 
posed to reler the claims to arbitration, but once 
more accredited a minister at Washington,” who ar- 
rived there in October 1837, but did not announce 
the proposal for arbitration till the 22d of Decem- 
ber." This was a sore disappointment to the enemics 
of Mexico; for it would postpone the object so dear 
to their hearts, namely, the annexation of Texas and 
other portions of Mexican territory. Secretary For- 
syth dryly acknowledged the receipt of the proposi- 
tion, and several times afterward pressed upon the 
Mexican minister, Francisco Pizarro Martinez, new 
demands without signifying his acceptance of it.” 
He did so at last on the 21st of April, 1838, say- 
ing that the president was “anxious to avoid pro- 
ceeding to extremities.” The negotiations following 
resulted in a convention concluded on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1838, by which it was agreed that all claims 
against Mexico should be referred to a mixed com- 
iuission composed of two members appointed by each 
governnient, and for cases in which they could not 
agree the king of Prussia was requested to name an 
un:pire.* Owing to delay in obtaining the consent of 


culties between the two governments;’ and that nothing ‘should he left undone 
which may contribute to the speediest aud most equitable termination of the 
subjects which have so seriously engaged the attention of the United States;’ 
that the ‘Mexican government would adopt, as the only yuides for its cun- 
duet, the plainest principles of public right, the sacred obligations imposed 
by international law, and the religions faith of treaties;’ and that ‘whatever 
reason and justice may dictate respecting each case will be done.’ The 
American government was further assured that the decision in cach case 
would be communicated to it by the Mexican legation at Washington. U. 
Gort, Cong. 25, Ses, 2, vol. viii. passim; Meyer's J/ist, War Mex, i. 2 ». 
The president in his message of Dee. §, 1846, referring to the steps taken im 
July 15387, said that Mexico gave solemn assurances, and yet acain deloyer, 
and the moderation of the United States only complicated the dilliculties. U. 
S. Gort Doe, Cony, 29, Ses. 2, H. Ex. Doe. 4, pp. 3-3. 

"Te was authorized by the act of the Mexican congress of May 20, 1837. 
The minister was appointed May 23d, Duhlen and Lozano, Ley. Mex., iii, 

2; Arrillagn, Recupn, 1837, 300; Miles’ Req., li. 309, B58. 

}Owing, it seeins, to a misapprehension on his part that the proposal had 
been at an earlier date made to the U. 8. cabinct. 
22 Pour months were allowed to clapse, When the public heard of the 
Mexican offer, petitions came from all quarters to conyress to acespt, 

2 The hoard wes to mect at Washington three montas after the exchange 
of rutiiications, and to sit not over 15 montis, It was left to the option of 
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Frederick William III. to act as umpire, the con- 
vention had to be renewed, when it suffered slight 
modifications, the most important of which was that 
the awards were to be paid one half in cash, and the 
other half in treasury notes bearing eight per cent in- 
terest per annum, and receivable for customs duties. 
The date of the signing of the new convention was 
the 11th of April, 1839. 

It must not be inferred that among the claims there 
was not a considerable number founded on justice and 
equity; but not all of these were proper topics for na- 
tional controversy. Still, some of them came within 
that category.” Had the United States government 
confined itself to these, and preferred its demands in 
a temperate manner, its course would have been in 
order, and Mexico could not rightly have refused 
their proper adjustment. 

The mixed commission went into operation at 
Washington on the 17th of August, 1840,% and in 
about nine months, say to the 26th of May, 1841, 
had passed judgment upon every claim laid before 
it accompanied by the requisite vouchers. In Feb- 
ruary 1842 it ceased to act by virtue of the 18 
months’ limitation clause. The result was, that of 
the claims presented less than one fifth were allowed; 
three fourths were thrown out as spurious; others of 
the same fraudulent and speculative character, ainount- 


the Mexican government to effect payments in government stock having iu 
London a value equal to the award. 

*Qintified by Mexico, Jan. 11, 1840; by the U. &., April 6th. The ex- 
change of ratifications was published in Mexico, June 2d, The Spanish and 
English texts may be seen in Mrxz., Derecho Latern., Ist pt, 189-9; Diddan 
and Lozino, Ley. Mex., iii. 712-16; Vee, Col. Ley. y Dee, SW, 402-505; 
Mayer's» Hist, War Mex., i, 31-2; U. 8, Gert, Cong, 20, Ses, 1, Acta and Re- 
sol., 111-18, 122-3, H. Ex. Doe., vol. iv. passim. 

* For instance: American yes tuken with contraband of war on 
board, and condemne:l by the Mexican alimiralty courts. The contraband of 
war was liable to forfeiture; but the vessels themselves, and such portions of 
their cargoes as were not of a contraband nature, were by treaty exempt from 
condenmation, Art. xvi, of treaty of April 5, 1531, 

* The American commissioners were William L. Marcy and John Rowan, 
with Jobn Demitri as sceretary; on the part of Mexico, Pedro Fernandez del 
Castillo and Joaquin Velazquez de Leon, with Litcas Palacio y Marzavola as 
sceretary. The umpire was the baron de Roenne, Prussian minister at 
Washington, Meéx., Mem. Min, Relaciones, 1S41. 
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sage™ he suggested that the sister republic should be 
allowed “one more opportunity to atone for the past, 
before we take redress into our hands. But to avoid 
any misconception on the part of Mexico, as well as to 
protect the American national character from re- 
proach, this opportunity should be given with the 
avowed design and full preparation to take immediate 
satisfaction.” The president accordingly asked for the 
passage of an act authorizing reprisals and the use of 
the navy against Mexico, to enforce thein in the event 
of that government refusing to come to terms.” 
Though congress was not ready actually to declare 
war, the proposal to make another demand on Mexico 
was accepted, both houses making exaggerated and 
hostile reports," 

I have already alluded to the treaty stipulation 
forbidding acts of reprisal and declarations of war on 
complaints for grievances or damages, till they should 
have been presented and verified, a clause wholly ig- 
nored by the president of the United States in his 
message, which was accompanied by forty-six new 
grievances. Of the original eighteen, only one, dated 
as far back as 1831, and in the new set no less than 
thirty-two, were founded on acts said to have been 
committed prior to 1832, and which, had they ever 
been valid, were already consigned to the grave by 
the treaty of April 5, 1831.% 


Of Feb, 6, 1837. Cong. Dehates, 1836-7, xiii. 723-4; U. 8. Govt, Cong, 
84, Ses. 2, H. Journ., 354-5, Sen. Doc., 140, pp. 1-170. 

13* Upon another demand thereof, made on board one of our vessels of wur 
on the coast of Mexico.’ U, 8, Govt, Cong. 24, Ses. 2, H. Ex. Doc, 105 and 
139; Nila’ Req., li. 378. 

“The committee of foreign affairs in the house declared that the U. S. 
would be justitied in taking redress; that of the senate was equally hostile, 
U.S. Gort, Cong. 24, Ses, 2, I, Ex. Doc, 251, pp. 1-4, H. Comm. Rept, 
esl, vol. ii, Seu. Doe. 189, vol. ii; Cony. Debates, 1830-7, i. 723-4, 854-7, 
Yo2, U5G, i 1912-18; Cong. Globe, 1836-7, 6, 12, 94; 1837, 1-8. 

* Mexican Company, Baltimore, 1516; amount not given, This associa- 
tion furnished Gen, Mina with means to invade New Spain, which they 
asserted had never heen paid. Mrs Young, 1817; sum not stated. She was 
the widow of Col Guilford Young, once of Mina's companions killed in action 
ia Mexico that year. The claiin was probably for arrears of pay, These 
two demands were for revolutionary services against Spain, with whom the 
U.S. and their citizens were at the time at peace, several years before her 
duminativn over Mexico hud ceased, Jolin L, Maric, 1524; amount not 
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On the last day of the session congress appropriated 
money for the salary of a minister to Mexico, to be 
appointed “whenever, in the opinion of the eer 
circumstances will permit a renewal of diplomatic 
intercourse honorably with that power.” The presi- 
dent, though nothing had occurred since December 
to invite a renewal of relations, appointed a minister, 
Powhatan Ellis, himself, being the individual chosen.” 
It was pretended that wer wished to conciliate Mexico, 
and so they sent thither her most unprincipled enemy. 
He was not, however, despatched at once to his desti- 
nation. A messenger or courier of the department 
of state went in his stead with a budget of grievances, 
old and new, now swelled to fifty-seven, which he was 
to place in the hands of the Mexican minister of for- 
eign affairs, allowing him one week” in which to study 
their merits and return an answer.” 

The Mexican congress, however, had arbeperee 
such a ee Knowing only of the eighteen claims 
presented by Minister Ellis, it had passed an act au- 
thorizing the executive to submit those claims to the 
award of a friendly power. The foreign office, on the 
29th of July, 1837, replied, giving assurances of the 
desire of the Mexican government to settle the 
claims upon the principles of justice and equity.” 
given; for goods seized on being imported contrary to a Mexican law of 
which the claimant cea ignorance J. E. Dudley and J.C, Wilson, 
for property robbed from them hy Comanches on their return from a trading 
expedition to Mexico; sum not stated, U.S, Govt, Cony. 24, Ses, 2, H. Ex, 
Doe. 130, in Mex. 7'reaties, ii. no. L. 

WJ, Q. Adams said: ‘And who was this minister of peace to be sent with 
the last drooping twig of olive to be replanted and revivilicd in the genial soil 
of Mexico? It was no other than Powhatan Ellis of Mississippi, tamishing 
for Texas, and just returned in anger and resentunent from an abortive and 
abruptly terminated mission to the same government. His very name must 
have tasted like wormwood to the Mexican palate.” ~ 

N'The messenyer was instructed to remain in Mexico one week, Jep. of 
Cony,, Cong. 29, Ses. 1, iv, 

The courier reached Mexico July 20, 1837, Asaspecimen of the new 
claims, I give the following: In 1529, as the reader knows, a Spanish army 
under Brigadier Barradas invaded the republic of Mexico at Tampico, It 
destroyed a printing-press said to be the property of an American citizen. 
Eight years after Mexico was for the first time told that she was held re- 
sponsible for what her enemics had done‘in time of war, 


Tho anxiety of the Mexican government was ‘not to delay the moment 
of that bnal and equitable adjustweut which is to terminate the existing duli- 
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ing to nearly three and a half millions, were not pre- 
sented in time to be examined, even after the most 
unwearied efforts of the United States government to 
swell the demand against Mexico.” But adding for 
these one million, the outside estimate that they will 
bear with any degree of equity, Mexico was indebted 
to United States citizens about three millions, in- 
stead of nearly twelve millions as claimed. I give 
in a note a few samples of the claims.* 












Total amount of claims presented........ se cvcecescesce ee Gl] 859,05 
Aiuount of claims presented too late for adjudication............ 3,333,537 
$5,513,741 
Referred to umpire and undecided for want of timo.........66. 918,627 
Amount of claims adjwilicated........ aaaee seeveee 91,999, 114 
lvjected by commissioners and umpire... .. 3075 


Allowed by commissioners and umpire..........-0-0+ ecceccces $2,026,139 
Divera, Hist, Julapa, iii. 418; U.S. Gort, Cong. 37, Nee, 2, Sen. Doe., vol. 

iv, passin, HM. Coma. Rept, 1006, vol. ve; /d., “Cong. 27, Ses. 3, H. Journ., 
18; Broul's Mest, 8-22; Mayer's Mist, Wer Mex: 5. 31-2, The president 
on An. 9, 1S41, said to conyress, Wich reference to certain ‘Teflections cast on 
the Leissian umpire, that the gov ernment had n> complaint to make against 
him. OG. 8S. Gort Jiot., Cong. 27, Ses. 2, Sen, Journ., 554, 

“Orazio de Atellis Xaatanselo, a school-master, writer, and printer, of 
Whose unjustitiable ¢ xpu! sion trom Mexico L spoke in an early chapter of this 
Work, atter that act settled in New Orleans, and in dne time bectme a natu. 
‘citizen of the U.S. After awhile he presented through the U. 5. 
ta demand avainst Mexico for $305,U00 for damages. The Mexican com- 
oners denied that any thing was due; the U.S, com, allowed $53.44); 
the umpire cut the sum down “to 300,000. Om what grounds the United 
Soitea government demanded an award for a person who was not an Ameri- 
can citizen at the time the claim orizinatel was nut made to appear, San- 
wgelu atterward) published several papers ayainst the U.S. govt, in one 
of which he employs his terrible satire against resident Polk for havin: wy fdle- 
frauded the U. 5. claunants on Mexico out of their money.’ He also pre: 
ferred betore the president of the U. 5, accusations agsinst the Mextean 
monbers of the commission, There was also a memorial of his to the Ameri- 
con congress in IS46, Mex, Treaties, ii, no, 12. Rhoda MeCrae elaimed 33, 
69h for a pension for her sun killed in the Mexican service. It was allowed 
hy the American commissioners, disallowed by the Mexican, and rejecied hy 
tho umpire Sophia M. Robinson claimed for services lered by her hus- 
band in Mexico, when a dependency of Spain in 1817, 316,00), aud as much 
more tor interest, ejected bodily by the umpire, John Baldwin claimed 
fora trank of wearing apparel seized “by the Mexican eustom-house oliivials, 
principal and inte rest, S1.401, allowed by the Ainerican commissioners; un- 
decided by the umpire. There was one claim for 56 doz, hotiles of porter, 
otisiual cost and six years’ interest, 85.260! Even Mr Pendleton, member of 
congress from Virginia, called such claims utterly ridiculous. A ‘Texan land 
company wanted $2,154,604; a certain man demanded Sd),000 for erroneoas, 
devisivus against him in Mexivan courts, ete, Jay's Kew, Mee, War, 72-3; U. 
&. Gort Duc., Cong. 27, Ses. 2, H. Ex, Due, 21, 
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The treaty of arbitration was a thorn in the flesh of 
many who had cast an evil eye on Mexico, as it did away 
with all pretexts for complaint against the latter repub- 
lic, and postponed indefinitely the acquisition of Texas. 
Still they did not despair. Where strength on the one 
side and weakness on the other were so palpable; 
where success was certain if the issue soak only be 
brought on; where all that stood in the way of mag- 
nificent plunder was some excuse for the deed—surely 
the Anglo-American mind should be fertile enough 
to produce such an excuse. The dissolution of the 
mixed commission by limitation left, as we have seen, a 
large number of claims undecided. The United States 
government, therefore, had yet a pretext for continu- 
ing the diplomatic pressure upon Mexico. President 
Tyler, in March 1842, accredited to the latter govern- 
ment as minister Waddy Thompson, a slave-holder 
from South Carolina, who was anxious to see Texas an- 
nexed to his country.” The new representative found 
Mexican credit very low, the treasury notes being 
worth only thirty cents on the dollar. He sueceeded 
ly some means in negotiating, on the 30th of January, 
1843, a new convention, under which Mexico agreed 
to pay on the 30th of April of that year all the in- 
terest then due, and the award itsclf in five years in 
equal quarterly instalments.” This arrangement has 
been represented as a boon to Mexico." ‘The fact is, 
that even by Thompson’s showing the owners of the 


™ He had asa member of congress made a motion in favor of annexation 
as soon as it shonld be consistent with the treaty stipulations of the govern- 
ment. This naturally rendered him offensive to the Mexicans, and for that 
reason he was not a {it persow forthe appeintment. Bustamante had no good 
opinion of his character or course; and with his usual vennin accuses him ot be- 
ius a spy rather than a minister, and a flatterer of Santa Anna's. J/ist, Gen, 
Santa Anna, MS,, ii. 38. 

®Mexr., Derech, Intera,, 1st pt, 18-93; Thompson's Recoll, Mex, , 229, app. 
279-304, The interest due was aboutS270,000, The quarterly instalments were 
to begin the same day. To seenre the payments the direct taxes were hy- 
pothecated, Méx., Mem. Min. Rel., 1844, xevii.-c. 8; Rirere, Mist, Jalape, 
tii. 567-9; Arranyoi:, Méj., ii. 257-8; U.S. Gort, Cong. 28, Ses. 2, IL, Ex. 
Doc. 158, in Mex. Trevtiex, ii. no. 6. 

" Rept of C, J. Ingersol, chairman of comm. of Foreign Af, June 24, 
1846, 
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claims were anxious to make some other arrangement 
that would save them heavy loss in the acceptance of 
treasury notes, as they were bound to do under the 
last preceding convention. 

The Mexican government paid the interest accrued, 
and decreed a forced loan collectible at periods cor- 
responding to those stipulated in the agreement with 
the United States. The instalments for July and 
October 1843 and January 1844 were also paid; 
but whether for want of means or because the news 
came that Texas had been annexed to the United 
States, those for April and July 1844 were not cov- 
ered. However, when it became known that the 
senate of the United States had rejected the annex- 
ation treaty, President Santa Anna ordered the pay- 
ment of the 4th and 5th instalments, in cash, to Voss, 
the American government’s agent, and his principal 
was duly apprised of it. It has been said, reflecting 
on Voss’ good sense and integrity, that the govern- 
ment never reecived the cash; for instead of it, he had 
taken drafts, which were not honored, and he had 
given receipts for so much money.” After that, the 
clicctionaite arrangement having become an accom- 
plished fact, Mexico paid no more instalments.* 

The last understanding with the American plenipo- 
tentiary called for still more; it stipulated the nego- 
tiation of another arbitration treaty, one more com- 
prehensive than the last; that is to say, a convention 
providing for the settlement of claims of the govern- 
ment and citizens of Mexico against the United States, 
as well as those of the latter government and its citi- 
zens against Mexico, 

The claims of Mexican citizens do not appear; but 

* This has been denied by Minister Thompson, who speaks in high terms 
of Voss’ business ability and integrity; he says that only a small portion of 
the two last instalments wad not paid until perhaps a month atcer it was due, 
and the money was immediately sent to Vera Cruz, and shipped thence as 
soon as it coul.t be counted. Bera. Mex,, 225. 

“On the 30th of Hanuary, 1846, cizht instalments and two years’ interest 


were due. Youny's Uist, Mex., 323; Suntunyelo, Memorial, in Mex. Treaiics, 
no, 12, 
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their government had several important ones. Amer- 
ican vessels, captured by Mexican war ships for being 
engaged in contraband trade, had been forcibly res- 
cued by United States cruisers; and even a Mexican 
national vessel, duly commissioned, had been taken 
and sent into a port of the United States.™ | 

The treaty stipulated for by the convention of 
January 1843 was concluded in Mexico on the 20th 
of November; and under it a commission was to sit 
in Mexico—the Mexican government as a point of 


#On the Ist of Sept. 1835, the Correo, a revenne cntter commanded hy 
Licut "Thomas Thompson, was exptured by an American armed vessel aided 
Ly a Texan steambont, for interfering with smugslers, and sent for aljuclica- 
tion to New Orleans. The captors were accused of robling the cutter’s pa- 
pers and her otiicera’ property, The olicers aml men were kept in jail for 
some time in New Orleans, ans there tried on the charge of piracy preferred 
by the captors; but the vessel, otlicers, and crew were release, No sitistuc- 
tion or indemnity was given then, however, on the yround that the oflieers le: 
not established their status, This decision was givem in the face of their dec- 
larations that their papers had been taken from them, anlof the Moxivan 
consul's assurance that the Corre Was a revenue vessel, aud her ollivers aud 
men servants of his government. Mryeort of Thomepacu'a Teal, 3-44. Taw Nov, 
Tod), un expedition waa wpenly fitted out in New Urleans to commit hostili- 
tics avainst the Mexican government, and Janded in the Tampies River, Nites? 
Rey., xlix. 330-40, Another cause of complaint, and a very serious one, was 
the iavasion of Mexicun tervitery by U.S. forces in ISG, Again, the Mexi- 
ean synuidron captured two Atucrican schooners engaged in eunvey ing contra. 
hand gouls to the Texans, then at war with Mexico, and taken into Mata- 
mores, ‘This act was in perfect accor with artielea Psth and 2euh of the 
treaty of 1. The American corvette Metehes then arrived at the dar ant 
demanded, on the Ith of April, 1987, their surrender, which being refused hy 
the commander on the frowtier, she retook one of the selusoncrsa, and tude a 
prize of the Mexican war brag Geert Geren. The latter v l 
ovlered to be released at Ponsacola, J, bi. 163, 103, 201-5, + 
‘That act of the corvette was a deliberate infraction of the du clause in tho 
Sith article of the trenty of S31. The Mexic: rnmient with gol rea- 
vise noveleration ia 
cfforts to avert a conflict, ordered the release of the schoo mit of the 
bork Aaaé Blice that hod been detained at Vera Craz, Jd. , i , S28. 362. 
US. Gort, Cong , Ses. 2, IL Ex. Doe. 75, vel. Rustamaate, Grebente 
Mes. i. Webs Mix, Mom. Min. Kelaciones, US35, Meld: Torwel, Tyas y 
st, Unidos, 79-80, Later, on the 2hth of shine, an American sqimlson of 
one frigate and four sloops of war, under Cu afore Dallas, qalleel at Sacri- 
ficing, and the commodore dapanded of Casive, the comandaute veneral, an 
assurance, such as lil been viven him by Gen. Filisola at Matamoros, {hab 
there should be no more attempts against American merchantmen; olor isg 
he would adopt etiicacions mritcures to deprive the Mexiean simedron of the 
Means of anmoying Americ minence. Gen. Casino, without manifesting 
a hestile spirit, replicw the vhe ner Gen. Filipola could give sacle as 
sirminces, as they were of t! ive province vf the supreme goyerninent. 
Nilet Rey, Vi 302-8. Dallaa them wrote back on the Ysa, sayims that be 
would leave on the Mexiear coast a snfiicient naval foree te protege Ati | iesera 

‘vunmereitl interests fron furuva Mexican essius, Musteumeiate, Geehinele 
Mer, i. 204i, 
Hisr. Mux., Vou. V. 21 
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national pride, because the former one had met at 
Washington, made this a sine qua non—and the king 
of the Belvians, the choice of the United States minis- 
ter, was to be the umpire. The United States senate, 
in utter disregard of the convention, only ratified the 
treaty with amendments, first striking out of it the 
rizht of each government to prefer before the coimn- 
mission any claims or complaints against the other 
—this point being considered ‘strictly diplomatic’ — 
and secondly, changing the place of mecting to Wash- 
ington, thus ignoring the Mexican stipulation. The 
mutilated treaty, conditionally ratified, came back to 
Mexico, the government taking no further notice of 
it.6 Hence the outery of the friends of Texas that 
Mexico would not settle the claims against her, anil 
President Polk’s assertion that Mexico had. thus 
viclated a second time the faith of treaties by failing 
or refusing to carry into effect the sixth article of 
the conycution of January 1843.% The subject was 
wrain before the United States congress in January 
844, when the president laid before the house infor- 
mation on the indemnity to be paid by Mexico.® 


Mexico's efforts to maintain peace with the United 
States, by aceceding to the settlement of claims on a 
just basis, only postponed the inevitable and prede- 
termined war, The reader is informed of the unsue- 
cessful attempts of the United States governinent to 
acquire by purchase the old province of Texas, which 
had been surrendered to Spain in 1819, The last ex- 
pressed wish to this effect, as appears In a despatch 
to Joel R. Poinsett, its envoy to Mexico, was to ob- 
tain the cession of a much larger area, that is tu say, 
the territory extending from the inonth of the To 
Grande along its eastern bank to the 37th parallel of 
3 As originally made, it = heen ratified by Mexico on the 2tth af Ne oN. 

ef 2 pt. 14-05; Thomps via Reeal, Shea, 22 
s, Dee. 8, IM6, p. 6. 
*, 2s, Ses, 1; . Journ,, 167, 198; Zd., Cong. 23, 
Ses. 2, Sen, Journ,, 154, “4S, 
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latitude, and all north of that line to the Pacific 
Oeean.® ~Poinsett, however, aware that a proposi- 
tion to that effect woukd be met with scorn, forbore 
even to make an overture for the purehase of Tasas, 
The opposition of the Mexicans to all arrangements 
leading to the loss of national territory beeathe mors 
intensified from year to year, There were not warit- 
ing, nevertheless, representative men in Mexico will- 
ing to accede to the annexation of Texas to the 
United States rather than to see her an intlependent 
country, or under the control of England; tor if a 
nation, other states of Mexico would unite with it 
willingly or by conquest; and if anywise conneete | 
with England, goods from the latter country woul | 
Le smueled through Texas into Mexico, to the rain 
of Mexican manufactures and revenue, But the fecl- 
ing finally culminated into a question not only of 
national pride, but of actual fear of the consequences 
that the alienation of Texas would entail.” 

The Texan colonists had, however, from the earliec: t 
times desired to unite with the northern republic, a 
fecling which became intensified after their declare | 
independence from Mexico, The slave-hollers of the 
American southern states wanted no independent 
state there forming a barvier to the advance of na 
favorite institution, The Texans, on their side, 
order to stimulate tho desire of the slave-lollers fin 
annexation, a few days after declaring their iadepen- 
dence, inserted in their constitution a clause givin 
the rights of citizenship to all white emigrants alter a 
residence of only six mouths, and authorizing them to 
bring in their slaves, at the same time that the im- 
portation of slaves, except from the United States, 
was strictly forbidden? Free negroes and mulaitoes 


Including Texas al. the largest and beat portion of California, teyethe 
Vilicial cuvrespurnl. ta OL 8S. Gort due. 
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of Mexicus ir the U.S. woul gradually take one at; . rovier at Mv nie 
can departments till they bal toem alk Clonpoa's hivol Moen 2 
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were required to leave the country within a short 
time, under penalty of being reduced to bondage. 

The slave- holders, whose representative man at 
that time was Thomas H. Benton, senator from Mis- 
sourl, thought of forming nine slave states out of 
Texas alone. But the Texans wanted to allure them 
with the prospect of a larger accession; and with that 
end in view, on the 19th of December, 1836, voted 
themselves the territory lying between the United 
States and the Rio Grande, from its source to its 
mouth. The option of an independent nationality, 
or the consceration of that large domain to slavery 
through annexation to the United States, was sub- 
mitted to the popular vote, and was decided in favor 
of the latter by 3,279 votes against 91. The slave- 
holders in the United States kept themselves well in- 
formed on these movements, and showed their alacrity 
to meet such manifestations half-way. 

President Jackson despatched an agent to Texas ta 


x 
failed not to take advantage of. The desire of the slave interest in the U. 8, 
lecuime an anxicty when the young republic entered Jater into a treaty with 
Knrland for the suppression of the Mrican slave-trade, Tue slave-hullers 
were vreatly alarmed at the idea that a time might come when Texas, if lett 
to herself, would decree the abolition of slavery. That fear was shared in by 
some of the Texan leaders; fur even at the latest day, preceding the annesa- 
tion, though the anti-slavery party was in the minority, the fact could not be 
disregarded that the majority of the people of ‘Texas were not slave-owners, 
and that ere long the uumber of opponcnts to slavery would be increased hy 
immigration fren E arope. The idea of emancipation was an alarming one; 
w hereas, on the other sile, annexation was deemed of the highest importance 
to give stability and safety to slavery, and ‘ thereby save them forever from 
the unparalleled calamities of abolition.’ Mirabeau Lamar's Letter, in Jay's 
Ree, Mec. War, 87-8. 

“Taking in parts of Coalinila and Tamaulipas and New Mexico, Accord- 
ing to the report of Henry M_ Mortit, special avent of the U.S., the bounda- 
ries claimed by Texas extended from the mouth of the Kio Grande, on the 
cast side, up to its head waters, thenve on a line due north until it intersected 
that of the U.S.; thence to the Suhine, and along that river to its mouth, 
aud from that point westwardly with the gulf of Mexico to the Rio Graude. 
‘The political limits of Texas proper, previvus to her revolution, were the 
Nueces on the west, along the Red River on the north, the Sabine on the 
east, and the gulf of Mexico on the south. It had been the intention of 
the Texan government, immediately after the victory of Sun Jacinto, to have 
claimed from the month of the io Grande along its course to lat. 30°, and 
thence west to the Vacitic. It was, however, discovered that this would net 
strike a convenient point on the Califurnia coast, that it would be dite lt to 
control a wandering population so distant, and that the territory now deter. 
minced upon would be sutticient for a young republic, U.S, Goet Doc., Cong, 


24, Ses, 2, H, Ex, Doc, 35, vol. ii, 
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send reports upon the advantages of the country, in 
order to excite Americans to go there and take pos- 
session. His account of its political, military, and 
civil condition was laid before the American congress 
on the 22d of December, 1836, and was accompanied 
with remarks showing the policy pursued from the 
first by the American government toward Texas. It 
is said that the title of Texas to the territory she 
claimed was identified with her independence; that she 
asked the United States government to acknowledee 
that title by recognizing her independence, and then 
Texas, with a part of Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and New 
Mexico, might soon become integral portions of the 
United States. As Mexico would neither sell Texas 
nor allow herself to be provoked into a war, there 
was no recourse but to recognize the independence of 
Texas. 

But the northern states were opposed to the acqui- 
sition of more slave territory, and it was necessary for 
the southern schemers to allay all suspicion that they 
were acting from interested motives. The president 
laid stress on the benefits to accrue from the recogni- 
tion, but said that it must be postponed indetinitely. 
Prudence dictated this attitude till Mexico or some 
other power recognized the independence of the new 
nation, or at least ‘till the lapse of time or the course 
of events shall have proved beyond all cavil or dis- 
pute the ability of the people of that country to 
mnaintain their separate sovereignty, and to uphold 
the government established by them.” Mark the 
quoted words. Eight weeks after, namely, on the Ist 
of March, 1837, a majority in congress being secured, 
the lapse of time and course of events which the 
president contemplated in his messaze had come, the 
senate acknowledged the independence of Texas, andl 
soon after the house passed a resolution to the sane 
effect. Thus was Texas recognized as an independent 
republic. To Mexico’s just protest, the United States 
government answered in effect that Texas as a sover- 
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eign state had the right to make herself independent 
if it suited her interests.” This was quite a difler- 
ent doctrine from that enforeed at the mouth of the 
cannon by the’ northern United States against the 
vouthern twenty-five years after, Of course it is 
right for a Mexican state to secede if the United 
Stutes wants it, but it is very wrong for any of the 
states of the northern confederation to seecde on any 
wetext whatsoever. It will be well to state here 
that Forsyth had on the 29th of May, 1836, assured 
CGorostiza that his government would adopt no reso- 
Intion or decision on that question which was not 
founded on the same rules and principles that had 
aad its action in the disscnsions between Spain 
amd her Atmeriean colonies. The department. of state 
was now reminded of that declaration by Monasterio, 


the Mexican minister of foreign affairs, and asked if 


the Texans were in the same position that the Mexi- 
eans held toward Spain when the United States ac- 
hnowledsed Mexico's independence. Did the Aiacr- 
ivan governinent see the slightest point of similarity 
between a nation of upward of six million people, 
who by their unaided efforts had thrown off the yoke 
of Spain after a bloody strugele of eleven years, and 
a revolting “few thousand adventurers without coun- 
try, without religion, without virtues, and without 
laws, menaced by a numerous ariny,” cte.? The min- 
ister also alluded to Jackson’s message of December 
22, 1836, and in obedience to the orde rs of the exccu- 
tive mi kes known the solemn protest of Mexico be- 
fore all civilized nations against the recognition of the 
“pretended republic of Texas,” made by the United 
States.@ General Tornel, minister of war of Mexico, 
in a speech before the congress of Mexico, accused 





See Arranqoiz, Mej., ii. M2. 

Jos Maria Ortiz Menasterio's note bears date of March 21, 1837, His 
pretest invelves the following points: that th acknowl dsment complained 
Lin he thanner Whatever W to dininish, Gr compromit the rights 
ot Mey othe territory ef Texas, nor her ricut te employ every means in 
her paver to recover Uit dermury. A trauslaiiun of the note is given in 
Neo Ah, lan th9-9. 
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the Americans of punic faith, reiterating his govern- 
ment’s resolve to uphold its rights at all hazards, ancl 
ended with the words, “the Mexicans will conquer or 
cease to exist.” 

‘soon after the recognition of Texas the Unite 
States aceredited a diplomatic agent, named Alcée 
Labranclic, to that government, and received an en- 
yoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary called 
ILunt, an American citizen until very recentiy, who 
in August 1837 proposed the annexation of Texas 
to the American Union. IIe found many obstacles in 
the way, the chief ones being that a treaty for its 
accomplishment would involve a war with Miction 
and that the requisite two-thirds vote in the senate 
for ils ratification could not then be obtained. Pres- 
ident Van Buren* was too shrewd a politician to 
risk its rejection and to jeopardize the popularity of 
his adiniuistration in the northern states. ‘To decline 
the proposal for the time being woukl not affect him 
in the southern states. Ife trusted that by adexterous 
management of the American claims against Mexico, 
the main obstacle to the annexation would soon be 
removed. In this he was disappointed, as we have 
seen that Mexico’s offer to submit the matters in 
controversy to arbitration postponed for several years 
the maturity of that plan, 

The independence of Texas was recognized by 
Great Britain and France, which powers immediately 
afterward sent their diplomatic represent atives, the 
former Captain Elliot of Canton war fame, and the 
latter the comte Dubois de Saligny, who in after 
years became so notorious for his diplomatic trickery 
in Moxico.® These two nations well knew that Texan 

“Yeleped the ‘old fox,’ and more specially the ‘northern man with 
southern principles,’ 

© Tho Mexican minister of foreign affairs. refers on the 31st of Jan, 181), 
to the provision: al declarations of the French government rekuive to b sreces- 
Mesiow'a indepenlence from Spain, adding Chat ne such eats 
was observed in acknowles Toxin dadejwatidence from: Mes 


ties of frivudsiip Were ag nacht; aad in the same neanner wis 
Dored that ‘Tesan poptilation aud resottvees as cutpitted Wicd Uluse of Mexico 
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independence was but a preliminary step toward an- 
nexation to the United States. Lut it seems that 
certain of their statesmen allowed themselves to be 
xuricd away with the idea, partly inspired by the 
leading men of Texas with General Houston at their 
head, that the small party existing in the new repub- 
lie who sincercly wanted a separate nationality, and 
Jooked to a not distant day when they could carry 
her boundaries to the Sierra Madre, would succecil 
in warding off the annexation, Elliot supported that 
party, among whose members the annexationists had 
agents; he even went to Mexico and tried to prevail 
on the government to grant, Texas ber independence. 

Texas as one of the family of nations now enjoyed 
facilities for trade of which both her citizens and those 
of the United States availed themselves to the fullest 
extent; and it may well be supposed that war mate- 
rial greatly entered into it, to the further displeasure 
of the Mexican government. TLence its protest on the 
12th of May, 1842, wherein the minister Bocanegra 
accused the American government of flagrant vio- 
lations of the treaty of friendship between the two 
nations in allowing its citizens to afford personal andl 
other aid to Texas, and even at public meetings and in 
other ways, to promote her annexation to the United 
States. The Mexican minister asked if the United 
States could act in a more hostile manner toward his 
government short of actual war. This protest was 
reiterated.on the 51st of May, Bocanegra expressing 
“reerets that, to judye from facts patent to all the 
world, the Cuited States cabinet and authorities ob- 
serve a conduct openly opposed to the most sacred 
rights of men and to the solemn pact of friendship ex- 
isting between two nations.” Repeating the charges 
of his previous note, he adds that the “countenancing 
of this toleration will be regarded as positively hostile 
were insufficient. Without giving Mexico any prior notice, France recor 
nized Texas and made a treaty of amity atid commerce with her. Mee, Mon. 


Licleciones, in Dierind | Gob, May 20, 1540, 
* Corroborative deeumenuts accompanied the protest. 
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to the republic.” The matter was also formally brought 
to the attention of the other members of the diplo- 
matic corps residing in Mexico. I epitomize in a 
note this circular, and the correspondence with Min- 
ister Thompson arising from it.“ Bocanegra’s first 
complaint was answered by the American envoy on. 
the 5th of September, under instructions of July 8th 
and 13th from Secretary Webster. He sustained 
the right of the United States to promote trade with 
in: lependent Texas,* though recognizing the right of 
Mexico, as a belligerent, to intercept all articles em- 
braced within the term ‘contraband of war.’ He re- 
minded the Mexican government that under the 
treaty of 1831 obstructions to legitimate trade were 
guarded against. As to neutrality toward the bellig- 


“ The note to the legations of Great Britain, France, Spain, and Prussia 
explained Mexico's youl faith toward the U, 8, , and complained of the aid af- 
forded, against her rig zhts, in men, arms, and money, tothe Texanrebels, The 
American envoy, W ally ‘Thompson, then, on the Gth of June, als addressed 
his colleagues a note denying the allevations of the Mexican government, 
He argue ni, quoting Vattel andl the treuty with Mexico, that American citizens 
bad a rizht to seml war material to dither belligerent, though such material 
was liabie to seizure by the other. He concluded saying that thonzh the U. 
$. looked on war without cause as the greatest of crimes, they would not 
shrink from it if necessary to uphold their rights cml great principles, Boga: 
nevra, on the 6h of July, objected to Thompson's cit cular, elaimin-, that the 
Aine rican legation shonid have waited till the answer from the secrets ary of 
hil come. Re ferring to the oft-repeated charges, he sail that his yov- 
t expected that contraband trade would occur, but hud a right to ob- 
ject to its being countenanced Ly the U.S. government, as sneha course, on 
tac part of the latter, rendered it as guilty as the off mlers themselves, Bo- 
cane cra insisied on the fact that the Texan rebels for a long time past hal 
openly kept an agency in New Orleans; that ‘Lexan war vessels were bait 

atl repaired in the ULS.; that the proclamation of the Texan president eall- 
int for Che aid of Americans had been published: that a commission had been 
recruiting men and procuring supplies openly in New Orleans; that the lezis- 
latures of Louisiana and Ke ntucky, and mentbers of the national congress, ih: acd 
urvedl war against Mexico, The two war vessels claimed to have been al- 
lowed to leave the U. 8. for Mexico to fight against Texas were despatched 
as Mincrican vessels with re: efular papers, aud ater full guaranties bel been 
furnished; amd yet they had Teen detained at the moment of sailing, and only 
unw illinzly permitted | tosail., But Texan vessela publicly recruited and refitted 

at New Orleans to cruise avainst Mey atruleand to wae war against Mexi- 
can ports. Méa., Mem. Relaciones, IS44, xli.-lsii.; Beestamante, Livrio Mer, 
Ms., aly. 63; U.S. Gort, Cong, 27, Ses. 8, Sen, Doc, 1, pp, 0-57, vol. i, 
Il. ex. Doe. 1, pp. 144-55, w SS ges cau Recoll, Mee., 254-303; Novy 
Rey... Wii, 805, B1S-19, 321, 3 

# Secretary Webster received Boca neur’s first note on the 20th of June, 
and his second on the Oh of July. Thompson's despatches, andl a copy of 
his answer to Bocancgra's civenlar to the diplomatic corps, reached the state 
department at Washiugion about the cd of July. 
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erents, the United States government had provided 
for its strict observance, and had heard of no enrol- 
ment of troops or equipment of ships. Giving or 
lending money by Americans, he contended, was per- 
feetly ‘Tegal, and as to the expression of opinion at 
public nieetings on Texas affairs, Aincrican citizens 
enjoyed that privilege under the general Jaws of the 
United States. The American government also de- 
claved that the emigration to Texas consisted of men 
who in the exereise of their rights and free will change: 
their domicile and nationality; if such men went back 
to the United States and claimed American citizen- 
ship after serving a foreign country, then the govern- 
ment coukl take action respecting them, but net be 
fore” The deck aration that Mexico would regard 
averessions by American citizens as a violation of the 
treaty of friendship between the two repablics, he 
added, had greatly surprised his government, and its 
only answer thereto must be that Mexico was de- 
manding what could not be eonceded, and if she shoul:l 
break the peace she must abide the cousoquences. 
To Bocancgra’s second note Thompson replicd that 
the president of the United States considered his lan- 
cage and tone as highly offensive, implying as it did 
want of faith on the part of the American govern- 
mient. The latter would not, however, alter its course, 
which was one of imparti:l neutrality, 

Bocanegra was evidently anxious to keep the peace, 
for on the 10th of September he accepted the deelara- 
tion of the United States of their intention to ob- 
serve a strict neutrality. 

An incident oceurred the same year that tended to 
widen the breach and increase the alarm of Mexico. 

® Mexico was reminded that when she was fighting against Spain she re- 
ecived ail who came to her standard from the Unite t Saaes or Europe, and 
thaéin her warfere azainst ‘Texas, before boat, an American held bizh com- 
manmlin the Mesxiein army stationed in that eountey. ‘Lhe consutuiion and 
leva allowed no interdiction of legal trade or emigration to Texas. Should 
th. emi; weant, however, culist there he would be wo longer entitled to Amer. 


ican protection, as the government vf the U.S, must lovk on ‘lexus as a for- 
eign independent nation, 
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This was the capture and surrender of Monterey in 
Upper California, by Commodore Thomas Ap C. 


Jones.” 


The Texas question was one pregnant with dis- 
agrecable complications for Mexico. Projects being 
contemplated to introduce French and Enelish col. 
nists into Texas, under concessions of the Texan gwov- 
ernment, the secretary of foreign relations, on the 19th 
of April, 1843, notified the diplomatic corps that such 
immigrants would not be recognized by his govern- 
ment as bona fide settlers. To translate his own 
words, “They will be treated as real invaders and 
encmics of Mexico, ... and will receive condign 
punishment;” that Mexican troops in Texas would ac- 
cord to persons calling themselves consuls only the 
rights of foreign neutrals. The representatives of 
powers that had recognized Texas as a nation insisted 
on the right of their governments to aceredit consuls 
in Texas, and of their citizens or subjects to settle in 
the country, holding Mexico amenable for any disre- 
spect to their agents, or for injuries to the persons or 
property of their innocent subjects." 


 Bocancera's two notes, having heen published in a Mexican journal, fell 
at Callao into the commoerlore’s hada, together with a Boston newspaper, copy- 
ins from another of New Orleans a false ramor of Dritish interfercnes, to the 
cieet that Mexico had ceded California to Cireat Britain fur seven million 
dollars, “The epee from the tenor of those notes, jumped at the con. 
chisiom that Mexico had deel.re-| war avainst the Cuicet Suites; and there 
being at the time in the Pacitie three Biitish warships, of whose hasimess he 
hal obtained no knowlede, he thought they were going to tuke possession 
of Che supposed recent pa se, Jones resolver tu be before them, anid sailed 
for the coustof Mexico. Reaching Monterey, the capital of California, oa the 
lth of Oct., and finding the territory still under the Mexican flay, without 
more ady he took formal possession of the place on the next day, only to dis- 
cover his error one day later, and to find himself oYiiged te resiore the Moxi- 
ean flag, with an apoloy for hia proceeling, The American government of 
course disavowed the cummodore’s act; but Mexico's deman | for his mtuish- 
ment was disregarded. She was toll that he had ‘intended no inelignity,” 
Bustamante, Dieris Mex., M3., xlvi. G9. Fall details given in Jest. Cul, 
this series, 

4 Doyle, British chareé, said on the 29th that his government havin: 
knowle a rel "Ve Nai Ni: iti me lity, , British consnlaand subjoctimuct he respecte 
on tuk the same view, Sp: in: anil Prastia nit 
representatives referred t we sialeye ‘et toe their 
“Live superiors. American minister satl that the U.S. ehiimed noe 
yiguts over those who had joimed the Pesan aray or beeuime cieizens of 
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Apprehensions of a possible collision with Great 
Britain on the north-eastern boundary question uo 
longer existing, the United States government re- 
solved that the annexation of Texas should not be 
delayed, notwithstanding the opposition of a large 
element in the northern states.” 

As early as the 23d of August, 1843, the Mexican 
government, on hearing that a proposition would soon 
be submitted to the deliberations of the congress of 
the United Statcs to incorporate Texas with them, 
notified the American envoy, for the information of 
his government, that an act of annexation passed hy 
that congress would be looked on by Mexico as a 
casus belli, This brought out an undiplomatic reply 
the very next day from Minister Thompson, warnins 
the Mexican government against a repetition of suc h 
threats, which he considered incompatible with the 
respect due alike to his government and to that of 
Mexico. If intended for intimidation, he said, they 
would have no effect; and if as a warning, they wer 
unnecessary. The American republic had its fe 


Texas; hut could not accept the declaration as far as it related to American 
cousals who hil to reside in the conutry to protect American citizens aul 
le, Bocanegra, on the 27th of May, wrote the British chars that only 
ons in arms or plotting against Me <ieo would be treated ax enemies; but 
Mexico coull nos hold herself responsible for injury to others thit had 
entered Texas fully aware of the effectaof the nnavorlable straggle. Consuls, 
if not found ailing the rebels, would be treated ag neutrals; for to reeewnize 
them as forcign oiliciala wonld involve the reeomition of Texas, To the 
Freneh minister he said that land yrauta by the Texan government woul be 
Looked apon as invalid. Doyle replicd on the 7th of June, hoping that Mexi- 
can troops would respect the property and persons of | blo residents, or 
lus government would claim indemnity for innocent parties injured, ‘The 
French minister said the same, with this addition, namely, that he had in- 
structions to represent to Mexico the bad effects of her disvezcrd of popalar 
rights in Texas, and to seck their recognition, Bocaneyra the non the Pith 
of July, 1943, informed the French envoy that the Mexican treops would re- 
spect ive | property of forcizners, but not any grants obtained from the Texan 
authorities, inasmuch as they were usurpations from Meyico. He devlared 
that Mexico was forbearing in war, thongh false reports represented her as 
cruel, Mée., Mom. Relaciones, WSA4, Isic Ixx evi, 

The southern slave-hol-lors were now so determined that at the close of 
the session of congressin March 1843 amunber of itsmembers, headed by J, Q. 
Adams, issued an address of warning tothe American people agaiast the plans 
of annexation for extending the areca of slavery, which mizht even ring ona 
dissolution of the Union; at the same time poiutiny out the ¢ er pas dafringement 
of treaty obligations toward Mexico, invulved by those plaus, Jay's Dev, 
Mex. Mar, 3s. 
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acter in its own keeping, and needed no admonition 
to save it from stain or dishonor. Bocanegra dis- 
claimed any intention to threaten, and still less to 
provoke and excite; but resolved to use the right 
that no one could coy his country, that of regard- 
ing the annexation of ‘Texas to the United States as 
a hostile act, involving a violation of international 
law, and particularly of the treaty of April 5, 1831, 
between the two governments. In protesting against 
the violation of her rights she fulfilled an obligation 
peculiar to her sovereignty and independence. 

On the 13th of September, 1843, Mr Upshur, who 
had become President Tyler’s secretary of state, in- 
formed the American minister in Mexico of his gov- 
ernment’s intention to demand from Mexico that she 
should either make peace with 'cxas or show her 
ability with respectable forces to prosecute the war.® 

It is not clear why the government of the United 
States should take umbrage at Mexico’s failure to 
Wage an active warfare on its friends in Texas. Its 
animus in the effort to bully Mexico* into making 
peace with Texas appears revealed in Secretary Up- 
shur’s note of September 8th to Murphy, American dip- 
lomatie agent in Texas, wherein he speaks of a rumor 
about ascheme in England to furnish the Texan gor- 
ernment with pecuniary means to abolish slavery, in- 
demnifying the masters, and the lenders to receive for 
their money large tracts of land in Texas. Such an 

®Upshur's predecessor had endeavored to bring abont a settlement of the 
war. In Jan, 1543 he directed the American envoy to use his good offices 
with the Mexican secretary to mitizate the animosity of his government. lis 
dil not doubt Mexico's right to subjugate Vexas if she could do sv by the 
common and lawful means of war; but other states—specially the Unite 
Stutes—were interested, ‘not only in the restoration of peace between 
them, but in the manmmer in which the war shall be conducted, if it shall 
continue,’ The envoy was circetedl to use these suggestions at the time, and 
Was hkewise intormed that ‘it is in the contemplation of this government to 
remoustrate in a more formal manner with Mexico, at a perioidk not far dis- 
tant, unless she shall consen: to make peace with Texas, er shall show the 
disposition and ability to proscente the war with respectable forces.” LS. 
Gort Doe., Cong. 28, Ses. 1, He Ex, Doe. 271, p. 69, 2, pp. 20-42; Mayer's 
Hist, War Mew, i. 55-6. 


2The puvity of the motives of our government became open to suspicion,’ 
Gallatin’s Peuce with Me., 9 
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attempt, Upshur said, would be viewed with deep con- 
cern by the United States, and must be prevented.® 
Slavery in Texas was made a subject of discussion in 
the house of lords by Brougham in August 1843, 
when Aberdeen, secretary of foreign affairs, referring 
to the armistice then in force between the bellixer- 
ents, hoped it would lead to the acknowledgment 
of Texan independence, adding that the British gov- 
crnment would use its best endeavors to this end. 
Brougham made some remarks in answer to that 
speech, which were considered ominous by the slave 

interest in the United States. British policy on 
the slavery question was well known in the United 
States. Great Britain was pledged to encouraze the 
abolition of the slave-trade, and of slavery as far as 
her influence extended, and in every proper way. 

The American minister in London was assured, how- 
ever, by Lord Aberdeen, in November 1843, in refer- 
ence to Texas, that “the sneestion of Eneland having 
made or intending to make the abolition of sk avery the 
condition of any treaty arrangement with her was 
wholly without foundation. 

Ou the 17th of October, 1843, Upshur proposed 
to Texas a treaty of annexation, and General Al- 
morte, the )Texican minister,” on the 8d of November 
notified the state department that if the Unite.l 
States shoukl commit the finaudito atentado’ of ap- 
propriating to themselves au integrant portion of the 


Tt eannet he permitted to succeed without most strenuous efforts on onr 
part to avert a e.timicy so serious ty every part of our conntry, Few calam- 
ities could befall this country more to be deplored than the éstablishmeny of 
na predominant Dritisu inthience, aul the abolition of domestic slavery in 
Murphy replied, assumite the liberty to give his superior what he 
snsidered a ligtle wholesome adv ey noching sionkl be said twhiech esa 
ou lad even oar fanatics] brethvenof the north; let the United Stats esp nse 
at onve the eutse of civil, political, and religious liberty in this hemisphere; 
this will be found to he the safest isue to go before the workd wil.” OV. 

" @, BS, Sea, 1, TL Bx, Doe. 271; Viles™ Ron. Ixvi. Lins, 
ould hatisty hin mere, while the minister’ statement ‘would 
Qed wich joy by all who were favorable ty the object of anti-slavery 
> Lawton Mora, Chrontele, Ns me, DU TSE, 
“Hitel after Wad ly Theinpson w vol in Mexico as American 
plenipoientiary, Mex, Moan. Wetacuues, Lod, 6, 7. 
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Mexican territory he would demand his passports, 
and his country would declare war, Upshur in his 
replies deigned no explanation, and treated the Mexi- 
can declaration with scorn.” Things were now work- 
ing well for the United States war clique. 

The Texans at first did not show much cagerness 
to be annexed, which worried Upshur, who then be- 
gan to use menacing Janguage.® He endeavors to 
allay any apprehension the Texan government may 
have of a possible rejection by the United States 
senate of the treaty. Ife assures it that a clear 
majority of two thirds of that body is in favor of it— 
a most extraordinary assertion, indeed, which the re- 
sult failed to sustain, A treaty of annexation was 
finally concluded,” and laid before the senate of the 
United States on the 22d of April, 1844, when it 
was rejected by a vote of thirty-five to sixteen, 
Steps had been also adopted to induce Mexico to 
assent to the arrangement.” While the treaty was 
under consideration in the senate, a force of about 
1,150 men under General Zachary Taylor was sta- 
tioned at Fort Jesup, near Natchitoches, and a stron 
naval force ordered to the gulf of Mexico, to guard 
American interests in Texas and to check Mexican 
attempts at reconquest. Taylor was directed, if any 
danger threatened Texas, to mareh with his forest» 
the Sabine, but not to go beyond the frontier with- 


Two notes passed from each side between Nov, 3d and Dec. Ist, both in- 
elusive, Niles’ Aeg., Ixv, 26-8, 
ile wrote Marphy, the American agent, Jan, 1, S44, if the proposal 

sxatie etoal of being, aa we ons pas be the 
is inevitable we shall become the bitterest foes.’ Withers 

on, ‘Texas eannot maintain that instituiion [+ Savery | ten yeurs— 
probaal ay not half that time.’ 

April 12, IStf, in nine articles, sined by John C, Calhoun, Upsinr’s 
srecessor, for the United States, Lsaae Van Zant and J. Pinckney Henderson 
for Texos, 

bert L. Thompson, a special avent of the United States, had a confer- 
ence with Gen, Santa Anmnaat Pocnie Nacional on the Idiot May, to obiein 
Mexico's aerptlicscence, olfering se ain af they few thiuferenves of Lianits. lis 
Prpenis were rejec teil, and Mexicn’s resalve ty ree prer Poxas assem 

Min, Santa Avna’s re re of the saine date in LOS%y/o, June 1 Dae, std 
its translation in Niles’ Ae y., Invi. Sod, 
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out further orders. He was to keep everything in 
readiness, however, for a possible campaign. 

The failure to secure the senate’s ratification of the 
treaty opened the eyes of the president and his eabi- 
net to the necessity of removing obstacles, The chicf 
argument relied on was that war had virtually ceased 
letween Mexico-and Texas. But the Mexican gov- 
crinment was now roused to activity, and issued some 
threatening proclamations indicative of a purpose to 
subdue Texas. Though Mexican efforts to that end 
must prove abortive, yet the existence of active war 
would be an argument against annexation, and if an- 
nexation was carried out, the United States must 
needs be a party to the war. Hence, the American 
government resolved at once to remonstrate against a 

further prosecution of the war and against the san- 
guinary manner in which it wa s waged. Shannon, 
the present envoy, was Sialiraatesd on the ldth of 
October to that effect, aud lost no time in carrying 
out his instructions ina manner that left no doubt 
the United States were determined to utterly disre- 
gard Mexican rights to and over Texas. Mexico, in 
her exhausted condition, could reseut the insult with 
words only, but they were dignified and truthful 
words, and grounded on honesty and common sense. 
The particulars of the correspondence between this 
minister and Manuel C. Rejon, the Mexican secretary, 
which brought on a suspension of diplomatic inter- 
course, are given in a note attached.” 


“1 Shannon accused Mexicoof barbarous practices in the manner of waging 
war, confessing that hiy government fur twenty years past h: id fostered tie 
Policy of dete hi + Texas from Mexico with the ulterior view of her annexation 
to its territory for the safety and welfare of the latter; and now it would not 
Permit Mexicu to renew the war for the purpose of defeating the annexation, 
He clearly intimated that in view of the importance of ‘Texas to the Unite 
Suu ates, the American government would espouse her cause, Rejon repelled 
such pretensions, dec! aring that the American president was greatly mis- 

taken in supposing that Mexico woul yield to the menace which hes, ‘ex- 
ecerling the powers given him by the fundamental kaw of his nation,’ hail di- 
rected ayainst her, His arguments are powerful, but the great length of his 
ote Peessiiles its insertion here. After sane comments on the coarlues of 
the U.3., to show that the latter were practisinca ‘descanuls usarpacioa,’ 
he waitin wly says: ‘If one party labors to obtain more ground to blot it with 
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President Tyler keenly felt the rebuke inflicted on 
him by the Mexican foreign office, and while yet 
writhing under it, in his message of December 19th, 
to congress, confined himself to comments on “the 
extraordinary and highly offensive language which 
the Mexican government had thought proper to em- 
ploy.” He believed Mexico’s conduct merited pun- 
ishment; but abstained, as he said, through a sincere 
desire to preserve peace, from recommending any 
measures of redress, and simply urged “ prompt and 
immediate action on the subject of annexation.” 

Tyler’s term of office was near its close. His suc- 
cessor, Polk, had been nominated as the candidate of 
the democratic party, on the pledge to carry out the 
immediate annexation of Texas. The democrats of 
the north had been foreed at the party’s convention 
ty accept his candidacy, and to submit to the demands 
of the slave-holders of the south. Polk was elected, 
and stood as the champion of Texas annexation, repre- 
senting the national will on that point. 

The former plan of annexing Texas by treaty, in- 
volving its ratification by a tivo- thirds vote of the 

senate under constitutional provision, was now aban- 
doned, Tyler having discovered, as he and the sup- 
porters of annexation claimed, that the object in view 
could be accoinplished by means of joint resolutions 


a hapless branch of the human family, the other is tryin; 
sservitrg itaown, the incentive that the fortmer socks for so 
detestable a tratliv. he workl now deeide which of the two has dasiice 
amd reason on its part.” The New Orleans Bee declared tae answer eo ache] in 
courteous and res speetfal terms; bat it had made Shannon wrathfal, and 
prompted his unhesd ol demand foran immediate retraction on pe:aalty of dis- 
uanee of all further diplomatic intercourse till he received ias.caclioas 
his government. Rejon then retorted that the American minister's re- 
ee to discuss the conduct of hig gowernment was uot surprising. Awl 
1, to what els: ean be attributed this exelasive desire to claim for hin- 
s:lf, his nation, and his governinent the respect denied by him to the Mexi- 
ean repablie and its gove crime at, to which he las sv often ap ‘lied the term 
“barbarous” in his notecf Oct, ith? Is the government of the Uaite-l States 
saperivr in diguity? or has its lozislature any right to be thas disrespectful to 
@ government to whem it has refuse Lthat courtesy which is dae even to mere 
intividuals? In ites ul of withdrawing his lecter, he is ordered tu reiterate his 
former statements.” Mec, Mian. Rdaciones 4 Dora JSustif., 1947, 41-G0; Niles’ 
Rey, xvii, 224, 2BAR-A, 
Hist. Mex., Vou. V. 22 
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of the two houses of congress.“ In short, the joint 
resolutions had been passed on the Ist of March, 
1845, the senate leavine, however, to the president 
the option of cilecting ‘the annexation by resolu- 
tion or by treaty,” which that funectionary promptly 
availed himself of, A messenger was at once de- 
spatched with a letter from Seeretary Calhoun to the 
American representative in Texas to propose the 
resolutions of anuexation to the acceptance of thie 
Texan government. On the 4th of July Texas 
avreed to be annexed,® and on the 22d of December, 
18-45, she formally became a member of the Ameri- 
ean Union. The European goveruinents which had 
recognized Texas as a nation, albeit they had endeavy- 
ored to prevail on her to retain her independent status, 
made no objection to the change effected.” 

It is alinost necdless to state that General Almonte, 


the Mexican minister, upon the official publication of 


the joint resolutions, on the 7th of March, demanded 
his passports after addressing a protest to the diplo- 
matic corps at Washington : aurainst the spoliation thus 
decreed of his country’ Ss territory.* This was fol- 


® Sco his messaze of Dec. ISt4. Ji/., 222. 

“In the house it was adopted by a Soke of 22 votcs; in the senate, 
finally, by a majority of two. /d., 359. 875 4, 

Some of the most prominent Aicrican statesmen and jurists not only 
pronounced this device unconstitutional, but the whole plan of amuexation 
and the consequent war, viulent, unjust, pernicious, and unprincipled. Amon 
these were Cluncellor Kent, J tu ge William Jay, Charles Sumner, Theol ve 
ings, aml many others, Sce Kent's and Jay's letters in /d., 
day's Rev, War Mes, 4; Sumuee’s Oratiors, 131-62, Isis 
raonon Mex . War, "An. "R v., ii, 221-9, ii. “Si ive 116, 
i. B31; Gadling” Spe ain Cow, 3; Meaustills Mex, Wor, 
9-19: Livermore's War with Mex, 540. On the other hand, the authors and 
upholle ah of the annexation plut were numerous and able, though interest el 
in the scheme of enlarging the area of slave territory, ant to a preat extent 
unprincipled. Am avg the most prominent was ‘Thos ‘HL. Benton, man ab: v3 
ton ready to savritice right to interest. See Benton's Jac hates in Cong. XV. 211, 
497. 22, Gaby Benton's Thirty Years’ View, ii, 629-19, G79-711. 

The convention held at Austin voted 55 ayes against one nay, Richard 
Tache's being the only negative vote, That action was almost unanimousty 
ratified by the people ‘Oct Wh, Thralls Mist, Terre, 348-40, 

© Their commercial treaties witle Texas aceurdingly ve: used to have any 
effect 

& The corre spondence may he Bentls Monitor Constitue, Tad, SE, March 
22d, 2th, and Aly 8d; Baletia de Notie,, INd5, Marel 3st: OF x (fort, Us 
28 Sex. 2, Sen Jouru., 142; Niles’ Rey, Ixviii, 17, 34, VG; Mayer's Li. at, 
War Mee, i. 70. 
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lowed by a correspondence in Mexico between Secre- 
tary Cuevas and the American legation, in which tlie 
former signified the resolution of his government to 
close all relations with the United States, and there- 

with enclosed him his passports. The fact was also 
formally made known to the other forcign represent- 
atives.” The next step of the Mexican government 
was to announce the condition of affairs to the nation, 
summoning the people to take up arms in defence of 
their country’s rights and honor.” 

Measures were decreed to raise a large loan, in 
order to meet the expenses of the impending war.'! 
Generals Arista, Paredes, and Gaona with their divi- 
sions, numbering together about 1,000 men, were 
ordered to the front. It was still hoped, notwith- 
standing these preparations, that war might be averted 
through foreign mediation or otherwise. 

On the other hand, the American government 
thought proper to concentrate on the frontier of 
Mexico” all the disposable portion of the United 
States army. Arms, ammunition, and supplies of all 
kinds in considerable quantities were shipped for the 
sume destination. A strong flect was also despatched 
to the coast of Mexico. In one word, the military 
and naval departments used all necessary means to 


The note passed may he seen in Niles’ Rey, Uxviii, 1R4-5. 

*Mareh 20, 1345, the govermucnt urged on the departmental authorities 
the utmost zal to defend the national hour, and the res pectave the supreme 
powers. From that time a number of war measures were adopted. Anmoug 
alien were the follows onthe Lith of May, wheresoever American vest 1s 

the consuls should cease exercising olliial tine- 
sshoult be made to reside in the interior, at least 
jon the Sud of May, that the American consuls in 
Mexico, and Moxican cami ia the United States, shonhl cease acting as 
Mem, de lactones, USAF, 8-10; Bustamante, Mem, se: Mer, 
29). 3: Amigo dl Puchlo. WSA5, July Wath, Sept. 4th; Niles? Mey, 
Ievill rir Debian awl Loseno, Ley. Mex, %. W-; Mex, Col. Ley. y 
Dee., WAI-G, 117-20; Mee, Derretes, Mia, Ts45, no, 10, 

v Bustamante, Nueces Le Baeie Lie nny 1. 435-53, a Ld, Mem. Dist, Mer, 
MS., ii, 14-69 passim, 210, 221, iii, 14-15, S, Llo-l4, L4G; Nils’ Lt die 
Ixviii, 858; Dedlon and Leann, Lev. sex. ¥: 36. 

The United States regarded Yexas as extending to the Rio Bravo or 
Grande on two grounds: Ist. on the declaration of the Texan convress in 
December, Usibs and 2d, that said river had been the natural limit of Luuisi- 
ana. oth grounds were untenable, 
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cuard the Texan fronticr, and to intimidate Mexico. 
The troops, however, had orders to stand on the de- 
fensive as long as they could fairly and properly do 
so, and not to commit or provoke any hostilities.” 
General Taylor accordingly encamped in June at 
Corpus Christi, ready to advance on the Rio Bravo. 


Texas secured, Mexico exasperated, and diplomatic 
relations at an end, everything was now favorable to 
secure the war determined upon, and which would re- 
sult in the acquisition of more valuable territory, in- 
cluding much-coveted California. But such a war, to 
be popular or even tolerated in the northern states of 
the American union, must be made to appear a war 
hy the act of Mexico. It would be a fine stroke to 
pretend to further negotiation, or even conciliation, 
howsoever hypocritical they might be, and these fail- 
ing, as care should be taken that they should fail, then 
Mexico might casily be provoked to strike the first 
blow. It would then be, on the part of the United 
States, a war of dufence, not of aggression, and the 
national conscience would remain satisticd. This was 
the policy adopted by the administration of President 
Polk, and it met with the most infamous suceess. 

Now for the first step, namely, renewing the nego- 
tiations. On the 13th of Oc tober, 1845, John Bl: ack, 
consul of the United States in the city of Mexico, 
contidentially apprised Secretary Pena y Pena of the 
desire of the American. secret: uy of state that the 
Mexican government should receive an envoy clothed 
with powers to arrange the questions pending between 
the two republics. Two days afterward Pena delivered 
Black a written reply of the Lith, saving that though 
the Mexican nation had been deeply injured by the 
acts of the United States in the department of Texas, 
his governtnent was disposed to receive a commissioner 


The details of those measures accompanied the Americ an President's 
mesauce of December SUSti. (8. Gort Moc, Cong. 20, des. 2, LL Ex, 
Doe. 4, pp. 3-20; slat. Quart, Her., i. 83-94. 
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clothed with powers to scttle the present dispute“ 
in a peaceful, reasonable, and decorous manner; and 
thus give a new proof that notwithstanding those in- 
juries and its firm decision to exact adequate repara- 
tion, it would not repel with contumely peaceful over- 
tures. The sccretary did not agree to receive a 
minister fully empowered to adjust all questions in 
dispute, but expressly alludes to the dispute about 
Texas. His language refers to a commissioner, who 
was to come and offer—not demand—reparation for 
the alleged injury inflicted in Texas. Such seems to 
be the inference that should be drawn from his lan- 
guage, and yet the wording may have been intended 
to leave the Mexican government the option to reject 
an American minister, or to refuse entering with him 
into negotiations on other topics than Texas, if cir- 
cuinstances demanded such a course. If Peiia’s reply 
was intentionally equivocal, the American govern- 
ment, with equal diplomacy, accepted it as a full and 
explicit answer to Consul Black’s question. Polk’s 
government must have acted not only with its eyes 
open, but likewise with an ulterior and sinister design. 
It asked for no explanation, and hurried off John Sli- 
dell as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary, and gave him full powers to discuss and settle 
all disputed questions. That was three weeks before 
the meeting of congress, and before his confirmation 
by the senate. 

There were two other suggestions, at least one of 
which was intended as a condition sine qua non, name- 
ly, that the American squadron stationed off Vera 
Cruz should retire, inasmuch as its presence there 
would degrade Mexico in receiving the commissioner, 
and at the same time place the United States in an 
equivocal position, apparently contradicting the vehe- 
ment desire for conciliation, peace, and friendship that 


14* Est dispuesto 4 recibir al comisionado que de los Estados Unidos venya 
4 esta capital con plenos poileres de su gobierno para arreylar de un incio 
pacitico, razonable y decorose la conticuda presente.’ Meés., Meu. Nelacion +, 
1547, 11, and Doc. Justif., 8-10; Niles’ Aey., xx, 205, 
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was offered and assured with words. Pefia’s other 
remark was that he hoped the United States would 
send a person “ whose dignified deportment, prudence, 
and moderation, and the discreetness and reasonable- 
ness of whose proposals will tend to calm, as much as 
possible, the just irritation of the Mexicans.” But 
care was taken by the Washington officials that the 
chosen agent should not be one who would in any 
wise attempt a calming influence. 

The envoy arrived inopportunely at Vera Cruz, 
December 3, 1845, and Consul Black was asked to 
prevail on him to postpone his visit to Mexico, as he 
had not been expected before January, by which time 
the government hoped to receive the assent and ap- 
proval of the departments, so as to be able “ to pro- 
ceed in the affair with greater safety.” 

The minister, however, adilressed his first note to 
Seeretary Petia on the Sth of December in Mexico, 
accompanying his eredentials, and though the fleet 
had not wholly retired, the correspondence began, 
The question of Slidell’s reception having been sub- 
mitted by the exceutive, for advice, to the council of 
government, that body decided on the 16th that he 
was not in duty bound to reecive him in that eapae- 
ity.® This solution of the point was written to See- 
retary Buchanan on the 20th, and also to Slidell; 
and to the latter were communicated in detail the 
grounds for the Mexican government's action.  Sli- 
dell refused to transmit Vena’s note to Buchanan 
hecause it was sealed. The American envoy again 
on the 24th addressed the department of relations, 
ant in a Jong argument endeavored to charge the 
Mexican govermnent with equivocation, and fail 
stress upon other matters that the United States 


%*The obligation assamed by the supreme government of receiving a 
plenipotentiary of the ULS., with special powers to treat on the allairof Texas, 
tlocs not bund it to receive an envoy extrucrdinury atl minister plenipyten- 
tiery appointed to resile near the goverument, in which eapacity Mr Slidell 
has come, according to his credentials.’ Mie, Mem. ielaciones, 1847; Doe. 
Justif., 1. 
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required a settlement of, referring specially to pend- 
ing claims of American citizens.® Prior to this a 
chanue of administration through revolution had 
oceurred, and his last note aforesaid not having 
been answered, Slidell, from Jalapa on the 1st of 
March, 1846, tried to obtain a recognition from 
Joaquin Castillo y Lanzas, who was now secretary 
of relations, and met with the same refusal as be- 
fore. After some further correspondence without 
any change in the government’s resolution, Slidell 
demanded his passport, which was sent him on tlic 
21st of March.” 

Meantime, in the carly part of the foregoing dip- 
lomatie imbroglio, Slidell having apprised “the state 
department ? that the Mexican government would 
probably refuse to treat with him except on the Texas 
question, all hope of aequiring California by peace- 
able negotiations now vanished, and at ouce orders 
were transmitted to General Taylor to march to the 
Rio Grande. The American government was bent 
on war, professedly for two causes: first, the injuries 

said to have been inflicted on American citizens, which 
were to be atoned for by Mexico with money; and see- 
ond, the insults involved in the imputations of bad faith 


6'The amount now claimed was a little over eight million dollars, The 
eoumissioners and umpire, unmler the treaty for settlement of American 
elsima, rejected ag spurious and fraudulent over five and a half mil 

ted claims amounted, alter ddacting the award, to 35. 
the American zovernment, by the treaty of peace with Me x 
ann: Lthe payment of such as micht he found valid, nut exceed ver, 
2.01), 80 that claims amountiny to 83,2: G4 at least were abamloned 
r, aul Mexico by treaty stipulation was released from all obligatioa 
them. 
government council had reiterated the advice of last December. 
The whole corre spondence mmy be found in (7.8. Goet, Cong. 2u, Ses, 
Mér., Mem. Relaciones, W347, 7-12, and Doe. Jus* 
z 4-7, Ixxi, 20, 270-1, Ixsii, 55-1. _ The same aud other 
jug details in Bustamante, Mem. List, Mra, ) yi, 45-51, SI-210, 
52-4, WF; Ad, Mist, Santa Auna, 272 ; on x wero Bernal Laz, 
1. B-IN, 43-53, 71-2, 92-4, 105; Aeraay riz, Mop. : Men. JT's, 
Tati, Jan. 17, 19; LU Tiempo, 1846, ‘Mar. 9, p. 23: “Rirern, Mist, 
Jal spa, iit, TAI-0; Apuntes Mist. Guerra, 2a; Gallatin’s Peace with Mer. 
9-13; Maneteld’s Mer, Wes, 27-39; Remnsey’s Other Side, 25-9; Meyer's Mee L. 
Aste, i, 331-3; Md., Most, War Mea., i. 79-31; Jay's Ree. Mex. Wae, WLW; 
Cony. (lobe, 1845, app. 2. 

*¥ His first despatel: reached Washington January 12, 1546, 
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vast by the Mexican rulers on the government at Wash- 
ington for its course in Texas. There were two other 
causes, Which were kept in the background, the aequi- 
ditionot California, and the desire to extend the arca 
of slavery. 

Cong. oie 1835-6, 24, index 33-4; 1836-7, 6, 12, 94; 1837, 8; 1827-8, 9 


1, 13; INSVAD, BM. BUS, 42S, 4515 1841, pp. vo, Vili, ex- 
p. Vi. app. 512 age Ud, 12%, 140, 



















1545, app. 3 
2, 100; Cony. Di bates l . 029-30; ISh0-G, 
23-4, 854-7, 9 8, xiii, 723-4, 
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Id., Con Ses, 2, H. Ex., 3, pp. 6-8, 31-14, vol. is 75, vol. ii; Tey 
Sea, 1MActs and Resol., 22 3, 111-18; H. Ex. 2, p. 6, 10, vol, iv, 
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Ses. 2, H. Jour., pp. 154-5, index * Mex. Claims;' Sen, Jour., 10s, 134, 142, 
150, 248: Ud., Sen. 81, pp. 1-26; H. Ex. 2, 19, 148; Je, Cong. 20, Sea. 1, He 
Lx. 2, 100; Jd., Cong. 29, Ses. 2, H. Ex. $5 dd., Cony. 30, Ses. 1, H. ex. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


CAMPAIGN ON THE RIO GRANDE, 
Marcn-May, 1846. 


Tayton Movers To Porst TsaBEL—ADVANCE AGAINST MaATAMOROS—ERECTION 
or Fort Texas—Anista APPoIntep GENERAL-IN-CHIEF—THF MEXICANS 
Assemé Tite OrFresstveE—Cartore oF Captaris Tors tos’s ComMAN D— 
Taviton Rerines tro Point Isanep—LBomMparvoMent oF Fort Texss— 
Tue Barrce or Paro Arro—Anista Rernears To Resaca pe La Pac: 
Ma—De-citrtion OF THE Fretp—Tue BarrLe—Drreat or tHe MEXtI- 
cans—Tig Gannison at Fort Texas—Deara oF Mason Brown — 
Auista’s Rerkeat To Lixanes—Taytor Oecrries Matamonos. 


Tue instructions to General Taylor, ordering him to 
advance from Corpus Christi and occupy positions on 
or near the east bank of the Rio Grande, were given 
January 13, 1846, and at the same he vessels were 
sent to reénforce the gulf squadron. Taylor was, how- 
ever, directed to await further orders relative to the 
question of common right to navigate the river, but 

vas not to confine himsclf to the defensive in ease any 

act of open hostility should be committed by Mexico. 
Later instructions ordered him under all circumstances 
to protect priv ate property, respect personal righty, 
and refrain from interference in religious matters. 

On the sth of March he broke up his camp at Cor- 
pus Christi, and having decided to make Point Isabel? 
his military depot, the greater portion of his stores 

I, S. Gort Dor, Cong. 29, Ses. 1, TE. Ex. 196. p. 18 et seq., 77 et ser: 
B27, pp. st. Me instioll states that Taylor was ordered to advance to the 
Kio Grands before the government at Washineton had received the corres 
spondence of Slidell with Peta y Peta. Mer Ware, 80 1, 


The Mexican name for this place ix Frouton de Sauta Isabel. Fronton 


Mcatis & stcep rocky cuninenece Ul & sta-shure, 
(345) 
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TAYLOR'S ADVANCE, 37 


was sent thither by sea. His army barely amounted 
to 3,500 men, but during his encampment at Corpus 
Christi, General Taylor had pursued a rigid course of 
discipline and drill, and when he took the field, his 
force, in organization and efficiency, was for its size 

robably the best ever seen in the United States. 
The equipments of the soldiers, too, were superior to 























those of the enemy, and the supplies of all materials 
for war abundant and good. 

The march to Matamoros was uninterrupted except 
by wordy demonstrations of hostility at the Arroyo 
Colorado, about thirty miles north of that city. Here 
Taylor was notified that his passage of the river would 


be regarded as a declaration of war and would be op- 
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posed by force; but no active resistance was offered, 
and on the 20th the army crossed the stream, the 
enemy retreating to Matamoros. On the 24th the 
army halted at a point about ten miles from Point 
Isabel, and leaving General Worth in command of the 
infantry brigades, Taylor proceeded thither with the 
cavalry and an empty train, in order to establish his 
depét. On his approach the inhabitants abandoned 
the village, having previously sct fire to their dwell- 
ings. The transports had just arrived; and having 
made arrangements for the defence of the depdt, leay- 
ing Major Monroe in command with two companies of 
artillery, the general returned to the army. Resum- 
ing his march, he arrived opposite Matamoros on the 
28th, and at once sent Worth across the river with a 
communication to General Mejia expressing a desire 
to maintain amicable relations, and his willingness to 
leave the port of Brazos Santiago open to citizens of 
Matamoros until the boundary question should be 
settled. The Mexican commander, however, declined 
to hold any conference with a subordinate officer, and 
appointed General Vega to mect Worth. The meet- 
ing produced no other result than the intimation on 
the part of the Mexican general that the movement of 
the American army was considered as an act of war, 
and the refusal to allow Worth to have an interview 
with the United States consul at Matamoros, Tay- 
lor, in view of this hostile attitude, at once commenced 
to throw up fortifications on the left bank of the Rio 
Grande in front of Matamoros, and in a short time a 
fort with six bastions was erected, capable of con- 
taining 2,000 men, and batteries were mounted with 
heavy guns bearing upon the city? 

3 Mex, Apunt. ist, Guerra, 31. Jenkins states that the fire appeared to 
have been the work of the port captain. //is, War U.S. and Mew., 73. 
‘Taylor in his despateh states that euly three or four honses were consumed, 
the tire having heen arrested by his men, U.S. Gort Doc., Cong. 20, Ses. 1, 
HL. Ex. 337, p. 116. 

*4d., 11-22, Worth left the army at this time and returned home with 


the intention of resigning his commission. Le insisted that his brevet yen 
eralship entitled him to prece.teuce over Cylunel ‘lwiggs, whose commission 
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As yet no collision had taken place. The Mexicans, 
however, were making equal preparations for hostili- 
ties. The fortifications of the city were strengthened, 
and an additional redoubt and a breastwork were 
thrown up on the west side. Thestrength of the mil- 
itary force at this time was about 3,000 men,° well 
provided with ammunition. Theartillery consisted of 
twenty field-pieces. Reénforcements, moreover, were 
on the way from Mexico, but not on a scale correspond- 
ing to thedanger. Internal dissension and discord in 
the army had weakened Mexico’s power of self-de- 
fence, and the very troops which had been provided 
to repel foreign invasion had been turned against her 
own people,® President Paredes, however, despatched 
a force of 2,200 men,’ but he gave command to Am- 
pudia, who had supported his revolution at San Luis 
Potosi, and moreover appointed him general-in-chicf 
of the army of the north. This appointment gave 
great dissatisfaction at Matamoros, where Ampudia 
was regarded with distrust; and a representation was 
forwarded to the president, setting forth the fatal conse- 
quences that might result if so difficult an enterprise 
were intrusted to him, and recommending Arista. 
The president yielded, but unwisely retained Ampudia 
second in command, thereby sowing the clements of 
discord by leaving in the army two rival chiefs. And 
all through this war jealousy and want of harmony 


as colonel was of older date than his own, Taylor, however, in conformity 
with the rule adopted by the war department, decided that brevet rank gave 
no commnnd, 

Consisting of the battalion of suppers, the Ist and 10th infantry rexi- 
ments of the line, the 2d light infantry, and the 7th cavalry, the ausiliaries of 
tie towns of the north, several presidial companies, and a battalion of tie 
national guard of Matamoros, Two or three days after the arrival of the 
Americans the marines of Tampico, the Guh infantry reziment, ant the biat- 
talion of the coast guard of that place arrived, Mea, Apu. [lest, Guerra, 32. 

*'T'wo strong divisions commanded by Filisola andl Parciles had heen or- 
dered to the fronticr by President Herrera, Pareles having been recalled to 
the eapital and instructed to deliver the command to Filisula, the ollicurs re- 
fuseal toobcy the latter. Soon after—Dee. 14, 145—Paredes rebelled against 
the government at San Luis Potosi and marched with the army toward the 
capital. fe., 30; Rivera, Goh. de Mer, ii, 254-5. 

T Composed of the 4th infantry regiment of the line, the active battalions 
of Mexico, Puebla, and Morelia, the Sth cavalry, with six ficld-pieces and SU 
artillerymen, Mea, slant, Lest, Guerre, 34, 
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crippled Mexico in the fight, rendered her defeat the 
more casy of accomplizhinent. In one point of view, 
this luck of united will and effort was fortunate {or 
both countries. Under any circumstances, the result 
of the war must inevitably have been the same; but 
if, instead of anarchy, harmony had prevailed, much 
longer and more bloody would have been the strugule, 
and cach nation would have sutlered and mourned a 
far greater loss of life. 

Ampudia, ignorant of the steps which had been 
taken to remove him, meantime hastened to Mata- 
moros, where he arrived on the 11th of April. On 
the following day he addressed a note to Taylor, per- 
emptorily requiring him to break up camp within 
twenty-four hours, and retire to the left bauk of the 
Nueces River, under the alternative of war. Taylor 
refusing, Ampudia determined to cross the river ‘and 
give lattle, He had made preparations to carry this 
design into effect on the 15th. On the night before, 
however, he received the government despatch an- 
nouncing the appointment of Arista over him, and 
also instructions from that general to suspend active 
operations till his arrival. Ampucia’s mortification 
Was great; he even assembled a junta of his leading 
oflicers with the object of gaining their assent to his 
commeneing hostilities. They, however, declined to 
support him in a step which was in direct opposition 
to the orders of the general-in-chict® 

On the 24th of April Arista arrived at Matamoros, 
having sent General Torrejon with a portion of the 
aviny’ across the river at a point some miles above 
the city. The same day he addressed a communica- 


® During this period of inactivity frequent desertions ocenrred in Taylor's 
camp, fouented by Ampudis and Mejia by means of proclamations secretly 
introduced into the catup. ‘Taylor's prompt measures speedily pat an ens to 
these desertions, US. Gort Do., Cony. 29. Sex, 1, Sen, 887 BT, pe Liss Zd., Comes. 
#0, Bes, 1, MH. Ex. 60, pp. Su2-4i Eb Tee mpo, 24 Abril, lou, 1. Mejs 3 
estimate of Ts aylor is anusine, Iidul: wing in a sorry pun, le says he is * mas 
despreciable que el illimo sastie: de Mexico” Ji, 
All the cavalry, the battalion of sappers, and two companies of the 2d 
light intiairy. al. sp elpunt. Hist, Geerre, doe 
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tion to the American commander, stating that he 
considered hostilities to have commenced, and that 
he should prosecute them.” His plan was to throw 
troops across the Rio Grande above and below the 

sition occupied by the Americans, and advancing to 
Point Isabel cut off Taylor from his base of supplies, 
and force him to an engagement. He accordingly 
marched with the remainder of the troops and twelve 
pieces of artillery to Longoreiio, about five leagues 
down the river, leaving Mejia with only a small gar- 
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rison in command at Matamoros. The plan was a 
good one, but ill carried out. At Longoretio the 
troops were long delayed in effecting the crossing, 
owing to the want of a sufficient number of boats, and 
Arista’s hope to conceal his movements and surprise 
the enemy was frustrated. But Taylor had already 
penctrated his design. That Torrejon had crossed 
the river had been made known to him by an un- 
toward circumstance. Captain Thornton, who had 
been sent up the river with a party of dragoons to 


U.S. Govt Doc., Cong, 30, Ses. 1, H. Ex. 60, p. 288, 
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watch the enemy, fell into an ambuscade on the 25th, 
and after some fighting, in which several of his men 
were killed, was captured with his whole command.” 
Later, Taylor received information that the enemy 
was preparing to cross below his position, and not 
believing that Arista would make an attempt upon 
his fortified camp, rightly concluded that Point Isa- 
bel was the object of his movement. On the Ist of 
May, the fort being brought into a good state of de- 
fence, he left in the work the 7th infantry under 
Major Brown, with Captain Lowd’s and Licutenant 
Bragg’s companies of artillery, and marched with the 
main force to Point Isabel, which he reached the 
next day. Taylor left his position while Arista was 
slowly passing his army across the river in two canoes. 

When Arista became aware that the enemy had 
anticipated his movements, he gave orders for the 
batteries at Matamoros to open fire on the American 
fort, and also sent Ampudia with a force and four guns 
to lay siege to it. The cannonade commenced at tive 
o'clock in the morning of May 3d. Meantime the 
Mexican general, having united his forees with those 
of Torrejon, took up a position at Palo Alto, cutting 
of communication between the besieged and Point 
Isabel. The boom of the guns, however, was heard 
at the latter place, and Captain Walker was sent with 
a small cavalry escort to endeavor to communicate 
with Major Brown. Making a wide circuit, he gained 
the rear of the enemy; then, conecaling his men in 
the chaparral, he made his way alone by night to the 
Ainerican work, and on the morning of the 5th re- 
turned to Point Isabel with Brown’s despatch an- 
nouncing the safety of the garrison and the slight effect 
of the cnemy’s cannonale.” 

Taylor now determined to go to the relief of the 
fort with supplies of ordnance and provisious, and on 


" Taylor's official reports say that the party was 63 strony. J). Captain 
sone of the captured, suites that seven were killed, 44, 232, 

aylor’s and Brown's despacches in OY, Goet Loc., Cong. 30, Ses, 1, 
H. Ex. 60, pp. 202-4. 
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the 7th again marched for Matamoros. His force did 
not exc2ed 2,300 all told, for though reénforcements 
had arrived at Point Isabel, they were composed of 
raw recruits, fit only for garrison duty, and were con- 
sequently left behind.” About noon on the 8th the 
American army arrived in front of the enemy, and 
both lines prepared for action. Arista’s position was 
well chosen. In his front extended a level plain, 
covered with high grass, surrounded by thickets of 
chaparral and clumps of dwarfish trees, and flanked 
by small pools or low swampy bottoms. His line, 
drawn up only two deep and more than a mile in 
length, extended across the southern portion of the 
plain. On its right, supported by a slight elevation 
of ground, was placed a squadron of the light cavalry 
regiment of Mexico; the left was composed of the 7th 
and 8th cavalry regiments and the presidial companies, 
under the command of Torrejon, and rested on a 
thicket of chaparral. The artillery, amounting to 
twelve pieces, was posted at intervals along the Tine. 
Ampudia had been ordered to move up from his posi- 
tion in front of the American fort, and with the 4th 
line regiment, a company of sappers, 200 auxiliaries 
of the northern towns, and two guns, occupied a posi- 
tion on the right of the cavalry regiments.” 

Taylor's right wing, under Colonel Twiggs, con- 
sisted of the 5th infantry, Lieutenant-colonel McIn- 
tosh, with Ringgold’s light battery, the 3d infantry, 
Captain Morris, with two 18-pounders under Lieuten- 
ant Churchill, and the 4th infantry, Major Allen. 
The left was occupied by the 1st brigade, commanded 
by Lieutenant-colonel Belknap, which was composed 
of a battalion of artillery serving as infantry, Duncan’s 
light battery, and the 8th infantry. The train was 
parked in the rear under guard of a squadron of dra- 


goons, 

d., 204-5. 

4 This species is called palo alto, a name acquired by comparison with low 
growth which marks the vegetation in this district, 


® Camreia contra Amer, dil Norte, 9 
Hist. Mix., Vou. V. 25 
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At half-past two in the afternoon the Mexicans 
opened fire with their artillery on the American army, 
which was advancing by heads of columns, where- 
upon the latter denlayed into line, and Ringgold’s 
battery replied with deadly effect on Ampudia’s divi- 
sion which was steadily moving forward in close column 
to form in line. Taylor from the commencement of 
the engagement maintained himself actively on the 
defensive aad fought the battle mainly with his artil- 
lery, his superiority in that arm being immediately 
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apparent. The American infantry, although posted 
at supporting distance, was kept in the rear almost 


18 Explanation of plan: 
A. First position of Mexican infantry, 
BL, First position of Mexican cavalry, 
CC, Secuntl position of Mexican infantry, 
D. Second powtion of Mexican cavalry. 
©. Charges of Mexican intent 
D. Charges of Mexican 
E. Cavalry anxiliaries of 
abc. Mexican park, hosp tal, and baggage, 
F. First position of Amer 
F’, Second pusition of 2 
G., First position of Aw 
G’. Secon position of American cavalry 
H. American park, 
K. Pools and swamps. 
YY = Liue of the cunfagration, 
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out of range. For more than an hour the contest 
was carried on with the artillery. But in this duel 
the Mexicans suffered severely, while the Americans 
sustained trifling casualtics, Arista now attempted 
to turn Taylor's right, and ordered Torrejon to charge 
with the cavalry. To meet this attack the 5th infan- 
try was ordered up and formed in square. Ringgold’s 
battery meantime played with deadly effect on the 
charging cavalry until it reached the chaparral; cir- 
cling round this and a shallow lagoon in front of the 
5th American infantry, it reappeared on Taylor’s right 
and rear. When within close musket-range the side 
of the square opposed to it delivered so destructive a 
volley that the whole mass gave way and retired from 
the contest. While this movement was being re- 
pulsed the Mexican infantry suffered severely, but 
stood their ground with great intrepidity. The cour- 
age of the soldiers was, indeed, sorely tried. Halted 
within deadly range of the cnemy’s guns, openings 
were made in their ranks over and over again by the 
fire, and as often filled up without sign of fear or 
thought of retreat. To add to their troubles, the 
wadding of Duncan’s picces sct fire to the high grass, 
and the breeze fanned the flames till the conflagration 
spread along the whole line, the smoke being carried 
into the faces of the Mexicans.” 

Arista now changed his frout to the left, the troops 
executing the movement with precision, and a corre- 
sponding change was cflected by Taylor, whose right 
was advanced nearly to the position occupied at first 
by Torrejon. During these operations, which lasted 
about an hour, the firiuy had been suspended, but it 
Was now resumed with the same result, and again the 
Mexican ranks were swept down by the cannonade. 
But stanch as the soldicrs had proved themsclves, 
this continued passive endurance of mutilation and 


“The authors of Méx., Apunt. Iist, Guerra, 39, and Campaia routra 
Aner. de! Norte, 10, say that the Americans set fire to the grass in order to 
hile their mowements; but this was uot the case. Janse y's Olher Side, 47-9, 
note. 
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death at last gave way to impatience. They became 
restive, and indignantly demanded to be led against 
the enemy, or be withdrawn out of range of his fire. 

Soon after the engagement began Ampudia had 
urged Arista to give the order to charge with the 
bayonet, but his representations were unheeded,” and 
now again he in vain pressed him to do so. Disorder 
began to show itself among the troops; their patience 
was exhausted and they began to waver. Then, too 
late for them to have a fair opportunity of displaying 
their courage and efficiency, Arista ordered the charge 
they had wished for so long. But the movement was 
executed in disorder and without spirit. The men 
had lost confidence in their potandts they were al- 
ready persuaded that he was a traitor; that he had 
sold the army, and that they were to be sacrificed.” 
Night, too, was fast approaching, and the glare of the 
setting sun dazzled the eyes of the advancing Mexi- 
cans. As Arista’s right, supported by the squadron 
of light cavalry of Mexico, bore down upon the ene- 
iny’s left, it was met by the steady fire of Duncan's 
battery, the guns being disposed to mect the coming 
attack. The cavalry was thrown into confusion, and 
wheeling to the left, pressed upon the infantry, which 
was steadily advancing, and threw it into disorder, 
while the enemy’s grape and canister wrought havoc 
in its files. Confusion soon extended along the whole 
front, though the left still maintained its line. The 
attack of Torrejon’s cavalry on Taylor's right had been 
equally unsuccessful. Darkness had sct in, and the 
dispirited troops were drawn out of action. Both 
armies encamped for the night near the field of battle.” 


™ Ampudia, Ante el Tribunal, 9. 

«No faltarun voces entre nuestros veteranos de que ‘era otro Gnana- 
juato.”* /d., 10. In Mer., Apunt. Met, Guerra, 46, 1 tind this retlection 
upon the canse of the Mexicans’ defeat on this and the following day at Ke- 
saci de Ja Palma; ‘ Insistiremus en que la causa primordial de su caimicuto 
y desvonfianza—that is the army’s—en que el motivo mus eticaz de ous faltas 
{né la voz que la rivalidad y el odio hicieron correr de que el general cn gefe 
era un traidor,..de que babia compromiso formal de venler al ejercite entre- 
gindolo al furor de los enceinigos.’ ‘The same statement is made in Campaia 
contra Amer, del Norte, 15. 

# Taylor iv his report states that he dislodged the Mexican forces from 
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At daylight on the following morning Arista began 
to retire toward Matamoros, and during the day took 
up a position at the Resaca de la Palma,” resolved 
again to give battle if the enemy continued to advance. 
The ground selected was different from that of the 
plain of Palo Alto, and chosen as favorable to defen- 
sive warfare. A slight ravine about two hundred feet 
wide and four deep, of irregular crescent form, with 
the concavity facing north, intersected the main road 
to Matamoros, about four miles from the city. The 
surrounding ground was covered with thick wood and 
chaparral, preventing the operation of troops in line, 
On the northern crest of the ravine, to the left of and 
commanding the road, a battery of three pieces was 
planted, and two others were aed on the south of 
the ravine, one on either side of the road, each of two 
guns, so trained as to support the first and rake the 
approach with a flank and cross fire. In the rear to 
the left was a single piece. Arista’s first line of in- 
fantry was stationed behind, and protected by the 
front or northern brink of the ravine, while a second 
line was posted on the southern crest. The cavalry, 
unable to act froin the nature of the ground, was 
massed on the road in the rear. 

Taylor, on the night of the 8th, had held a council 
of war, at which the general opinion was that it would 
be imprudent to advance further, and some officers even 
propueas to fall back to Point Isabel. But the gen- 
eral was of a different mind; and supported by Colonel 
Belknap and Captain Duncan, he gave orders to con- 


their position and encamped upon the ficld. U.S. Govt Doc., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, 
H. Ex. 60, p. 295. Arista states that cach army remained in its respective 
camp in sight of each other. Roa Dircena ainlaias by calling attention to 
the fact that Aristu’s despatch was written on tho night of the Sth, while 
Taylor's was dated the 9th, wien the Mexicans had retired to Resaca de la 
Palma. Inraxioi Norte-Am., 36. 

4! Meaning, dry river-hed of the palm, The action which took place here 
is indifferently called the battle of Resaca de la Palmaand Resaca de Graerrero, 
It is generally believed that these are names of the same position, The first, 
however, is that of the plaice where the battle was fought, and the second of 
the site on which the Americans halted before engaging. Mex, Apunt. /ist, 
Guerra, 42. 
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tinue the march.” Parking the train on the field of 
Palo Alto under guard, and sending the wounded to 
Point Isabel, at one o'clock next day he broke up camp 
and followed the route of the Mexican army. Ashe 
approached the edge of the forest which bordered the 
road and the Resaca de la Palma, a body of the 4th 
light infantry, under command of Captain McCall, 
was thrown forward and soon discovered the enemy’s 
position. At four o’clock Taylor came up with Me- 
Call. A battery of ficld artillery was at once advanced 
under command of Lieutenant Ridgely, the successor 
of Major Ringgold, who had been mortally wounded 
on the previous ; day. *§ On either side it was flanked 
and supported by ‘the 3d, 4th, and 5th infantry, de- 
ployed as skirmishers in the chaparral. The action 
mumediately commenced and became general, the 
Mexican advanced troops gradually giving away 
before the steady progress of the Americans. It 
was dare-devil work, enough to try the nerves and 
courare of the steadiest, ‘this fieht in those dense 
thickets where the fire-flash of the musket became 
visible in the gloom; where man hunted man as he 
would fieree wild game, every step embarrassed by 
taneled briers and matted undergrowth. But there 
were here no hounds to rouse the game, no pointers to 
mark the spot where lurked a prey that waited and 
watched to rend the hunters. Inch by inch the as- 
sailants forced their way forward as best they could, 
fizhting in independent groups unseen by each other. 
Oiten the men lost sight of their otlicers, and had none 
to direct them as they strugeled onward in bauds of 
five or six, firing irregularly. Apparently all was con- 
fasion; but general confidence produced harmony in the 
attack; the rattle of musketry along the whole line told 
each stuall party that their comrades in arms were net 
bi st 41-2; Feiew's War with Mer, i, 123-4. 

ajor Ringcolil was strack bya ev lai vball, which passed throneh beth 

1 the witiver: fo his horse. Pe edbod oon the moening of the Pca. 


Tonhirs Th ports, May 12 and di, bstu; Lrovt’s Mot. Shee War, 229-50; 
dicary’s Campaiga Sketches, ic U3. 
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lingering behind. The first line of Mexican infantry 
was at last driven from its position, and the 3d and 
4th regiments, which had been deployed on the right 
of the road, took possession of the ravine. No deci- 
sive advantage, however, could be gained until the 
enemy’s artillery, which played incessantly upon the 
Americans as they advanced, was silenced. Taylor 
therefore ordered Captain May to charge the bat- 
teries with his squadron of dragoons. Pausing when 
alongside of Ridgely’s guns, this officer discharged his 
pieces and drew the enemy’s fire. Then May swept on 
to the batteries. As the dragoons leaped at the guns 
a terrible discharge of grape from the batteries on the 
other side of the ravine was poured into them, strik- 
ing men and horses to the ground.* But May was 
uninjured, and with those who could follow him, rode 
over the batteries, one after the other, sabring and 
dispersing the artillerymen. But though the guns 
were silenced, he could not retain possession of them. 
The second line of Mexican infantry closed in and 
drove him back with six men, carrying with him Gen- 
eral Vega prisoner. Meantime the 8th infantry had 
been brought up and was warmly engaged on the 
right. Taylor immediately ordered this regiment and 
a part of the fifth to charge the batteries. This was 
done; the Mexicans were driven from their guns, and 
finally from their position. The battle was now al- 
most over. A few desultory attempts to make a 
stand were overcome, and the battalion which had 
been left to guard the bagvage train was ordered to 
pursue, which was doe to the Rio Grande, great nun- 
bers of the enemy being drowned in attempting to 
eross the river.% All the Mexican artillery, war 
material, baggage, and even Arista’s official corre- 
spondence fell into the hands of the vietors. 


2 Lieut Inve, 9 men, and 18 horses were killed; 10 men and as many 
horses were severely wounded. Joakias' War OF. 8. awd Mee, WG, Seven 
nea and IS horses were ent down, several of the former being whirled into 
tl ttof the Moxteans. Ayrosts’ (ist, Mea. Wier, 254. 

- cietly abogetos multitud de houbres.’ Loa Barcena, Invasion 
Norte-Am., 39. 
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With regard to the losses sustained during these 
engagements, the latter of which was the supplement 
of the former, according to Taylor’s reports, at Palo 
Alto he had only four men killed, and three officers 
and thirty-nine men wounded, several mortally. At 
Resaca de la Palma his loss was 39 killed, three of 
whom were promising officers, and 83 wounded, in- 
cluding 12 officers; making a total of 43 killed and 
125 wounded.* It is more difficult to arrive at a 
conclusion as to the loss sustained by the Mexicans.” 

As to the number of Mexicans engaged, Taylor 
says that 6,000 were engaged at Palo Alto, besides 
an irregular force, the number of which was not known. 
In his report of the engagement at Resaca de la Palma, 
he admits that he had no accurate data from which 
to estimate the enemy’s force, but considers it prob- 
able, in view of reénforcements which Arista received 
from Matamoros, that 6,000 men were again opposed to 
him. On the other hand, according to statements pub- 
lished in Mexico, Arista had at Palo Alto only 3,596 
officers and men,” while the total amount of troops 


6 U7. S. Gort Doe., Cong. 29, Ses. 1, Sen, 388, Taylor's marching force on 
the Oth aggregated 2,222 men. The actual number engaged with the cnemy 
did not exceed 1,700. 76, 

7 'Taylor said 1,000 in killed, wounded, and missing in the two actions, 
but this is not to be relied upon. More than 200 of their dead, he says, were 
buried by him on the two battle-ficlds. Arista in his oflicial report to the 
ininister of war, dated May Mth, gives the following figures; At Valo Alto, 
102 killed, inelnding 4 oflicers, and 127 wounded, of whom LL were oflicers; 
at Resaca de la Palma, 6 otlicers and 154 men killed. 23 oliicers and 205 men 
wounded, He places his missing at 3 otlicers and 150 soldiers; giving a total 
of 262 killed, 355 wounded, and 159 missing. £¢ Tiempo, 26 Mayo 1846, 1. 
In Mee, Apunt. Hist, Guerra, it is stated that the Mevican army was reluced 
by one tifth, the loss being prineipally confined to killed, wounded, and pris- 
ouers, since nearly all the dispersed were reunited in Matamoros. Arista in 
his despatch just qnoted says that the total force reunited amounted to 4,000, 
Ampudia, Ante el Tritunal, 11, says 3,500. 

One hundred and ninety having remained before the American fort, and 
1,350 in Matamoros, besides the volunteer defenders. Cramyenia coutra Amer, 
de! Norte, 6, Estado no. L. ‘The author of this historical account of Arista’s un- 
fortunate campaign was an infantry oflicer who took part in it from first to 
last, but conceals his name, He deseribes fuily the actions at Palo Alto and 
Tiesaca de la Palma, the evacuation of Matamoros, and the retreat of Arista 
to Linares, and supplies plans of the battle-tichls and tive otticial tables of the 
force of the army and number of killetand wounded, While givin, all eredit 
to Ariste’s personal conraye, the authorattributes the defeat of the Mexicans 
to the want of military skill disp!ayed by their general, and to his inattention 
to the representativus made by oliicers under him, The Campaia consists of 
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of the line, according to the same authority, appears 
to have been 5,136 of all classes. There was, more- 
over, a large body of irregulars besides the volun- 
teers in Matamoros. 

In view of Arista’s statement that 4,000 men were 
reunited in Matamoros after the affair of May 9th, 
I consider it not unreasonable to conclude that in 
the battle of Resaca de la Palma at any rate the 
Mexican force was not less than 5,000 men. 

The result of the action at Palo Alto was due to 
the superiority of the American artillery over that 
of the Mexicans,” and Arista’s obstinacy in contend- 
ing so long with that arm against the advice of his gen- 
erals, his troops being exposed in line to a fire which 
decimated portions of them. It would seem that his 
jealousy of Ampudia caused him to listen to no sug- 
gestion, however sound. Moreover, he directed his 
guns entirely against the American batteries, while 
those of the enemy were trained against his men, 
which explains the great disparity in mortality.° The 


37 pages, and ends at Linares in June 1846, It was published in Mexico the 
sainé year, Ampudia expresses the same views in his manifesto already 
quoted, the title of which is Ll Ciulatano General Pedro de Amjprudlia Ante 
el Tribuna! rexpetable de la Opinion 1k’ ica, Sau Luis Potosi, 1546, pp. 27. 
He supports his statements by copies of 15 documents signed by ditlerent 
military ollicers; among them are Arista’s instructions to Ampuiia, dated 
April 10, 1546, on the oceasion of his superseding the latter. Ampusia 
gives a bricf sketch of his own previons military carcer from 1834. In Bus. 
tamante, Nucvo Bernal Diaz, ii, 16-37, is found an account more vivlently 
expressed, The writer, Miguel Maria Fernandez, a fricnd of Dustamanie, 
without minciny matters, on page 19says of Arista; ‘ Hasta el ultimo solidado 
distingue una iufame intriga, y una alma negra en este general cobaride y pi- 
caro.’ Bustamante loses no opportunity of publishing any statement, how- 
ever ridiculous, derogatory to Arista. In a Boletinde Noticias, which he elited 
in Mexico at this time, will be found many such absurd reports, as that Arista 
sold cattle and provisions to the enemy, and that he had cartridges without 
ball manufactured for his troops. In his Nuevo Bernal Diaz del Castilla, 6 
sec Historia de la invasion de loa Auglo-A mericanos en México, Mexico, 1547, 
vol. i., ii, pp. 162 and 235, ho supplics-—ii. 21-37—a number of documents 
furnished him by Ampudia, tending to prove that Avista sold cattle to the 
Americans, held treasunable correspondence with Taylor, and displayed per- 
suual cowardice in the battles of May Stand (th. With regard to the work 
itself, it i3 a disorderly collection of docurnentary and newspaper seraps, inter- 
spersed with squibs and the compiler’s own comments. 

**Nuestras piezas de mayor calibre se les tenia que dar elevacion para 
que alcanzaran, y las peqteciias era una ridliculeza el dispararlas.’ Campecia 
contra Amer. UE Norte, 15. The distauce between the two lives was frum 
600 to 700 yards. 

9 The yreat disproportion in the loss of the two armies arose from this 
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courageous bearing of the soldiers elicited the aston- 
ishment and adwiration of their foes, and had they 
been handled by a more able general, the result would 
have been quite different. At Resaca de la Palina 
the troops were demoralized by the previous day’s 
disappointment. Arista persistently refused to be- 
lieve that the enemy would make any attack on 
the 9th. The ammunition and baggage wagons 
were unloaded, and the animals unharnessed; no re- 
serve was placed to support the lines, and even when 
the firing began, the Mexican general remained in his 
tent in the rear writing despatches, disregarding re- 
ports sent in, and maintaining that it was a simple 
skirmish, The morale and discipline of the men were 

destroyed. Troops that had fought bravely on twenty 
battle-fields, and were accustomed to victory, retired 
without firing a shot; many soldiers broke their arms, 
in their rage and disgust, previously declaring that 
they were ‘betr ayed. At last, when all was lost, 


fact: we fired at their masses; they at our batterics!’ Henry's Campaign 
Sketehoa, V5, 

Consult Aprntes para la Historia de le Querra entre Mexico y lox Edad ya 
Catlos, Mexico, 1543. Sve, pp. ¥. 402, 1 1. This work is the joint produe- 
tien of 15 Mesican authors, whose names are: Ramon Alcaraz, ‘ate ‘jo Barreivo, 
José Maria Castillo, Fe lix Maria Esealante, José Maria Iglesias, Manuel 
Mihez, Ramon Ortiz, Manuel Payno, Guillerino Pricto, Ignacio Ramirez, 
Napoleun Saburio, Francisco Schiatino, Francisco Segura, Pablo Maria ‘Torres. 
eano, and Francisco Urquidi. These writers state in their introduction that 
they met at Queréturo in 1547, and there formed the plan of writing an ac- 
count of the war, in the principal events of which many of them had been 
perticipstors, It was agreed, and always observed, tu intrust to one certain 
hs on & particular chayite ty Lut all aysisted in collec ting ducuments and data, 

paca article was discussed in general, and critivised pare agmaph by paragraph; 
aml inthe event of aditcrence of opinion the majority decided. ~The writers, 
some of whom are still alive, were men of ability, and the cander and fairness 
they evince is in the highest deg sree praiseworthy, ‘Thoush errors and mistakes 
are observ: able, the intention ot the authors to write a faithful history of the 
war is undeniable, and is carried out to the lest of their abilities, Speaking 
of their work, an American reviewer says: ‘It will, we think, beread by every 
American who has any desire to form an impartial jalzment on the subject. 
The statements are nut, in our view, ag partial or one-sided as many of the 
aceomnts of our own countrymen.” Jfiuit’a Mevelewts Majazive, xxii. 394, 
Albert C. Ramsey, culunel of the 11th U.S. inf. during the war, translated 
aud published this work under the title of The Other Side: or Notes for the 
Histary of the Wor betiwera Mesico and the United Statea, Writien ia Mexico. 
New York, 1800, 12mo, pp. 458. In his preface Rumsey does full justice to 
the merit uf the book, me tingout teit yenernms praise, Referring to mistakes 
Which avout when Ainerican operations amd opinions are spoten af, le says: 
"It must Le rumembered that American reports, nutes, letters, and books 
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Arista roused himself from his apathy, and placing 
himself at the head of the cavalry, attempted to re- 
trieve the day. With that branch of the service the 
effort was worse than useless. The woods on both 
sides of the road were now lined with the enemy, who 
in safety shot down his men, and he turned and fled. 

When the news of these disasters spread through 
Mexico, the outcry was great. The government, un- 
mindful of its own injudicious dispositions, threw the 
whole blame on Arista. It deprived him of the com- 
mand and submitted his conduct to court-martial. 
His trial was protracted for several years, and it was 
not until May 1850 that the supreme military tribu- 
nal pronounced sentence in his favor. 


abound with a still greater number of errors and mistakes when touching on 
the Mexican policy and measures. In fact, the latter are far better informed 
on subjects pertaining to the United States than are the American people in- 
formed on subjects pertaining to Mexico.’ Unfortunately, the colonel was 
not sulliviently master of the Spanish language to undertake with curreetness 
the translation of so important a work, The consequence is that his edition 
abounds with wrongly translated passages, some of ‘thes of grave importance. 
In illustration, [ shall only notice one, which will suilice for the reader to 
recognize the magnitude of the errors, The original reads thus: ‘E} dia 10 
acaby de reunirse el cjército, disminnido en solo una quinta parte, cosa que 
verdaderamente asumbra, y que se debid seguramente 4 que casi todos los 
dispersos tenian que presemtarse precisamente en Matamoros.’ p. 47. Ram- 
sey translates it: ‘The day of the 10th was sutlicient to unite the army, di- 
minished to only one fifth of its original strength—a lamentable fact, which 
Was certainly thought so, and an opinion which all the fugitives entertained 
who actually reacheit Matamoros.’ p. 56. The true sense of the passiye is: 
‘Un the lth the army was already reunited, diminished by only one titth 
part, a really astonishing thing, and which was undoubtedly owing to tho 
tact that nearly all the fugitives had necessarily to make for Matamoros,’ 
In his editivn he supplies notes of his own, ‘appended purely for illustration, 
and without which many passages would be ouly imperfectly understool,’ 
The Mexican edition is amply illustrated with excellent plans of battle-ticlds 
aud portraits of yeuerals, all of which are faithfully reproduced in the New 
York edition. 

34 For fuller particulars, consult Barasorda, Pedimentos preaentados, pp. 35; 
Brito, Defensa que el Sic. Suan José Baz hiro, ete., pp. 12; Suarez y Navarro, 
Defensa que...Garry hizo, ete., p. Gl; Bustamante, Mem. Mist, Mér., MS., 
iv. 16, 37; J., Mex. en 1843, MS., i-iv.; Soc, Mex. Geog. Bolct., 2" Ep. i. 
927. The principal charges against Arista were: that, on assuming the com: 
mand, he had suspended the movements and dispositions of Ampudia; that 
he had withdrawn from Palo Alto the forces under ‘Torrejon and Canales in 
oriler to protect the passaye of his infantry over tho Rio Grande, therchy 
opening the road for Taylor's retreat; that he had not attacker the rear of 
Taylor's army on its march to Point Ixabel; that he did not charge the enemy 
at Palo Alte at an opportune time; that at Nesaca de Ia Pali he nelowled 
his wagons and unharnessed his animala; that lhe unskilfully placed his men 
there, und made no ellurt to prevent the rout; and that he abumduned Maca 
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While the Mexican general by unskilfulness threw 
away all chance of victory, Taylor’s action has not es- 
caped unfavorable criticism. It is maintained that if 
at Palo Alto he had ordered a charge to be made 
when the enemy’s final attack had been repulsed by 
Duncan’s battery on the left, the whole field would 
have been swept and the Mexican army been dis- 
persed.” His hesitation to attack on the following 
morning when Arista was moving off has also been 
condemned as enabling the enemy to take up a posi- 
tion which threw out of action one half of the Amer- 
ican artillery,“ Taylor's most effective arm. His 
victory was thus due to the bravery of subordinates 
and soldiers,® not to any remarkable gencralship.™ 


Meantime the garrison at Fort Texas, as the Amer- 
ican work in front of Matamoros was called, had well 
sustained itself during a bombardment of 168 hours. 
Though the casualties were trifling the fatigue was 
great. Finding that the enemy’s cannonade did little 
harm, and that his own fire on the city produced no 
great cffect, and an attempt to set fire to it with hot 
shot having failed, Major Brown confined his firing 
to periodical discharges at regular intervals, mainly 
as a signal to his general that the fort still held out. 
On the 6th he was struck on the leg by a fragment 
of a shell, and the command then devolved on Cap- 
tain Hawkins of the 7th. The same afternoon Arista 
summoned the garrison to surrender. Hawkins con- 
vened a council of his officers, and the unanimous 
decision was to defend the fort to the death. When 


moros When he had aundant means of defending the place. Roa Bircena, 
Juvasion Norte-Amer,, WV. 

8 Henry's Campaign Sketches, 03, The reason assigned was that he did 
not wish tu expose his train to attack. 

* Ludgely’s battery was the only artillery that could be bronght into play 
during the action. 

“In his report of May 17th, U. 8. Govt Doe,, Cong. 29, Ses. 1, Sen. 388, 
Taylor writes: ‘In soextensive a field as that of the Sth, and in the dense 
cover where most of the action of the {th was fought, | contd not possibly be 
Witue sto more than a seal portion of the operations of the various corps.’ 

*Biycy's War with Mec, i, 140, 
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the action of the 8th began, the boom of the distant 
guns was hailed with joy; but for hours the suspense 
was painful. At night the general result of the en- 
gagement was known from a Mexican fugitive who 
entered the fort. On the following day the roar of 
cannon was heard again, but not so distant as before, 
and the anxiety of the defenders was brief. The 
battle-din kept sounding nearer and nearer; the irreg- 
ular volleys of musketry rattled louder and more dis- 
tinctly as the tide of combat swept toward the river. 
Presently the Mexicans in tumultuous flight broke 
into view of the besieged, who witnessed their panic 
as they rushed to the water’sedge. Then the exhausted 
men raised a shout of exultation. Major Brown 
had breathed his last a few hours before. In his 
honor the name of the work was afterward changed 
to Fort Brown.” 

From want of means of transportation Taylor was 
unable to cross the river immediately and follow up 
his victory. The next day was employed in burying 
the dead, and on the 11th an exchange of prisoners 
was effected, by which Thornton’s party was released.** 
The wounded prisoners were sent to Matamoros, the 
oftivers on parole. General Vega, and lieutenants 
Prada and Silverio Velez, who declined a parole, with 
four soldiers, were sent to New Orleans. 

By noon on the 17th Taylor was in a position again 
to assume the offensive. Heavy mortars had bcen 
brought up from Point Isabel with which to menace 
the city, and a large number of small boats collected. 
The order to commence the crossing had already been 
given, when General Requena waited upon Taylor, 
empowered by Arista to treat for an armistice until 
the governments should finally settle the question. 


™ Besides Brown, the garrison had one non-commissioned officer killed and 
ten men woumled. Taylor's report, in U.S. Gort Doe., Cong, 30, Ses. 1, PL 
Ex. 60, p. 26. Captain Henry gives 13 as the number of wounded, Casa- 
paign Sketches, 103. 

% Consisting of Thornton, Hardee, and 51 dragoons. ‘Dicron por ellos, 
dos capitunes, un subteniente y cincuenta y un suldados.” Ll Trempo, 26 


Mayo, 1846, 1. 
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But a similar proposal on the part of the American 
general had been rejected by Ampudia more than a 
month before, and Taylor, under the changed aspect 
of affairs, was no longer disposed to suspend opera- 
tions. He declined to listen to the proposal; the pos- 
session of Matamoros he said was now a sine qua non; 
he, however, said that Arista might withdraw his 
forces, leaving behind the public property of every de- 
scription.” Meantime Arista experienced all the bit- 
terness attending defeat. Resentful murmurs against 
his conduct were no longer confined to the soldiery; 
the officers openly commented with severity on his line 
of action, while he, shutting himself up in his house, 
sought to case his mortification by calling his soldiers 
cowards and coarsely insulting them.” Thus all har- 
mony between the general and his division was inter- 
rupted by a quagmire of mutual disgust, into which 
even the most moderate of his subordinates were 
drawn. On the 10th he had convened a council of his 
chief officers, but this did not mend matters. With 
angry threats he denounced the criticisms against 
him,** and then with puerile imprudence fully ex- 
posed the demoralized condition of his army, 
and the impossibility of attempting the defence 
of Matamoros. When Requena returned from his 
unsuccessful mission, Arista’s decision was made. 
Leaving behind his sick and wounded, to the num- 
ber of 500, spiking what artillery he could not take 

3° U7, 8. Govt Doe., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, H. Ex. 60, p. 298. 

®*Diciendo que A cada soldado se le podian poner unas enaguas y otros 
denuestys asi,’ Campaiie contra los Amer. del Norte, 22. 

* Manifesté que estaba pronto 4 batirse con todas las clases de la division, 
pues dijo era ya necesario audar con el sable en la mano pura el oficial y para 
el soldiulo.’ Jd., 22-3. 

“This meeting, remarks the author of the Campaiia just quoted, had a 
worse result than the disaster of the th, The division became thereby in- 
formed that it was without support, that there were only provisions enough 
to last for a few days and ammunition for a few hours; that Matamoros could 
only be putin a state of defence at the cost of much time and labor; and that 
no portion of the army could rely upon any other for support, as the whole was 
demoralized, 

‘3 *Siendo 321 heridos y los demas le otras enfermidades.’ Oficial report 


no. 3in Jd, Taylor says ‘more thau 300 of the enemy's wounded have been 
left in the hospitals.’ U.S. Guct Loc., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, H. Ex. 60, p. 298, 
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away, and throwing a large quantity of ammunition 
into the river, he abandoned Matamoros the same 
evening, directing his course to Linares. Passing 
through Venado, Ebanito, Nutria, and Calabozo—a 
line of country almost destitute of provisions and 
water—he arrived there on the 29th of May. The 
sufferings of the soldiers were dreadful; nothing was 
wanting of hunger, thirst, and toil to make their mis- 
ery full. When on the fourth day a heavy storm of 
rain temporarily relieved their thirst, the benefit was 
counterbalanced by the road being rendcred almost 
impassable, and all along the wayside weak and ex- 
hausted men sank despairingly in the mud and per- 
ished. Numbersdied writhing in convulsions or struck 
dead by sunstroke, and some in their despair put an 
end to their own lives. The desertion, too, was great, 
and when the army reached Linares it numbered less 
than 3,000 men.“ On June 3d Arista received the 
order of his removal, and resigned the command on 
the following day to General Mejia. 


Meanwhile, General Taylor crossed the river early 
on the 18th without resistance, and occupied the city. 
Hie gave assurances before doing so that the civil 
rights of the citizens would be respected, and adopted 
measures by the establishment of a system of police 
to insure order. On the following morning Licuten- 
ant-colonel Garland was despatched with a body of 
cavalry in pursuit of the retreating Mexicans, with 
orders to harass their rear. This officer followed 
them beyond Ebanito, but was then compelled to re- 
turn, owing to the scarcity of water and provisions. 
He captured, however, a party in the rear, and brought 
with him twenty-two prisoners, arriving at Matamoros 
on the 22d. 


Namely: 28 general and ficld officers; 209 company officers; and 2,638 
rank anil file. Otlicial Doe. no. 4, in Campaia contra los Amer. del Norte, in 
which work a more detailed account of this retreat will be found, as also in 
Mex, Apunt, Hist, Guerra, 48-51, General Garcia died as he was entering 
Linares. 
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CAPTURE OF MONTEREY. 
May-SepremsBer, 1846. 


Tne Usrrep States Dectares War—Scott snp THE GoVERNMENT AT 
Variance —Catt ror VoLunteens —Garnes’ Unxapvisep Action— 
Tue VoLunTeeR QuesTIon—Want or a War PLran—Manrcu To Mon- 
TEREY—PREPARATIONS OF THE Mexicans—Ampcpia Aprorntep Com- 
MANDER-IN-CH1IEF—DescripTION OF Monrerey—Tue SirGE—CAPTURE 
or Fort Texeria—Hanrp Ficatisxc—Wortu's OperaTions—AMPUDIA 
CapiITtcLares—MonTEREY EvacvaTeD—DIssaTISFACTION IN THE UNITED 
States. 


Wuen the government of the United States be- 
came aware, by news of the capture of Captain Thorn- 
ton’s party, that hostilities had broken out, the presi- 
dent addressed an extraordinary message, May 11th, 
to congress, then in session, invoking its prompt action 
to recognize the existence of the war, and to place at 
the disposition of the executive the means of prose- 
cuting it with vigor, and thus hastening the restora- 
tion of peace. It is to be observed that Mr Polk is 
both inconsistent and unjust, not to say wilfully men- 
dacious, in his endeavor to throw the whole blame of 
the war upon Mexico. After giving the details of 
Slidell’s failure at negotiations to adjust the ques- 
tions in dispute, “both the questions of the Texas 
boundary and the indemnification of our citizens”— 
an admission that the boundary question was still un- 
settled—he asserts that ‘Mexico has passed the boun- 
dary of the United States, has invaded our territory 
and shed American blood upon American soil.” 


1U., S. Govt Doe., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, H. Ex. 60, p. 48. Benton, Thirty 
Years’ View, ii, 678, in his remarks upon throwing the blame of the war upon 
(bs ) 


’ 
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Nevertheless congress adopted his views without delay, 
and on the 13th declared that by an act of the re- 
public of Mexico, a state of war existed between the 
two governments; it authorized the president to call 
for volunteers to any number, not exceeding 50,000, 
to serve for twelve months after arrival at the place of 
rendezvous, and placed at his disposal $10,000,000. 
The president immediately intimated to General 
Scott, the commander-in-chief of the United States 
army, his intention to assign to him the command of 
the forees in Mexico, Buta rupture soon occurred, 
brought on by the strictures of political parties. Scott 
held a high reputation for military skill, and he had 
already been spoken of by the whig party as their 
candidate for the presidency. His action was there- 
fore narrowly watched by both friends and enemies. 
The plan of the campaign, arranged at private consulta- 
tions between the president, W. L. Marcy, secretary 
of war, and General Scott, was to seize the northern 
territories of Mexico, and, making the Rio Grande 
the base of future operations, compel Mexico to come 
to terms, by moving the main army against the cap- 
ital, the centre of her resources. But serious difficul-- 
ties presented themselves at the outset. The nearest. 
base of supplies was New Orleans, too distant from 
the Mexican frontier. It was agreed that an arm 
of 30,000, regulars and volunteers, would be required. 
But to provide and send in advance to the several 
places of rendezvous arms, accoutrements, and sup- 
plies of all kinds; to procure proper means of trans- 
portation by land and water; and at the same time 
to study the routes of march and all other details 
Mexico, and the cool assumption that it had been made by her, suys: ‘ ITis- 
tory is bound to pronounce her judyment upon these assumptions, and to 
say that they are unfounded....The actual collision of arms was brousht 
on by the further advance of the American troops to the left bank of the 
lower Rio Grande, then and always in possession of Mexico, and erceting 
ficld-works on the bank of the river, and pointing canuon at the town of 
Matamoras (sic) on the oppnsite side....It was under these circumstances 
that the Mexican troops crossed the river, and commenced the attack. 


And this is what is called spilling American blood on American svil. ‘The 


laws of nations anid the law of self-defence justify that spilling vf Llvod.’ 
. Hust. Mex., Vou. V, 24 
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connected with the movement into the interior of 
Mexico, were not the labors of a few days. Scoit 
knew this full well. He suggested the Ist of Sep- 
tember as the earliest day for passing in full force be- 
yond the Rio Grande,? ard assiduously applied himself 
to the preliminary work, in which he was engaged 
fourteen hours daily. But the nation was excited and 
impatient. His necessary delay at Washington was 
regarded as inactivity. Why did he not hasten to 
the seat of war? it was asked; and prominent men 
made unfavorable comments upon his presence in the 
capital. It was forgotten that the vast preliminary 
arrangements could only be made advantageously at 
that place, through the respective chiefs of the gen- 
eral staff. Within only a week after the declaration 
of war Marcy informed Scott that much impatience 
was felt because he had not already put himself en 
route for the Rio Grande. There was, moreover, a 
Lill before the senate which proposed to authorize the 
appointment of two additional major-generals, giving 
the president power also of selecting generals tor the 
command of the 50,000 volunteers. This measure, 
if adopted, would have given the president power to 
place some new general over the head of Scott. The 
sensitiveness of the commander-in-chief, who as yet 
had received only verbal orders assigning him to the 
command, was irritated, and on the 21st of May he 
addressed a letter to the seeretary of war which con- 
tained expressions that were construed into reflections 
upon the conduct of the president.‘ 

After four days’ consideration of his note, the pres- 
ident directed Marcy to inform him that he was re- 
lieved of the command, but would be continued in his 

7 Tle afterward, May 25th, came to the conclusion, according to most re- 
lialle information, that such operations coull not be assumed with the least 
possible advuitage Letore the Ist of October, UL 8. Govt Doe, Cong. 29, 
“, aot tts letter to Marcy in J, p. 16. 

* Marey replied on the 25th, astonished at Scott's language. ‘T do not want 


a fire upon my rear from Washington,’ Scott returned, ‘and the fire in front 
froma the Mexicans,’ U.S. Goel, Cong. 29, Ses. 1, Sen. Doc. 375, pp. 4-9, 
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position at Washington making arrangements and 
preparations for the campaign. “In his” reply Scott 
endeavored to explain that those portions of his com- 
munication which had given offence were intended to 
apply to Marcy and the president's advisers,’ and dis- 
claimed all intention of attributing, either to the pres- 
ident or the secretary of war, any runworthy motives.’ 
He concluded by expressing the wish to be retained 
in command. But the president saw no reason to 
change his mind, and though Scott, in a further let- 
ter on the 27th to the secretary of war, appealed to 
the justice of the president and the rights of senior 
rank, Marcy, by letter of the 8th of June, informed 
Taylor of his assignment to the command, and the 
president’s intention to continue him in it. 

Had not congress called for this correspondence 
and published it, sthe supersedure of Scott might have 
been regarded by the nation as an injustice; but when 
the particulars became known it was indorsed by pub- 
lic opinion, which was biased, however, by the ridicule 
ungenerously heaped upon him by his enemies, to 
whom he gave an unfortunate opportunity of display - 
ing their malignity by an unlucky expression in one 
of his letters. 


Taylor’s position at Matamoros was notan enviable 
one. He was embarrassed by the arrival of volun- 
teers in numbers far exceeding his requisitions; he 
was crippled in his movements by the want of means 
of transportation ; he was perplexed by discrepant in- 
structions from Washington, and by the indecision of 
the government as _ to the plan of the campaign ; and 
lastly, he felt his responsibility increased by not being 


5°T beg as an act of justice, no less to myself than the president, to say— 

T meant ‘impatience ” amd even * pre- -coutemmation "on your part, and the 

known, open, and violent condemmation of me on the part of several leadins 

friends and sg conlidants of the president, in the two huuses of con- 
Breas.’ Ai., pp. 12-13, 

‘But I have, for many days, believed that you have allowed yourself to 

be influenced avainst me, by the clamor of sume of the ivicuds tu whow 1 


havo alluded,’ Jb. 
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in full possession of the views and policy of the gov- 
ernment in regard to future operations. 

On the 26th of April he had called on the gov- 
ernors of Louisiana and Texas for a force each of four 
regiments, General Gaines at New Orleans being de- 
sired by him to assist in organizing them. The news 
of Thornton’s disaster had been just received, and ex- 
aggerated conclusions were drawn. The army was 
believed to be in extreme peril, and much alarm was 
felt. Gaines, a veteran of the war of 1812, patriotic 
and fervent, adopted a course which, apart from the 
embarrassment in which it involved affairs, is comical, 
His enthusiasm, thoroughly aroused, ran away with 
his judgment. The old soldier completely lost his 
ma Without a shadow of authority he called for 
six-month volunteers, in numbers greatly in excess of 
Taylor's requisition. In the existing excitement his 
calls were quickly responded to, and regiment after 
regiment, ill conditioned, was hurried off to the seat 
of war.” He extended his calls for volunteers to other 
states, proceeded to make appointments of officers, and, 
in fact, seemed about to raise an army on his own ac- 
count, without a thought as to what might be the 
government’s intentions. The secretary of war, by 
despatch of May 28th, sharply directed Gaines to dis- 
continue his independent action, and confine himself 
to carrying out the orders and views of the president 
so far as they had been communicated to him. But 
Gaines could not stop,’ and to prevent further mis- 
chief, he was relieved of his command and ordered to 
Washington. Brevet Brigadier-general George M. 
Brooke was assigned to the command of the western 
division. 

But the mischicf was done. The volunteers, all 
of whom Gaines had mustered into service for six 

TSee his letter to Marcy of May 11, 1846, in U. S. Govt Doe., Cong 29, 
Ses. 1, Sen. 378, p. 51. 

®hl., p. 60-1. Tho reader is referred to this document, which contains 
official correspondence on this matter, and to General Taylor’s despatches in 


U.. Govt Doc,, Cong, 30, Sea. 1, H. Ex, G0, pp. 29, 300-6, 
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months, could not according to law be detained for a 

riod exceeding three months, while those who were 
in excess of Taylor’s requisition, and not included in 
the president’s sanction, were not even legally in the 
public service. The government could find only one 
escape from the dilemma, and that was to offer these 
troops the alternative of becoming twelve-month vol- 
unteers under the act of May 13th. Accordingly in- 
structions to that effect were sent to Taylor, who was 
ordered to cause the volunteers to be returned to their 
respective homes if they declined, and to muster out 
at the expiration of three months’ service the volun- 
teers legally enrolled by Gaines. Much dissatisfac- 
tion was exhibited by the six-month volunteers when 
the rumor was received from home that they were to 
be disbanded unless they volunteered for twelve 
months; but though Taylor requested to be allowed 
to retain them in service to the end of the term for 
which they had engaged, the government remained 
firm. Meantime the different quotas of the twelve- 
month volunteers commenced to arrive, and those who 
had responded to Gaines’ calls were gradually dis- 
charged. Of all the Louisiana volunteers onky one 
company consented to be mustered into the service 
for twelve months.” 


On the 8th of June Marcy wrote Taylor, informing 
him of his promotion to the rank of brevet major- 
general, and of the president’s intention to assign to 
him the command of all the land forces that would 
operate against Mexico. He also informed him that 
he might expect soon to have nearly 20,000 twelve- 
month volunteers besides the regular forces then under 
his command. He was told that the president was 
desirous of receiving his views in relation to the 
plan of the war, and while the hope was expressed 


"Consult the correspondence on this matter between the governor of 
Louisiana and Marcy, dated June 12 and 25, 1846, in Zd., pp. 300-15. 

* For full particulars relative to this volunteer question, consult the official 
correspondence in Jd., p, 307-23. 
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that he might be able to place a considerable portion 
of his troops in healthy towns on the Rio Grande and 
take and hold Monterey, the important question of 
striking at the city of Mexico was left pending upon 
Taylor’s advice." Four days later General Scott 
wrote him in quite a different strain, setting it down 
as the wish and expectation of the president that he 
would press his operations toward the heart of the 
enemy’s country, making the high road to the capital 
one of the lines of march which he was expected to 
take up beyond the Rio Grande. Such contradictory 
orders could only perplex Taylor, and engender inde- 
cision. 

Taylor replied in a communication to the adjutant- 
general of the army, dated July 2d. Confining him- 
self almost entirely to the question of subsistence, 
he expressed the opinion—based upon calculations 
inade on the supposition that the people of the coun- 
try would at least be passive, and willing to part with 
their produee—that a force exceeding 6,000 men could 
not be maintained beyond Saltillo. The distance 
from Camargo, where he proposed to establish his 
depét, to the capital was little i than 1,000 miles; 
and except in the improbable case of entire acquies- 
cence on the part of the Mexican people, he consid- 
ered it impracticable to keep open so long a line ‘of 
communication. It was, therefore, his opinion that 
vperations from the northern frontier should not look 
to the city of Mexico, but should be confined to cut- 
ting off the northern provinces—an undertaking com- 
paratively easy. 

Previous to the receipt of this communication at 
the war-office, the necessity of striking directly at the 
Mexican capital through Vera Cruz seems to have 
dawned upon the government. With the facts before 
its eyes that Mexico was without a commercial ma- 


4 *Shall the campaign,’ says Marcy, ‘be conducted with the view of strik- 
ing at the city of Mexico? or coniined, so far as regards the forces under your 
immediate command, to the noribern provinces of Mexico?’ Jd., p. 324 
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rine, and that free communication with the interior 
did not exist, it was evident that she could only be 
effectively assailed at the centre of her resources, 
Partial operations in the north, however successful, 
could not be expected to enforce the submission of 
Mexico and obtain concessions from her. In a confi- 
dential letter of Marcy to Taylor, dated July 9th, the 
suggestion is made that the main invasion might take 
place at some point on the coast, as Tampico or in the 
vicinity of Vera Cruz, and Taylor is asked his views. 
Although the government cannot as yet be said to 
have formed any definite plan, it is evident from this 
communication that it began seriously to consider 
what might be the best means of promptly bringing 
the war toanend. Taylor, however, could express no 
option as to the practicability of an expedition against 

era Cruz, or the amount of force that it might re- 
quire, while he considered an expedition against the 
capital directed from Tampico to be out of the ques- 
tion, owing to the impracticable character of the 
routes. Moreover, he was equally indefinite in addi- 
tional remarks which he made relative to operations 
from the Rio Grande, and stated that it must be de- 
termined by actual experiment whether a large force 
could be subsisted beyond Monterey.” 

When it is borne in mind that the war men at 
Washington had to contend against the captious spirit 
and interference of the commander-in-chief, against the 
indiscreet and unwarranted proceedings of the com- 
mander at New Orleans, and against the antagonism 
of the opposition party, while at the same time they 
obtained no suggestion of any value from the com- 
mander in the field, it cannot be denied that their diffi- 
culties in the formation of a war plan were consider- 
able. But the cabinet soon realized the fact that 
Taylor’s experimental movements, with no more deti- 
nite object than to test the capacity of the northern 


14 Consult this correspondence in Jd., 333-9. 
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districts as regarded the subsistence of an army, would 
not conduce to a speedy termination of the war. 


Mcantime Taylor’s movements were delayed from 
want of the means of transportation. When the fresh 
troups began to arrive, he contemplated advancing 
against Monterey; and to carry on operations in the 
valley of the San Juan toward that city, the estab- 
lishment of his depét at Camargo was necessary. To 
effect this, the Rio Grande presented the only feasible 
means of communication, and the shallowness of the 
water necessitated the use of light-draught steamers, 
to navigate which across the gulf from New Orleans 
was a hazardous undertaking. On the 28th of May 
Captain John Sanders was despatched by him to that 
city to procure steamboats suitable to the navigation 
of the river; but though the official correspondence 
proves that both the general’s agents and the officers 
of the quartermaster’s department promptly performed 
their duties, Taylor complained of the delay." 

He nevertheless pushed troops up the river in 
furtherance of his design against Monterey. Rey- 
nosa, Camargo, and Mier were occupied without re- 
sistance, and on the 24th of July General Worth" 
arrived with his division at Camargo, As the steam- 
boats kept arriving, the difficulties of water transpor- 
tation were toa great extent removed, but still in- 
numerable inconveniences had to be overeome,’® and 
it was not until the 8th of August that he was able 
to make that town his headquarters. The different 

190n Sept. Ist, just before marching for the interior, he adidressed a letter 
to the aljntant-general, impeaching in unqualificd terms the management of 
the quartermaster’s department. The correspondence on this subject will be 
found in //., pp. 507-01. 

4 As the reader is aware, Worth had left the army in April and returned 
home, with theintention«f resizuing, He had already sent in his resignation, 
when the news reached Washington that hostilities had commenced. He at 
once withdrew itand returned to the Rio Grande, Where he resumed command 
of hia division on the 28th of May. 

Taylor, writing to the adjutant-general July 22d, says: ‘T find the difhi- 
culties of throwing supplics up the river to be very great, in conseyucnce of 
the rapidity of the current aud the entire absence of dry atcainboat fuel.’ fd., 


p. su. 
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routes to Monterey, through Cerralvo and China, 
having been reconnoitred and the former selected as 
the more advantageous, the first brigade of regular 
troops, under Worth, was sent forward August 19th, 
and occupied Cerralvo without opposition. The army 
concentrated at Camargo for the movement on Mon- 
terey numbered a little over 6,600 officers and men. 
This force was divided into three divisions, under tho 
commands of generals Twiggs and Worth, and Major- 
general Butler,’ the third division being composed 
of volunteers to the number of nearly 3,000." The 
remainder of the volunteer force, amounting to over 
6,000 men, was left in camp and garrison at Camargo 
and other towns on the Rio Grande. 

On September 5th Taylor left Camargo and pro- 


%The different divisions were composed as follows: Regulars; Ist Divi- 
sion, Brig.-gen. Twiggs. 


2d Dragoons, Captain May.......... eR TY OTT ETT 250 men 
Ridgely’s and Webster's batteries...... ... oer aan my (seine: wi6 cain nat lo “ 
Ist, 3d, and 4th infantry regiments, Captain Shiver’s company of 

‘Texas volunteers, and Bragy’s battery.........0ceseeeeeeeeees 1,320 “ 
Baltimore battalion,,........--seesseeee oersenesevesseoes ecese 400 “ 













2d Division, B 








Duncan's and Taylor's batte 100 men 
Artillery battalion 100 ** 
Sth, 7th, and 8th infantry rezime AO 
Blanchard’s company of Louisiana vulunteers..............000006 bp! 
Potalisis.icess RTE COT ISTE CET TUS Oe 1,780 * 


Volunteers: 3d Division, Mz 


j.-gen. Butler, Ist Brigade, Brig.-gen, Ifamer, 
Ist, Kentucky regiment. . 


040 men 











Bs Ohio TOPIMIONE: 50 caresses cc's ew evn vceveteenwevesssweedspese HO” 
2d Brigade, Brig.-gen. Quitman, 
Ast: Tennessee Toslink. o-00 6's ¢00:00,wens0erescwieceeeceecceeeics cee 540 “ 
Jot Miasiesl pysd reslMenG, .. ccc -soerecsecennsseteesttersenstens Guo ** 
Texas Division, Maj.-gen. Henderson, lat and 2d regiments mounted 
WOLUNTCOKS 2. cc ccrvevececcsseccocnssecetsaseecsecesesceceeas 500 “* 
Det asc snicnccsscnipeeescitnsweuiwesasscenanteredseossnacer 2,810 ** 


Td, 47-18; Manefield'a Mex, War, 57. Taylor's return of the actnal num- 
ber of his force befure Monterey as 425 officers and 6220 men. His artillery 
consisted of one 10-inch mortar, two 24-pounider howitzers, and four light 
ficlu-hatteries of four guna each. U.S. Govt Doe., Cong. 29, Ses. 2, If. Ex, 
4, p. 8%. 

NIna paragraph of Orders, no, 108, Taylor assigns as his reasons for not 
taking a larger number of the velunteers into the field, ‘limited aneans of 
transportation, and the uncertainty in regard te the supplies that may he 
drawn from the theatre of operations.’ U.S, Ctoet Duc., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, IL 
Ex. 60, p. 500. 
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eeeded to Cerralvo, where he arrived on the 9th. On 
the 11th he issued his order of march to Marin, and 
on the 15th the last division moved forward, Twiggs’ 
division having marched in advance on the 13th. The 
army met with no opposition, though parties of Mex- 
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Fievp or Tayuon’s Camraicy, 





ican cavalry were several times seen. As Twi 
marched through Marin on the 15th, a body of Mex. 
ican lancers retired before him. During the two fol- 
lowing days the army was concentrated on the banks 
of the Rio San Juan, about three miles beyond Marin 


Origina from 
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and twenty-four from Monterey, and on the 18th the 
whole force moved forward.* 


The numerous delays which retarded the prosecu- 
tion of hostilities on the part of the United States 
afforded the Mexicans ample opportunity for prepa- 
ration. But political intrigues and party animosities 
prevented harmonious action. After the removal of 
Arista and the provisional appointment of Mejia to 
the command, the army, reduced to 1,800 men, was 
transferred from Linares to Monterey, as soon as it 
became apparent that the latter city would be the 
point of Taylor’s attack. The troops arrived at Mon- 
terey during the last week of July, and were svon 
reénforced from the surrounding districts. Mejfa, in 
pursuance of his plan to carry on a defensive warfare, 

roceeded to improve the fortifications without mak- 
ing any attempt to arrest the operations of the enemy. 
While thus occupied, the change in the government 
occurred, involving the downfall of Paredes and the 
return of Santa Anna; and Ampudia, who had been 
summoned to the capital to attend the investigation 
into the affairs at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 
was appointed by the general government to the 
command of the army in the north. The dilator 

proceedings of Paredes had done little toward provid- 
ing a military force corresponding to the danger 
which threatened; but the new government began to 
act with more promptuess. Jinmediately after the 
arrival of Santa Anna a levy of 30,000 men had 
been ordered, and the capital, or San Luis Potosi, ap- 
pointed as the rendezvous.” Ampudia, meanwhile, 
moved from that city with a large reénforcement. for 
Monterey, where he arrived at the end of August. 


The advance, consisting of McCulloch's and Gillespic’s compsnics of 
Texan rangers anda squadron of drayoons, left at half-past five in the morn- 
ing, the three divisions following at intervals of an hour. The halsitual order 
of Lattle was: The Ist division on the right, the 2d division on the left, aud 
the volunteer division in the centre. Jd., p. dG. 

Win Bl Restaurador, Sept. 4, 1546, will Le found copy of decree. 
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On the 31st of that month he issued a decree pro- 
claiming the penalty of death against every native or 
foreigner who, directly or indirectly, should give aid 
to the enemy, or engage in contraband traffic with 
him. He moreover caused numbers of circulars to 
be dropped on the line of march of the American 
army, inviting the soldiers to desert under promises 
of kind treatment and protection.” But vacillation 
marked Ampudia’s action, and the antipathy between 
him and his generals rendered it impossible to arrive 
at any settled plan. At first he conceived the idca 
of opposing the enemy at Marin, and concentrated 
there a large force of cavalry under Torrejon. The 
plan was soon abandoned, however, and Torrejon re- 
tired on the approach of the Americans. Several 
councils of war were held, but the opposing opinions 
expressed caused repeated changes to be made in 
the defensive preparations. Fortifications were com- 
menced, then destroyed, and again resumed. Such 
indecision had a most disheartening effect upon the 
army and seriously injured its morale. The defensive 
works of Monterey were nevertheless made very for- 
midable. 

The city, which is the capital of the state of Nuevo 
Leon, is situated in a fertile valley surrounded by 
mountain ridges of the Sierra Madre. It extends 
about a mile and a half along the northern bank of the 
Rio San Juan, which making a north-easterly turn 
covers that flank of the town. The suburbs on the 
north and west were laid out in squares containing 
scattered huts with gardens enclosed by hedges and 
irrigating ditches. Directly to the north, about 1,000 
yards from the town proper, was the citadel, a bas- 
tioned work 270 varas square, erected around the un- 
finished walls of the new cathedral, protected by dry 
ditches, and pierced by embrasures for thirty-four 
guns. It only mounted, however, about twelve, of 


* Copies of these documents are supplicd in Taylor's and Worth’s corre- 
spondence. fd., pp. 420-3, 
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different calibres, from four to eighteen pounders. 
This fort was situated near the junction of the three 
roads leading respectively to Pesqueria Grande, Mon- 
clova, and Marin. Between it and the town an af- 
fluent of the Rio San Juan flowed easterly through 
the suburbs, the banks of which were steep and ditti- 
cult. Near the middle of its course it was spanned 
by the bridge of La Purfsima. On the east of the 
town, just above the junction of this rivulet with the 
main stream, was Fort Tenerfa, mounting four or five 
guns which covered the roads from Marin and Cade- 
reita. Farther south was Fort Diablo with three 








= 
= 
F) Taylor's Column 
Sept vist, 


City or Monterey.” 


guns, and still farther in the same direction Fort La 
Libertad with four guns. A system of lunettes was 
commanded by these forts, and along the northern 
bank of the Rio San Juan a line of barricades ex- 
tended for some distance, and turning northward 


1 Explanation of plan: 
A. Principal plaza. G. Fort of La Federacion, 
B. Other plazas, UM. Intrenchiwetts, 
Cc. Citadel, 1. American mortar battery an night of the 23d, 
D. Fort of Teneria, J. Cerro del Obispady. 
FE, Fort of El Diallo, K, Cemetery, 
F. Fort of La Libertad, L. Cathedral. 
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connected with the bridge of La Purisima, which was 
defended by a téte de pont. To the west of the town, 
north of the Saltillo road, was situated the Cerro del 
Obispado, and on the opposite side of the river, the 
hill of La Federacion; both these elevations were 
strongly fortified. The approaches to all the fortifi- 
cations on the east of the city were masked by dense 
shrubbery so as to render reconnoissance difficult. 

The exact number of Ampudia’s forces is difficult 
to be ascertained, but it probably amounted to 10,000 
men, 7,000 of whom were regulars.” He had, morc- 
over, forty-two guns of various calibres and an abun- 
dant supply of ammunition. 

On September 19th the American army arrived in 
front of Monterey and pitched camp near Santo Do- 
mingo, at a beautiful spot called by the Americans 
Walnut Springs, about one league to the north-east. 
From a despatch addressed to the adjutant-general of 
the army on the 17th of September, it appears that 
the commander was doubtful whether any resistance 
would be offered by Ampudia; and he so greatly under- 
rated the enemy’s forces that it is evident that his in- 
formation, derived from scouts and correspondents, was 
unrcliable.4 But he soon discovered that the town was 
occupied in foree, By areconnoissance that was made 
by the officers of the engineers, Taylor came to the con- 
clusion that the key to the defences was the fortified 
eminences on the west of the town, and he determined 
to occupy the Saltillo road, the possession of which 
would enable him to cut off the enemy’s communica- 
tions. ILe accordingly detached Worth with his di- 
vision and a portion of Colonel Hays’ Texan rangers, 
at noon on the 20th, instructing him to carry, if prac- 
ticable, the batteries in that direction. In order to 


® Taylor states that the town aad works were mauned with at least 7,090 
troops of the line and from 2,UU0 to J,0uu irregulars, UY, 3. Gort Luc., Cong. 
2Y, Ses. 2, HL. Ex. 4, p. $3. 

®'Taylor saya: ‘It is even yet donbtfaul whether Ampudia will attempt 
to hold Monterey... .11is regular force is small—say i000; cket out pers 
haps to 6,000 by voluntweers—muny of them forced.’ L. 8. Goet Doe, Coug. 
3u, Sea. 1, Li. Ex. GU, p, 422. 
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create a diversion in favor of Worth’s movement, the 
remainder of the forces was displayed around the 
centre and lower part of the town. During the night 
a ten-inch mortar and two 24-pounder howitzers were 
placed in battery to play upon the citadel and town. 

Worth, meanwhile, pursued his march through the 
cornfields lying to the north of the town, and during 
the night of the same day sent a despatch to Taylor 
to the effect that he had occupied a defensive position, 
and intended to storm the heights of La Federa- 
cion on the following morning. He suggested that a 
strong diversion be made against the centre and cast 
of the city to favor his attack. 

Acccordingly on the morning of the 21st Taylor 
directed the Ist and 3d regiments of infantry and a 
battalion of the Baltimore and Washington volun- 
teers, with Captain Braga’s field-battery, the whole 
under command of Garland,™ to advance against the 
lower part of the town and capture onc of the enemy’s 
works, if practicable. Major Mansfield of the engi- 
neers was charged with designating the points of 
attack. 

As the command advanced it was exposed to a se- 
vere fire from the citadel on its right and Fort Teneria 
on theleft. Still the assailants pressed forward, and 
rushed through the suburbs into the streets of the 
town. The fire now from house-roof and barricade 
was galling. Major Barbour of the 3d fell, shot 
through the heart; Colonel Watson of the Baltimore 
battalion, refusing to retire, though urged by some 
of his men to do so, was soon struck dead; Captain 
Williams of the engineers and Major Mansfield were 
wounded, the former mortally; and many another gave 
his last gasp in those narrow streets. Bragg advanced 
his battery, but the fire from his light guns against 
the embrasures of Fort Tenerfa was ineffectual. Lis 


% Twiggs was too ill to command. He repaired to the fielrl, however, in 
spite of lus illness. U.S. Gort Duc., Cong. 29, Ses. 2, LL Ex. 4, p. 80; Menrys 
Cuinpaign Sketches, 193, 
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men and horses dropped fast, and he had to retire. 
Their lines being now broken, the Americans paused, 
and in detached parties sought cover against the mur- 
derous fire which they could return with no serious 
effect. All was confusion; the companies became sep- 
arated in the streets; officers and men were ignorant 
of their location, and all were perplexed. The struggle 
in this direction was hopeless, and the order was finally 
given for them to withdraw. 

As soon as Taylor became aware, by the dis- 
charges of artillery and rattle of small arms, that Gar- 
land’s command was hotly engaged about Fort Tenc- 
ria, he ordered up the 4th infantry and three regiments 
of Butler’s division to support the attack by the left 
flank. The leading brigade, composed of the Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee regiments of volunteers, under 
Quitman, advanced against the work under a heavy 
fire from the citadel. Three companies of the 4th 
infantry* preceded this column, and pushing rapidly 
forward to the assault, had advanced in front of the 
battery within short range, when they were met with 
sv heavy a fire that one third of the officers and men 
were almost in a moment struck down, Whereupon 
the rest fell back. 

General Butler, after Quitman’s brigade was fairly 
in motion, had turned his attention to his remaining 
regiment, the Ohio, General Hamer, and had advanced 
with it under a heavy fire through several squares, 
when he met Major Mansfield, who informed him of 
the failure of Garland’s attack, and advised him to 
withdraw his command. Butler immediately com- 
municated in person with Taylor, who gave the order 
for a retrograde movement. 

Thus, so far, the attack was a failure, and Taylor 
and his generals fully believed that they had lost the 
day. Buta fortunate circumstance, and the decisive 


*3 By some mistake two companies of the 4th did not receive the order in 
time to join in the advance, Taylor's report, in U. 8. Gut Doc., Cung. 29, 
Ses. 2, H. Ex. 4, p. St. 
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action of a single officer, turned the scale. About 
130 yards to the rear of the fort was a tanyard,” 
within which stood a building with a flat roof, sur- 
rounded by astrong wall about two feet high, afford- 
ing an excellent breastwork for sharp-shooters. In 
the confusion of Garland’s attack, Captain Backus of 
the 1st infantry, with a portion of his own and other 
companies, had gained the shelter of this tannery, and 
had already driven the enemy from their defences on 
the roof of a neighboring distillery, when he received 
the order to retire. Backus was actually withdraw- 
ing his men, when the firing in front of the fort, 
caused by the attack of the 4th infantry companies, 
made him decide to hold his position. The roof of 
the tannery completely commanded the open gorge 
of the enemy’s battery, and thence he began to pour 
upon the garrison a murderous fire, which swept on 
the gunners. Under this hot salute the garrison be- 
gan to abandon the work.” 

During this time Quitman, though his men were 
falling fast, had kept steadily advancing, and the fire 
from the battery having slackened, when within one 
hundred yards of the work the volunteers rushed for- 
ward with a loud shout, surmounted the parapet, and 
gained the lunette. Galled by Backus’ fire in the 
reur, the Mexicans gave way before the assault, and 
abandoning their guns, fled to Fort Diablo. The dis- 
tillery in the rear was immediately afterward carried by 
the Americans, and thirty prisoners were captured.# 


76 Hence the name of the fort, fenerta or tannery. 

The authorsof Mea, Apu, Hit, Guerre, GO, attribute the demoraliza- 
tion of the yarrison to the cowardly conduct of the licut-col of the 8d light 
jutantry, which had been sent into the fort as arecaforcement. He had been 
ordered to make a sally against the Americans advancing in front, but when 
the word to fix bavonets was given, he rushed through the gorge of the work, 
and, taking to tlight, escaped by plunging into the river, Lhe writer con- 
ceals this officer's name, remarking, ‘vom cuyo nombre no hemos querido 
mane har estos renglones.’ 

* Five pivecs ot artillery anda considerable supply of ammunition fell into 
the hauls of the Americans, Taylor's report, in ©. 8. Gort Jdoc., Cong. 29, 
Ses, 2, H. Ex. 4, p. 95. In Mea, Apart. Hist, Guerra, 60, it is stated 
that there were only four pieces, and that nota single cartridge for cannon 
remained when the Mexicans abandoned the work. 

Hisr. Mex., Vou. V. 25 
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Taylor heard of this success almost immediately 
after he had given the order to retire; he at once 
countermanded it, and Butler was sent with the Ohio 
regiment against Fort Diablo by a route more to 
the left. The troops advanced to within one hun- 
dred yards of the work, which was one of great 
strength, and Butler, while examining it with the ob- 
ject of attempting to carry it by storm, was wounded, 
and soon after compelled to quit the field from loss of 
blood. He recognized, however, that the place could 
not be carried without great sacritice of life, and on 
surrendering the command to Hamer, advised him to 
withdraw the troops, who were falling fast, to a less 
exposed position. The division was, therefore, moved 
to a position near the captured furt, but not before 
having lost many men. 

While this was occurring on the left, such troops 
of Garland’s division and of the 4th infantry as could 
be collected were ordered to enter the town on the 
right and endeavor to carry Fort Diablo by assailing 
it inthe rear, Nosooner, however, had the command 
left the cover of the captured work than it was ex- 
posed to a galling fire of small arms and artillery. 
The Americans nevertheless pressed on and reached 
the téte de pont of La Purisima, from which a terri- 
ble caunonade was opened upon them. A portion of 
the troops even passed beyond, and gaining some 
slight shelter still maintained themselves;* but. to 
proceed was impossible. Around were barricaded 
streets and fortified houses; the stream was impassa- 
hle; to attempt to storm the bridge would be hope- 
less. Lieutenant Ridgely came up with a section of 
his battery, but his fire was incffectual, and he was 
withdrawn, To gain the rear of Fort Diablo from 
this point was impracticable, and the harassed troops 
were ordered to retire under cover of Fort Teneria. 


* Tt was here that the command of the 3d reviment devolved upon Captain 
Tlenry, who went into eetion with five senior aeons, all of whom were 
kiilet or sevivusly wuanded, d/eary’s Cumyntign Saeloie 4, 193, 
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With these unsuccessful attempts the principal op- 
erations of the day ended. During the combat sev- 
cral demonstrations of cavalry were made by the 
Mexicans, but were effectually checked. The guns 
of the captured work were turned as soon as pos- 
sible against Fort Diablo, and one of the 24-pound 
howitzers of the mortar battery—which had been 
steadily playing upon the citadel and town—was also 
brought up and trained against it. At the approach 
of evening, all the troops that had been engaged 
were ordered back to camp, except the Ist, 3d, and 
4th infantry, a battalion of the Ist Kentucky regi- 
ment,” and Ridgely’s battery, which were detailed 
to hold Fort Teneria and the adjacent buildings. 

The result of the day was not encouraging. Oa 
three several occasions the Americans had been re- 
pulsed, and though a point in the enemy’s defence 
had been taken, no important success could be claimed. 
Fort Teneria was by no means the key to Monterey 
—as the failure of the two attempts against Fort Di- 
ablo proved—and its capture had cost a heavy loss. 
Three hundred and nincty-four officers and men had 
fallen in killed and wounded, among the former some 
of the most gallant and promising in the army.” It 
is true a strong diversion had been made in favor of 
Worth’s attack, but if he had sustained a eorrespond- 
ing loss with no more decided advantage, it did not 
seem very probable that Monterey would fall till half 
the army had been killed. These were gloomy 
thoughts, and the ardor of the invaders was damped. 
As night set in, however, Taylor reccived a despatch 
from Worth reporting that he had occupied the Sal- 
tillo road, thus cutting the cnemy’s line of communi- 


This regiment had remained as guard to the mortar battery, and took no 
part in the day’: rements. Taylor's report, ut sup, p. S44 

Cant, Williams, topographical engineers; lients Terrett and Dilworth, 
Ist inf.; Lieut Woods, 2d inf.; capts Morris and Field, rev, Maj. Barbour, 
lients Irwin and Hazlitt, &il inf; Lieut Hoskins, 4th inf.; Lieut-col Watson, 
Baltimore battalion; Capt. Allen and Lieut Putman, Tennessee reg.; Lieut- 
_ Hett, Ohio reginent—were killed, or have since died of wounds received.’ 

d., 36. 
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cation, had stormed, with comparatively small loss, 
the heights of La Federacion, and expected to carry 
the Cerro del Obispado in the morning. 


Worth’s progress on the 20th had been slow. Ow- 
ing to the delay caused by making the route practi- 
cable for artillery, it was nearly sunset before he had 
accomplished six miles. He had then, however, 
reached a suitable position near the intersection of 
the Pesquerfa Grande road, by that leading to Topo, 
north of the Cerro del Obispado,” and just out of 
range of the enemy’s batteries. During the same 
evening he made a reconnoissance in person of the 
ground. Skirting round the base of the hills on 
the west of the valley, the Topo road connects with 
the Saltillo highway just before the latter enters the 
gorge through the sierra. Worth by following the 
former for some distance, and then ascending the slope 
of a spur, obtained a full view of the position, and 
decided to oceupy the junction of the two roads, 

At daylight on the following morning the advance 
commenced, the Ist Texan regiment, Colonel Hays, 
leading, supported by light companies of the Ist 
brigade, under Captain C, F. Smith, followed by 
Dunean’s light battery. But Worth’s movemeuts on 
the previous evening had been noticed by the enemy, 
and his intention divined. A strong force of cavalry 
with some infantry had been stationed overnight at 
the junction of the roads,’ and as the Americans 
turned an angle of the mountain they came in full 
view of the Mexicans, about 1,500 strong, drawn up 
ready to oppose them. The Texans were ordered to 
dismount ina cornficld, and take up a position behind 
the fence along the road side. Dunean’s battery was 


* Worth in his report of his operations calls this hill the Loma de Inde- 
pendeneia, whieh name and that of Independence Hill are adopted by Amer- 
lean writers on these events, 

Mie. Apt, Mit, Guered, 
Worth in his repent saya: tA st 
the former” OS. Guet Le, Col 


59, where no mention of infantry is mode. 
force of cavalry aml infiuutey, imestly 
wi, Ses. 2, UL Ex. 4, po 103. 
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placed in position on the sloping ground. The con- 
flict ensued immediately, and was short, bloody, and 
decisive. McCulloch’s company of Texans, not hav- 
ing received the order to dismount, still advanced, 
and as the Mexican lancers came sweeping upon them 
the rangers emptied their rifles into the compact mass 
and then fell back. The lancers eagerly pursued, and 
exposing their flank to the Texans in the cornfield, 
a deadly fire was poured into them. Smith’s light 
infantry opened upon them in front, while over the 
heads of the latter Duncan’s battery delivered its 
fire. The squadron was terribly cut up. It halted, 
broke, and fled. In fifteen minutes the engagement 
was over, but in that short time overa hundred brave 
Mexicans had been stretched dead or wounded on 
the road, among the former their gallant leader, Colo- 
nel Juan Najera. As the fleeing lancers endeavored 
to escape up the slopes of the mountains many a 
saddle was emptied by the shots of unerring marks- 
men.* The American casualties were insignificant. 

Worth now pressed forward to the Saltillo high- 
way—the remainder of the Mexican force retiring be- 
fore him in disorder—and occupied the mouth of the 
gorge where the different routes from Monterey unite; 
Lut being exposed to the fire from the hill of La 
Federacion, he presently moved half a mile farther up 
the road.* 

After a careful examination of the two fortified 
heights, he decided to make his first attempt against 
that of La Federacion, and by mid-day his dispositions 
were made, Accordinuly a force consisting of four 
companies of the artillery battalion, and about an 
equal number of Texans,® in all 300 effective men, 
under Captain C. T, Smith, was detached to storm 
that height. 


Th; Ripley's War with Mex, i. 216-18: Reid’ Tex. Rangera, 156-8. 

% During this movement, Capt, MeKavett of the Sth infantry was struck 
by a round-shot and instantly killed, 

% Namely, Green's, Metiowan's, Gillespic's, Chandlis', Ballowes'’, and Me- 
Culloch’s companies, under Major Chevalier, Worth’s report, in C. 8S. Goce 
Doc., Cong, 20, Ses, 2, LL. Ex. 4, p. 103-4 
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The hill, or rather ridge, of La Federacion extends 
from east to west; on its western crest was a battery 
of one gun, and its eastern summit, about 600 yards 
nearer the city, was occupied by t the fort known by 
the name of El Soldado, mounting two guns. Smith 
was directed first to storm the nearer or western 
height, and then if successful assault Fort Soldado. 
As the command approached the river through fields 
of high cane and maize, it was discovered by the 
enemy, who opened a plunging fire of grape and can- 
ister; but the height of the hill rendered it ineffectual, 
the shot for the most part passing over the heads of 
the storming party. Having crossed the river waist- 
deep in safety, Smith halted his division at the base 
of the height for his men to gain breath, and a party 
of skirmishers being observed descending and oecu- 
pying favorable points on the slope, Worth immedi- 
ately sent forward the 7th infantry under Captain 
Miles to support the stormers. Presently the assail- 
anis moved forward and the firing became general. 
As reénforcements on the summit were scen to arrive 
from Fort Soldado, the 5th regiment and Blancharu’s 
company of volunteers, under Brigadier-general Smith, 
were also sent to sustain the attack. Meantime Cap- 

tain Smith’s party pressed up the rocky and difficult 

height, driving the enemy before them, the rifles of 
the’ Texans, who were deployed as skirmishers, telling 
with deadly effect. As the Americans neared the 
summit they increased their pace, and pouring in 
volley after volley on the retreating foe, with wild 
shouts carried the height. The Mexicans fled to 
Fort Soldado, and their captured gun was turned 
against them. 

While this was occurring General Smith had reached 
the base of the ridge, and discovering that by direct- 
ing a portion of the force to the right. and moving ob- 
liquely up the height he could assault Fort Soldado 
simultancously, led the dth, 7th, and Blanchard’s com- 
pany against it. Lis movenuent was entirely success- 
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ful. The cager Texans were in hot pursuit of the fly- 
ing Mexicans as the command reached the summit, 
and ata charging pace, the 5th, 7th, and Texans rushed 
over the low parapet almost simultaneously, carryinz 
the fort before the enemy could recover from his con- 
fusion. As the Mexicans fled down the hill the ex- 
cited victors followed in pursuit, but were quickly re- 
‘alled, and the guns of the two batteries immediately 
turned upon EE] Obispado, which now began to open 
fire. As the day closed active operations ceased. ‘The 
Texans were ordered to rejoin the main body, while 
Captain Smith’s companies and the 5th and 7th in- 
fantry were left to keep possession of the height. 

This important success had been attained with 
trifling loss to the Americans; and though the 
nizht set in with a violent storm of rain, and the 
rreater part of the troops bivouacked without shelter, 
their spirits were high. Nor did Worth delay mat- 
ters. That same night he arranged his plan of attack 
on the Cerro del Obispado. At three o'clock in the 
morning three companies of the artillery battalion, 
three companies of the 8th infantry, and two hundred 
Texans under Hays and Walker, were roused from 
their rest to storm the height. The whole force 
was placed under the direction of Licutenant-coloncl 
Childs. 

The crest of the cerro, about 800 fect high, was de- 
fended by a battery of two guns. It overlooked the 
fort of El Obispado—which was situated on a lower 

wint of the ridve, nearer the town—and was deemed 
inaccessible” on aceount of the almost perpendicular 
ascent; but favored by the thick mist which hung 


"Colonel Hays of the Texan rangera had been detached on special ser- 
vice, but returned in time to share with fifty of his men in the first assauit, 
aul to take a prominent part in the secoml, Ji, p. 104, 

® According to Keil, Zia. Raagees, 164, Captain Gillespie of the rangers 
was the first to mount the parapet, then followed the oth, and alasost at the 
suine time appeared the colors of the 7th. 

#*Se apoderd del pico... contra los pronosticos y las seyuridiades del sefior 
mayor general Garcia Conde, quien habia sostenido que era imuceeeible.’ Jdex., 
Apuat. Mist. Gucrra, 61, 
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around, the stormers, who commenced to scale the 
height in two separate coluinns at the earliest dawn, 
nearly reached the summit before being perceived. 
Then, however, the enemy was aroused and poured 
in a volley upon them; but the Americans silently 
pressed on and did not return the fire, which became 
incessant, until they were within a few yards of the 
summit. A destructive volley was then delivered; ¢ 
a deatening shout was raised; the regulars rushed on 
with the bayonet; and in a few minutes the work was 
cleared of the defenders, who fled to the Obispado. 
While this was occurring a demonstration was made, 
according to previous orders, against el Obispado 
from Fort Soldado. This diversion held the garrison 
in check and prevented any support being sent to the 
summit. The 5th infantry and Blanchard’s volun- 
teers were immediately ordered to move from the hill 
of La Federacion and reéntorce the position. 

To assault Fort Obispado, with its massive walls 
aud outworks, in broad daylight, would have entailed 
an enormous loss of lite; and as the defenders of the 
captured work had thrown one of their guns down the 
stecp and carried off the other, Worth ordered a 12- 
pounder howitzer of Duncan’s battery to be taken up 
the height. This undertaking was accomplished in , 
two hours, and fire opened upon the fort. For some 
hours the cannonade continued with visible effect,” 
and a desultory fire was kept up by skirmishers par- 
tially covered by rocks and bushes. VF inally, the 
Mexicans having been reénforeed with infantry and 
cavalry," a strong sortie was made with the object of 

“It appears that the fort could make no reply, as its guns did not bear 


upon that point: ‘las fortiicaciones,,.tiuicamente tenian fueyos para la 


eindad.’ Lh. 








geney. Accounts va 
enti drayones desine 
fort—‘ orden sinuular, } t 
dentro de la plaza! noestras guerriilis reehazan al tin al enemigo auxiliadas 
por un corto refuerzo de cincuenta hombres de caballeria que mandabael een- 
eral Torrejon.’ ‘The sane authority states that the sumiit of the Obispado 
first taken was detended by vuly Gd men, and that Colonel Derra’s force in the 
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recapturing the summit. But the movement had 
been foreseen, and as the lancers swept up the sloping 
' ridge—the only ground available for cavalry—they 
were received by a strong, firm line of the infantry 
which apparently had been retreating on each side of 
the ridge, but which suddenly closed in on the top, and 
frouting the enemy, poured in a rattling volley, while 
the Texans kept up an irregular but destructive fire 
on either flank. The charge was repulsed; the cav- 
alry recoiled; its supporting infantry wavered and 
then broke; and the Mexicans in a confused mass of 
horse and foot rushed down the slope, the Americans 
hotly pursuing. No time is given for the fugitives to 
reénter the fort; they hurry past, wildly fleeing to 
the city; the pursuers leap through the embrasures 
and openings; the remnant of the garrison offers only 
a feeble resistance, and in a few minutes the American 
flag waves over the fort. The captured guns and the 
batteries of Duncan and Mackall, which were brought 
oe at a gallop, were soon playing upon the retreating 
Mexicans, intlicting heavy loss as they crowded along 
the street into the city.” 

The investment on the west side was now complete. 
Not only the Saltillo road but the city itself was com- 
manded by the captured heights, and Worth moved 
his division to the Cerro del Obispado, leaving on the 
hill of La Federacion a force sutticient to hold that 
position and serve the guns. He then made his prep- 
arations to assault the town on the following day. 


During the 22d, while Worth was carrying the 
fortifications on the Cerro del Obispado, no active 
operations occurred on the castern side of the city. 

he citadel and Fort Diablo maintained a tire against 
fort was 200 men with three pieces of artillery. Zh, Reid says: * Large reén- 
forcements of cavalry and infantry were seen ascending the road from the 
city.’ Tec. Hangers, 185. 

“The Cerro del Obispado was gained with comparatively small loss to the 
Americans, while that of the Mextans was severe. ‘Ihe former, however, 
had to lament the fall of Capt, Gillespie of the ‘Texan volunteers, U.S. Guct 
Doc., ut sup., pp. 99, 103. 
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Fort Tenerfa, and such parties of Americans as be- 
came exposed to range while relieving the guard in 
the last-named work; but the day passed without any 
offensive movement on either side. It is surprising 
that during this inactivity of the enemy, Ampudia, 
with the forces at his command, did not make more 
viyorous effort to retain the important heights on the 
west. But decision and energy were no strong traits 
of his character. As it was, the success of the Amer- 
icans raised a panic among his troops; officers and 
men alike lost heart, and ibe general himself was 
infected with the prevailing hopelessness.& That 
night he abandoned Fort Diablo and all his exterior 
lines of defence, except a few works to the south on 
the river’s bank, and concentrated himself within the 
intcrior line around the principal plaza, 

Varly in the morning of the 23d Taylor was ap- 
prised that the enemy “had evacuated nearly all his 
defenees in the lower part of the town, and immedi- 
ately gave directions to Quitman to advance his 
brigade carefully and enter the city. Ordering out 
the remainder of the troops as a reserve under Twiggs, 
Taylor then visited the abandoned works. A portion 
of Quitman’s brigade had already entered the town, 
aud was successfully pushing forward toward the prin- 
cipal plaza. The 2d regiment of Texas volunteers was 
now ordered up, and dismounting, codperated with 
Quitman’s brigade. Advancing cautiously but vig- 
orously from house to house and street to street, the 
Atericans forecd their way with little loss to within 
one square of the principal plaza, driving the Mex- 
icans before them from the barricades and house- 
roofs in spite of heavy fires of grape and volleys of 
musketry. But the defenees were now of a more 
formidable nature, and the Mexicans were concen- 

trated in great force behind them. Taylor, more- 


®* Este suceso infundlid exe pavor silencioso que preesde 4 las derrotas: y 
con wna que otra eseepeion, los gefes de los cuerpos ly hacian sensible, con- 
teziaade al mismo yete, del que ‘la espedicion y la euerzia no fueron dotes 
favoriius.’ Mex, Apunt, dist, Guerra, 62. 
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over, recognized the necessity of codperating with 
Worth for a combined attack, and satisfied that he 
could successfully operate within the city, withdrew 
the troops to the evacuated works.“ The Mexicans 
made no attempt to reoccupy the portions of the town 
thus abandoned. 


Meanwhile Worth, who had received no communi- 
cation from the commander-in-chief, when he heard 
heavy and continued firing in the lower part of the 
town during the morning of the 23d, naturally con- 
cluded that Taylor’s instructions directing him to co- 
operate had miscarried. Under this conviction he 
made his dispositions to assault the town on the west.“ 
Two columns of attack were moved forward along 
the two principal streets leading to the great plaza. 
Worth’s instructions, similar to those of Taylor, were 
given with a special view to protect the Sens as 
much as possible from exposure. The men were to 
be masked whenever practicable, during their advance 
through the suburbs, and when they reached the 
houses they were to work their way carefully from 
street to street, by breaking through the sectional 
walls* and occupying the roofs. Artillery supported 
by reserve troops followed at suitable intervals. 

The undertaking was both difficult and complicated, 
Across the strevts, at well-chosen points, heavy walls 
of masonry, with embrasures for one or more guns, 
and supported by cross-batteries, had been erected; 
many of the houses were crencllated for musketry; 
while the assault was rendered doubly dangerous, 
from the fact that it} was commenced at the time 
when Taylor suspended that on the eastern side, 
thereby enabling the enemy to throw the strength of 
his men and guus against Worth.” Nev ertheless the 

“Taylor's report, in U.S. Gort Doc., ut sup., pp. 86-7. 

© Worth’s report, in Jd... p. 105, 

“They wero well provilled with picks and crowhara, which had been 


found in Fort Soldado, Mijtey’s War with Mex. i. 234, 
© Taylor says: ‘Ou my return tu cainp L met an ollicer with the intelli- 
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storming columns successfully forced their way for- 
ward. Sbuilding after building and square after square 
were gained, the Mexican artillery causing little harm 
to the sheltered men as they worked their way 
through the inner walls of the houses. But the rifles 
of the Texans were plied from house-top and window 
with fatal effect. By night the Mexicans had been 
gradually driven back to the great plaza, and the assail- 
ants, leaving a covered way in their rear, had reached 
to within a square of it. Meanwhile Major Munroe 
arrived with the ten-inch mortar, which had been of 
little service on the eastern side, and it was placed in 
position in the plaza de San Antonio,® near the 
cemetery. By sunset it was ready, and the range 
having been soon obtained, the artillerists dropped 
the shells with great precision into the principal plaza. 
When darkness sct in the more active operations 
ceased; but Worth, determined to hold his position, 
coutinued during the night his preparations to follow 
up the assault on the following morning, and the roof 
of a large building, which towered over the principal 
defences, was mounted with two howitzers and a six- 
pounder, But at dawn a flag of truce was sent in, 
and a suspension of arms asked for. The last shot 
had been fired; the siege of Monterey was ended. 


Early in the morning of the 24th, Colonel Fran- 
cisco R, Moreno appeared in Taylor’s camp, the 
bearer of a communication from Ampudia offering to 
evacuate the town, taking with him all the arms and 
munitions of war, and asking for a suspension of 
hostilitics.° The proposal was rejected. Taylor de- 


genco that General Worth, induced by the firing in the lower part of the city, 
was about making an attack at the upper extremity...0 regretted that this 
intermation had net reached me loavineg the city, but still deemed it in- 
experhient to change my orders.’ OL. Gort Doc., ut sup., p. 57, see also p. 16. 

* Sve plan on p. 83l, 

# According to Mex, Apont, (ist, Guerra, Of, Ampadia was pressed by 
his Ollicers tu capitulate. * Varios de los que no hemos quendo mencionar 
eacican al general en gefe para que solicite una capitulacion.’” Ampudia 
makes the suine statement in lis repurt to the minister of war, Bustamante, 
Nuevo Bernal Diaz, ii, 114. 
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manded a complcte surrender of the town and garri- 
son, the latter as prisoners of war, but stated that in 
consideration of the gallant defence of the place, the 
garrison would be allowed, after laying down its 
arms, to retire into the interior on condition of not 
serving again during the war, or until regularly ex- 
changed. An answer to this communication was re- 
quired by twelve o'clock, until which time a cessation 
of fire was agreed upon.” Whatever mistakes Am- 
pudia might have committed during the defence, he 
now showed great firmness in sustaining the honor of 
his nation. Exclaiming to those around him that he 
would perish beneath the ruins of Monterey before 
he would submit to such terms,™ he requested a per- 
sonal interview with the American commander-in- 
chief, Tayler had in the mean time proceeded to 
Worth’s headquarters, but on his arrival a conference 
took place after some demur on his part, on the ground 
that he would open no negotiations except to arrange 
terms of capitulation, L pon the representations “of 
Avnpudia that the reeent change in the Mexican gov- 
erment had altered the position of affairs, and that 
the latter was favorable to the establishment of a 
peace between the two nations,” Taylor consented to 
the appointment of a joint commission to consider 
the terms under which the Americans should occupy 
the city. Accordingly he named General Worth, 
Ceneral Henderson, governor of Texas, and Colonel 
Jefferson Davis of the Mississippi volunteers, on his 
part; Ampudia designating generals Requena, Orte:za, 
and Manuel Marfa del Lk ano, governor of Nuevo 
Leon. 

So tenaciously did Ampudia adhere to his deter- 

See the correspondence in U, 8. frart Dor., wt snp., pp. 79-80. 


{* Ladigndimlose ante las exigonecias acl eneinizo y¥ declarando que Antes 
de acers{or Mas pereceria baju lus eseombroa de la ciudad.’ oa Burcena, 






n the conference with Ampniia T was distinetly toll hy him that he 
had invited it to spare the further effusion wt blood, and eerise Santa 
Anna lil deeliret Ishi uself faveralle to peace.’ Taylor's letter te the war- 


ollice, Nov. 8, 1545, in GL. Gort Moe. » Cons, 30, Ses. 1, LL. Ex. Gu, p. 80u. 
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mination to save the national honor, that the proposal 
on the part of Taylor’s commissioners that the army 
should be allowed to retire without parole, the officers 
retaining their side-arms, was refused. The Mexican 
commissioners insisted on the retention of the arms 
and artillery, and though Taylor, responding to the 
wish expressed by Ampudia to avoid further blood- 
shed, instructed his commissioners to concede the for- 
mer, the Mexican general, with a persistency that 
grievously tried the patience of Taylor, still held out 
tor the artillery. Taylor was on the point of closing 
the negotiations, and announcing the conference closed 
rose to depart, when one of the Mexican commission- 
ers entered into conversation with him. The result 
was that an agreement was finally arrived at by which 
the Mexican army was allowed to retire from Mon- 
terey, retaining the small arms, and one field-battery 
of six pieces with twenty-one rounds of amiaunition. 
An armistice for eight wecks was also arranged, by 
the terms of which the Mexican troops were to retire 
within seven days beyond the line formed by the pass 
of the Rinconada, the city of Linares, and San Fer- 
nando de Presas, while Taylor engaged himself not 
to advance his force beyond that line before the ex- 
piration of the specified time.* When the commis- 


ST give a verbatim copy of the English reading of the agreement. 
Art. I, As the leyicimate result of the operations before this place, andl 
the present position of the contending armies, it is agreed that the eity, the 
fortifications, canvon, the munitions of war, and all other public property, 
with the under-mentioned exceptions, be surrendered to the commanding yen- 
eral of the U. 5. forces now at Monterey, Art. If, That the Mexican torees 
We allowed to retain the following arms, to wit; the commissioned otlicers their 
sile-arms, the infantry their arms and accoutrements, the cavalry their arms 
and accoutrements, the artillery one field-battery not to execel six pieces, 
with twenty-one rounds of ammunition, Art, ILL, That the Mexican armet 
forces retire within seven days from this date beyond the line formed by the 
pass of the Hinconada, the city of Linares, and San Fernando de Presas. 
Art. IV. That the citadel of Monterey be evacuated by the Mexican aml 
oveupied by the American forces to-morrow morning at ten o’elovk, Art. V. 
To avoid collisions, and for matual convenience, that the troops of the U. x. 
will not occupy the city until the Mexican forces have withdrawn, except for 
hospital and storage purpuses. Art. VI. That the forees of the U. 5. w 
not advance beyond the line specitied in the 2d (8d) article before the ¢ 
tion of cight weeks, or until the orders or instructions of the respective cov- 
crnments can be received. Art. VIL. That the public property to be deiiv- 
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sion met on the following morning for the purpose of 
signing the instrument, Ainpudia still attempted to 
gain further concessions by the substitution of the 
word ‘stipulation’ for ‘capitulation’ in the heading of 
the document, but failed. The English and Spanish 
copies of the document were signed and the agree- 
ment was complete. 

On the morning of the 25th the Mexican garrison 
evacuated the citadel, and during the following days 
the army left in successive divisions for Saltillo, the 
Jast brigade marching on the 28th. The number of 
guns which fell into possession of the Americans 
was thirty-five, the amount of ammunition and other 
stores being very great.” 

With the fall of Monterey the campaign on the Rio 
Grande may be considered as ended. The undertak- 
ing from its first conception was hazardous, and in a 
military point of view ought to have failed. The force 
with which Taylor advanced against the city, consid- 
ering the circumstances under which he made that 
movement, was inadequate. He was unable to take 
with him artillery of any service in a siege; his sup- 
ply of ammunition was moderate; he had rations for 
only fifteen days; and he had to leave behind no little 
portion of the camp equipage necessary for the com- 
fort of his troops.” He was so little informed of thie 


ered shall be turned over and received by officers appointed by the commanding 
generals of the twoarmies. Art, VITL. That alt doubts as to the meaning 
of any of the preceding articles shall be solver by an equitable construction, 
end on principles of liberality to the retiring army, Art, IX, That the 
Mexican tlag, when struck at the citadel, may be saluted by its own battery. 
Tune at Monterey, September 24, 1346. U.S. Gort Jor., Cony. 20, Ses. 2, HL. 
Ex. 4, PR. 80-1. This instrument was signed by the respective commission: 
ers and Ampuiia, and approved by Gencral Taylor. A’ copy in Spanish is 
eapplied in Bustamante, Nuevo Bernal Dias, ii, 5-16. The particulars of 
the conferences have been derived from the Ictter of Colonel Davis, one of the 
cominisioners, published in the Washinyton Union, and reproduced in Lry’s 
Liye of Taylor, 258-6). 

“OS. Govt Doe, Cong. 29, Ses. 2, H. Ex. 4, p. 82. 

5) These are Taylor's own statements, made in acontidential letter to Gen- 
eral Guines, who, however, pulblisted it in the newspapers for the purpose of 
vindicating Taylor from accusations made against him iu congress aul clse- 
where. In this letter Taylor says: ‘I moved in such a way, and with such 
lisnited means, that had I not succeeded I should no doubt have been se- 
verely reprimanded, if nothing worse. I did so to sustain the adininistration.’ 
Miles Ley., xxi. 343, 370. 
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enemy’s strength and the defences of the city, that not 
until he arrived in front of it did he become aware 
that its possession would be disputed. In his opera- 
tions against the place, the element of chance con- 
tributed greatly to his success. His detachment of 
Worth to the western side, six miles away, was a 
rashly dangerous experiment, and contrary to the 
rules of war. It exposed that general to the risk of 
being cut off from the main body—a result which 
would undoubtedly have been effected by the Mexi- 
cans under a more eflicient commander. The attack 
on the 21st was designed as a demonstration in favor 
of Worth; but though it proved, under the bad yen- 
cralship of the Mexicans,® most advantageous to ‘l'ay- 
lor’s operations, it was arash experiment. The move- 
ment of troops into the town, exposed to a flank tire 
from the citadel, against a position of the approach to 
which nothing was known, cannot be regarded as an 
exhibition of military skill. Daring it certainly was, 
but it naturally resulted in a repulse; and brilliant as 
was the later attack of Quitman’s volunteers on Fort 
Teueria, it is more than doubtful whether it would 
not have failed but for the fortuitous cireumstance 
that Backus’ fire from the tannery coincided with it 
in point of time.” In fact, Taylor, so far from antici- 
puting a successful result, ordered a retrograde move- 
mentat the very time when the fort was being carried. 
The subsequent operations against Fort Diablo were 
not attended with similar good fortune—and did not 
succeed. 

Worth’s operations on the western side were con- 
ducted with great prudence and skill. His seizure of 
a sveure position before making any assault, the 
promptness with which he supported in strony force 


* Ampudia had ample means of throwing strong recnfercements on to the 
western heights, Mia nestect of these iaportant points ts inconceivable, 
aylor says: *This tive happily coinenled in point of time wich tie ad- 
Vance of a portion of the volunteer division upon No, I—that is, Fort Penna 
—inl contributed lartely to the fall of that strong and important work.’ &, 
S. Goet Doc., Cong. 20, ses. 2, U. Ex. 4, pp. 95, 
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the storming columns, and his dispositions for the cap- 
ture of the summit of the Cerro del Obispado prove 
his efficiency in a most difficult position, and Taylor's 
discernment in selecting him. 

The loss sustained by the Americans was severe, 
being over 500 in killed and wounded;® that of the 
Mexicans is not known, but it probably far exceeded 
that of the invaders.” As to the bravery of the 
Mexicans in their defence of Monterey there 1s no dis- 
pute. Taylor admitted that the gallantry displayed 
was alike creditable to the troops and the nation, and 
the officers of his army bore ample testimony to it.°’ 

With regard to the terms of the stipulation, it caused 
no little dissatisfaction, not only to the ariny, but to 
the United States at large. That the Mexican forces 
should have been allowed to retire, when every cir- 
cumstance seemed to assure the necessity of their un- - 
conditional surrender, caused general disappointment ; 
and the suspension of hostilities interfered with the 
plans of the government for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. ‘The public press severely criticised the 
convention, and on the 13th of October Marcy ad- 
dressed a letter to Taylor which plainly indicated the 
dissatisfaction of the government. It disapproved of 
the armistice, and Taylor was instructed to give the 
requisite notice that it was to cease at once.” 

‘*Taylor in his report of October 9, 1846, places it at 488, namely, 12 offi- 
cers aud 108 men killed. and 31 officers aud 357 men wounded. A, p. 53. 
But from the oflicial statements pabtished later the nutuber is given as diNi, 
namely, 16 officers killed and vt wendy al, nod 126 men killed umd 310 
wounded. Worth's division only lost 55 in killed and wounded, to which 
minaber must be added 22 killed and wounded of Texan volunteers attached 
to it, Real's Tea. Retuyers, 239-41; Nile’ 2 Ixni, IN3-4; Fry's Lire of 
Deylor, 262. Ampuilia places the loss of the jeans at 1,500.) * Despucs 
de una defensa brillante en que el enemixe faé reshazaly econ pordida de mil 
quinienios hombres ade varius pucsios.” Bustamante, Nuvo iiernal Diaz, ii, 
Vi. A translation of this report of Ampuiia’s to the Mexican minister of 
war will be found in Niles’ Rezp., Ix xi. 16. 

2 Worth states that in the several eun‘liets with his division the enemy's 
loas was ascertained tu exceed 400 men, U.S. Guet Due, Cong, 20, des. 2, HL 
Ex. 4, p. lus. 

© Captain Henry writes: ‘Thus far they have fonzht most bravely, and 
with an endurance aud tenacity 1 did not think they possessed.’ Casprign 
Sicetohe Bs 2 21, 

OLS. Gort Dor, Cone: 34, Ses, 1, H. Ex. 60, pp. 355-6. Taylor, in his 
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Such was the reception which the news of the cap- 
ture of Monterey met with in the United States. As 
a material result bearing upon the ultimate object of 
the war, the possession of the city at the cost of sv 
much bloodshed was of no advantage. It was an ex- 
perimental movement, which merely proved the brav- 
ery and endurance of American troops, and the im- 
practicability of carrying on the war with any effect, 
through sterile regions, in the direction of the Mexi- 
can capital.” In fact, the campaign on the Rio Grande 
had proved by no means consequential. 


reply, shows that he adopted the convention from cogent reasons, namely: 
that with his force he could not 30 invest Monterey as to preclude the escape 
of the Mexican army; that the considerations of humanity outweighed tho 
doubtful advantages to be gained by a resumption of the attack. With re- 
gard to the armistice, it paralyzed the encmy dering a period when, from the 
want of necessary means, he could not possibly move. /d., pp 359-60. In 
his letter to Gaines he writes; * Besides, they lad a very large and strom 
fortification '—the citalel—‘a short distance from the city which, if carried 
with the bayonet, mist have been taken at a great sacrifice of life, and, with 
our limited train of heavy or battering artillery, it would have required 
twenty or twenty-five days to take it by regular approaches.’ Niles’ Ie7., 
Ixxi, 342. Jetfersun Davis, writing from Victoria, Tamaulipas, Jan. 6, 1547, 
says: ‘I did not then, nor do [ now, believe we could have made the enemy 
surrender at diseretion;...we could drive the enemy from the town; but 
the town was uotenable while the main fort (called the new citadel) remained 
in the hands of the enemy,’ Rett’ Tha. Raayers, 205, 

&* 7 do not inten,’ says Taylor, writing to Gaines from Monterey, Nov. 
5th, ‘to carry on my operatiuns (as previvusly stated) beyond Saltillo—deeming 
it next to impracticable to do so,’ Niles’ Rey., Ixxi, 342. 
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In anticipation of war with Mexico, the government 
of the United States had issued orders to the naval 
commanders in the Pacific to take possession of the 
California ports immediately upon receiving news of 
the commencement of hostilities, without waiting for 
further instructions. The neglect with which Mexico 
had long treated that province had rendered its in- 
habitants lukewarm. Not that they were wanting in 
patriotism; but their frequent appeals to the govern- 
ment never having been answered, there had been 
engendered a corresponding indifference with regard 
to their continuing in the Mexican republic. This 
indifference was, moreover, fostered by the agents of 
the United States government; and when in July the 
American admiral, having received information that 
hostilities had broken out on the Rio Grande, pro- 
ceeded to carry out his instructions, he met with no 


active resistance, and the United States flag was 
(405) 
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raised in California without the shedding of blood. 
Unfortunately the arrogant conduct of a certain 
United States officer had alienated the kindly feelings 
of the inhabitants. An uncalled-for revolt of the 
American citizens against the authorities had further 
ageravated this antipathy, and thereby led to the only 
bloodshed that occurred in the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia. It gradually inflamed the spirits of the people, 
who some months later rose against the newly consti- 
tuted power, and appealed to arms. Meanwhile the 
government at Washington had organized a land ex- 
pedition against New Mexico and California. under 
ous Kearny, who began his operations in Au- 
gust. Taking possession of the former territory, 
and establishing a provisional government, Kearny 
pressed forward to California, and arrived there just 
in time to aid in suppressing the rebellion. His oper- 
ations, combined with those of the fleet, soon ended 
matters. Left to their own resources, the Califor- 
nians offered but a feeble resistance, and their rich 
territory was lost to Mexico forever. It is unneces- 
sary, however, to enter further into the particulars 
eonnected with the conquest of California and New 
Mexico, as they are fully narrated in other volumes 
of this history.! 

Besides the expedition against these provinces, an- 
other was planned about the same time against Chi- 
huahua, with the object of furthering the scheme of 
cutting off the northern provinces of Mexico, as advo- 
cated by Taylor. This latter undertaking was, how- 


‘list, Arizona and New Merico; Mist. Cacifornia, this series. For Mex- 
ican views on the acquisition of California, the reader can consult Ulrro, Veyoe. 
Diplom,, 1-12. 

*Marey, in his letter to Taylor of June 8, 1846, writes: ‘It is proper 
that L should advise you that a considerable furce, which will also be under 
your command, will soon assembleat San Antonio de Bejar, The ultimate 
destination of this force is Chihuahua.’ Its destination, however, was not as 
yet definitely determined upon. Gort Doc., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, H. Ex. 
WO, p. 323-4. Taylor, replying July 2d. expressed the opinion that opera- 
tions on the frontier ‘should be eontineL to cutting off the northern prov- 
iuces—an undertaking of comparative facility and assurance of success.” Jd. 


p- aol, 
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ever, of a more experimental nature than that directed 
against California. In the first instance, it was 
presumed that the northern departments, being op- 
posed to the central system of government, would 
not only observe neutrality, but would avail them- 
selves of the presence of a strong American force as 
an opportunity to throw off their allegiance to Mexico, 
as Texas had done. But this hope was frustrated by 
the change in the government, and the adoption of 
the federal system; and the cabinet at Washington 
soon became aware that the inhabitants of these 
regions were not only hostile, but would actively ob- 
struct a march into the interior. 

Meanwhile General Wool had been placed in charge 
of the troops that were to operate in Chihuahua. He 
was instructed to concentrate his command at San An- 
tonio de Béjar, in Texas, and direct his march accord- 
ing to instructions from Taylor, under whose orders 
the expedition was placed. Taylor, however, con- 
sidering that Wool was charged by the government 
with a distinct operation, refrained from controlling 
his movements, and confined himself to directing him 
to march on the city of Chihuahua with such portion 
of his force as could be transported and subsisted.* 
At the same time it was suggested that he should 
advance by way of Monclova, 

About the end of September Wool began his march 
from San Antonio de Beéjar, his force amounting to 
nearly 3,000 men.* On the 8th of October he reached 
the Rio Grande at the presidio of that name, and 
crossing the river without difficulty on the 11th, ar- 
rived at Santa Rosa on the 24th. Finding that the 
only route from this place to Chihuahua practicable 
fur wagons and artillery lay through Monclova, he 


3 Assist Adj.-gen. Bliss to Wool, in J+/., p. 410. 

‘Namely, five companies U.S. dragoons, one of light artillery—6 pieces, 
Captain Washington—and three of the 6th infantry, making 500 regulars; 
one regiment of Arkansas cavalry, two of Ilinois infantry, aud oue company 
of Kentucky infantry; in all 2,440 volunteers, giving a total of 2,940 ctlicient 
men, Ridliy's War with Mew, i, 301; Mungield’s Mex. War, 85, This furee 
was called the army of the centre. 
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directed his course thither, and reached that city on 
the 29th. His long march had been arduous, and 
Wool began to realize that nothing would be gained 
by proceeding to Chihuahua, which could be occupied 
at any time if necessary, He wished to be engaged 
in more significant movements than an isolated incur- 
sion into a remote province, where the only difficulties 
tv be encountered would be those of marching through 
an almost sterile region. He accordingly expressed 
his views to Taylor, who, being of the same opinion, 
instructed him to remain at Monclova until he could 
decide what disposition to make of his command.* 
Thus the Chihuahua expedition was abandoned. It 
had already cost heavily in material and money, and 
was apparently of no benefit to the American cause. 

Nevertheless, it afforded Wool an opportunity of con- 
verting his raw and refractory volunteers into a well- 

disciplined and etticient force, the value of which re- 
sult became manifest on the hard-fought fiekl of Buena 
Vista® Taylor shortly afterward instructed Wool to 
locate himself at Parras; the army of the centre aec- 
cordingly was marched from Monclova November 
24th, and reached its designated post on the dth of 
December. 


Tn connection with Wool’s expedition against Chi- 
huahua mention must be made of Colonel Doniphan’s 
incursion into that state, and his capture of its eapi- 


*Taylor, writing to the adj.-gen, Nov. Oth, says: ‘He [Wool] inquires 
what is to be yeined by going to Chihuahua, And Dain free teanswer, noth 
jus atall commensurate with the exeessive length of his line of operations. 
Coihualima, moreover, ts virtually conquered.’ (ON. Gert Liew, Con, 
Ses 1, Hl Ex. GO, p. 861 The government at Washington hy ad already, 
Oct. 224, besuin teclonbt whether any advantaze would be gamed by tae oe- 
ecupation ef Chiloalia, and sugeested that Wool’s columm stenald Ke united 
with Taylor's at Monterey, or on the Us) rants, ht, Be 304-5, For faller 
particnlirs of Wools mareh, consult 41, rg i Vee * 

GWoolwasa strive iplinarian, and was 
martinet by the veltinteers, whose ‘cotiplaints were land aml nau. 
they had been in awetion they had reason te change their cpinaien, See tare: 
well letter of the Ist Il. volunteers te Gen. Wool on ther departure from 
Mexico for home, dated Fane 238, 1847, in Democratic Mervin, Nev. 1801, aud 
reproduced in Wool, Sketch of Lyi, 2h 
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tal; but as more details are given in another por- 
tion of this work, an outline will be sufficient here. 

Kearny, finding that he had more troops than were 
necessary for his own enterprise, at the latter end of 
September despatched Doniphan from Santa Fé with 
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the surplus, consisting of Missouri volunteers, to 
Chihuahua, of which place he supposed Wool would be 
in possession. Doniphan, having concluded a treaty 
with the Navajos according to instructions, arrived at 
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Valverde December 12th. Thence he proceeded to EI 
Paso del Norte, which place he entered on the 27th, 
after having repulsed with loss, on the 25th, a strong 
body of Mexicans which attacked him at a bend of 
the Rio Grande called el Brazito.” Hearing now for 
the first time that Wool had not advanced into Chi- 
huahua, he still determined to penetrate to that city, 
and commenced his march February 8, 1847. His 
force numbered 924 effuctive men, with six pieces of 
artillery. 

El - is some 225 miles distant from the city 
of Chihuahua; and as the route lay through sterile 
deserts destitute of water, much of hardship and suf- 
fering was undergone. Doniphan’s advance, however, 
was not interrupted by any effort of the enemy until 
he arrived at the pass of Sacramento, about twenty 
miles to the north of the state capital. Here the 
Chihuahuans were prepared to receive him, having tak- 
ing up a strong position in superior numbers, They, 
however, sustained a disastrous defeat, and Doniphan 
entered Chihuahua without further opposition, taking 
possession of the city in the name of the United States 
government. 

His situation, however, was embarrassing. He 
was entirely isolated, at a distance of many hundred 
miles from the American army, of whose operations 
only vague rumors had reached him, Understanding 
that Wool was at Saltillo, he applied to him for orders 
to move to that town, Having received instructions 
to that effect he left Chihuahua at the end of April 
and reached Saltillo on the 22d of May. Thence 
the cominand proceeded to the Rio Grande and be- 
yond, arriving about the middle of June at New 
Orleans, where it was discharged. Thus terminated 
this celebrated march, which extended over 3,000 miles 
through an almost unknown country, and was con- 
ducted under innumerable difliculties. As a military 


* This engage-nzot is called the battle of Brazito, 
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movement, it was a great achievement; but the expe- 
dition, as a factor of the war, was barren of effect. 


While the American land forces were thus success- 
fully operating on the Rio Grande the Mexican ports 
on the gulf were blockaded by a naval squadron, under 
Commodore Connor, The United States had long 
contended for a more liberal construction of the law 
of blockade than that held by European powers, and 
now proceeded to carry out the principles which had 
been advocated. Not only was the doctrine of a paper 
blockade exploded, but a special warning was ordered 
given to vessels appearing before blockaded ports; 
without such warning a vessel was not subject to 
seizure, and if she effected an entrance was tree to 
depart without hinderance. The duties which de- 
volved upon the American navy were extremely irk- 
some, and the enforcement of the blockade difficult, 
owing to the nature of the Mexican ports, and the 
prevalence in the gulf of violent north winds, which 
frequently compelled the blockading ships at Vera Cruz 
to seck shelter to the leeward of the islands south of 
that port. Under these circumstances several neutral 
ships ran the blockade by entering the harbor by the 
northern channel.? The small maritime commerce of 
Mexico was, however, destroyed. 

The operations of the squadron were not always at- 
tended with success. In August and October Connor 
made two attempts against the port of Alvarado, 
which were frustrated by bad weather and the state 
of the river. On the second occasion the steamer 
McLane ran agrounil on the bar, and the vessels she 


*This squadron in July consisted of three 50-gun frigates, three 24-zun 
sloops of war, four 10-gun brigs, one 10-zun sehooucr, thy steamer Wissisaipyd 
of 5 guns, and the steamer Princeton of 10 guns; in all 13 ships with 20 
gins. Semmes’ Service Afloat, 75, At the beginning of the war Mexico hail 
the sieatners Guedalupe aml Mocteznmet, the goleta Aquila, each of 6 guns, 
seven small vesselsof 1 gun each, the JL cirano and Zenyua'tect, of 10 carron- 
ales, and a few other vessels in bad condition, Mirera, Mist, Jalape, iii, 744. 

* The Mexican government, by decree of Sept, Lth, exempted blockade run- 
ners from tonnaye dues, and one quarter of the importation duties, Daddan 
and Lozano, Ley. Mex., v. 9; Mee, Col. Liy. y Lec., 44-0, 441-2 
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had in tow got foul of each other in great disorder.” 
More successful was an expedition during the latter 
month up the Tabasco River, under Commodore 
Perry, which resulted in the capture of the town of 
Froutera, two Mexican steamers, and five merchant 
vessels." _In August the squadron sustained a loss by 
the wreck of the brig Truxton, twelve guns, Com- 
mander Carpender, on the reef of Tuxpam;” and a 
still more serious disaster oceurred December 8th, by 
the capsizing of the brig Sumers, Licutenant Semmes. 
The vessel sank in ten minutes, and thirty-nine of 
her crew were drowned. The operations of the 
squadron in the Pacifie were principally confined this 
year to the coast of California. 

After the capture of Monterey, Taylor was pre- 
pared to speak as to the advisability of his moving 
upon the capital. He was evidently opposed to it. 
Recommending the policy of occupying a defensive 
line along the Sierra Madre, with corps stationed at 
Saltillo, Monclova, Linares, Victoria, and Tampico, 
he said that if it was the determination of the gov- 
erninent to strike a decisive blow at Mexico a force 
should be landed at Vera Cruz or Alvarado.# In 
the mean time the United States government had 
decided to make a descent on the gulf coast, with the 
intention of capturing Tampico ani invadine Tamaa- 
lipas. Proposals tu open negotiations w ith the ob-. 


The Me Lane was got off withont nich injury, but the enterprise was 
given up Connor's report, in G.. Goel Yor, Com 20, Ses. 2, HL. dex. 4, p. 
GAU- 1. 

ULL, p. G82-5, In the engazement which ovenrrel the Americans lost 
three men hillet and several wonualed. Anu the former was Lieut G. M. 
Morris, seneof tie commodore of thy shone. He was a valuable ottiver, and 
his death greatly deplored 24.2.9 ana 3 Seerice Avoat, WW. Further details 
in Bostratate, Larrsioa, MS.. 10 Ths Lh, Men. Mit, Mes, MS. ¥. 210-12; 
Tris Vey Nove WI Ushi, 4 

E'Phe officers and crews bevame prisoners to the Mevieans, and were ex- 
changed for Gen, V and the oiivers Whe aecomypanied him te U.S. as 
Prisoners of war, OS) Glet Joe ut aup.. pe ase 

bg man one balfoot her i witch emsisted of 76 persons, See 
Sem S report, in nage tat et, 

ES, Goet Doe, Cones, a Ses, i, Hh, Ey. GO, p. 551-3. He considered 
tine the amount of a onus Liget be ess thi 20.00) usa, 10,000 of whi 
shuaid be begidais. 
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ject of terminating the war had been rejected by the 
Mexican government, which deferred the matter till 
the assembling of a new congress on the 6th of De- 
cember. The cabinet at Washington determined to 
prosecute its design without loss of time, and that no 
delay might occur, issued, September 22d, instructions 
directly to General Patterson, then at Camargo, to 
imake preparations for the invasion of Tamaulipas 
with a strong detachment from Taylor’s command.” 
When Taylor received the despatch ordering the 
cessation of the armistice, he began to put in opera- 
tion his scheme of taking up a detensive a Deem- 
ing the occupation of Saltillo important as a necessary 
outpost to the main army at Monterey, and as con- 
trolling a region from which supplies could be obtained, 
on November 13th he marched from Monterey with 
Worth’s division and two squadrons of dragoons, 
and occupied that city on the 16th without oppo- 
sition, Ampudia having already retired to San Luis 
Potosi. Almost simultaneously with this movement 
one of the objects for which it had been under- 
taken—namely, the occupation of Tampico—had been 
unexpectedly gained, Santa Anna, having become 
informed by an intereepted despatch that Tampico 
was to be attacked, ordered it to be evacuated, which 
was carried into effect October 27th. To protect his 
.own position from attack in that direction, he sta- 
tioned a foree of cavalry and infantry, 5,000 strong, 
under generals Urrea and Valencia at the Tula pass. 
On November 14th Commodore Perry arrived before 
Tampico and immediately occupied it. General Pat- 
terson, on reevipt of the news, promptly despatched 
six companies of artillery, with a suflicient supply of 
heavy ordinance to garrison the place, followed soon 
afterward by a regiment of Alabama volunteers.’ 
BEL, p. 338940, 313, 358, This actioa of the government greatly irri- 
tated Tasior, In his reply of Oet. Lath he protested assinst it, claiming 
the right of orsanizing all detachments from the troops under him, and de- 
claims avain-t t ce departinent correspomling directly with his subor- 


dinates. Lh, p. , 
4d... p. 374-5, S77, 373. Patterson afterward ordered tis Ilinvis regi- 
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Taylor’s defensive line was now nearly complete. 
Wool was at Parras with his division; Worth held 
Saltillo; Butler’s headquarters were at Monterey, 
which was garrisoned by a portion of his command, 
the remainder being employed in holding the route to 
Camargo and the mouth of the Rio Grande; and Tam- 
pico was occupied by a force 1,000 strong. With the 
possession of Victoria the occupation of Tamaulipas 
would be accomplished, and Taylor accordingly put in 
motion the troops, over 5,000 strong, destined to oper- 
ate against that point.” On the 15th of December 
he left Monterey, and on the 17th, a junction of the 
troops, except those under Patterson, was effected at 
Montemorelos. Here, however, Taylor received a 
despatch from Worth, informing him that Santa Anna, 
designing to take advantage of the diversion towaril 
Victoria, intended to attack him at Saltillo, and if 
successful then fall on Wool at Parras, Taylor there- 
fore returned with Twiggs’ division to Monterey, but 
finding that both Butler and Wool had hastened up 
to Worth’s support, retraced his steps, leaving Butler 
in command, aud entered Victoria on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1847, Quitman’s division having already occu- 
pied the city on the 29th of the previous month. No 
resistance was offered; Urrea’s cavalry corps, then at 
Victoria, slowly retired to the pass of Tula, and Va- 
lencia made no attempt to oppose the American gen- 
eral. But the movement was barren of result other 
than the concentration of the troops, and on the 14th, 
owing to the want of supplies, Taylor began to evac- 
uate the city, ordering the command to march to 
Tampico. He himself with a small escort returned to 


ments of foot at Matamoros. and a regiment of Tennessee horse, also to pro- 
cced to Tampico. ‘Taylor disapproved of his action, countermanded the or- 
der, and rebuked Patterson, Ji, p. 383-5. Respecting the evacuation of 
Tampico, the reader can consult Tapico, Man. subre Leac., 53; Parrodi, 
Mrm., Wy dd. Vinlivarion, V7. 

These consisted of the regulars at Monterey under Twiggs; Quitman’s 
brigade of volunteers; the 2d inf, regiment and 2d Tenn, foot at Camargo; and 
three regiments of volunteers under Patterson, who was instructed to march 
from Matamoros, U, 8, Gort Loc, Cong, SU, Ses. 1, H. Ex. GU, p. 399, 
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Monterey, where he arrived on the 24th of the same 
month. 

General Taylor had by this time reccived news of 
important changes that had been effected at Wash- 
ington relative to the conduct of the war and the com- 
mand of the army. Whether it was that the gov- 
ernment had lost some portion of its confidence in him 
owing to the absence of active resources or suggestions, 
or that ill-feeling had been created by his strong pro- 
tests against interference with his command on the 
per of the war department, during the latter part of 
November, Scott, who had several times repeated his 
desire to be sent to the field, was ordered to Mexico 
to take command of the forces there assembled, and 
organize an expedition to operate against Vera Cruz.” 
Scott immediately made preparations for his departure, 
and left Washington for New York on the 24th of 
November. On the following day he wrote a confi- 
dential letter to Taylor, apprising him of his approach 
and the necessity of drawing from his command the 
greater portion of his best troops.” It was not until 
the 30th of December that Scott arrived at Mata- 
moros, and finding that Taylor had proceeded to Victo- 
ria, addressed, January 3d,a communication to Butler, 
instructing him to put in movement, without waiting 
to hear from Taylor, for the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
a large portion of the troops forembarkation for Vera 
Cruz. Scott also wrote to Taylor, enclosing a copy 
of this letter, and sent the despatch by way of Mon- 
terey, and on the 6th sent other copies of the same 
direct from Matamoros to Victoria. The first com- 


Id, pp. 861-2, 890; Fl Sonorense, Fub. 26, 1547, i. no. 28, pp. 3-4, 

W Scott's Mi moira, it. BU7, 

U.S. Gort Dor., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, H. Ex. 69, p. 873. Taylor received 
this communication Dec, 24th while on route to Victoria, Jd., p. 548. 

“Namely, 500 regular cavalry; 500 volunteer cavalry; Dancan’s and Tay- 
lor's batteries; 4,000 regulars, including artillery, under General Worth; 
4,000 volunteer infantry; in all 0,000 men exclusive of the specitied batter- 
ies, From this number were to be deducted the troops at Vieturia aud ‘Tam- 
pico, less the garrison for the latter, anda velunteer regiment at Matamorus, 
Lhe whole number of the force under Taylor's command at this tine was es- 
timated by Scott at 17,0U0, seven of regulurs and ten of volunteers, 
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munication was intercepted by the enemy at some 
distance from Monterey and forwarded to Santa Auua, 
who thus became aware, not only of the design against 
Vera Cruz, but also of the great reduction made in 
Taylor’s force. Taylor received the second despatch 
at Victoria on the 14th of January, and its contents 
caused him deep mortification. He expressed himself 
bitterly to Scott on the course that had been pursued 
and the withdrawal of the best of his troops when an 
army of 20,000 men was in his front. He felt that 
he had lost the confidence of the government, and 
suspected that he was being sacrificed.” 

Meantime Butler used great despatch in carrying 
out Scott’s instructions. On Taylor’s arrival at Mon- 
terey the withdrawal of most of the troops had been 
effected, and his force was reduced to about 7,500 
men of all arms occupying positions all the way from 
Saltillo to Matamoros. 


In the preparations to carry on the war Mexico 
was sorely crippled by internal dissensions and the 
want of money. Scheme after scheme of defence was 
stifled by the poverty of the government, and it was 
not until the return of Santa Anna that any vigor was 
shown in the organization of an army to repel the in- 
vaders. Measures certainly had becn adopted to make 
face against the danger, and various decrees were 
passed for the raising of troops and the acquisition of 
means;* but these were rendered in a great measure 
abortive by the alarm which prevailed in the capital, 
and the general feeling that an internal rupture was 
imminent. When, however, Santa Anna arrived, the 
patriotism of the public became more animated, and 


«Bat, however much I may feel personally mortified and outraged by 
the course pursued, unprecedented at least in our history, I will carry out in 
goud faith, while Lremain in Mexico, the views of the government, though [ 
may be sacrificed in the etfort.’ See his correspondence with Scott, in /d., 
p. 502-4, and with the adjutent-general, p. 1100-2, 

3'The reader is referred to Diblau anh Lovano, Leg, Mex, v. 134-6, 143; 
Mrx., Col. Ley, y Dee., S446, 303-4, 378-9; LU Restaurador, Aug, 28, 1546; 
Devecho Intern, Mex,, 3° p*, 435-8, 
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activity and enthusiasm were manifested throughout 
the country. By decree of September 11th, the 
national guard was called into existence in all states, 
districts, and territories of the republic. All males 
from the age of sixteen to fifty were ordered to enlist, 
under penalty of losing their political rights. Regu- 
lations were laid down for the organization, arming, 
and discipline of the force, and provisions made for the 
payment of the troops.* Punishments were, moreover, 
prescribed for civil and military employés who should 
refuse their services when required.*® 
Santa Anna, whio had been appointed commander- 
in-chief of the army, left the capital, September 28th, 
with 3,000 men for San Luis Potosi,” where he in- 
tended to assemble a powerful army to operate in the 
north. About the middle of October he was joined 
by the forces under Ampudia, who had moved from 
Saltillo, and one of Santa Anna’s first acts was to de- 
rive that general of his command for his attempt to 
fold Monterey contrary to his own suggestion to aban- 
don it.” The enthusiasm in San Luis Potosf was un- 
bounded; and as it was at first supposed that Taylor 
would advance against that city Santa Anna began to 
fortify it and outlying places to the north of it. These 
defensive measures, however, were soon discontinued 
and he turned his attention to the discipline and 
instruction of his troops. Nevertheless, the delay 
caused by these important preparations was the sub- 
ject of much pial commie! By the end of the year 
large contingents from different states had arrived, 


* Dublan and Lozano, Leg. Mex., v. 161-9; Méxr., Col. Ley. y Dee, 
1844-6, 424-41. The classes which were excepted had to pay a monthly 
contribution, varyiny from J reales to $2, according to grade. 

» By decree of Aug. lst. J/., 417. 

“as. Nuevo Bernal Diaz, ii. 11-13; £l [ris Espan., Oct. 7, 

* Santa Anna had not considered Monterey tenable, ‘Santa Anna, 4 
que -contrariaba en sus planes la resistencia que Ampudia se habia deci- 

ido 4 oponer en una plaza que él mo consideraba tuerte nt defensible, se mani- 
festé en estremo irritado.’ Mex., Apunt, ist, Guerra, 69, Ampudia, May 
14, 1847, published a defence of his condnet. Aampuedia, Manijicsto, pp. 10, 
Santa Anna, however, soon reinstated him iu his command. 
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and the army at San Luis numbered over 20,000 we'l- 
trained troops, amply provided with munitions of 
war.* But Santa Anna took his time in perfecting 
the organization of his army. ten by want of 
fands, he felt that it would be unwise to hastily move 
his larsee force, under circumstances that would tend 
to damp the ardor of the men. He was ill supplied 
with provisions and army clothing necessary fora 

campaign throuch the sterile revions which separated 
hin from the enemy. But these considerations had 
no weight with the impatient public. The opposition 
ee vravely censured his inactivity, as his delay at 

San Luis was alled, and attributed it to an unwill- 
Spite to enter upon the campaicn, preceeding from 
sinister motives, The effect of all this was exasperat- 
ing, and finally’ drove him prematurely to march 
avainst Taylor in the most inclement season of the 
year, ill provided against the natural ditticulties with 
whie hh he would have to contend.” Apprised, more- 
over, of the withdrawal of a large portion of Taylor's 
force, he really hoped by a rapid movement to sur- 
prise and crush him. 

On the 28th of January he began his mareh. His 
army numbered 18, 183 men of all arms, and was <i- 
vided into three liv; isions under the generals Pacheco, 
Loubardini, and Ortega. He had, moreover, twenty 
picees of artillery of varying calibre,” and General 


% According to Mir,, Apunt, Hist, Guerra, 76-7, the number amounted to 
19,005, ‘To this numer should be added Lo41 chiefs and oticers—exclusive 
ef 16 ceonerals= and ss brigade 1,000 strong, under ien, Parrodi, which joined 
the army Tater at Mateluala, Jtamsey's Other Side, 05. G7. From a private 
letter woitten Irom San Luis Potust Nov. I, 140, toa person in Mexico, 
ain published in AY Monitor, it iastated: *'There are here 25,000 men—rather 
tere Than less ieces Of artillery, and a yood assortment of powder aud 
Valls of all sizes.” Reproduced in 20 Soaorease, Jan. 1, 1547, tom. i, no. 21, 
pe See alse Bipilea Cerda, Counparia Santa Anne, 4. 

PSute Aen, Apelacion, 2-4, “Asi es que iste [Santa Anna] salié de 

San |. uty pura la Augestura, eseaso de viveres y armas.’ Mex. slpunt, dit, 

















three 24-pounders, three 16, five 12, and cizht 8 pounders, and 
one howitzer, according to Santa Anna's ¢eneval orders of Jan. Yoch, found on 
the battle-field of Buena Vista, and a translation of which is given in GL 8, 
Gort Dor, Cong. 30, Sea. 1, Seu, Ex, 1, p. Lot-6. See also Suata duna, 
Apelacion, 24-3. 
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Miiion with a strong detachment of cavalry had been 
stationed in advance for some time at the hacienda 
of Potosf, observing the movements of the enemy. 
Santa Anna’s advance was conducted under every 
hardship that nature could inflict. Pitiless storms of 
rain, alternating with icy sleet and impeding snow, 
beat for days upon the ill-clad troops, who at night 
bivouacked shclterless and half-frozen on the cold 
ground. When the sky cleared the burning sun, as 
it poured its rays on the desert, caused no less afflic- 
tion. Heat and thirst were as insupportable as the cold 
and wet. Many perished, numbers sank exhausted on 
the ground, and desertions were numerous. By the 
time the army reached Encarnacion, it was greatly 
reduced.” 


While Taylor was absent on his expedition to Vic- 
toria, some partial success had attended the Mexican 
operations. Wool, who was stationed at Buena Vista, 
upon rumors arising that the army at San Luis Po- 
tosi was advancing, sent forward, J anuary 18th, a re- 
connoitring party of fifty cavalrymen under Major 
Borland, to Encarnacion. Borland was joined the 
next day by Major Gaines and Captain Clay with 
about thirty men, and decided to extend his reconnois- 
sance to Salado. That night, however, the hacienda 
was surrounded by Miiion’s eavalry, which had rapidly 
moved from Matehuala, and the American officers, 
deeming resistance useless, surrendered,* the whole 


31 Pacheco’s division arrived on the 17th, and the Inst brigades on the 20th 
and 2istof Febraary. ‘The loss is put down at 4,000in Mer, Apt, Mist. 
Guerra, 0-7, Santa Anna reviewed his troops at Encarnacion, They then 
amounted to 14.045 men, exclusive of Minon's cavalry division, number- 
ing 1,200, stationed at the hacienda of Potosi, and which was ordered to ad- 
vance hy the pass of Palomas de adentro, and intercept the enciny then at 
Agua Nucva between that place and Sattillo. Ri pide Gjeada, Cam paia Santa 
Anua, 8, 11-12. American aveounts place Miten’s brigade at 2,000 cavalry- 
men. Carleton’s Battle of Lucan Vista, V1. ‘Taylor estimated it at about 
1,500. U.S. Gort Dor, Cone, 30, Ses. 1, Sen. Ex. 1, p. 183, 

84 Wool's report in //., G4 p. 1L0G 7. Minon reported having captured 
two ficld-officers, four other officers, and 76 men, El Soverense, Feb. 1S, 1547, 
tom. i. no. 29, p. 3-4, The total number of captives according to ‘Layloc’s 
ollicial list was 71). U8. Cart Duc., ut sup, dU, pp. 3U1-3, 

Misr. Mix., Vou. ¥. 27 
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party being sent as prisoners of war to Mexico. A 
few days later Captain Heady, Licutenant Churchill, 
aud seventeen Kentucky volunteers were also cap- 
tured while reconnoitring.* The rumors of the ad- 
vance of the Mexicans, supported by these untoward 
circumstances, assumed such a positive shape as to 
induce Taylor to remove his headquarters from Mon- 
terey to Saltillo, where he arrived on the 2d of Ieb- 
ruary. To restore the confidence of the volunteers, 
which was somewhat shaken by the late occurrences, 
he decided to establish a camp at Agua Nueva, eigh- 
teen miles in advance of Saltillo, and remove the main 
force thither, leaving at the latter place a suitable 
garrison. By the 14th the occupation of the new 
position was completed; a depdt was established; and 
supplies were brought in as rapidly as possible. As 
yet nothing certain was known with regard to the 
movements of the Mexicans, but on the 20th it was 
ascertained by reconnvoissances, skilfully conducted 
by Major McCulloch and Lieutenant-colonel May in 
the directions of Encarnacion and Hedionda, that the 
enemy was ia large force at the former place, and 
Motion within a short distance of the latter. As 
the camp at Agua Nueva could be turned on its left 
flank by the road from Hedionda to Encantada in the 
rear, Taylor decided to fall back to the hacienda of 
Buena Vista—about twelve miles distant—where, 
owing to the nature of the ground, he could take up 
such a formidable position as would greatly neutralize 
the superiority in numbers of the enemy. He there- 
fore broke up his camp at noon on the 21st, and moved 
the main body to the new position. During the same 
day and night the removal of the stores was assidu- 
ously carried on, and Colonel Yell with his regiment 
of Arkansas cavalry remained behind to protect them 
against attack, with instructions to fire the hacienda 
and such stores as remained on the approach of the 


BEL, p. 299, 
He was clready at Guachuchil. Carleton’s Buttle of Buena Vista, 16. 
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enemy. Having made his dispositions, Taylor, leav- 
ing Wool in command, proceeded the same evening to 
Saltillo, to make arrangements for the defence of the 
town. 


On his arrival at Encarnacion Santa Anna felt 
confident of surprising the enemy at Agua Nueva; 
and unaware that Taylor was evacuating the place, 
laid his plans accordingly. The hacienda of Encar- 
nacion is distant thirty-six miles from that of Agua 
Nueva, from which it is separated by a creat water- 
less desert. Santa Anna’s scheme was to halt duriny 
the early part of the night in the desert, and then 
silently continuing his march, to fall suddenly on 
Taylor at early dawn on the 22d. On the 20th he 
issued his order of march, which was to commence at 
11 o'clock on the following morning. Ampudia, who 
had been restored to his command, was to take the 
lead with the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th battalions of light 
infantry; the 1st division under Pacheco was to fol- 
low; then the division of the centre under Lombar- 
dini, succeeded by the 3d division, commanded Ly 
Ortega. Each division was accompanied by its por- 
tion of the artillery, and the cavalry was to bring up 
the rear, escorting the ammunition and bagyaze 
trains. At starting the troops were supplicd with 
rations for only two meals,® one of which was to be 
eaten at night on the desert; and the chiefs of corps 
were strictly charged to sce that cach soldier took with 

Carleton, Battle of Buena Vista, 234, in a note referring to Santa Ann's 
oNicial report of the battle, leaves it to be inferred that the Mexican gencral 
niwle a misstatement in saying that the troops had only one ration durin s 
Wd and 26d, and points out what seems to him a diserepaney betweea 
a Anna's order of march and his report. There is, however, no contra- 
ction in the twodocuments. ‘The order makes itapparent that three rations 
were isned onthe 2uth, The first ration was eaten on the Zist before startine; 
the second at night on the desert; and on the morning of the 22 there was 
on!y one ration left, which was all the half-famished troops had during that 
day and the following, I see no diserepancy, therefore, in Santa Anus 
avertion that the army, ‘without other food than a single ration, which was 
dealt out at Encarnacion, endured the fatizne of combat for two days.” 
J, 151, A literal translation of Santa Anna’s order which waa found on 
the bottle-field is supplied in U.S. Gort Doc., Cong. 39, Ses. 1, IL Ex. 1, 
pp. 155-3. 
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limas much water as ho could carry, and used it 
with economy. During the halt no fire was to be 
lighted, and on resuming the march no signal by bugle 
or beat of drum was to be made. 

But with all his care Santa Anna’s plan to effect a 
surprise was already frustrated by Taylor's tactics. 
Some hours before dawn Ampudia approached the 
pass of Carnero, some miles to the south of Agua 
Nueva. Colonel Yell’s advanced picket was driven 
in, and hastened with all speed to report the approach 
of the enemy. Yell at once set fire to the hacienda 
and the stores he had been unable to remove, and 
then fell back to Buena Vista, where he arrived at 
daybreak. When Santa Anna reached Agua Nueva 
carly in the morning of the 22d, the smouldering 
ruins told him that the Americans had retreated, and 
lie firmly believed that they had fled. So pausing no 
longer than to give time for his weary troops to re- 
plenish their canteens, he pushed forward in ‘pursuit, 
trusting that Miion, who had been instructed to 
gain the rear of the enemy, would so entertain him® 
as to enable himself to come up with the retreating 
columns, and fall upon them in disorder. For twelve 
more miles he impetuously urged his march, to find 
the foe drawn up in battle array at the formidable 
position of Angostura. 


The hacienda of Buena Vista is situated in a pass 
which breaks through a lofty range of mountains ex- 
tending from east to west, and separating the valley 
of Saltillo from that of Encantada. This pass varies 
from a mile and a half to four miles in width. At its 
southern extremity is situated the hacienda of En- 
eantada and at its northern the town of Saltillo. 
Through this narrow valley a small stream winds its 
way to Saltillo, keeping its course much nearer to 
the western side, the portion of the valley east of the 
stream being elevated sixty or seventy fect above that 


© Santa Anna, Ajelacion, 23, 
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on its other side. The road runs along the eastern 
bank; and at Angostura,” one and a half miles to 
the south of Buena Vista, and nearly seven from 
Saltillo, a spur projects from the elevated table on 
the east, and extends to the road, where it terminates 
abruptly, barely leaving space for the highway be- 
tween it and the perpendicular bank of the stream. 
At this point the ground on the west is cut into a 
network of deep gullies by the stream, extending 
across the lower level nearly to the base of the moun- 





Barrie-vieziy oy Boexa Vista.* 





tains. The sides of the projecting spur on the east 
_are exceedingly steep, and the ridge connects with a 


* Meaning ‘the narrows.’ This name was given to the spot later, its pro 
lation being El Chupadero, that ix, ‘the sucker,’ Rdpida Ujeada, Cam- 
Santa Anna, 13. 
* Explanation of plan: 
A. Ampudia’s troops, 
B. Lonbardind's division 
CO. Mexican cavalry in different positions. 
D. Pachwoco's division. 
GM. Moray Villemil’s attack 
KPP. Mexican betterios, 
¢ Sunta Anna's beulquartera, 
N’. Advance of the Mexicana 
RB. Beagy’s battery and the Kentucky volunteers, 
& American shirmnishors, 
T. Taylor's position, 
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broad plateau extending to the mountains and pro- 
tected in front and rear by deep ravines impracticable 
for artillery and presenting formidable obstacles to 
cavalry. Thence to Encantada a succession of al- 
ternate ridges and barrancas made the manceuvring 
of any class of troops on such ground difficult, but 
especially of cavalry. Wool had some time before 
pvinted out the advantages offered by this position, 
and Angostura, the elevated plateau, and the con- 
necting ridge which commands the road in both direc- 
tions for some distance, were selected by Taylor as 
his battle-ground. 

As soon as Wool was aware that the enemy was 
approaching he proceeded to take up the selected po- 
sition. Washington’s battery was posted in the road 
at Angostura, supported on the left by the 1st Illi- 
nois volunteers, which was stationed on the tonzue of 
land projecting from the plateau; to the left of this 
reziment was the 2d Illinois and a company of Tex- 
ans; while to the extreme left on the plateau, near 
the base of the mountains, were posted the Arkansas 
and Kentucky mounted volunteers; in rear of Wash- 
iugton’s battery the 2d regiment of Kentucky occu- 
pied the crest of a ridge. Asa reserve, the Indiana 
volunteers, the 1st Mississippi riflemen, two squadrons 
of dragoons, and Sherman’s and Braa’s light batter- 
ies were stationed upon the ridges immediately in 
rear of the plateau and Illinois volunteers. 

When the advance of the Mexicans came within 
siclt of the enemy, it halted to enable the different 
divisions of the army to come up and take their sev- 
eral positions. In the mean time Taylor had arrived 
from Saltillo, and Santa Anna presently sent in a flag 
of truce, summoning him to surrender at discretion, as 
he “was surrounded by twenty thousand men, and could 
not in any human probability avoid suffering a rout 
and being cut to pieces with his troops.” One hour 


8UTS. Gort Dor., Cong. 39, Ses. 1, I. Ex. 1, p. 98. From Santa An- 
na’s expression Taylor diew the deduction that the Mexicans were really 
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was given the American general to make up his mind. 
Taylor immediately despatched a brief answer, de- 
clining to accede to the request. 

Santa Anna now made his dispositions to attack. 
Recognizing the impracticable nature of the ground 
ou his left, and that Taylor had neglected to occu Mf 
the heights on his right, he directed ‘Ampudia to take 
possession of them with his light division by gdvane: 
ing up the southern ridge. Another ridge more to 
the north led to the same crest, gradually « converging 
toward the first-named ridge, with which it united at 
the summit. When Ampudia’s movement was ob- 
served a portion of the Arkansas and Kentucky cav- 
alry was dismounted, and with a battalion from the 
Indiana brigade, put in motion under Colonel Mar- 
shall on the northern ridge. It was now past two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and the conflict during the 
day was mainly confined to these opposing troops. As 
the foes approached each other on the converging 
ridges they opened fire, the rifles of the Americans 
being much more effective than the heavy volleys of 
the Mexicans, from which the former sheltered them- 
selves behind the rocks and crest of their ridge. 
While these forces ascended higher and higher tow- 
ard the angle, in their endeavors to outilank each 
viher, Taylor was induced by an apparent movement 
on the enemy’s left to push to his own right, across 
the stream somewhat in advance of Washington’s bat- 
tery, Captain Brave’s light battery supported by Me- 
Kee’s Kentucky infantry, while the 3d Indiana vol- 
untcers was moved up and posted on the eminence 
in rear of Washington’s position. But no serious 
operations took place, though an occasional cannonade 
was directed by the Mexicans against the troops on 
the plateau. The remainder of the afternoon was 
employed by the Americans in strengthening their 
position at Angostura. <A ditch and parapet among 


20.000 strong, and says that later information confirmed his estimate. Jd., 
us. 
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the gulleys on the right were made, and occupied by 
two companies of the Illinois infantry as the imme- 
diate supporting force of the battery. Three guns 
were also detached from Washington’s battery and 
sent on to the plateau under Lieutenant O’Brien, the 
2d Indiana volunteers being ordered up to sustain 
them. 

At night the contest on the mountain ceased, the 
Mexicans having finally outflanked the Americans, 
and the two armies bivouacked in their respective 
positions, waiting for the coming morn to continue the 
contlict. The night wasa bitter one. The wind blew 
almost a hurricane, and cold rain-squalls beat upon 
the shivering troops; while to add to the sufferings of 
the Mexicans, they were weak from want of food. 
But their enthusiasm was not damped, nor were their 
hearts faint; and when Santa Anna addressed them 
that evening, their loud cries of “ Liberty or death!” 
with which they responded to his words, were dis- 
tinctly heard in the American lines.” Taylor, conti- 
dent that no attack would be made till the followin 
morning, and still anxious about Saltillo, returned 
thither during the night with the Mississippi regi- 
ment and a squadron of the second dragoons. 

At daylight on the 23d Santa Anna recommenced 
the action. During the early hours of the morning 
he had reénforced Aimpudia’s light division with 2,000 
men from Lombardini’s and Pacheco’s commands, and 
these forces, having gained several elevated positions, 
to the left and rear of the American skirmishers, began 
to open fire as soon as it was light. Presently the 
Mexicans were seen pouring from their ridge in great 
numbers into the ravine which separated them trom 
the Americans, but this movement was soon checked 
by O’Brien, who brought up a 12-pounder howitzer 
and swept the ravine with shrapnel. 

Santa Anna had drawn up his army in three columns 
of attack. The first, under General Mora y Villamil, 


” Curteton’s Batlle of Luene Vista, 47. 
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was designed to move down the road and carry the 
pass of Angostura, The second, composed of the 
commands of Lombardini and Pacheco, was to move 
in two divisions to the right, one across the mountain 
ridge occupied by Ampudia, and at the upper termi- 
nation of which a battery of 8-pounders having a 
plunging fire on the plateau had been planted by 
General Micheltorena, and the other was to advance 
up the deep ravine in front of the plateau, and effuct- 
ing a junction with the first turn the Americans’ left. 
The third column was composed of the troops under 
Ampudia, destined to sweep the mountains and oper- 
ate on the extreme left of the enemy. General Or- 
tega’s division constituted the reserve. A battery 
of 12-pounders was placed in position in front of An- 
gostura to assist in the attack of the first column. 
Shortly before eight o’clock the columns advanced 
to the attack. The one directed against Angostura 
was received, however, with such a destructive can- 
nonade from Washington’s battery that Santa Anna 
soon recalled it and ordered it to take shelter be- 
hind a ridge projecting from the plateau toward the 
road.**_ Meantime Pacheco’s division had moved up 
the ravine, while that of Lombardini was already de- 
scending into it from the ridge at a point somewhat 
higher up. Both these coluinns were supported by 
strong bodies of cavalry and lancers. As soon as Pa- 
checo’s position was known, General Lane, the senior 
in command on the plateau, ordered forward O’Bricn’s 
three guns to oppose the enemy’s advance, leading in 
person the 2d Indiana volunteers as a support. The 
guns were thrown into battery at the base of the 
southern ridge, and the infantry was formed into line 
on the left, facing toward the road. Pachieco’s infan- 
try was already ascending from the ravine and de- 
ploying into line on the ridge. Lane had hardly got 


“Speaking of this attack, Roa Bircena says: ‘Me inclino 4 creer que el 
intento de Santa Anwa al haccrla, haya sido dividir la atencion del cnemigo,’ 
Recuerdos, 97. 
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‘into position before the Mexicans opened fire; and 
though the American artillery caused great havoc 
amoung their thick ranks, they held their ground with 
great obstinacy; and continually re-forming, as fresh 
men crowded up, an unccasing fire was poured upon 
the Americans, Hitherto the Indiana men had be- 
haved well. But the Mexican battery on their left 
had begun to enfilade their ranks, and when Lane or- 
dered an advance to a more favorable position, the 
companies broke one after another; a panic seizcd 
the men, and leaving the artillery unsupported, they 
fled from the field, the greater portion to Buena Vista, 
and many of them even to Saltillo.” 

Thus abandoned, O’Brien could not possibly hold 
his position; he was compelled to fall back to the 
line, leaving one of his pieces in the hands of the 
enemy. Finding that he had not a single man unin- 
jured, he withdrew his remaining two pieces to Wash- 
ington’s battery.® 

‘Pacheco’s forces now pressed on to the plateau and 
effected a junction with Lombardini’s division, which 
soon came up. The American riflemen on the slopes 
of the mountain, upon the flight of the Indiana ressi- 
ment, left their position and retreated along the plain 
to the rear, and four companies of Arkansas cavalry 
that had been stationed in Lane’s rear fled almost at 
the first fire; while the remaining Arkansas cavaliy 
and the Kentucky cavalry, at the base of the moun- 
tain, followed the retrograde movement. Aimpudia’s 
lizht division poured down the slopes in pursuit; the 
Mexican cavalry advanced from cover, and masses of 
horse and foot pressed along the base of the mountain 
on the Americans’ left, and were gaining the rear in 
great force, The American position was completely 


“Wool’s and Lane’s reports, in U.S. Govt Doe., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, Sen. 
Ex. 1, p. 147, 181-2. Carivion states that this flight of the 2d Indiana 
regiment was caused by Col Bowles, wio commanded it, giving withous tue 
authority or knowledge of Lane the order: ‘Cease firing and retreat!’ Baile 
of Buena Vista, 60. 

“U, 8. Govt Loc., ut sup, p. 160, 
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turned. The second Illinois regiment, supped ea 
two picces of artillery, had mantully stood its ¢ woes 
but was soon outflanked and compelled to fall back 
to a point nearer the road, Brage’s battery and the 
2d Kentucky regiment were withdrawn from the 
extreme right, and with two pieces of Sherman’s 
battery, which were stationed in the rear, were hur- 
ried up to avoid disaster. At this critical moment 
Taylor arrived upon the field from Saltillo with two 
companics of the 2d dragoons and the Mississippi 
regiment of riflemen. With the dragoons he hast- 
enced to the plateau, having directed the Mississippi 
rcziment to oppose the advance of the Mexicans, who 
were pressing on the fugitives as they flocked into the 
hacienda of Buena Vista. 

To follow all the movements during this eventful 
cay, after the arrival of Taylor, pertains rather to 
the part of an analyst of military tactics than to 
that of the historian. The 2d Illinois and 2d Ken- 
tucky gallantly repelled every attempt of the Mexi- 
cans to drive them from the plateau, while the sup- 
porting artillery which formed a line of guns across 
the lower portion of the table played with terrible 
effect upon the hostile masses. In this part of the 
ficld a portion of the lost ground was recovered. The 
Mississippi regiment, joined by some few of the 2d 
Indiana, who were rallied by the great exertions of 
their officers, by a brilliant charge checked the ad- 
vance of the victorious Mexicans, who, sorely cut up 
hy the rapid fire, rolled back in confusion upon the 
supporting columns, 

Still the aspect of affairs was gloomy for the Amer- 
icans. Their position was most critical, and nothing 
but the bad generalship of the Mexican commander 
saved them trom defeat. Nearly all the artillery was 
removed from Angostura—the key to Taylor's po- 
sitiom—and the supports at that pvint were reduced 
toa mere handful. Mora y Villamil’s column lay in 
strong force behind the southern ridge, and Orteza’s 
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powerful reserve was close at hand. Had Santa Anna 
directed a vigurous assault with these fresh troops 
against Angostura at this time, it would have re- 
quired all the infantry and artillery on the plateau to 
hold the point. The plateau would have Leen gained; 
the American troops in the rear unaided by artillery 
would probably have been overwhelmed by numbers, 
and Washington overpowered by being attacked in re- 
verse, or Saltillo and all the stores and ammunition 
lost. But the important movement was neglected, 
Taylor was allowed to strengthen his left and rear 
with artillery, and for hours the combat continued 
over aspace of ground upwards of two miles in length.“ 

While the Mexican infantry sustained a check, a 
body of cavalry about one thousand strong, under 
General Torrejon, having skirted the base of the 
mountains, bore down upon Buena Vista, where they 
were met by the Kansas and Kentucky mounted vol- 
unteers, who had retreated thither. In overwhelming 
numbers the Mexicans bore the Americans before 
them, and mixed in utter confusion, the whole mass of 
horsemen poured down upon the hacienda and into 
the narrow street which separated the buildings. But 
here the fugitives from the field, collected on the 
housetops and behind the walls of the yards, opened 
fire upon the Mexicans. The brigade divided; one- 
half, wheeling to the right, returned, the other presse: 
on through the hacienda with the Kentuckians and 
Arkansas men, These now disentangled themselves, 
and Colonel May having come up to the support with 
two companies of regular dragoons and two more of 
Arkansas volunteers with two pieces of artillery, the 
Mexicans continued their course to the mountains on 
the west, and pclted at by the artillery till out of 
range, escaped througha gorge. In this sharp mel¢ée 
Colonel Yell fell on the American side and many of 
the best and bravest men. The Mexicans left thirty- 


“ Carleton’s Battle of Buena Vista, 87-8 
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five men dead upon the field, and Torrcjon was se- 
verely wounded. 

Meantime Santa Anna, finding that he could not 
drive the Americans from the plateau, planted a heavy 
battery of 24-pounders at its upper end, the fire from 
which enfiladed its whole extent. When the attack 
against Buena Vista failed, an attempt was made by 
a splendid brigade of cavalry to gain the road at a 
point in rear of the plateau by advancing along the 
ridge on which was stationed the Mississippi regiment, 
now strengthened by the 3d Indiana. But the lancers 
were driven off with heavy loss by the fire of the 
Americans without even coming to close quarters. 

The Americans now began to press upon the Mex- 
ican right, which gradually gave way; while the ar- 
tillery, 1 intercepting the retreat and directed against 
the masses, did great execution. So terrible and 
rapid were the discharges that the right wing of the 
Mexican army seemed hopelessly cut off from its main 
body. The men crowded in confusion into the ravines 
and gullies, and as the enemy's guns, continually ad- 
vancing, poured their shot into them, were gradually 
being driven up into an angle of the mountains, At 
this time Taylor, then on the plateau, reecived a mes- 
sae purporting to come from Santa Anna, and con- 
veying his wish to know his demands. Concluding 
that the right wing would surrender, Taylor sent 
Wool to the Mexican commander and gave orders to 
cease firing. It is by no means certain that this was 
a scheme ‘designed to effect the escape of the right 
wing; nevertheless, during the temporary cessation 
from firing, it g: dined the upper portion of the plateau, 
and under cover of the battery there joined the main 
army. 


© Wool could not induce the Mexicans to cease their fire, and returned 
withont an interview with Santa Anna, U.S. Gort Dor, ut sup. p. 156, 
The explanation given of this occurrence in Mex, typont, Mist, Guerra, 
102-3, is to the efleet that a statf oflicer, named Montoya, finding hiniself 
within the Atmerican lines, in order toavoid capture had recourse to the strat 
agem of pretending to he the bearer of a mesxive from Santa Anna, and was 
conducted to Taylor, who sent him, in company with two oliicers, to that 
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Santa Anna now prepared to make a final effort for 
victory. At this time the Americans liad but three 
guns on the plateau, and three regiments of infantry.” 
Lar to the left were the Mississippi and Indiana regi- 
ments, all the cavalry, and six picces of the artillery. 
Santa Anna, advancing his battery of §-pounders, 
moved his first column of attack, under Mora y Villa- 
nil, to his right, and uniting it with his reserves an<| 
remnants of his right wing as they came up, formed, 
under cover of the southern ravine, a ingle massive 
column, under the direction of General Perez.“ The 
artillery on the plateau had been advanced to strike 
the retreating Mexicans, and the infantry was also 
moving forward, The manceuvres of the enemy in 
the ravine below were hidden from sight, and as the 
Illinois and Kentucky men approached the head of 
the plateau the dense column poured over the south- 
ern crest, delivering a withering fire. Masses of the 
Mexieans closed in upon the Americans, who were 
almost instantly swept into the gorge in thcir rear. 
The edges on both sides were rapidly oceupied by the 
Mexicans, and a murderous fire poured down upon the 
fugitives as they rushed down the gulch to the road 
to seck the protection of Washinzton’s battery. 
Meantime a strong body of cavalry had swept over 
the salient spur of the southern ridge and was hast- 
ening to oceupy the mouth, The destruction of the 
Illinois and Kentucky regiments seemed certain; but 
Washington turned his guns upon the cavalry, driving 
it back from the only gateway of escape, and the shat- 
tered remnants gained the shelter of the battery. 
ut the loss had been very heavy. Colonel Hardin, 
Ist Illinois, and Colonel MeKee and Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Clay, of the 2d Kentucky, had fallen, and num- 
commander. Montoya, when he had entered the Mexican Ines, separated 
from the commissioners, amd Santa Anna was surprised at receiving a sum- 
mons to surrender, Which was promptly declined. 

“The Ist and 2d Hlnois and the 2d Kentucky. Two of the guna were 
under the command of OGrien, and the third, a perme: nnler ‘Ehomas. 


 Lowhardini had heen wounded early in the day, und his commind had 
develved on Perez. /d., Wl, 
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bers of inferior rank.“ While this was occurring, 
O'Brien and Thomas made a desperate stand with 
their guns. But though their discharges of grape 
and canister tore through the opposing ranks, they 
could not arrest the advance of the Mexicans. There 
was no faltering on the part of these; the shock on 
the column at each discharge was terrible, but the 
gaps were instantly filled up, and the masses surged 
ever forward. O’Brien, a hundred yards in advance 
of Thomas, worked his pieces till their flash scorched 
the nearest files as they were swept down. He and 
his few remaining men were wounded, and delivering 
lis last fire in the very faces of their foes, they eseaped 
to the rear, leaving the guns in the hands of the Mex- 
icans. Victory seemed certain. But Taylor, after 
the successes on the left, had at once ordered thie 
Mississippi and Indiana regiments, and Brage’s and 
Sherman’s batteries, up to the plateau, and these forces 
are now hastening thither at full speed. Bragg first 
arrives—at the critical moment when O’Brien’s guns 
are taken—and though there is no infantry to sup- 
port him, opens fire at once. The hostile columns 
are almost at the muzzles of his pieces, but the first 
discharge causes them to hesitate; a second and a 
third quickly follow and throw them into disorder. 
Sherman arrives, and the havoc spreads. The Mis- 
sissippi and Indiana regiments, which have hastened 
across the gullies and ridges, mount the northern ede 
of the plateau, and pour their fire into the right flank 
of the Mexicans, whocan no longer stand their ground. 
At all points they are repulsed and retreat into the 
depths of the ravine. 

t was now late in the afternoon. A violent storm 
fell on the fiercely contending armies, the lightning and 
thunder quelling the cannon’s flash and roar; the opera- 
tions on both sides nearly ceased. When night fell the 


#8 No loss falls more heavily upon the army in the field than that of colo- 
nels Hardin aud McKee, aud Licut-vol Clay.’ Taylor’s report, in U. 9. Guvt 
Doc., ut svp., p. 138, 
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two armies occupied nearly the same positions whicl 
they had held in the morning, the Mexicans having 
gained possession of a point at the upper part of the 
plateau where their heavy battery was pl 

During the day Mifion had been hovering aboit 
Saltillo, having occupied the road to Buena Vista, 
and intercepted several fugitives from the field of 
battle. Captain Shover, however, in charge of the 
headquarter camp at Saltillo, moved his piece, sup- 
ported by a gun from Captain Webster's battery, 
against him, and after a few effective shots compelled 
Miiion to abandon the pass and take refuge in the 
ravines. 

Every preparation was made by Taylor during the 
night for a renewal of the conflict in the morning, 
but when daylight broke it was discovered that Santa 
Anna had abandoned the ficld and retreated to Agua 
Nueva, leaving great numbers of his wounded. He 
could no longer continue the contest with his faint 
and famished troops.” Both sides claimed a victory. 
As to the engagement itself, it consisted of a succes- 
sion of alternate successes and repulses, and at the 
close of the day the attitude of neither army was 
one of triumph. But the necessity which compelled 
Santa Anna to withdraw turned the scale of advan- 
tage immensely in favor of the Americans, and the 
horrors attending the retreat crushed the morale of 
his army. 

On both sides the loss was severe. That of the 
Americans was 267 killed, 456 wounded, and 2: 
missing, a total of 746 out of 4,769 officers and men 
engaged in the action.” The Mexican loss was ad- 

Th his despatch written that niclt on the hattle-fiell he says: ‘Lo tinico 
qne allure en estos momentos mi siiuacion es no tener ni una willeta nioun 
poco de arroz siguiera para alimeniar & tuntu heridy,” Ld /ris Lyati., Mar. 2, 
me U.S. Gort Dor, nt sup., p. 138. The report of Inspector Churchill, 
made later, redivea the American loss toa total ot G60, This is explained by 
the fact that in Taylor's list many only shehily wonnded were comprised, 
and some of the missing were prevent fur dbity at a sabsequent muster, Carles 


tows Bitte of Bane Vista UND 1 Denit to mention the evagser- 
ated reporcs of tie luss sustained by the Americans publisied un tie Mexican 
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mitted by Santa Anna to have been 1,000 killed and 
wounded,” but it was probably nearer 2,000. On 
both sides, too, the courage of the combatants was 
conspicuous; the bravery displayed by the American 
volunteers,® hitherto untried in battle, and the valor 
with which the Mexicans pressed up to the cannons’ 
mouths, capturing three pieces and two standards, 
excite equal admiration.® 

On the 25th an exchange of prisoners was effected, 
by which the release of the Americans taken at En- 
carnacion was agreed upon; and on the same day 
Santa Anna called a council of war, at which it was 
decided, on account of the deplorable condition of the 
troops, to retreat to San Luis. Of that terrible re- 
treat I shall give no account. Taylor again occupied 
Agua Nueva on the 27th, and on March Ist sent 
Colonel Belknap with a detachment in pursuit of the 
Mexican rear. That officer advanced to Encarna- 
cion and found the road cumbered with the dead and 
dying victims of wounds, hunger, and exhaustion. 
When Santa Anna reached San Luis Potosi his army 
was reduced by more than 10,000 men.* 


sile, Santa Anna, while stating that Taylor's army wns from 8,000 to 9,090 
Birung, With 26 pieces of artillery, adds that more than 2,000 of that number 
Were stretched upon the lickd—‘ mas de 2,000 caclaveres.’ Bt fria bejnti., 
Mar, 2, 1347. Ordoiez, writing in May 1547, boldly asserts that the army 
loot 1,700 in killed and more than GUO wounded, winle the Mexican loss wus 
a little over S00 wounded and about GOO killed, A futarion, 12, 

8! liisreportin £U Jris Lsyai., Mar. 2, S47. Taylor estimated the number 
at 1,500, cousidering it probable that it would reach 2,0WW, U.S. Govt Dor., 
ut sup. 

2 ‘There were only 453 American regulars engaged in the battle. /d., 137-8. 

3 Caricfou's Battle of Buena Vista, 2. 

$+ Las bajas que sufrio de la Angostura A San Luis, aseendicron 4 10,590, 
Mér., Ajynnt. Hist. Guerra, U5, Io this work will be found a fall account 
of Santa Anna's retreat. 

Amony the authorities that have been consulted for the history of Taylor's 
campaign and the operations in the north, and of which T append a list, José 
Maria Koa barecena’s work, dtecuerdo« de da Livasion Norte-cimericena, £930 
1853, por we jovén de entoncca, Mexico, 1853, 4°, pp. OSG, deserves cspevial 
mention, The author states that several years ago hie bezan to prepare the 
material for his book with the intent of recording his personal olbservations 
oud impressions on the events that passed before his eyes. Ie tells us that 
afier studying the Mexican ducuments relating to them, be proceeded to do 
the same with the American records, from which he experiences] the surprise 
aud pleasure of discovering that the American commanders had done j icice 
to the hervism of his country’s detenders, Ue had in view to correct his evan 

Hint, Mex., Vou. ¥, 23 
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trymen’s errors, and while placing his country and her defenders in the right 
p-siuiun, do sume good to the present Mexteo, by pointing out in the caus, 
course, and results of that war, what international policy may have in re- 
serve tur Mesico, and what she should do for self-preservation, Roa Dar 
coua's style is clear and elegant; his conclusions are as impuriial as may be 
expected from one who looks at the whole question from the Mexican stand- 
pout, Nevertheless, his work is more valuable as a compilation than for depth 
of retlections, He quotes extensively from otiivial documents and anthoritics, 
both Mexican and American, and docs not generally flinch from giving the 
«iterent accounts of events. The spirit of his first chapters is superior to 
that observable in tae latter portion of his book, which lacks unity in ploa 
anil form. 

James Henry Carleton, The Battle of Buena Vista, with the operations of 
the Army of Occupation for One Month, New York, 1548, pp. 238. This little 
work is a detailed and excellent account of the battle, from which it derives 
its title. ‘The author was a captuin in the Ist reg. of dragoons, who was 
present at the engagement, and, as he remarks, had opportunities, during the 
service he was calle:l on to perform on the battle-field, of deliberate observa- 
tion on many dillerent purts of the ground. Morcover, le was encamped for 
eight months afterward on the same spot, and conferred with the diilcreat 
ouicers engaged, Lesides these means of acquiring correct informdion, ke 
has consulted the ofiicial reports of both parties, and combined the subsiance 
of them in his narrative. ‘These authorities are generally quoted at the foot 
of the page, and an appendix of 73 pages is adda, containing correspondence 
with Geu. Woul, and numervus otlicial documents, boih Mexican and aAimer- 





vexe Fry, A Life of Gen. Zichary Taylor, sm, 8, pp. 332, Philadel- 
pia, Kid7. A narrative of the life of Taylor, from his birth duwn to the 
qmiet veenpatian by him of the positions seenred hy the vietory of Buena 
Vista, Tue suthor derived his information from publig documents and pri- 
vate correspomlence, Which ave liberaly quoted, The inealents of Taylor's 
early y' are obtained from materials colleeted by Robert TP. Comrad. The 
work couchides witha number of anecdotes, illustrative ol the general's habits 
aml characicr. 

Memoria sobre la Evrenancion Militar del Puerto de Trmpico de Taman’i- 
pe, pp. 3, ia au exposition of General Marrodi, relative to the evacuation 
of Totapico, It was prepared in April Isds, bat not pablished until some 
time Jaier, since Parrod waited for the publication of the Apaates pease 
la Misturit de la Guerra, in order to refate the inaveuracies which he was 
aware that work would contain in its account of the abandvument of the port, 
Parrodi received imperative orders from Santa Anna ty evacuute the place, 
but his prompt obehenee caused great discoutens; he was arvesied va lis av- 
rival at San Luis Potosi, and sabmmitted to a court-martial Ajpended to the 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


SCOTT’S MARCH TO PUEBLA. 
Fenrvary—Juy, 1847. 


Tayton Returns To MontereY—PREPARATIONS acatxst Vera Crez— 
Layxpixo or Unitep States Forces—Aratny oF THe Mexican Gov- 
ERNMENT—FORTIFICATIONS OF VERA Crvz—SIEGE AND CAPITULATION— 
Resrective Losses—Orerations oF THE GULF FLeetT—Santa ANNA’S 
Preparations—He Takes cr A Position at Cerno Gonpo—Scorr 
ADVANCES INTO THE INTEKIOR—BatTTLe or Cenno Gorvo—Tue Herour 
Carrigp—Scorr Enters JALAPA—THE CastTLe or Perote EvaccaTep— 
Worta Proceeps Tro Porsra—Trist ApPorinteD COMMISSIONER TO 
Mexico—His Disagreement wita Scorr—Atremrrs aT NEGOTIATION 
with SANTA ANNA, 


Wiru the battle of Buena Vista, Taylor’s active 
operations in the north may be regarded as ended. 
His work in future was confined to holding possession 
of the country occupied. The withdrawal of his reg- 
ular troops for Scott’s expedition against the capital, 
and the approaching expiration of his best volunteers’ 
term of service, rendered offensive manoeuvres in the 
direction of San Luis Potosi inadvisable. At the 
same time Scott's advance against the capital so oc- 
cupied the Mexicans that the hostile forces in the 
northern provinces were almost unmolested. Fora 
brief period the communication between Monterey 
and the Rio Grande was interrupted by the operations 
of generals Urrea and Romero, who, in concert with 
Santa Anna’s design of cutting off the retreat of the 
army which he had hoped to defeat, had advanced 
with a strong cavalry corps from Tula to the neighbor- 


hood of Cerralyo and Camargo. On the 24th of Icb- 
(407) 
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ruary Romero attacked a large wagon-train near 
Marin, escorted by Lieutenant Barbour, Ist Kentucky 
regiment. The train was destroyed, about 50 wag- 
oners were killed, and the escort captured? Again, 
early in March, a train of 150 wagons, escorted by 
Major Giddings, was attacked near Cerralvo, and a 
sharp action took place. Many of the wagons were 
destroyed, and a number of lives were lost. The Mex- 
icans, however, were finally repulsed.’ Several other 
affairs of a like nature took place; but Taylor, having 
returned to Monterey and established his headquar- 
ters at Walnut Springs, marched in person with a 
strong force against Urrea, who thereupon retired by 


way of Victoria and Tula to the south. 


It appears from the official correspondence that 
Scott first submitted to the government a written ex- 
position of his views relative to a new line of opera- 
tions on the 27th of October, 1846. In the memo- 
randa which he laid before the seeretary of war he 
expressed the opinion that, in consideration of Mexi- 
co's rejection of all overtures of peace, only by the 
capture of the capital could she be brought to terms, 
aud that the most practicable way of eflecting this 
would be by taking possession of Vera Cruz and San 
Juande Ulta. To aceomplish the latter he deemed 
a foree of 10,000 men necessary, though 15,000 would 
he better if they could be on the spot before the yel- 
low-tever came. Nevertheless, he was willing to at- 
tempt the capture of Vera Cruz with a smaller foree. 
To reach the eapital an army of more than 20,000 
men would probably be needed.*  Scott’s views were 

07,8. Gort Doc., Cong. 30, Sea. 1, Sen. Ex. 1, p. 210-12; Ft, H. Ex. 69, 
p. 119-20, H2a4. 0 Urrea reported that 12) wagons and as many pack-mules 
were captured, and 200 of the enemy killed or taken prisoners. A great 
mitmber of the Wazons were burned for want of auimuls to take them olf Huw 
Birevua, Reeurrdus, WG. 

*Urvea states that the train consisted of 309 wagons, 100 0f which were 
Varnel 20, WG-17. Giddinss' force numbere.) 260men. ‘Two of the escor 
aul tittcen teamsters were killed. O. 8. Guet Lor, Cong. 30, sea. 1, Sen. Ex. 
1, p. QUES, 

+ Av this time Scott stated Taylor's army, including Wool's command, to 
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approved, and, as the reader is aware, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the forces in Mexico, 

As soon as the United States government had de- 
cided to change the base of operation, preparations 
were carried on with all possible vigor. Transports 
were procured as quickly as possible, large quantities 
of munitions of war manufactured, and siege trains of 
heavy artillery shipped as promptly as cir ‘cumstances 
would permit. By February the transports bezan to 
arrive at Brazos Santiago, and by the end of the month 
the embarkation of the troops had been effected at 
that port, as well as of Patterson’s and Twiggs’ divi- 
sions at Tampico. The island of Lobos, about sixty 
miles to the south of the latter place, was appointed 
by Scott as a general rendezvous, and there he organ- 
ized his army, now numbering over 12,000 wen.t On 
March 7th the fleet of transports numbering about 
eighty vessels anchored at Point Anton Lizardo, and 
Scott, having reconnoitred the coast, decided to effect 
a landing at a point about three miles south of Vera 
Cruz. Sixty-seven surf-boats, cach capable of hold- 
ing from seventy to cighty men, had been provided, 
and into these 5,500 men were embarked and_ put 
ashore about half-past five in the afternoon of the 
9th. During the night the debarkation of the whole 
foree was effected without. opposition.® 
he 29,500, to be shortly increased to 27,250 by nine adblitional regiments of 
yoluntecrs. From them he proposed to withileaw H4,Qau for the Vera Cruz 
expedition, U.S. Gort Doe., Cong. 30, Sex 1, HL Ex. 50, p. o8-Go. The 


correspondence referred to in the text will be found in the sine ducumeut, 
pp. o4 63. 

‘Consisting of the Ist and 241 brigvles of regulars respectively under Worth 
“Worth’s command was composed. of the 4th, oth, Gth, and Sth 
infjaniry, the 2d and fil avtille ry, Duncan's tield-battery, and two co np unies of 
volunteers, Twiggs’ brigade ineluded the Ist, 21, 34, and 7th infantry, the 
1 : aud 4th artillery, with Taylor's ficld-battery, and a regin aut nf m mantel 
ri! ly men. The division of volintecrs under Patiersin wit to thre 
sles, commanded by Pillow, Quitman, and Shields respectivel 
vonsisted of the Ist an} 2d ‘Teun. and stand 2d Penn. » with Stoptoe’s hy 
of 12-pounders; the second of the South Carolina, Georzia, and M she wire 
ments; aud the third brigade of one regiment of New York and two of (linsis 
men. Besides this foree of infantry: nud fick l-artillery there were the ' st aid 
2d resiments of dragoons, aud oue regiment of ‘Tenn, horse, Nijeh yn Woe 
with Mer, i ii, 17-138, 

S Scott's Autobioy., 419-21. Scott here stutcs that the whule muuber was 
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While Vera Cruz, the gateway to the heart of the 
nation, was yet threatened with this hostile movement, 
the inhabitants received the unpleasant tidings that a 
revolution had broken out in the capital, and that the 
troops destined to move to their aid were there em- 
ployed. It was more interesting fighting each other 
for individual supremacy than banding against the 
invaders. The fortifications of Vera Cruz were not 
in a satisfactory condition, many important points 
being out of repair, and the armament by no means in 
serviceable order. Gunpowder also would have been 
almost entirely wanting but for the opportune arrival 
of the French bark Anae, which succeeded in runnin 
the blockade during a norther with a cargo of that 
article.” Provisions both in the city and in San Juan 
de Ulta were scarce at the time of Scott's descent 
upon the coast, and the government’s extraordinary 
neglect to furnish aid in any form eave rise to bitter 
reflections and to suspicions of treachery on the part 
of Santa Anna.® 


rather less than 12,40) men, but these figures did not include the cavalry 
wich was landed later, U.S, Gort Loe., Cony, 80, Ses. 1, Sen, Ex. 1, p. 223. 

*Cannons of 24-pound calibre were mounteil on carriaves tor JS-pounders, 
and IS-pounders on those for 12-pounders, p. 18, of Un Uoihato dla Verdad, 
Vera Cruz, Julio de 1847, 4°, pp. 72. This short work was written by an 
anonymous citizen of Vera Craz, who was evidently presentat the siege. The 
first 20 pages are taken up with political matters, and the writer all through 
the work makes clear his repwnance to Santa Aunaand his party. He then 
portrays the neglect of the government to take proper precautions for tue 
defence of Vera Craz, and compares Mexico to a vampire that ever sucks 
her blool, and abandons her in time of danger to her fate, p. 22. Next 
follows an account of the patriotic exertions of the garrison and inhabitants 
tu oppese the cnemy, of the daily operations during the siege, amd of the 
effvet of the bombardinent, Santa Anna's proceelinss down to the entrance 
of the Americans into Pucbla are then severely criticised, and the conclusion 








reached that while at Habana he made some compact with the U, 8. gov., p. 
45-0. The dillerent interests of portions of the Mexican republic are torched 





upon, awl the diferent effvets of the war npon them. In a note the copy of 
ah important docnment is supplied, namely, Gen. Landero’s report of the 
sieze te the minister of war, 

*Taough she was lost on the following day, more than 1,000 quintales of 
powder were saved. /d., 23. Captain Dosacid, by deeree of May 21, 1552, 
was awarded $22,000 for running the blockwle in January Is47. He was 
probally master of the Amer, Mee, Legit, Mei, 842, 122-3, 

**Suponiemloe,..que estaba decidide que Vera Cruz eorriera la misma 
suerte que Tampico, y no faltaron estrangeros que decian publicamenute, que 
esias dus puntos y Ube estaban otrecidos en garantia de cumpromisos hechos 
en la Habana,’ Z'ributo d la Verdad, 23. 
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The fortifications of Vera Cruz at this time con- 
sisted of a system of bastions and redans encircling the 
town on the land side, commencing at Fort Concep- 
cion, situated on the shore at the most northern poiut, 
and terminating with Fort Santiago, at the south- 
eastern extremity of the town. The forts were both 
of considerable strength, but the intermediate bastions, 
seven in number, were small and provided with cur- 
tains of thin masonry only proof against musketry. 
Owing to the shifting nature of the sand which sur- 
rounds the town, no protecting ditches are practica- 
ble, as they are quickly filled up during the heavy 
northers that so frequently prevail. At the end of 
1846 there were in the city, according to the report 
of the minister of war, 144 picces of artillery of ditfer- 
ent calibres, of which 89 ouly were mounted, and in 
San Juan de Ultia 135 out of 147 were mounted. 
Many of the former and most of the latter were heavy 
guns.2 The numerical furee of the garrisons in the 
town and castle was 4,390” of which 8,360 consti- 
tuted that of the former, a number insufficient even to 
man effectively the fortifications. Thus it was that 
Scott was enabled to land his troops in full foree with- 
out a shot being fired at him within range. In vain 
appeals were made to the govermnent as the enemy’s 
intentions became more certain and the danger daily 
inore threatening. During the sicye no exterior aid 
was rendered to the belearucred city except by trivial 
diversions made by a few troops of cavalry aud irreg- 


*On the defences of the city there were eleven 24-pounders and twenty 16- 
pounders, In Sun Juan de Ulfia, there were eivhty-seven 24-pounder brass 
aul iron cannon, ten St-pounder mortars, ten G3 pounders, and sixteen 42- 
peuders, The other pieces varicd from 4 to 16 pounders. oa Biurerna, Re- 
cverdos, 158. 

‘Including artillerymen and infantry of the line, active battalions of dif- 
ferent states, and the national guards of Orizaba, Vera Cruz, Pucbla, and 
other towns. Jd, 158-9; Tributod la Verdad, US. Seott says in his despatch 
of Mareh 17, 1847: ‘The garrison of Vera Crnz, independent of that of the 
castle, is ascertained to he about 5.00 men.’ U.S. Gort Loe, Cougs. 30, Ses, 
1, Sen. Ex. lp. 221. Respecting the condition of the garrison and artillery, 
cousult Bustamante, Invasion, MS., 39, 41, O45, and Mirera, (Mist, Jolapa, 
iii, $419-57, A tabular statement of the diferent corps and number of men is 
supplied in Mex, Apunt, Mist, Guerra, 154-5, 
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ular bands of guerrillas. Nevertheless, though thus 
abandoned, the commandant, Juan Morales, made 
every possible preparation to resist, in the vague hope 
that a relieving army might arrive, or that he might 
be able to hold out till the vémito compelled the 
Ancricans to raise the sicge. The ayuntamiento and 
citizens nobly supported him in his efforts; night and 
day soldicr and civilian worked side by side at the de- 
fences; and rich and poor and old and young were 
alike animated with patriotic ardor. 


Seott began to take up the line of investment im- 
mediately after having disembarked his troops. He 
encountered some difliculties in his operations, and it 
was not until the 12th that his line of investment 
was completed." The ground about Vera Cruz, out 
of range of fire from the town and castle, is broken 
by numerous hills of loose sand, with almost impene- 
trable thickets of chaparral between, and the progress 
of the troops was slow. Heavy northers, too, set in, 
stilling the men with drift sand, interrupting the 
landing of subsistence and baggaze, and delaying the 
arrival of the siege artillery. On the 18th Scott 
began his approaches to the city. Ile ran his trenches 
with considerable skill, being careful to keep the 
town as a shicld between them and the fire from the 
castle, and on the 22d had suflicient guns in position 
to authorize his summoning the city to surrender. 
Hitherto hostilities had been accompanied with few 
casualties. A vigorous but ineffective fire at long 
range was kept up from the town and castle on, the 
line of investinent, but the nature of the ground pro- 
tected the besicgers, and the cannonade was received 
by them insilence. DPaltry skirmishes also took place 
With insiznificant loss to either side, and a few Amer- 

"The line of investment extended in the form of an are about the city 
for over six miles. Worth's division occupied the south-eastern portion of 
the sevment; on his left was Patterson's command encamped in the centre of 


the line; and still farther to the left and north was ‘I'wigzs’ ditision extend- 
ing to the Leach at Vergara 
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ican stragglers, committing depredations on the in- 
habitants, were killed by the rancheros. 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon Scott sent in a sum- 
mons to General Morales, who was in command of 
San Juan de Ulta as well as Vera Cruz, offering to 
stipulate that if the city capitulated no fire should 
be directed against the castle unless the latter fired 
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upon the United States troops with which the former 
would be garrisoned. Morales peremptorily refused 
to comply,” and on return of the flag the bombard- 
ment began. 

The Americans had at this time seven 10-inch mor- 


4 Copies of both documents will be found in U. 8. Gort Doc, ut sup., 
p. 220-7. The latter is « translation of the original Spanish. 
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tars in position, the batteries being planted about 800 
yards from the beleaguered city. There were, more- 
over, six 8-inch mortars® planted at intervals along 
the parallel. The Mexicans returned the fire of the 
enemy with great vigor and precision, but the sunken 
trenches from which the American mortars played 
rendered their accuracy of little avail, while, after the 
range was obtained, the bursting shells of the Amer- 
icans told with visible effect upon the city. Vessels 
of the blockading fleet, now under Commodore 
Perry,“ drew up near Point Hornos and also opened 
fire with heavy guns. On the 23d three more mor- 
tars were placed in position, and on the following day 
a naval battery, consisting of three 32-pounders and 
three 68-pounder Paixhan guns, opened fire. The 
cannonade on both sides was terrific. Heavy shells 
crushed through the stone roofs and sides of the 
houses, scattering ruin around; many portions of the 
city were set on fire; and no building afforded protee- 
tion against the deadly missiles, as the round shot 
tore open its way and the bomb burst open a passage. 
The Santa Barbara bastion, against which the naval 
lattery had been directed, was almost rent to pieces, 
Lut its fire could not be silenced. Once its flag was 
shot down and fell outside, but to the admiration of 
the Lesiegers, it was recovered by the brave defenders 
amidst a shower of cannon-balls, and lashed to its 
place. The naval battery also suffered; its heavy 
cmbrasures and strong platform were torn and bat- 
tered down and its guns dismounted. But the dam- 
age sustained by the Americans was small in propor- 
tion to that inflicted upon the Mexicans. The scene 

3 Called coehorns, from the name of their inventor, Baron Cochorn, They 
were mounted on wooden blocks, made of bronze, and purtable tor short dis- 
tances hy two men, 

™ Perry relieved Connor Mar. 2ist. 7d., p. 223. 

*This gallant act excited the astonishinent of our men.’ Furber's Volun- 
tecr, 527. he name of the courageous young ollicer who performed this dar- 
ins feat was Schastian Holzinger, a lientenant of the Mexican navy. He was 
aisled by a youth, only 16 years old, of the national guard of Orizala, now 


General Francisco A. Velez. T'ribnto ct le Verdad, 27; Méx., Apunt. Ilist. 
Guerra, 107; Ava Barcena, Kecuerdos, 174-0. 
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in the city was one of desolation. Numbers, both of 
the garrison and non-combatants, had fallen, and pro- 
visions, after twelve days’ close investment, began to 
fail. 

Late on the night of the 24th the American com- 
mander received a communication from the consuls of 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and Prussia, praying 
him to suspend hostilities and grant a truce to enable 
the subjects of their respective nations, as well as the 
Mexican women and children, to leave the place on 
account of the frightful results of the bombardment. 
Scott had already, on the 13th, sent in safeguards to 
the fcreign consuls, covering their respective subjects, 
and as they had persisted in remaining in the city, 
with military severity, but with undeniable justice to 
his position, supported by his previous action, he would 
not listen to an application made too late, according 
to the rules of war."* He informed the foreign repre- 
sentatives that no truce could be granted, except on 
application of the commander-in-chief of Vera Cruz. 

Sach day the cannonade and bombardment had be- 
come more destructive, as fresh guns were brought 
up. On the 25th another battery of four 24-pounders 
and two 8-inch Paixhan guns was opened, and a ter- 
rible fire sustained during the day. The foreign in- 
habitants were now convinced of the uselessness of 
further resistance, and their consuls pressed Mo- 
rales to take measures, for the sake of humanity, to 
save the non-combatants. This he could only do by 
capitulation, and on the night of the 25th he called a 
council of war at which the advisibility of surrender 
was generally expressed. To this he was obstinately 
opposed,” and he resigned the command to General 


16 Communication between neutri:ls and neutral vessels lying off the island 

of Sacriticios had been left open till the 23d, to allow neutrals to escape. 
Consult the correspondence in U, 8. Gort Doc., Sen, Ex, 1, p. 218-20, 22>-U, 
230-1, 
“On the 24th he had already expressed his mind to the consuls: ‘The 
place should be ruined, or he would perish before he would make any dem im- 
stration, even indivectly, of yielding.’ LU Rpuldicano, in El Sonorense, May 
7, 1847, p. 2-3, 
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José Juan Landero, On the morning of the 26th 
that commander, aware that the ammunition was 
wellnigh exhausted, and that the poor were already 
starving, sent in a communication to Scott, inviting 
him to appoint three commissioners to treat with an 
equal number on the Mexican side regarding terms 
of surrendef. Whereupon Scott ordered a cessation 
of the fire, and appointed as his commissioners generals 
Worth and Pillow and Colonel Totten, who during 
the afternoon held a meeting with colonels Gutierrez 
de Villanueva and Miguel Herrera and Lientenant- 
colonel Robles, as the representatives of Landero. 

Some time was lost by disagreement as to terms 
and in discussions. The Mexican commissioners de- 
manded that the garrison should be allowed to march 
out with the honors of war, retaining all the arms 
and stores belonging to the different corps, and an al- 
luwance of artillery corresponding to its force. Scott's 
commissioners were instructed to demand the absolute 
surrender of Vera Cruz and San Juan de Ulta, the 
rank and file of the garrisons of which places it was 
designed to send as prisoners of war to the United 
States, while the officers would be allowed to retire 
to their homes on the usual parole. 

Nevertheless, on the following day all difficulties 
were overcome, and a convention was sizned late that 
night, by which Vera Cruz and the castle of San Juan 
de Ulta, with their armaments, munitions of war, gar- 
Visons, and arms, were surrendered. The Mexican 
oflicers were allowed to retain their arms and effects, 
and the troops were permitted to retire to their 
homes, their officers giving parole that they should 
not serve again until duly exchanged. The garrison 
was permitted to march out with the honors of war, 
anil the civil and religious rights of the inhabitants 
of the city were solemnly guaranteed. 

The surrender took place at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 29th, and the American troops inmediately 
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afterward took possession of the city and castle, which 
were placed under the command of Worth. 

In the siege of Vera Cruz the loss on the side of 
the Americans was insignificant, being only 67 in 
killed and wounded, eleven of whom were killed.” 
The Mexicans suffered much more severcly, and 1,000 
is perhaps not too low an estimate of the killed alone.” 
The spoils taken, according to the official statements 
sent to the American government, comprised 5,000 
stands of arms, 400 pieces of ordnance, and a large 
quantity of ordnance stores.” 

Scott’s bombardment of Vera Cruz and his refusal 
to yield to the appeal of the consuls produced in the 
country the deepest indignation; and in the Mexican 
publications of the day no epithet is spared in qualify- 
ing his course of action as barbarous and inhuman. 
Nor were foreign nations—which under similar cir- 
cumstances would have acted in precisely the same 
manner—behindhand in condemning him.” But with 
the lapse of time the matter has been judged with 
more calmness and proper justice, and there are not 


“Scott’s despatches, in U.S. Gort Doe., ut sup., p. 229-38, 

Scott's return, in /d., p. 253-5. This number includes the casualties 
sustained in outside skirmishes, The period extended from the 9th to the 
25th of March. 

™ Lanilero states that 350 of the troops and 400 of the inhabitants were 
killed, but that the numbers in neither case are exact, as many dead—muelios 
eadiveres—lay buried in the ruins. J'riduto @ fa Verdad, 72. Roa DBarcena 
states that the number of killed and wounled was estimated at 1,000, and 
that the value of property destroyed was between $4,000,000 and 85,000,000, 
dtvcnrrdos, 178. The number of shot and shell thrown into the city was 
6,700, weighing 463,600 Ibs, while the projectiles fired by the Mexicans 
amounted to $486, [,, 178-9; BU Tris Expadiol, May 12, 1847, p. 3; Trifuto 
la Verdad, 72; FPurber’s Votuutecr, 551, Seo also the account in BY Iria ia 
por, Apr. 7, 1847, p. 2-3. Farber states that the Mexicans did not know 
their own loss, and that their calculations varied from 1,200 to 1,500. Volun- 
leer, B04, 

40. 8. Gort Dor., ut sup., p. 239. The number of guns is thus made to 
exceed by more than 100 the ligares supplied by the minister of war at the 
close of the preceding year. Scott also suys5,Qh) prisoners were taken. Roa 
Birvena considers that the American general raised his figures too high, /r- 
cuerilox, 1538, 

4 The London Times of May 1, 1847, deronnees his action as opposed to 
the sentiments of humanity anil justice. Many of the English aml Preneh 
residents, who had suffered se v luring the siege, with glaring ineonsist- 
ency complained bitterly agaiust Scott, 
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wanting even Mexican writers who exonerate Scott 
from the charge of inhumanity.” 

Scott had now obtained the best base for his ad- 
vance upon the capital that the country afforded, and 
he made his preparations for that movement with the 
utmost expedition. A delay of some days, however, 
occurred from want of transportation means, during 
which time he gave his attention to restoring order in 
Vera Cruz. On the 11th of April he published a 
proclamation,™ in which he informed the public that 
the Americans were not hostile to the Mexican people, 
but to their bad rulers; he reiterated his assurance of 
extending protection to their civil rights and religion ; 
and invited the natives to return to their occupations 
in which they would be unmolested and meet with 
just dealing.» Under his provisions for the main- 
tenance of tranquillity, and by the prompt punishment 
of American oflenders,* confidence was greatly re- 
stored, and the inhabitants who had fled soon returned 
to the town and pursued their vocations. 


At this time the capture of Alvarado was at last 
achieved. After the surrender of Vera Cruz, Quit- 
man had been sent with a brigade against that port 
to cvdéperate with the fleet, but on his arrival found 
it in possession of Licutenant IHunter of the Scourge, 
to whom it had been surrendered by the authorities.” 


® Roa Bireena writes: ‘Sus deberes de humanidad, antes que apiadarse 
dcl veeindariv de Vera Cruz, le obligaban 4 econvmizar la sangre y las fatigas 
de sis propios soldados.’ Mecuerdua, 17S. 

“Copy of which will be found in ZU Iria Expaiivl, 21 Abr., 1847, p. 3, 
and translation in U, 8, Gort Loe,, Cong. 30, Ses, 1, HL. Ex. 60, p. 987. 

4'lo prevent exactions, however, a tarilf of prices of articles of food was 
decreed hy Worth, April Ist, after consultation with the civil authorities. 
Amons these I may mention beef, venison, and pork, each 124 cents per Ib, 
mutton, IN} cents, and a 12-ounee loaf of bread, 124 cents. Jo., p. 94. On 
the Sd a tari of dutics was decreed, the bluckale of the port being raised. 
J, 951, Measures for the civil government of the place were also udopted, 
Worth having been appointed temporary governor by Scott. Z., 030-4. 

*“ Several culprits Were imprisoned or tined for rubbery and other delin- 
quencies, and one person was hanged for rape. Lel., 985-7; Ll Leis Expaiul, 21 
Abr., IM7, p. 3. 

7 Niles’ Meg, Uxxii, 11-2; El Arco Iris, 9 Nov., 1847, p. 4. TTunter had 
been stationed to watch the mouth of the river, and discovering that there 
Were uu truvps in the town, demanded iks surrender. His uction was disap- 
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Quitman returned April 4th to Vera Cruz, and Perry 
placed a detachment of marines in the place to hold 
possession. 

Shortly afterward, April 18th, Tuxpan was cap- 
tured by the fleet after a feeble resistance, and the 
guns which belonged to the stranded Truston were 
recovered, As the place was of little importauce, it 
was abandoned after the works had been destroyed. 

Perry next turned his attention to Tabasco avain, 
and about the middle of June, having proceeded some 
distance up the river, landed a force of 1,100 men 
and 10 pieces of artillery, which took the town by 
assault without difficulty. Destroying the fortifica- 
tions and transferring the war material to his ships, 
Perry left the town in possession of 420 men.” 
Tabasco and the ports in the southern portion of the 
gulf were held for some time by the naval forces, 
which experienced no other opposition than annoy- 
ances. During the remainder of the war the whole 
of the eastern coast of Mexico was urlder the power 
of the gulf squadron. 


When Santa Anna arrived at Matehuala he re- 
ceived news of the revolution promoted in the capital 
by the political party called the polkos, and decided to 
proceed thither in person. At San Luis, therefore, 
where he arrived March 9th, he placed Mora y Villamil 
in command of the troops which he left behind, and with 
a portion of his shattered army hastened to the city of 
Mexico. His presence tended to restore order. He 
assumed the presidency without opposition, and made a 
triumphal entry into the city March 23d. Intelligence 
of Seott’s descent upon Vera Cruz had reached the eapi- 
tal as early as the 11th, but had not caused any great 


proved by Perry, who court-martialed him and sent him home, The president 
dul not agree with Perry's procecdings, and complimented Hunter. Sun of 
Anahkuae, uly 3, 1847, p. 1; Furber's Volunteer, 305. 
4° Olicial reports, in U.S. Gort Doe., Conz, 30. Ses, 2, H. Ex. 1. Con- 
sult also Ll [reo Tria, Aug. 9 1847, pp. 2-3: Bt Pax onulor, IS Junio, 
1547, p. 1; Nika’ Rew. Ixxil, Is7-8, 104, SU4; Suc, Mer, Gooy. Lolet., iv. 244, 
sr. Mex., Vou. V. 
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alarm, it being confidently expected that the place 
would be able to hold out for a considerable time. 
When, however, the news of its fall arrived on the 
30th, this illusion gave place to great sensation. A 
large body of troops® had been despatched from the 
capital the day betore to the aid of Vera Cruz, and 
the troops that had been left at San Luis Potosi® 
were also on the march in the same direction. Every 
exertion was now made by Santa Anna to concen- 
trate forces to oppose the advance of the Americans. 
A decree was passed April 1st empowering him to 
take command of the army in person, and providing 
for the appointment of a substitute as president in 
his stead.“ Having issued one of his usual spirit- 
stirring proclamations, in which he spoke with confi- 
dence of the ultimate triumph of the Mexican arms, 
and his own determination to die in the cause, he le‘t 
the capital April 2d, and arrived on the 4th at his 
hacienda of Encero, about three leagues distant from 
Jalapa on the road to Vera Cruz. Within a few 
days the troops from the capital and San Luis Potosf 
successively arrived, as well as others from different 
parts. In the movements and concentration of these 
forees the greatest activity was displayed. The 
troops stationed at the Puente Nacional having been 
unwisely withdrawn, and the road to the village of 
Plan del Rio left open to the enemy, Santa Anna 
decided to take up a position at the pass of Cerro 
Gordo. 


Santa Anna encountered great difficulties in making 


* Consisting of the grenadiers of the guard, the Gth regiment of infantry, 
the Lbertel ant Galeava battaliacs, two squadrons of cavalry, and eizht 
Picees of artillery, all under the command of General Rangel. Aivera, ULet. 
dole Wi. NTT; Moa Bireena, Recuerdos, 104, 
unely, two brigades of infantry, numbering 4,000 men, respectively 
wider venerals Vasquez and Ampuiia; one of cavalry, numbering 1,500, under 
General Julian Juvera; and 1 artillerymen; in all 5,600 men, db; Mex, 
Ajynot, Mist. Guerra, 121, 

3'The vice-presidency was suppressed; the congress appointed the substi- 
tute, the election falling upon Pedro Maria Anaya. Jd., 875; Dublan and Lo- 
suo, Leg. Mes, v. 2604-5, Congress on Mareh 28th had authorized Santa 
Anna to raise $20,000,000 for the prosecution of the war, Jd., v. 202-3. 
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his preparations. The government had neglected to 
provide for the maintenance and equipment of troops. 
A great portion of his force was composed of raw re- 
cruits, undisciplined and unaccustomed to the use of 
fire-arms. The position at Cerro Gordo was without 
water; intrenchments had to be thrown up and the 
army was without the proper implements; the soldicrs 
were hungry and there was little to eat. Neverthe- 
less, this indefatigable leader, without money and most 
of the ordinary resources for military preparation, col- 
lected an army of 9,000 or 10,000 men,” with more 
than forty pieces of artillery. With laborers and im- 

lements taken from his hacicnda he cut a ditch from 
it to Cerro Gordo, three leagues in length, supplying 
abundance of water, and threw up intrenchments and 
placed batteries on half'adozenimportant points. And 
all this was accomplished within twelve days. Itis true 
the works were incomplete and the surrounding ground 
was not properly cleared, but he maintained that if he 
had had tifteen days more time, he would have made his 
position unassailable.* He established a depdt, mak-, 
ing himself responsible to a merchant of Jalapa for the 
payment of goods delivered at it. He caused the 


“Jt is impossible to arrive at the true number. Scott estimated it ‘at 
12,000 or more.’ U. 8. Gort Moe., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, Sen. Ex. 1, p. 2ut.  Sante 
Anna, in his report from Orizaba after the battle of Cerro Gordo, says that ti 
had little over 6,000 men, adding: ‘No es pues cierto que se hnbier: 
alli una fuerza de 12 4 14,000 hombres como se ha divulgade con 
por malicia.’ #1 Lazonador, 29 Junio, 1547, p. 3. A Mexican ofiiver writ 
anonymously in the same pcriodical—l5 Junio, 1847, p. l—makes the ea 
statement. But no menticn is here made of the cavalry which Santa Ay 
in his Apelacion, 35, puts down at 1,400, Roa Bircena has investiated tri 
question—Rreucrdos, 19G—and taking Santa Anna’s figures, makes the nui 
ber 7,000, By assuming 4,000 as representing the number of the infantry 
which arrived from San Luis Potosi, he inereases these figures to 5,000, aul 
lastly by calculations made from Mex., Apunt. IMist. Guerra, 121, 170-53, he 
swells the number to 9,000. T must add that many of the soldiers who lit 
left Vera Cruz under parole were compelled by Santa Anna to reinter serviet 
and were distributed in the different corps. //., 169, A writer in £7 Wo; 
23 Abr., 1847, says: ‘No hay hoy quien ignore que el genera! Santa-Anna tenia 
en su posicion mas de diez mil hombres.” Gamboa, on page 32 uf his Livyey- 
naciou al Informe del Seiior General Santa-Anna, which was written in retin 
tion of the Apelacion al Bren Criterio de lox Nucianales y isstrasgeros, epics 
this remark, anl referring to Santa Anna’s statements, concludes that at the 
Teaat he had 4,500 men, 

™ Quince dias mas habrian bastado para mi intento.” Apelucion, 34. 
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cattle on his estate to be driven into camp, and fed 
his hungry troops with meat. Ie «lid everything, in 
fact, that man could do to insure success. Yet Santa 
Anna has been accused of eulpably losing the battle 
of Cerro Gordo, and I do not say he was wholly with- 
out blame. 


A limited amount of pack-animals and other means 
of transportation having been obtained, Twiggs’ divi- 
sion of regulars, the 2d, marched from Vera Cruz for 
Jalapa April 8th, and was followed the next day by 
two brigades of Patterson’s division of volunteers." 
Twiggs ‘arrived at the village of Plan del Rio on the 
llth and encamped there. As yet he was entirely 
ignorant as to the strength of the enemy, and had no 
inore reliable information respecting it than vague re- 
ports obtained from Mexicans, who variously esti- 
mated it at from 2,000 to 13,000. On the 12th, 
however, he made a daring reconnoissance, and discov- 
ered the general position of the enemy, and the fact 
that he was in much greater force than had been ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, he meditated attacking, and 
on the 138th, having matured his plans, issued his 
orders to his own division and that of Patterson, 
which had also arrived in camp, and over which he 
assumed command. His hasty proceedings were ar- 
rested, however, by the receipt of an order from Pat- 
terson to suspend all operations until the arrival of 
the commander-in-chief. 

Meantime Scott, who had been somewhat better 
informed than his generals,* at the first intimation 
that a serious conflict might be expected, hastened to 


* Leaving behind Quitman's brigade and Thomas’ Tennessee horse.  Briz- 
adier-general Pillow temporarily took command of the volunteer divisiun, 
owing to the illness of Patterson, The regulars had been organized inte two 
divisions, the Ist of which was under the command of Worth. U.S. Gort 
Doe., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, IL. Ex, G0, p. 925-9. 

He heard on the 9th that Santa Anna was at Jalapa with 6,000 men, 
He still believed that no serious opposition woul he met with before reach- 
ins Jalapa, and on receipt of the first reports of Twizes and Pillow thouzht 
4,000) men an exazzerated estimate of the encmy’s force in the pass of Verro 
Gordo, Jd., 925-9, 950-40. 
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the front, and arrived at Plan del Rio on the 14th. 
He was followed by Worth with his command, which 
came up at midnight on the 16th. 

The American general employed two days in recon- 
noitring the formidable position of the enemy. No 
view of the ground aout be obtained from any single 
point, and the dispositions of Santa Anna were for 
the most part hidden from sight. The work, too, of 
reconnoitring was extremely difficult and laborious, 
owing to the labyrinth of deep ravines and the con- 
fusion of massive hills which extended on all sides. 
Nevertheless, it was successfully accomplished, and 
on the 17th Scott began his attack. 

The highway from Vera Cruz to Jalapa, crossing 
the Rio del Plan at Plan del Rio, at first winds its 
way with a north-west trend through a séries of emi- 
nences, which, like a Titanic staircase, rise in succes- 
sive altitudes. Then taking a south-westerly direction, 
it approaches the northern bank of the river at the 
base of the highest eminence, called Cerro Gordo, or 
the Telégrafo.” The Rio del Plan flows at the bottom 
of a ravine between four and five hundred feet in 
depth. The sides of this ravine are perpendicular, 
and present an impassable barrier against approach 
from the south. On the north of the line of emi- 
nenees an equally impracticable ravine extends, while 
beyond it the mountains rise ticr upon tier. Santa 
Annas dispositions were as follows: On the emi- 
nences to the south-east of Cerro Gordo, and flanking 
the road on the south, four batterics were planted, 
mounting twenty-two guns in all, At the approach of 
the road to the ravine, down which the Rio del Plan 
flows, was a battery of seven guns; on the summit of 
Cerro Gordo a fort had been erceted, defended hy 
four light pieces, afterward increased to six; this 
position dominated all the other batteries, which con- 


“American writers have misapplied the Intter name of this hill to a 
neizhboring eminence lying tu the east of it, the proper appellation of which 
is cl Ataluya, 
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secutively commanded each other in the order of their 
nearness to Cerro Gordo. The main camp of the 
Mexican army was situated on level ground at 
the western base of the Cerro Gordo, and covered by 
a strong battery on the commanding slope ¢o the 
north, Some distance in the rear the cavalry under 
the command of General Canalizo was stationed at 
Corral Falso.” From Plan del Rio an old road led up 
to the fortifications on the right of the Mexican posi- 
tion. By consulting the accompanying plan the 
reader will obtain a correct idea of the battle-field. 





BAtTLe-FieLp or Cekko Gorpo, 


A. Mexican camp. E. Twires’ movement on the 18th. 
B, ss an defences and batteries, § eal attack, hs Mesh 
Cc evican cavalry. he ids’ approach on xican camp. 
D. Twiggs’ positions on the 17th and 18th, = 


Strong as was Santa Anna’s position, he made a 
fatal mistake in neglecting to fortify the Atalaya. 
To the advice of his engineers and the urgent repre- 


* The above description of Santa Anna’s positions is derived from his report 
of May 7th, in £l Razonvlor, 29 Junio, 1847. It corresponds in every main 
perticnlar with Scott’s account and bis plan of the battle-tield as given in U, 
&. Govt Doc., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, Sen. Ex. 1, p. 256-7, 261. 
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sentations of his gencrals on this matter he turned 
a deaf ear, telling the former that not even rabbits 
could ascend the height, and insulting the latter by 
remarking that cowards nowhere felt themselves safe. 
A picket of twenty-five men was all the force he 
chose to post on the important point. 


Scott, recognizing the strength of the enemy’s front 
position, resolved to turn his left, and marked the 
Atalaya as a point on which to plant a heavy battery. 
Under the direction of the topographical engineers a 
path was cut with immense labor, out of sight of the 
enemy, across the chasms and slopes south of the 
northern ravine, with the object of gaining the Jalapa 
highway in the rear of Cerro Gordo, This road was 
pushed forward until, owing to the nature of the 
ground, it approached within fire of the Mexican lines 
and was discovered. 

On the morning of the 17th Twiggs was ordered to 
advance along the new line of approach and turn the 
enemy’s left by occupying all the heights in the neigh- 
borhood of Cerro Gordo, which might be of advantage 
in an attack on that fortification. Having taken up 
a position to the north of the Atalaya, Lieutenant 
Gardner, of the 7th infantry, was sent with his com- 
pany to reconnoitre a height immediately below it, 
and presently became sharply engaged with a strong 
force hastily pushed forward by Santa Anna. He, 
however, maintained his ground until relieved by 
Colonel Harney with the rifle regiment, and Colonel 
Childs with the Ist artillery, who drove the Mexicans 
back to the Atalaya. Pursuing their advantage, the 
Americans pushed forward against the latter height, 
and after a spirited contest carried it. Santa Anna 


%8 * Diciendo, ni Ios conejos suben porahi! Al.mnos generales,..repitieron 


igual suplica 4 Santa Anna ’—that is, that he would fortily el Atalaya-~* quien 
se nezé de nuevo enojinduse y preliriende estas espresioues: Jos coburdes en 
nivyuna parte se consideran scziros; lo que prodnjo el diszusto que delua cs- 


perarse’ Tributo é ia Verdad, 35, The neviect to fortify this point was the 
ground of scrious charges ayuinst Santa Anna, 
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too late recognized his mistake in not having secured 
that point, aud endeavored to regain it by three times 
directing a furious assault against it. But the deadly 
rifle repelled each attack, and the Atalaya summit 
remained in possession of the enemy. Childs’ troops 
in their impetuosity rushed down the slope and began 
to ascend the Cerro Gordo, but the recall was sounded 
and Childs fell back, with a loss of nine killed and 
twenty-three wounded.” Then from Cerro Gordo a 
deluge of grape was poured down upon the Atalaya, 
but the Aniecricans, sheltering themselves on the 
shelving sides of the crest, sustained little harm. 
During the night, with incredible labor, a 24-pounder 
gun and two 24-pounder howitzers were dragged up 
vy hand and placed in position. A 68-pounder how- 
itzer was also, with equal difficulty, transported from 
Plan del Rio and planted on the south sile of the 
river, bearing upon the batteries on the Mexican 
right. 

On the evening of the 17th Scott issued his order 
of battle, which from first to last exhibits his eonti- 
dence in being able to drive the Mexicans from their 
positions.” Twiggs was directed to move forward anil 
take up a position on the national road in rear of the 
eneny’s position and cut off the retreat. Two regi- 
ments of volunteers, under Brigadicr-general Shiclds, 
were ordered to be sent up asa reénforcement, and 
Worth’s division of regulars was ordered to follow up 
the movement against the Mexicans left along the 
route pursued by Twigs. Pillow, in command of 
Patterson’s division, was to pierce the line of batteries 
on the heights resting on the ravine and dominating 
the approach from Plan del Rio. Ife was directed to 

Santa Anna, in his despatches of the same day, reported this part of the 
tacoment asa complete trumph on his side, Prdbuto d le Verdud, 35; bt 
wtdor, 29 Junio, S47, p. 2. 

He vives positive directions regarding the pursnit; states that the 
will pot ieturn to the eneamprient at Phin del Rio; aud orders tie be 
trains to follow in the atternuon of the Isth or carly the next um 


General Orders No, 1, in U.S. Govt Doe., Cong. 80, Ses. 1, Sen. Ex. 1, pe 
255-0. 
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begin the assault as soon as he heard firing on his 
right. Wall’s ficld-battery and the cavalry were to 
be held in reserve on the national road, out of view 
and range of the enemy’s guns. 

At daybreak on the 18th the guns on the 
Atalaya opened fire on the higher height of Cerro 
Gordo. Harney, who occupied the summit with 
the rifle regiment, the Ist artillery, and 7th in- 
fantry, immediately organized an attack. Sending 
the rifles to the left, down the ravine, he drew up the 
3d and 7th regiments for a direct assault in front. 
This foree was supported by the artillery regiment. 
The fortification on Cerro Gordo was surrounded by 
an abatis of thorny brushwood, extremely embarrass- 
ing to a storming party. Harney, observing that a 
larve force was moving on his left to the support of 
Cerro Gordo, immediately gave the order tur the 
storming column to advance. The first obstacle en- 
countered was a breastwork of stone, at which the 
Mexicans made so obstinate a stand that bayoncts 
were crossed, Driven from this position, the dcfend- 
ers again attempted to repel the enemy at a line of 
defences immediately below the main fortification, 
But their eftorts were vain. The plunging fire of the 
artillery and the heavy volleys of musketry—dcliv- 
ered by inexperienced hands—passed over the heads 
of the assailants, who, though breathless, with a wild 
rush upward, burst through the abatis and forced 
their way into the fort. 

Meanwhile Twiggs had been moving forward the 
other portion of his division under a heavy fire from 
Cerro Gordo, till Riley’s brigade, which consisted of 
the 2d and 3d infantry, the 4th artillery, and a por- 
tion of the Ist artillery," following the gnidance of 
the engineers, arrived in rear of Cerro Gordo.  Or- 
ders were now issued to assault that height in reverse, 
and with similar success the assailants gained the 


"T notice, in the return of Killed and wounded, three of this regiment 
among the casualties of Riley's brigade. Jd., p, 260, 270. 
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summit simultaneously with Harney’s force. The 
Mexicans in panic fled down to the Jalapa highway, 
and their guns were immediately turned upon them. 

While this was occurring, the Americans, directing 
an assault against the Mexican left, sustained a seri- 
ous reverse. Pillow, owing to the difficulties of the 
ground, though directed to make it as close as possible 
to the edge of the river, brought his men in front of 
the 2d battery.“ The volunteers pressed forward at 
first with enthusiasm, but, being enfiladed by the bat- 
tery resting on the ravine, and being embarrassed by 
the difficulty of the ground, were soon thrown intu 
confusion, and after sustaining a severe loss, were re- 
pulsed, many of the men fleeing to the highway and 
escaping to camp. 

But meanwhile the centre of the enemy had been 
pierced, and his camp taken. Shields had been sent 
forward, and with his command approached the camp 
by the rear through the tangled Pinlieaod Arriv- 
ing in front of the battery, his nen were severely cut 
up, and he fell dangerously wounded; but Colonel 
Baker, who succeeded him, deployed his men in skir- 
mishing order, and the battery was carried. 

Santa Anna, seeing that all was lost, had fled; Vas- 
quez had fallen on Cerro Gordo; and Vega, Pinson, 
and Jarero, in spite of their success, recognized that 
their position was untenable. The howitzer on the 
south of the ravine was dropping its shells with deadly 
accuracy into the batteries, and, cut off from every 
chance of relief, there was no course left to them but 
surrender, A white flag was hoisted, and Scott, who 
was now on the Cerro Gordo, dictated his terms. 
Vega and his brother generals surrendered themselves 
as prisoners of war, and 3,000 men laid down their 
arins, Canalizo with the cavalry, though Santa Anna 
ordered him to charge the advancing Americans, re- 
tired without attempting to cover the retreat. 

The victory of the Americans was complete. Santa 

“Consult the plan. 
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Anna fled to Orizaba, where he collected about 3,000 
of his scattered troops.“ Scott, without hinderance, 
marched to Jalapa, and on the 20th entered the town 
in advance of Worth’s division. 

The formidable fortification of Perote, second only 
to San Juan de Ulta, next occupied the attention of the 
United States general, and there he expected to meet 
with serious opposition. The place, however, was in 
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no condition to make resistance. Though a large 
number of guns were in position, there was a want 
of ammunition and provisions, and Canalizo ordered 


The loss of the Mexicans has never been ascertained, That sustained 

by the Americans during the two days amounted to 431 inkilled, wounded, and 
, 63 of whom were killed on the field. About 3,000 prisoners were 

taken, between 4,000 and 5,000 stands of arms, and 43 pieces of artillery. 
Owing to the impossibility of keeping guard over such a number of captives, 
they were released on parole, and the small arms were destroyed, being of no 
value to the army. U.S, Govt Doc., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, Sen. Ex, 1, p. 257, 204, 
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Gaona, the commander, to abandon it and retire with 
the garrison.“ Worth had been ordered forward with- 
out loss of time, and took possession of the castle on 
the 22d. 

Scott’s further advance was temporarily embarrassed 
by learning, a few days later, that the greater portion 
of the expected new levies had been landed at Brazos 
Santiago with a view to aid Taylor, unfavorable re- 
ports of whose situation had been received at Wash- 
ington. This placed him in a difficult position, as the 
term of service of the old volunteers was near its ex- 
piration, and the discharge of seven regiments, num- 
bering 3,000 men in an “excellent state of efficiency, 
was a serious consideration, Nevertheless, as their 
time expired in five or six weeks, and to advance far- 
ther froin the coast would expose them to the neces- 
sity of returning to Vera Cruz at the most fatal 
season of the year, Scott, on May 4th, from consid- 
erations of humanity, issued his order for them to em- 
bark at Vera Cruz for New Orleans, where on their 
arrival they were honorably mustered out of the ser- 
vie. Patterson, whom this discharge left without a 
command, also returned to the United States. 

The Americ an congress had passed laws authorizing 
the raising of fresh troops, and it was the intention of 
the gov crument to increase Scott’s force to about 
20,000. tecruits had been quickly obtained, and sev- 
cral detachments were already in motion for Brazos 
Santiago, At that place General Cadwalader, with 
about 1,000 troops, disembarked carly in April; but 
Scott, on the 25th, instructed him to embark for Vera 
Cruz the new regiments as rapidly as they arrived, 


Santa Anna sent an order to Canalizo instructing lnm to defend the place 
until he could arrive with rei ‘nforcements, but Cunalizo had already uiuved 
forward to Puebla. #! Rezowador, 29 Junio, 1547, p. 3. 

© They were the Tennessee cavi alr y, the 3d and 4th Minois infantry, the 
Istand 2 ‘Tennessee infantry, the Georgia infantry, and the Alabama in- 
fantry. U.S. Gort Dor., Cong, 30, Sea. 1, He Ex. 60, p. 96. 

“Pow of these troops were willing to recnlist, at which Seott expressed 
his regret. Jb, They were mustered uut on the list day of May. Murbor's 
Volunteer, G14, 
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and in ease the line of the Rio Grande was secure, to 
stop the landing of troops at Brazos Santiago, and di- 
rected them to proceed without delay to Vera Cruz. 

Although Scott recognized the advantage of mov- 
ing into the interior during the general panie which 
prevailed after the battle of Cerro Gordo, the dis- 
charge of the volunteers made it doubtful whether he 
could reach the capital. Nevertheless, he determined 
to proceed as far as Puebla, which town he knew did 
not hope to resist his progress. Accordingly, on the 
Gth of May, Quitman was sent from Jalapa at Perote 
with two of his regiments to join Worth, who was 
ordered to advance to Puebla. Worth began his 
movement on the 8th, and arrived without interrup- 
tion at Amozoc on the 13th. From this place, which 
was twelve miles distant from Puebla, he sent in a 
communication to the ayuntamicnto, requesting to 
mect its members to arrange about his occupation of 
thecity. While waiting for the reply a strong force of 
cavalry was discovered on the 14th, moving through 
the hills with the evident intention of turning Amo- 
zoc; and as Quitman’s corps was in the rear, Worth felt 
some fear for its safety. He at once sent Colonel Gar- 
land, with the 2d artillery regiment and two guns of 
Duncan’s battery, supported by the 6th infantry, in 
that direction. This detachment presently came 
within range of the Mexicans, and the American 
artillery, opening fire, quickly dispersed them. This 
demonstration had been made by Santa Anna. On 
his arrival at Orizaba he re-formed the troops which 
he collected, and having organized a system of guerrilla 
warfare to harass the enemy and interrupt his com- 
munications, proceeded to Puebla. There he en- 
deavored to encourave the inhabitants, and excite in 
them a spirit of resistance, but his effort was vain; 
the people felt but little confidence in him, and were 
inclined to submit to the triumphant invaders.” Ile 


“Scott says: ‘Puechla...stands ready to receive us amicably, or at least 
courteously.’ U.S. Govt Doe., ut sup., p. Jot Vasquez, the bishup of Pucbla, 
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therefore turned his attention to securing the retreat 
of his infantry, and to carrying off the artillery in Fort 
Loreto near the city. Thinking that he would be able 
to destroy Quitman’s command as Worth advanced on 
Puebla, he led his cavalry in person against it, but 
when he discovered that Worth was still at Amozoc, 
retired from a contest which offered no chance of suc- 
cess. During this operation the Mexican infantry re- 
treated with the artillery along the highway to Mex- 
ico, and Santa Anna followed with the cavalry before 
daybreak next morning. 

Worth moved on in the morning of the 15th, and 
was inet by the ayuntamiento of Puebla three miles 
outside the city. In obedience to Scott’s desire to 
conciliate the inhabitants, the terms of capitulation 
were made as liberal as possible, and the column 
quietly occupied the place. Worth’s reception by 
the authoritics was coldly courteous, 

Meanwhile Scott on the 11th of May issued at 
Jalapa a proclamation to the Mexican people, which 
elicited the warm approval of the president of the 
United States, and was well received in those por- 
tions of Mexico occupied by the Americans. The 
document was written in Spanish, at the instigation 
of Mexicans of high standing and influence, some of 
them churchmen, and expressed sentiments likely to 
meet with a friendly response, and promote the cause 
of peace. The ability with which it was written 
and the topics suggested influenced the approaching 
elections in Mexico in favor of the peace party. 
In one point only was it somewhat inconsistent 
with the policy of the United States, and that was 
is sleyed te have favored the occupation of the city by the Americans. Daz, 
Vida de Jaares, 47. His intlaence would have great control over the people. 
Santa Anna says that the populace were enthusiastic in their demonguracion 
in favor ef defence, Lut that the indlueutial meu were lukewarm, 2 fri Bs 
pei VW Mayo, 1547, 4. 

“Consult Worth's account in U.S, Gort Doe., ut sup., p. 994-5, Santa 
ri meeieyhae ar in El Iris Espaiol, 19 Mayo, 1847, 4, at St Rasaatlvn, 13 
Mayo. Psd, ood. 


“ A copy of the terms granted by Worth will be found in El /ris Espariol, 
5 Juniv, 1o47, 3-4. 
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in Scott’s explanation of the cause of the war, which 
was attributed to a desire to put a stop to monarchi- 
cal schemes in Mexico.” 


When the government at Washington received in 
quick succession news of the victory at Buena Vista 
and the capture of Vera Cruz and San Juan de Ulta, 
it hoped that Mexico would be disposed to peace; and 
the president appointed Nicholas B. Trist, chief clerk 
of the state department, as confidential agent at the 
headquarters of the American army. Trist’s principal 
recommendation as the man for such a mission was his 
devotion to the administration. Scott entertained no 
friendly feelings toward President Polk, and the at- 
tempt to appoint a lieutenant-general, although unsuc- 
cessful, had galled him deeply. The government, con- 
scious of Scott’s sensitiveness, had taken the precaution 
to direct Trist to communicate confidentially to him 
the project of a treaty with which he was provided, and 
which set forth the demands of the United States. 
Scott was also to be informed of the instructions which 
had been given to Trist. The commissioner, however, 
on his arrival at Vera Cruz in the beginning of May, 
forwarded to Scott a despatch for the Mexican minister 
of foreign relations, sealed and not accompanied with 
any explanation regarding his own mission.  Trist 
at the same time addressed a note to Scott, and for- 
warded one from Marcy directing the general to sus- 
pend hostilities in case Trist should make known to 
him that such contingencies had occurred as would 
make the president willing that military, operations 
should cease. This letter mystified Scott, who could 
only see that the seeretary of war intended to degrade 
him, and on May 7th replied to Trist, stating that he 


© On this point Marcy writes: ‘As it cont] not have been your design to 
enter into a full disenssion of the causes which led to the war, it is not to he 


taken as an authoritative exposition of the views of the exerutive in this 
respect.’ U.S. Gort Doe, utsup., p. 975, Cupies of the Spanish and Enulish 
translation of the document, and other particulars, will be found in Jd, pp 
964-5, 968-74, In the capital the proclamation was denounced as un insult 


to the nation. El azonador, 18 Juni, 1>47, 1-3. 
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doubted whether he could so far commit the honor of 
his government as to take any direct agency in for- 
warding the sealed despatch. The remainder of the 
letter exhibits an ebullition of characteristic ill temper. 
This elicited an insolent answer, couched in ironical 
ters, from Trist, which led to further correspondence 
that displays the virulent animosity with which these 
two personages regarded each other. On May 14th 
Trist arrived at Jalapa, and without deigning to 
call on Scott, occupied himself with writing his reply. 
Neither took the least pains to conceal his rancor from 
the army.” This disgraceful quarrel drew upon both 
individuals rebukes from the government at Wash- 
ington. 

Scott, having made dispositions for the subsistence 
of his army, left Jalapa May 21st and entered Puebla 
on the 28th, Twiggs arrived with his division on the 
following day, and the army was again concentrated. 
Meantime Cadwalader arrived at Vera Cruz, and a 
large train, escorted by Brevet Colonel McIntosh, 
having been assailed by a strong force of guerrillas 
under Rebolledo and some loss sustained, Cadwalader, 
on the 8th of June, marched from Vera Cruz with 
500 men and two mountain howitzers, to its assist- 
ance. At the Puente Nacional a sharp action took 
place, in which Rebolledo was driven from his posi- 
tion, and the train was brought to Jalapa, though in- 
cessantly harassed by the enemy. Cadwalader pur- 
sued his march and entered Perote June 21st, where 
he was joined by Major-general Pillow with 1,500 
men, July ist. The united commands, numberiny 
8,500 men, then proceeded to Puebla, and Scott's 
force, thus augmented, now numbered 10,276, of 


5tThe correspondence on this matter was published by the government, 
and will be found in U.S. Gort Doe., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, HL. Ex. 60, p. $13-31, 
955-113, 405-6, 975-6, Scott's anger was unbownled, as may be gathered from 
his note to Trist of May 20th, whose letters he describes as a ‘furrago of inso- 
lenee, conceit, and arrogance.’ and alls; If you were but armed with an am- 
Inlatory guillotine, you would be the personiiication of Dautun, Marat, and 
Se Just, all in one. fd., p. VOU. 
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whom 8,061 only were effectives, there being no less 
than 2,215 men on the sick-list.™ 


Commissioner Trist had followed the headquar- 
ters of the army, waiting for an opportunity to enter 
upon his mission, and finally sent the despatch for 
the minister of foreign relations through the British 
legation, the English minister readily acceding to his 
request in the matter. The conciliatory tone of the 
despatch met, however, with no better result than 
previous offers on the part of the United States to 
negotiate.* On June 22d, Minister Ibarra again 
informed the government at Washington that the 
decision on the affair in question rested with the 
Mexican congress, 

During this time no friendly intercourse had ex- 
isted between Scott and Trist. To both these offi- 
cers communications were addressed from Washington, 
animadverting upon their conduct, representing that 
the interests of the nation required their codperation 
and urging a reconciliation. But before the receipt 
of these despatches Trist addressed, June 25th, o 
letter to Scott,“ which smoothed the way to more 
friendly feelings, and henceforth the relations between 
the two were more cordial. 

About the time of this reconciliation, secret agents 
from Santa Anna arrived at Puebla. This leader, in 
spite of his disasters, had succeeded in establishing his 
authority. During the discussions in congress rclativo 
to negotiations for peace, that body, to avoid the respon- 
sibility, passed a resolution that it was the duty of the 


5 Scott's letter of July 25th. Jd., p. 1013, The arrival of Brigadier-gen- 
eral Pierce from Vera Cruz with about 2,00) more effectives was expected. 
Scott with this re@nforcement hoped to advance with 9,500 men after leaving 
a competent garrison at Puebla. Lh. 

8 The despatch was from James Buchanan, the secretary of state, who 
informed the Mexican minister of ‘Irist having been sent as a commissioner 
invested with full powers to concluile a treaty of peace. U.S. Govt or., 
Cong. 30, Ses, 1, Sen. Ex. 1, p. 38-40. 

The contents are not known, as the despatch conveying the copy was 
never received at the departincut of state. U.S. Govt Lov., Cung. 30, Ses 
1, H. Ex. 60, p. 830-1, 

Hur. Mex., Vou. V, 30 
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executive to make treaties, and that its functions were 
limited to the approval or disapproval of them. Santa 
Anna’s position was embarrassing, and he referred the 
matter to a council of general officers, who, equally 
afraid of consequences, avoided more direct advice 
than by expressing the opinion that another oppor- 
tunity should be afiurded Mexico of gaining a victory 
before proposals of peace should be entertained. 
Santa Anna adopted a course which presented to 
him a twofold result—success in negotiation, or a 
delay in the advance of the enemy which would be 
favorable to his own defensive preparations.* He pri- 
vately intimated to the American headquarters that if 
$1,000,000 were placed at his disposal, to be paid at 
the conclusion of peace, and $10,000 paid down, he 
would appoint commissioners. In the conferences 
which were held at Puebla on this proposition Scott 
advocated its acceptance. The question, however, 
whether the United States government would con- 
sent to have recourse to'the payment of the million 
as a bribe was a difficult one, and long discussed. 
Pillow was admitted into council, and raised objec- 
tions, but finally yielded to Scott's arguments. Santa 
Anna was accordingly apprised in cipher that his 
i 9a was accepted, and the $10,000 were dis- 
vursed from the secret-service money at Scott's dis- 
posal. When matters had gone thus far Santa Anna 
intimated that to enable him, in view of the existing 
fvclings at the capital, to appoint the commissioners 
for Mexico, it would be necessary for the American 
army to advance, and threaten the city by carrying 
one of the Mexican outworks. Whether Scott had 
full confidence in Santa Anna’s promises or not, he 
did not for one moment relax his preparations. 
Pierce had arrived at Vera Cruz, and Scott, aceord- 
ing to his previous plans, was waiting for his division 
to come up, Which would enable him to advance with 


3 Roa Pircena consilers that Santa Anna's only object in the proceedings 
to be narrated was simply to guin time. Mecuerdus, 290-7. 
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his full strength. Pierce left Vera Cruz on the 19th 
of July, and by the end of the month the American 
general proceeded to put in operation a new move- 
ment.* 

% These negotiations with Santa Anna appear to have terminated with the 
advance of the American army. Ripley cuters fully into this curious picee 


of diplomacy, which fully illustrates Santa Auna’'s cunning. War with Mex, 
ii. 143-70, 
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Tue arrival of General Pierce with reénforcements' 
enabled Scott to begin the long-meditated march upon 
the capital. The rarefied air of the table-land affected 
the men severely, and combined with climatic fevers, 
dysentery, and other causes to swell the sick-list at 
Puebla. The care of these as well as the city itself 
devolved upon Colonel Childs, with a few hundred 
men? This deduction made, left at the disposal 
of Scott about 11,200 men,’ with which force he set 
out from Puebla between the 7th and 10th of August, 
en echelon, leaving one short day’s march between 
each of the four divisions, under Worth, Twiggs, Pil- 
low, and Quitman, respectively.‘ 

1 Of 2,429 men, with which he had left Vera Cruz July 19, 1847. 

+ His reportin U. S. Govt Doc., Cong, 30, Ses. 1, Sen. Ex. 1, p. 471. Nearly 
700 of the sick died, 

* Not counting train-men and Mexican and army followers, Scott asserts 
that he left with only 10,738 rank and file. /d., 384. The Mexican version of 
Roa Bircena enumerates 40 pieces of artillery, 700 wagons and 500 laden 
mules. Recuerdos, 209. Gamboa, Jmpuq., 49, assumes over 6,000 horses and 
mules, and 1,100 wagons. Desertion assisted to reduce the force somewhat, 


as Manstield, Mex. War, 223, points ont. 
* Twiggs left on the first day, preceded by Harney’s cavalry ne His 
{ 408 
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Scott had naturally expected to meet with opposi- 
tion in crossing the range into the valley of Mexico, 
for here a very effective resistance could have been 
made with a small force; and he was not a little 
elated as he saw further evidence of the enemy’s neg- 
lect. The route followed was along the less elevated 
Rio Frio, north of the hoary-headed sentinels, Iztacci- 
huatl and Popocatepetl, at whose feet was verdure 
bright with flowers of a never-ending summer. With 
emotions not unlike to those that stirred the first in- 
truding Spaniards three centuries before, the. soldiers 
veldet themselves to the entrancing view from the 
summit of the pass. The contrast with the bleak 
ridges around lent to it the glamour of a terrestrial 
paradise, and, with senses quickened in the aroma-laden 
air, their eyes lingered on the winding lakes with 
azure skies reflected, on undulating fields and mead- 
ows bright with blossoms, on villages nestling in 
gleaming whiteness midst shady groves, and beyond 
on the checkered domes and fretted turrets of the 
foremost capital upon the continent. 

With far different feelings the Mexicans beheld 
the advance in its tortuous march along the slopes of 
volcanoes, extinct or slumbering within, but girdled 
without by a death-bearing cestus, marked by a 
broken gleam of bayonets, by the white-covered 
wagons and fluttering pennons. Many a patriot’s 
heart beat high with indignation at the sight of the 
invaders, while others felt a creeping fear akin to that 
of the spectators of yore at the winding march of 
pagan processions round the temple pyramids, from 
whose summits were to rise the agony shrieks of 
human victims and the fumes of blood. 


With his usual evanescent energy Santa Anna had 
bestirred himself to meet the threatening danger, by 


two brigades were commanded by Gen. Persifer Smith and Col. Riley; those 
of Worth by cols Garland and Clarke; Pillow’s by gens Cadwalader and 
Pierce; Quitman’s volunteers were mostly under Gen. Shields. Scott's Repts, 
31; Sonorense, Sept. 17, 1847. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR DEFENCE. 471 


placing Mexico in a state of defence as the coming 
centre of action. He reorganized the shattered forces, 
drilled recruits, threw up fortifications in every direc- 
tion, manufactured arms and ammunition, ae im- 
parted life to all and everything. Hercin he shone 
indeed as a good genius. And nobly did the people 
respond to his appeal, with hardly a murmur at his 
arbitrary levies of men and funds. Tt was an impos- 
ing spectacle, this rally to the defence of home, espe- 
cially after a long series of disasters to their best 
armies, with an inefficient government, a faction-torn 
congress, an empty treasury; with poor and scanty 
armament, and hardly a single Jeader in whom they 
could repose confidence. More volunteers presented 
themselves than ever before,’ mustering within a short 
time an army of fully 20,000 effective men, ana some- 
what over 100 pieces of ‘artillery. Several thousand 
more stood enrolled, and while not equipped as regu- 
lar soldiers, they served as auxiliaries in different 
capacities to swell the number.* It was like a gala- 
day at Mexico as these forces were reviewed and sent 
forth to their posts. Flowers in festoons covered the 
muzzles of the frowning guns, and bright cockades the 
breast heaving in enthusiastic response to the cliccrs 
around, and to the blossom showers and fluttering 
handkerchiefs of sciioritas smiling midst their tears. 

Profiting by experience, Santa Anna had resolved 
to await the enemy behind the lines with the main 
body, while two divisions, under Valencia and Al- 
varez, the latter consisting of cavalry, and each of 
about 4,000 men, advanced in the direction of Tez- 
cuco and Chalco respectively, prepared to fall upon 

$*Y los batallones contaron bajo sus banileras mas soldados que en cual- 
quiera otra épwen.’ Apuntes Hist, (uerra, 211, 

*A ministerial report of Aug. $0th shows a force of 20,210, incluling 8 
generals and 1,729 subordinate otlicers. Gamboa, Jayary., 51-2, gives dets ails 
swelling the number to 21,000, Santa Anna rednees the artillery tu 90 
pivces, Detall, 94, but there were many additional gun ecounted ag unservice- 
able. See also Roa fiircena, Recuerdos, wu. Ripley places the total foree, 

‘uceording to Mexican accounts,’ at over 36.00), War with Mer., ti. 161, 


and so docs Scott, Mem., 46, ete.; which Apuntes (ist, Guerra, 209, ale. 
clares indignantly to be ‘ una impostura,’ while acknowlerlying 104 usctul guns, 
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the flank and rear of the assailants whenever they 
should attack the intrenchments. Till then no con- 
flict was to be engaged in, save to harass the advance. 
The city itself possessed many natural advantages, 
which, with means and prudent generalship, might 
have rendered her wellnigh impregnable. The pre- 
vailing rains had transformed the surrounding lands, 
formerly covered by the now half-drained lake, into a 
marsh which presented almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles, especially on the east side. Approach was there- 
fore confined to the several raised causeways, notably 
the south-eastern or Vera Cruz road, the southern to 
Tlalpam and Acapulco, the western to Chapultepec 
and Toluca, and the northern to Guadalupe. Between 
these lay a number of minor or branch roads, espe- 
cially on the south and west, each protected more or 
less by barricades, lunettes, trous-de-loup, and wet 
ditches. Beyond rose a line of formidable outworks, 
centring on the north side upon the hills near Gua- 
dalupe, with a scoreof guns. The hill fortress of Cha- 
pultepec, two miles off, commanded the western roads 
of San Cosme and Belen, and the square-bastioned 
citadel of the city adjoined the latter gate. The 
southern approaches were defended by strong works 
at Churubusco and Mexicalcingo, nearly five miles 
from the city, and at San Antonio, still farther south; 
while the eastern were enfiladed by the impregnable 
rock known as El Pejion, now edvcoanded by the 
overflowing waters. The route between the lakes of 
Chaleo and Tezeuco was regarded as the only one 
practicable for the enemy, and although nature had 
assisted in protecting the eastern semicircle, the 
southern and south-eastern outworks received special 
attention. Between the southern and western points 
of the exterior line, however, lay a wide, open stretch, 
and the corresponding inner works were of no impor- 
tance; but it was supposed that this weak spot could 
be readily strengthened in case of need." 

1 For additional details, with plans of the works, see Apuntes [ist, Guerra, 
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The general plan of Santa Anna had undoubtedly 
its good features, but he counted too much on the 
efficiency of his subordinates, and on the readiness 
of the enemy to fall into his traps. On the other 
hand, it was a perilous feat for Scott to penetrate into 
the very heart of a strange country filled with patri- 
otic people, cut off by rocky barriers and vast plains, 
by deserts and fever-zones; and with the prospect, not 
of decisive battles, but of costly assaults or prolonged 
sieges, for which his force seemed wholly insufficient. 
But retreat appeared out of the question. Further- 
more, he was governed somewhat by jealousy of Tay- 
lor’s successes, and emboldened by the lack of unity 
in the opposing generals, by his own superior arms, 
and by the prestige of victory. 

Traitors stood ready here as elsewhere to disclose 
by-paths and gate-ways, and by the time Scott had 
gained Ayotla, after a march of five days, he possessed 
sufficient information to decide him to advance against 
the western side of the city. Reconnoissances toward 
El Pejion and Mexicalcingo convinced him further 
that to penetrate this outer line in this direction, along 
the narrow causeways, would prove both dangerous 
and costly; but as the route round the southern shore 
of Chalco was understood to be too difficult, without 
questioning this supposition, he prepared to break 
through by attacking Mexicalcingo. At the last mo- 
ment, however, General Worth, who had more pru- 
dently investigated the matter, produced a report 
which changed the plan in favor of a southern 
march, which was begun on August 15th. He took 


204-21; Mansfield’s Mex. War, 236-41; Ripley's War with Mez., ii. 177-84. To 
Gen, Robles was mainly due the strength of El Pefton. ‘The village of Santa 
Marta near by had been submissively evacuated and razed, Herrera assisted 
Santa Anna as second in command. The leading generals besides Valencia 
and Alvarez were Brayo, holding the southern line from San Antonio, Terres, 
Rangel, Perez, Leon, Rincon, Anaya, lately acting president, and ex-Presi- 
dent Salas, second to Valencia. Means for the detence were obtained partly 
by forced contributions, whereof Semmes, Campaign, 201 2, has preserved a 
imen list of apportionments. Of the million and half lately granted by 

the clergy, less than one tenth remained. Sanfa Anna, Apwl., 04. 
®Scottand Worth had quarrelled, and the former felt therefore less disposed 
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the lead, and reached Tlalpam on the second day, 
after a slight skirmish with Alvarez, who might 
readily have inflicted trouble and injury by harass- 
ing the enemy along the several defiles, encumbered 
as they were with heavy trains, while he possessed a 
flying corps of fully 4,000 men.° 

As soon as Santa Anna found that the Americans 
had changed their route, he threw his forces to the 
southern side, and hastened to strengthen its defences. 
Valencia’s northern army, embracing 4,000 of the 
most experienced soldiers in the country,” was or- 
dered from its post of observation at Tezcuco to San 

ngel. A preliminary examination caused Valencia 
to report against the occupation of either San Angel 
or Padierna, a point southward, by which the invaders 
might branch off toward Tacubaya; and as later in- 
dications led to the belief that they proposed to march 
straight along the main road upon San Antonio, he 
was ordered to fall back to Coyoacan. 

By this time Valencia’s views had expanded. He 
had lately made himself conspicuous by objecting to 
timid defence operations, and boasting that he knew 
how to crush the enemy. The bombast proved so 
contagious as to revive a proposal of investing him 
with the chief command. Santa Anna became alarmed, 


to accord credit for a discovery which exposed his own neglect. Srott's Mem., 
469. But Worth’s friends show that a council of generals held on the lth 
decided on the former plan, and declared that the less practicable route south 
of the lake should be tried merely by Worth’s lighter division for a rear move- 
ment, Lipley’s War with Mex., ii, 190-202. ‘The effort of Scott's friends to 
explain this plan as a mere feint iy further disproved by the testimony of 
Semmes, Campaign, 239-57, who joined Worth’s exploring party, and appends 
letters by Worth, Seott, and others. The chanze was fortunate for the 
Americans, for they might have become involved on the narrow and easily 
obstructed causeways, which afforded no facilities for operations, while forces 
from El Peiion could have harassed their rear, The reconnoissance round 
Mexicaleingo was declared to have been the most daring feat of the kind dur- 
ing the war, A partial movement was made in this direction to deceive the 
Mexicans, Peterson's Mil. Heroes, ii. 4; Arco Iria, Ang. 25, 1847. The 
northern route round Tezenco Luke was declared ditlicult, with its barren and 
wet lands ard its strong works. 

*The Americans say 6.000, while an official report records him only 2,762; 
but he had many irregular followers. Sanfa-Anna, Detall, 95, 106. 

19* Cinco mil veteranos,’ says Santa Anna. Jl., 04. In Apuntes Hist. 
Guerra, 228, this is reduced to 3,700, while Scott raises it as high as 7,000, 
U.S. Govt Voc,, Cong. 30, Ses. 1, Sen. Ex. 1, p. 303. 
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and hastened to send him aside with such force and 
instructions as should restrain his ambition. Valencia 
naturally chafed under this restraint. By reconsider- 
ing the situation, he was now induced to blunder into 
the very admirable conclusion that Scott would prob- 
ably not confine himself to the narrow front pre- 
sented by San Antonio and Churubusco, but attempt 
at least a flank movement by way of Padierna. By 
selecting a good position here he might check this 
movement, and certainly distract the enemy’s opera- 
tions by threatening his rear. The mancuvre prom- 
ised in any case to promote the main point, his reputa- 
tion for zeal, dash, and sagacity, while even a moderate 
success would so buoy his schemes as to land him per- 
haps in the presidential seat. He accordingly refused 
to withdraw to Coyoacan. Santa Anna’s fury was 
mingled with suspicions; but as he had not the means 
to enforce compliance, and dared not remove him lest 
he should expose his own jealousy and lack of judgment. 
and provoke a mutiny, he had to yield." 

Meanwhile Valencia had moved his entire force, 
with 22 guns, to the eastern slope of the hill known as 
Padierna or Contreras, which commanded the debouché 
of the only direct route between the roads to San 
Antonio and San Angel; a route leading over a pedre- 
gal, or lava-bed, lashed as it seemed into broken bil- 
lows of stone, and most diflicult to cross, The posi- 
tion, by no means the best, was protected in front bya 
rugged ravine, and by three low breastworks, with a 
detached lunette on the right; but it could be enfiladed 
from any direction, especially the summit of the hill, 
which remained most unaccountably neglected. 

The objections which led Scott to turn from the 
eastern approach to Mexico applied in a measure to 
an advance along the Tlalpam road, for a direct as- 
sault on San Antonio must involve a heavy sacrifice. 


_ ™*Bajo su responsabilidad,’ as he explains, Aprl., 97, although the assent 
is not so worded, See corresponlence between Valencia and Alcorta, the 
minister of war, in Rel, Causas, 20 Ag., 1S47, 13-28. 
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He therefore resolved to turn this position by crossing 
the pedregal and thus disconcert the garrisons by a rear 
movement, opening at the same time the way toward 
the Chapultepec line, as the weakest. The task of 
making a road was assigned to Pillow’s division, 
guarded by Twiggs, the former being authorized to 
join forces and drive Valencia from his position if he 
proved troublesome. The latter, who had already 
feebly contested the ground with the reconnoitring 
party,” was not slow in opening fire, and Pillow prov- 
ing equally prompt in accepting the challenge, the 
conflict began early in the afternoon of August 19th. 
Valencia’s skirmishers were driven from the pedregal 
and beyond the rancho Padierna into the camp, and 
two light batteries were planted to cover an assault 
by Smith’s brigade. So murderous, however, was the 
fire from the heavier metal of the intrenchments that 
the batteries were practically silenced, and the bri- 
gade had to fall back for shelter. Another brigade was 
sent to its aid; but now occurred a diversion of which 
the Mexicans took advantage for a spirited sally, dur- 
ing which they recaptured the rancho, although hold- 
ing it only for a time. 

he diversion was caused by the approach of Santa 
Anna, on the road from San Angel, at the instance of 
the insubordinate Valencia, with a force of not less 
than 6,000." Anticipating some such movement, Pil- 
low had, at the opening of the conflict, despatched 
Riley’s brigade to occupy San Gerénimo, a village 
situated midst fields and orchards on a small plateau 
one mile north-west of the intrenchments. iis ob- 
ject was also to operate on the flank and rear of the 
latter; and this soon occupied his exclusive attention, 


™ Under Capt. Lee, on the 18th. A simultaneous reconnoissance toward 
San Antunio resulted singularly enough in the death of Capt. Thornton. The 
otlicer whose capture on the Rio Grande had been the proximate cause of war 
was the first to fall on penctrating to the heart of the country, He had been 
exoncrated by the court-martial. Lipley's War with Mez., ii. 210. 

% And 5 guns, as admitted in Santa Anna’s despatch to Valencia. Rel. 
Cansas, 28. Barcena reduces the figures to 4,000 and Americans swell it to 
12,000. 
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for Valencia’s cavalry displayed great acti 
cially while led by General Frontera, who fell mo 
wounded during one of the charges. It was conse- 
quently fortunate for the Americans that the failuro 
of the front assault induced Pillow to send against the 
rear another brigade under Cadwalader. This arrived 
at San Gerénimo just in time to check, bya bold dem- 
onstration, the advance of Santa Anna, who there- 
upon contented himself with forming in line upon the 
rising ground, about half a mile north of Cadwalader’s 
position. His cvident course was to promptly attack 
the far inferior column before him, which for that 
matter stood between two fires, with Valencia’s cay- 
alry and other available support in the rear. Instead 
of this, he allowed the precious time to pass, fuming 
and sneering at the advices transmitted fy Valens 
which magnified into overwhelming victories the ad- 
vantages so far gaincd. Scott, on the other hand, 
hastened to send additional reénforeements to San 
Gerénimo, thus averting the danger and snatching the 
prospects of victory from his opponent. By this time 
night had set in, and withit the usual showers during 
this season, which tended to close operations for the 
day. 

K drenching rain causcd Santa Anna to return to 
the quarters at San Angel.“ What his next attempt 
would be, it was difficult to say; for “in view of the 
impending rout,” he observes, “I ordered General 
Valencia that same night to spike his gunsand retreat 
to San Angel.” This message reached the latter in 
the midst of a general and noisy celebration of the 
Amcrican defeat, attended by a lavish distribution 
of preferments among the officers, Valencia having 
with great foresight reduced to documentary form a 
glowing account of his triumph, well calculated to 

14 He had labored from 5 F. M., when he claimed to have arrived in front 
of San Gerénimo—others say an hour or more earlier—in vain search for 
route by which to break beta, to Valencia’s camp. He left the cavalry 


and infantry in the field, exposed to the ‘ tempestad horrorosa,’ to be rejoined 
in the worning for auction on the morrow. Defull, 95-9, 
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promote his schemes against Santa Anna.” That 
similar designs influenced the latter may readily be 
supposed. A council of officers supported Valencia 
in an indignant refusal to obey the order of the gen- 
eral-in-chief, which implied an exchange of victory 
for demoralizing defeat, that left the way of the en- 
emy open to Mexico. No, they would rather perish 
with the whole army.” Nevertheless, the abandon- 
ment of his advantage by Santa Anna cast a gloom 
over the hitherto festive camp. 

Santa Anna’s retreat was not observed by the 
invaders, who passed the night in preparations for 
the morrow. FPersifer Smith had assumed com- 
mand” at San Gerénimo, and had planned a night 
attack upon the exposed rear of Valencia’s camp, 
with three brigades, leaving a fourth to check the 
vanished forces of Santa Anna, and a fifth to mask 
the movement by active demonstrations in front. He 
set out shortly after midnight, groping his way in the 
dark through the forest and along the slopes, favored 
to some extent by the patter of the rain and the 
whistling wind. he need for caution and silence, 
and the difficulties of the imperfectly known route, 
delayed the march; and it was not till dawn that he 
found himself in position, just behind the brow of the 
neglected summit. The brigade in front had already 
engaged the Mexicans, and protected by the din, he 
could reload the wet arms and arrange for the as- 
sault. Meanwhile Valencia discovered the advance, 
and turned two guns to assist in checking it; but the 


4 «El enemigo ha sufrido una pérdida espantosa,' he writes, Text in Rel. 
Causes, 27. Tho final order to spike the guns appears to have como after 
midnight, a previous despatch, arriving at 9 P. M., having vainly urged him 
to jrin Santa Anna's forces in front of San Gerdénimo, Jd., 28-9. Even Roa 
Barcena, who generally sccks to shivld Santa Auna, cannot refrain from 
pointing out that it was far easier for him to reach Padierna than for the 
other to Lreak through, He blames bis conduct throughont this transaction, 
and siates that he began the retreat at 7 r. a1. Recuerdos, 331-6; ‘ como aban- 
done criminal,’ adds A punt, ist, Geerra, 240, Americans, Ripley's War with 
Mew, ii. 210 1, and others, freely stamp the act as savoring of treachery, 

Wel, Crenaeta, 28, 

¥ Couveded by Shields, who ranked higher, 
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Americans lost no further time. Riley took the lead, 
followed by Cadwalader from the western rear, while 
Smith supported them by a northern flank movement. 
On gaining the summit one blinding volley was deliv 
ered, and then, regardless of the sweeping fire in re- 
sponse, they rushed down the hill with deafening 
slicaiiee Riley’s men entered the camp almost ina 
Lody, with bayonets and clubbed muskets driving 
the cavalry in disorder upon the infantry. The con- 
fusion was increased by the stampede of train-mules 
and the shrieks of terrified women. The soldiers, 
disheartened by Santa Anna’s abandonment, were 
further demoralized by the sudden disappearance of 
Valencia. With such acknowledgment of defeat the 
less responsible subordinates, many of them enrolled 
by force, could not be blamed for following so conta- 
glous an example. The efforts of a few men like Ex- 
president Salas to rally the fleecing proved of no 
avail amidst the turmoil. Within a quarter of an 
hour the camp was taken, and the fight turned into 
pursuit and slaughter, wherein shared the troops in 
front as well as those at San Gerdnimo, that blocked 
the main exit from the ravines. The road to Mexico 
was strewn with dead for over a wile. 

Thus ended the battle of Padierna, which involved 
the destruction of the foremost military division of 
the army, so far as veterans were concerned; with 
the loss of nearly 700 in killed, 813 prisoners, includ- 
ing four generals, besides 22 pieces of brass ordnance, 
700 pack-mules, and a large quantity of small arms 
and stores.” The Americans suffered comparatively 

Scott's despatch of Aug, 25th, in U.S. Govt Doc., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, Sen. 
Ex. 1, p. 308, ‘The Americans claim to have lost comparatively few—not over 
60 in killed and wounded ‘ou the spot,’ that is, excluding the casualties of the 
preceding day, Smith swells the capture to 1.590, /d., pp 329, Koa Biireena, 
Reene ed: W estimates the Americun loss at 300. Tn Ayant, Hist, Guerre, 
250-42, are additional details of Mexican etforts, whereof Salas, as uext in 
command to Valencia, claims his share in a report of tue 28d, ited, Cursia, 
29-30. Bustamante alludes to defective animunition as one cause of defeat. 
Mem, Hist. Mex., Ms., viic Litt Zu, viii, I 20; dd, Taeasion, 101-2, 


105-19; Miario, Rxeat,, Mex, MS. 47 et sey. The captured generaly were 
Salas, Blanco, Mendoza, and Garcia, Tle leaders of the five Amerian 
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little, owing to the rapidity of their movements. The 
disaster, moreover, left the way open to Mexico, 
toward its weakest point; with the additional ad- 
vantage to the enemy of turning the dangerous south- 
ern outworks, although Scott neglected this oppor- 
tunity. 

And now for a way among the discomfited officers 
to shift the responsibility each from his own shoul- 
ders. As Valencia prudently kept aloof,” Santa 
Anna could direct the torrent of indignation against 
him for atime. Salas again sought to extol himself 
at. the expense of Torrejon, the cavalry leader. 


Santa Anna claims to have been preparing to ad- 
vance toward Padierna when fugitives Eeoustt him 
news of the disaster. He at once fell back on Churu- 
busco, ordering Bravo, who commanded the line at 
San Antonio, to retire also toward the capital. These 
movements were timely, for the Americans were com- 
ing up in hot pursuit. Worth’s division, which had 
occupied Coapan a short distance in advance of the 


brigades were Smith, Riley, and Cadwalader in the rear, Pierce in front, 
and Shiclds at San Gerénimo, Semmes, Campaign, 260, 279, condemns the 
fight on the 19th as a needless waste of blood, and attributes to Smith's plans 
and execution the victory of the 20th; and Ripley, Warwith Mez., ii, 206, 
305, etc., claims for Pillow the chief credit, while objecting to Scott's orders 
for roal-making in face of the intrenchments. Their quibbles rest on inade- 
quate reasons, however. It appears conceded that the pedrezal had to ba 
crossed, and evidently by the path followed, in order to avoid a costly front 
attack on the southern outworks, This crossing became the more necessary 
after Santa Anna's advance, so as to prevent a junction of Mexican forces in 
the rear, The crossing led unavoidably to a contlict with Valencia, which 
avain demanded the movement to his rear conducted by Smith, but for which 
tiley hail paved the way on the preceding afternoon. As for the Mexican 
plaus, Valencia undoubtedly took the right course in secking to check the 
flank movement by Padierna; but this dues not excuse his disobedience and 
many blunders, such as neglecting his rear, the summit of the hill, the pedre- 
gal with its excellent skirmishiny ground, and so forth. Still the cause for 
defeat lics primarily in Santa Anna's retreat, Mansfiekl shows that the 
actual contlict began at 6 A. M. and laste:l 17 minutes; by 8 A.M. pursuit 
was over. Mer, War, 255, 260. Scott asserts that 4,500 Americans were 
engaged, Mem, ii, 451, See also Gwahua, Zinpuy., 41-7, condemning Santa 
Anna; Rayon, Averlio, BV-112; Bice Univ, x. 16-13, ete.; Mex. War, by 
English Soblivr, 234-W; Jenkins’ Mex. War, 334-73; /arrison’s Battle-silda, 
374-0; MeSherru, El Puchero, 71-8), 

Santa Anna threatencd to shoot him. He collected some fugitives and 
issued from ‘Tuluca a partial deieuce, Ava Burcena, ubi sup., 341-2, 
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headquarters and depét at Tlalpam, and was thence 
threatening San Antonio, received orders to carry it. 
As a direct attack would iuvolve a heavy loss of men 
and time, Worth resolved to turn it by a sweep to 
the left through the eastern fringe of the pedregal. 
This was executed by Clarke’s brigade, and so rapidly 
that, although Bravo was already retreating in obe- 
dicnce to orders, the Americans gained upon him 
and cut his column in two, compelling the rear part 
to abandon the narrow causeway and seck safety across 
the meadows, castward, with the loss of several guns 
on the way as well as at San Antonio. Beyond, tow- 
ard Churubusco, all was confusion—cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, all rushing onward midst the rumble of 
trains, the mad plunge of spurred horses, the yell of 
drivers and arrieros, the frantic shouts and gesticula- 
tions of officers, and the groans of the wounded; while 
behind pressed the foe, halting only for a moment to 
take more deadly aim, and then pressing forward over 
the dead and dying to swell the horrid heap. 

Meanwhile, the other divisions were pursuing the 
fugitives from Padierna along the road through San 

ngel and Coyoacan, driving Santa Anna’s columns 
into the midst of Bravo's retreating men, and so in- 
creasing the disorder upon the causeway near Churu- 
busco that a large amount of war-stores had to be 
abandoned in order to let the troops pass, the aban- 
doned trains serving toe some extent for shelter.” 
The promptness of the Americans in following up 
the advantage at Padierna proved of value to them, 
for they not only made inroads on Mexican artillery 
and ammunition, and broke one of their columns, 
but interrupted defence preparations at the next secne 
ofaction, Forcmost among the pursuers was Clarke's 
sixth regiment of infantry, which, at 11 a. a. on Au- 
gust 20th, began the battle of Churubusco. 


‘Santa Anna previno no pasara por ¢l Puente ningun carro, hasta que 
lo verificase la tropa...yesto did ligar 4 la pérdida de tantas municiones,’ ob- 
serves the Apuut, dlist, Guerra, 245, as oue feature of the lel arrangement. 
Pillow turnes from Coyoacin eastward to assist in cutting olf Bravo's retreat. 

usr. Mex., Vou. V, SL 
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‘Lhis was the name of a small village on the south- 
ern causeway, lying on slightly elevated ground about 
1,200 feet south of the streamlet Churubusco, which 
flows eastward into Xochimileo Lake. Its central 
feature was the massive stone convent of San Pablo, 
nearly square, with crenellated walls for musketry 
and unfinished parapets, surrounded by an outer wall 
which constituted a regular field-work, with embra- 
sures and platforms for cannon, and especially strong 
toward the south. It was held by General Rincon 
with about 1,400 men and seven guns.” Intent mainly 
on the inner line of the capital, Santa Anna urdered 
Rincon to maintain himself at this point to the last, 
keeping back the enemy, while he sought refuge with 
the main army across the river, deploying a portion 
to the left, and the rest behind the artificially elevated 
banks, which, with their rows of maguey, offered an 
excellent rampart. At the bridge by which the high- 
way crosses the river was a scientifically constructed 
work, well bastioned and curtained, with wet ditches 
and platforms for heavy metal; but the line in front 
was obstructed by the stalled trains, which served 
the enemy for a screen. The total strength of the de- 
fenders at and bchind Churubusco was estimated at 
from 9,000 to 27,000.% 


Santa Anna’s plan, as we have seen, was to let the 


Twiggs’ report claims to have captured with Rincon 104 officers, 1,155 
men, and 7 guns, U. §. Covt Doe., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, Sen. Ex. 1, p. 324-5, to 
which must be added dead and fugitives. In the Apunt. List, Guerra, 251-2, 
this brave force is classed as 650 badly armed peasants, with 6 picces of 
metal, Roa Bireena gives its composition, Aeeuerdos, 353,n3 chictly guardia 
nacional de Independencia and Bravos, with some American deserters, ete, 
Semmes, Cunyrega, 234, leaves the impression that only 3 guns were planted 
inside the walls; while in Ripley's War with Mex, 256, the San Antonio road, 
1. ia said, could be swept by its 7 pieces, 

# Five, saya Apunt. Iist, Guerra, 252. 

# Arnericans say Chal recufurcements came from the city, while Sante Anna 
en others intimate rather that troops wero sent into it. Scott estimates tho 
Mexican forces roand Churubusco at 27,000. U.S. Gort Doe., ubi sup., p. 310. 
Roa Baircena, holding to his first basis of 20,000, and deducting the losses by 
Valencia and Bravo, estimates that the forve could not have execeded 9,000. 
Reenerdos, 375-6. But we have seen that a large number of irregular troops 
at least can be added. The Americans ho placed at not less than 8,000, after 
codneting the mea left at Padierna and at the depot of Tlalpam. See note 5, 
tis chapter, 
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enemy exhaust themselves by butting against the 
eutworks of the capital. Although the strongest 

oints had been turned, accident assisted him in draw- 
ing them toward his best remaining strongholds; and 
Scott, adhering evidently to the long-exploded tactics 
of never leaving a fort in the rear, allowed himself to 
be carried away. He should have called to mind 
Napoleon’s maxim to avoid doing what the enemy 
desired. The victory of Padierna had opened tlic 
way toward Tacubaya and to several intermediate 
roads, unprotected by outworks, and with weak inner 
defences. Scott was sufficiently well informed of this 
to venture in all confidence to avoid the isolated out- 
works of Churubusco, so far from the capital, espe- 
cially as he did not need or intend to use the road 
which it protected. The acquisition of Churubusco 
was valucless, and the expenditure of time and blood 
upon it a waste.” It must be conceded, however, 
that the details of the attack, left mainly to the judg- 
ment of subordinate generals, were well outlined and 
managed, with slight exceptions. 

The task of engaging and carrying the convent was 
aSsigned to Twiggs’ division. Worth was left to 
pursue his advance along the southern road, leading 
to the river line defended by the main army, and por- 
tions of Pillow’s and Quitman’s divisions were sent to 
codperate by a movement against Santa Anna’s rear. 
Twiggs directed the brigades of Smith and Riley to 
occupy the ground in front and to the left of the 
convent respectively, assisted by a ficld-battery. The 
position could have been improved, for it left them ex- 
posed toa galling fire that opened wide gaps in tlic 
ranks and obliged the battery to retire after a while 
with heavy loss; yet the infantry maintained its 
ground well, even within seveuty yards of the con- 
vent, sheltered to some extent from the incessant 
fusillade by obstructions which proved of no avail, 


Roa Bircena, Recuerdos, 347-8, points out some of these blunders on 
Scott's part. 
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however, against the heavier metal. The convent 
scemed a very volcano, enfolded in a dense cloud, and 
rumbling with the roar of artillery and rattle of mus- 
ketry, the warning toncs of messengers speeding forth 
on bloody trails, midst flashes of fire that lighted the 
scene as lizhtaing-rays the storm. Bey ond, along 
the distant hills rolled the echo of the thunder, rever- 
berating in ever-feebler accents until it died in whis- 
pered moans; fading hke the broken canopy of smoke 
that drifted in lazy indifference toward the icy suw- 
mits of Iztaccihuatl. 

Although the convent figured as centre point, the 
main effort of Scott was directed against the forces 
behind Rio Churubusco, in front and rear. The lat- 
ter important movement was intrusted to the brigades 
of Shields and Pierce, which passed from Coyoacan 
north toward Portales, to turn the right flank of the re- 

serve; but it was not undertaken with suflicient force,” 
tor here stood the flower of the Mexican army, with 
the advantage of position. Santa Anna responded, 
moreover, by a prompt counter-advance, directing the 
cavalry to outilank the Americans, and compelling 
them to change the manceuvre to a more direct at- 
tack. This broke against the firm lines of the Mexi- 
cans, who sent the columns back staggering and in 
disorder. They quickly formed anew, however, to 
charge again and again. But in vain; their opponents 
repulsed every effort, and inflicted a terrible havoc 
with their steady fire, the Palmetto regiment alone 
leavine half its humber on the field. And now the 
Mexicans, elated with success, pressed closer. The 
situation was becoming critical, and Shiclds sent a hur- 
ried appeal for aid. Just then a ery of alarm rose to 
the rear of Santa Anna’s position, the prelude to a 
new phase of battle. 

Worth’s two brigades under Clarke and: Garland, 
assisted by Pillow’s brigade under Cadwalader, had 


© The direct opposing force heing 4,000 infantry, supported by 3,000 cav- 
ality. Mawsyitd’s Mes, Wer, 207, 
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been directing their attention mainly to the river 
dikes with their téte de pont, soon recognized as the 
key to the position. The sixth regiment tried at the 
outset to follow Santa Anna’s retreating men into 
this stronghold; and it might have succeeded but 
for a well-direeted cannonade from the convent side, 
which made it recoil in confusion. Support was near, 
however; and now began more cautious operations; for 
the batteries of the téte de pont stood prepared to 
hold their own, under the management too of the San 
Patricios, composed of Irish deserters, who sought in 
religious sympathy an excuse for turning traitors. 
The stalled trains afforded a protection against their 
raking volleys, however, and enabled Cadwalader to 
penetrate to a point between the bridge and the con- 
vent, and cut a valuable connection, while the other 
brigades deployed to the right and along the dikes. 
After nearly two hours of ineffectual firing and charg- 
ing, a part of Clarke’s force managed to cross thie 
river sume distance east of the téte de pont and 
fall upon its rear. At the same time another section 
made a dash across the ditch in front, and climbing 
over the wall pell-mell, without ladders, carricd the 
works at the point of the bayonct. A stream of men 
now poured over the bridge, driving the foremost lines 
in disorder upon the main columns of Santa Anna. 
Without an attempt to press the advantage gained on 
the right, and without an effort at a rally, the latter 
abandoned resistance and turned in flight toward the 
city walls, with the Americans in close pursuit, among 
them the lately almost overwhclined brigades of 
Shiclds and Pierce. 

But there are stancher officers than Santa Anna, 
who know how to join patriotic soldiers in redeeming 
the national honor. The convent still holds forth in 
stern defiance, its stout handful at bay, single-lane: 
against superior numbers, and even venturing on futile 
sallics. But the flight of the reserve precipitates its 


76 Under capts Hoffman, Walker, and Brovks. 
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fall. Leaving pursuit to others, some of Worth’s men 
hasten to direct against the convent the heavy guns 
at the téte de pont from which they had suffered so 
severely, together with a hitherto silenced battery of 
their own. This sudden attack from the side least 
protected has a startling effect on the garrison, al- 
ready disheartened by their apparent abandonment 
for sacrifice, and by the failing ammunition, which 
is causing a sensible abatement in the cannonade.” 
Rincon and his second, Anaya, lately acting president, 
observe the danger, and rushing forward midst the 
men, they cheer them on to fresh efforts, joining per- 
sonally in directing the artillery, regardless of the 
raking cross-fire. But the brigades in front and on 
the left take advantage of the diversion to renew their 
exertions, and soon Smith’s men follow up with a 
charge which gains the parapet and holdsit. Another 
bound, and on to slaughter. Just then the white flag 
is raised; the futility of resistance is admitted. In- 
stantly there is a hush, as the smoke lifts and dissi- 
pates in curling wreaths.* 

The conflict still rages in the distance. The pur- 
suers have reached La Candelaria beyond, slashing 
and thrusting at the straggling mass of fugitives. 
They already approach the battery protecting the 
gates of San Antonio Abad, so close upon their hecls 
as to be prepared to enter with the Mexicans. Just 
then is heard the bugle sounding the recall. They 

7 The Apunt, Hist, Guerra, 255-6, declares that hy the time of surrender 
the guns couk! not be supplied at all. The charge is made of treason in con- 
nection With the manufacture and supply of ammunition, Semmes attributes 
the stoppaye to the artillerists being driven from their post by the firmg in 
the rear. Campaign, 200, 

* "The fight here had lasted from 10.45 A.M. tiL3.30 p. xt. Roa Bireeva, 
Reewrdoa, 308, ‘Twenty minutes after the téte ce pont fell, adils Seott, 
Mem, 490. Twigys received the surrender of 3 geucrals, incon, Anaya, 
awl Arellana, 101 other officers, 1,155 men, 7 gans, and other material. U.S. 
Gort Doc., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, Sen. Ex. 1, p, 824-5. The dead numbered 136 and 
the wounded 09, including most of the artillerists. Moa Birecna, Recuerdos, 
305, ‘The San Vatricio deserters are said to have ‘polled down the white flag 
of surrender no less than three times,’ Letter in New York Courier; M 
WAUs Mex. War, 267. Capt. I. M. Sinith, who led the assault, a 


Pelt, Wimecelf unfurled the white ts Vatayed his men om seciag the con- 
diivn of alisirs, Apont, det. Gore, 207, 
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halt and yield the vantage, all save a few blinded by 


excitement. It isa small band of dragoons, led by 
Captain Kearny. The battery opens upon them, 
but they heed it not. They spring from the saddle 
and across the ditch; the Mexicans turn, and, half 
cut in pieces, the band falls back. The battle is 
over.” 

its result was a demoralization among the defenders, 
with the temporary disorganization of their army, 
placing the capital tor the time at the mercy of the 
victors. Scott places the Mexican losses at 4,000 
killed and wounded and 3,000 captives, including 213 
officers, among them eight generals, of whom two were 
ex-presidents; also 37 picces of artillery and a large 
amount of small arms and stores. For his own side 
he admits 139 dead and 876 wounded, including 76 
officers.” These casualties include the losses at Pa- 
dierna, Scott embracing the day’s operations under five 
victories, Padierna, San Antonio, Churubusco Con- 
vent, the téte de pont, and Shields’ charge—a rather 
fanciful effort with wlich to draw attention from his 
several blunders, notably after the actual battle.” 

It is affirmed by Santa Anna that the victors 
might have taken the capital by following up their 
advantage during the pursuit or for some time after, 


® Kearny lost an arm, and Major Mills, a volunteer on this occasion, fell 
as he reached the pate. Scott's Mem., 496, In Apunt, Hist. Guerra, 247, 
an officer is allowed to penctrate on horseback through an opening in the 
wall; and Santa Anna, /rfa/l, 101, relates that an oflicer was captured and 
treated with great consideration by him because of his valiant resolution to 
take Santa Anna's life or«lic, A mounment was subsequently erected at Churu- 
busco over the remains of Pefiiiuri and Martinez de Castro, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves at. the convent, and pensions and honors were bestowed 
on Rincon’s valiant band. See further, Bastamante, Mem. Mist. Mex, MS., 
vii, 216-17, viii, 35-43; Ji, Invasion, MS., 143-7; MeSherry, Bl Puchero, 
81-8; Mayer's Mex. Astec., i, 306-9; Parez, Dice., i. 493-7, ii. 459-67; Ray- 
on, Aseilio, 74-112, 245-64; Gonsales, Discurso, 1-8, 

# Besides some missing. U.S. Gort Doe.,as above, p. 813-14, 384. Ripley, 
Wear with Mex., ii. adds a list of leading otlivers. Worth suffered must, 
his casualties being 349, although Shields’ loss of 240 was relatively highest; 
Twiggs bad about 200 hers de combat and Pillow nearly 200. Seonmes' Cam- 
paign, 293, 296. Roa Barcena, Recnerdos, 371-4, oilers no important objve- 
tions, nor do other Mexican writers, Santa Anna, Lefall, 11, vaguely 
alludes to the loss of more tham one third of the army aud half of the best 
artillery. 

* Semmes’ Campaign, 293, 
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for no organized resistance could have been offered; 
all was disorder among the soldiers as well as citi- 
zens. The American general returned most uncon- 
cernedly to the headquarters at Tlalpam, surrender- 
ing his advantages and giving Santa Anna time to 
recover himself. Scott explains his extraordinary con- 
duct by saying that he, as well as Trist, “had been 
admonished by the best friends of peace against pre- 
cipitation: lest by wantonly driving away the gov- 
ernment and others, dishonored, he might scatter the 
elements of peace, excite a spirit of national despera- 
tion, and thus indefinitely postpone the hope of accom- 
modation.”* He also pleads humane considerations, 
which, if sincere, are creditable enough to the man, 
but hardly to the general, in his precarious position, 
to sacrifice one tenth of his small force for an object 
of questionable value, and then, neglecting to secure 
the prize, to be compelled to do his work over again. 
33*Si cl enemigo repite su ataque como yo lo esperaba, seguramente ocupa 

la capital sin mucha resistencia.’ And Scott writes that after the Mexican 
army was beaten at Churubusco, ‘the feebler defences at the gates of the city 
—four miles off—could not, as was well known to both parties, delay the vic- 

tors an hour.’ Keport 32, in U. 8. Gort Doc., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, Sen. Ex. 1, 

. 30. 

Bfd., p. 314, He adds in his Jfem., 498, an explanatory note that an as- 
sault on the city by day would have involved a loss ‘danzerously great '— 
which is contradictory to his otticial report—and by night the carnage among 
the citizens, their women and children, would have been frightful, az well as 
pillage, for the soldiers conld not be controlled, and time could not be lost 
in making prisoners, Mansfield commends this christian magnanimity. Life 
Neott, 433-4; but Ripley, Semmes, Kendall, Bittles af Mex, cud others, natu- 
rally condemn him from a military standpoint. Semmes claims for his fa- 
vorite, Worth, the chief glory of the victory, by carrying the téte de pont, 
which led to the defeat of Santa Anna and the fall of the convent; but he 


also says that Worth called the halt at La Candelaria, when the city might 
have been carried by following up the advautaze. C’mpaiyn, 290-1, 
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TRIOTIC UPRISING, 


Wiruiy the walls of Mexico all was panic and con- 
fusion. The very stillness following the battle had 
cast an ominous chill upon the people, which spread 
with the creeping shades of night and the threatening 
clouds—a fitting pall for the scattered slain. None 
knew but that the Yankees might be stealing up in 
the darkness, or lurking beneath the walls; and the 
bugle-sound of the retreating bands, now growing 
fainter in the distance, might fall with startling blasts 
before the coming dawn. There was relief, therefore, 
in the patter of the rain, in the calls of stalking sen- 
tries, and in the excitement of preparations for de- 
fence, with the hurrying adjutants bearing orders, the 
tramp of marching regiments, and the bustling noise 
of sapper parties. Santa Anna was the guiding spirit. 
With all his blunders and failures, he was still the 
only one to whom the people could turn, with his 
energy and tact, his resolution and ability for pro- 


viding means and organization. 
(489) 
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The following morning saw the enemy moving 
toward the south-west, Worth’s division occupying 
Tacubaya, Pillow’s Mixcoac, and Twiggs’ San Angel, 
Quitman’s still remaining at Tlalpam, where it hac 
obtained a share in the success by checking the cav- 
alry division. The orders to its leader were to cut the 
American lines, and he hastened to execute them by 
an imposing demonstration at a sufficient distance to 
avoid the disorderly effect. of bullets; and under cover 
of this another less valuable officer was sent with a 
small body to taunt the garrison with a bold though 
momentary sweep at nearer range, which involved the 
expenditure of a certain amount of powder. The 
closer approach of the Americans reminded Santa 
Anna of the absolute nccd for a suspension of hostili- 
ties in order to recuperate; but after having by his 
inefficient manceuvres added to the list of disasters, 
he naturally feared to expose himself still further by 
appearing as a supplicant. He had already induced 
among others the British consul-general to sound 
Scott concerning the proposal made at Puebla; and 
this official willingly accepted the task, influenced 
thereto by his jealousy of the Americans. He found 
it easy to play upon the weaknesses of a stubborn and 
conceited general, and convince him that by pressing 
his advantage he might drive away the government, 
rouse national despair, and dispel the prospects for 
a near and glorious peace. Already predisposed in 
favor of some such measure, Seott sent a proposal tu 
open negotiations.’ This pleased Santa Anna; for 
it left his opponent in the apparent position of beg- 
ging for an armistice. His spirit rose accordingly, 
and Minister Alcorta received instructions to signify 
in a tone of condescension that the president would 
listen to the proposal.? 


1 A modification of a harsher note prepared during the preceding evening 
demanding the surrender of the capital, Santa Auna, on his side, had 
lowed his representative to urge an armistice fur burying the dead—but oaly 
in non-commiital verhal farny. 

*santa Anna fails not to reproduce this documentary proof of his clever- 
ness, in Drtall, 102-4. 
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Santa Anna’s hesitation was proof in itself of the 
popular feeling against peace, in the country if not at 
the capital. He himself was guided wholly by the po- 
litical vane, swayed especially now by party agitation; 
and he stood prepared for anything that could pro- 
mote his own ambitious schemes, regardless of stip- 
ulations and rules, however solemn. He _ boasted 
loudly that the suspension of hostilities was accepted 
by him merely to prepare for fresh combats,’ and 
that he would willingly serve in a subordinate capacity 
for the defence of his country. In short, he stood 
ready as hitherto to sacrifice his life upon its altar. 

The conditions for the armistice, arranged on August 
22d,‘ prohibited as usual either army from strengthen- 
ing its position or force, permitted the Americans freely 
to obtain supplies, save in arms and ammunition, and 
provided for an exchange of prisoners on equal terms.* 

his was ratified on the following two days, greatly to 
the chagrin of the majority in the American army: 
some moved by a thirst for spoils, others by a de- 
sire for glory, while a more rillecliter class regretted 
the surrender of evident military advantages, with- 
out a single guarantee to bind a man so wily and un- 
scrupulous as Santa Anna.? Even Mexican opponents 


3See intercepted correspondence with the ex-minister Rejon, wherein is 
alided that the justice of the Mexican cause demanded that overtures shoul 
be listened tu. Scmmes’ Campaign, 302-4, Ripley, War with Mex,, ii, 332, 
believes he personally tlesired peace, See also U. S. Govt Doc., Cong. 50, 
Ses. 1, Sen. Ex. 65, p. 445. 

* By generals Mora y Villamil and Quijano for Mexico, and by the Amer- 
ican generals Quitman, Smith, aud Pierce. 

* Art. Sat tirst demanded the evacuation of Chapultepec as a guarantee, 
but Scott was induced to yiekl the point to Mexican pride. American resi- 
dents were allowed to return to their business. Intercourse with Vera Cruz 
had to be protected by Mexico, Arts 11-14 provided for Mexican rights in 
places occupied by Americans; aml 15-16 for the ratification of the armistice, 
fd.,H. Exod, p. 356. An account of foraging is given by Gen. Lane, ‘Gallant 
Joo,’ himself, in his Autobieg., 80-5, a valued MS, on my shelf, full of inter- 
esting campaivn details and ancelotes, 

®Pillow among others hail at first opposed any armistice; Worth had 
demanded at least the surrend-r of Chapultepec; and Quitman and Pierce 
held out awhile, Scott himself had laid down rules for Taylor to grant ny 
armistice without receiving suflicient puarantee of pood faith; and in corre- 
spondence with the war department, /d., no. 60, p. 960-2, he had alluded to 
the need for caution, yet a short-sighted infatuation is after all allowed to pre- 
vail in a question of such «rave importance, involving the satiety of the army 
and the.aun of the expedition. 
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to this chicf sought to dcery terms which granted 
respite to a foc small in numbers and in want of sup- 
plics;’ but it is undeniable that his diplomacy here 
gained a triumph that saved the capital for a time. 
Commissioner Trist now hastened to open negotia- 
tions for peace by urging an early mecting with Mex- 
ican commissioners. The selection for the latter fell 
upon generals Herrera and Mora y Villamil, and the 
able lawyers Couto and Atristain, the first chosen 
for his prominence as late president and chief of the 
peace party, one whose influence would sustain Santa 
Anna’s attitude, and divide the brunt of responsibil- 
ity. Couto, distinguished also as a writer, was con- 
ceded to be the diplomatist of the party. They met 
first at Atzcapotzaleo on August 27th, and subsc- 
quently at a less distant place. Trist lost no time in 
the customary haggling and browbeating, but came at 
once to the point by presenting the project brought from 
Washington, which in article four demanded from Mex- 
ico the cession of all territory beyond a line following 
the Rio Grande del Norte along the south border of 
New Mexico, and up its western boundary to the first 
branch of the River Gila, thence along this tributary 
and main stream to the mouth of the Colorado River, 
and along the centre of the gulf of California into 
the ocean. It further required free transit across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and offered in return a 
sum of money to be agreed upon, besides abandonin 
all claims for war expenses, and promising to pay all 
private claims against Mexico on the part of citizens 


TSee charges in Santa Anna, Informe sobre Acusaciones Gamboa; Gamboa, 
Impuy., H-31. 

* Atristain hal financial tact and English sympathies, and Mora, regarded 
rather as consulting eugincer, favored peace *& toda costa.’ Apant. IHixt, 
Guerre, 209, Uerrera had at first declined on the ground that his former 
peace efforts had eansed his removal from the presidency; butvhile excusing 
the two associates first proposed, A. FP. Monjirdin and A, Garay, Santa Anna 
insisted on retaining him, Correspondence in diario Gob., Aug. 26, 1847, 
ete. At first their power was limited to merely receiving and reporting on 
American proposals, but when they threatened to resigu on Aug. 30th, it 
was auipliied, 
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of the United States, as recognized by conventions of 
1839 and 1843 or still pending.’ 

It will be observed that this demand was for half 
the territory of the republic; and there were many 
who thought that more should have been claimed at 
first, if only to hasten Mexico into readier acquies- 
cence.” The commissioners undoubtedly recognized 
the forbearance that left them some soil to call their 
own, and the generosity that abstained from charging 
for the trouble and cost of appropriating the remain- 
der. They required three days to deliberate, less 
perhaps for fully grasping this liao in modesty and 
miagnanimity than to sound once more the public 
feeling. And this was not slow in asserting itself. 

As for the people, their impulses were lofty, de- 
termined. ‘They eon it disgraceful to yield to a 
handful of enemies, when all the country stood pre- 
pared to rise at the call of a worthy leader, even 
without a clear prospect of success. ‘Bat they had 
been blinded to the true condition of affairs, the 
superior enginery and manceuvres of the enemy, the 
desolation of war, the threatening uprisings and dis- 
memberment, the absence of united action on the part 
of their generals. Those who pondered on these things 
were sure that past lessons must have taught better 
tactics, and trained superior officers; for during the war 
of independence their fathers had triumphed over far 
greater numbers. It was cowardly even to listen to 
tue insolent demands preferred; it was base treachery 
to surrender—nay, to sell—their northern countrymen 
to the foe. Under such taunts and pressure prudence 
had to give way to a false patriotism, inspired by men 
guided by base personal motives and aims, and who, 
caring nothing for the people, misdirected their efforts, 
and sacrificed them, apparently not realizing what they 
were doing.” They belonged, vt course, to the party 

°U. 8. Gort Doc, Cong. 30, Ses. 1, Sen. Ey. 52, p. 85, ete. 

"He ‘should have demanded more, and iot come at once xo near the witi- 


mata,’ says Ripley, War with Mex, ii.349. But ‘Trist wished to lose no time. 
"So intense grew the excitement at Mexico that the léperos attacked the 
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out of power, which looked with envy on the one 
in possession; and there were men who resolved 
that as they could have no share in the millions so 
temptingly tendered, the government should not be 
permitted to obtain such means for fortifying its 
position, Vattel and Perreau were flourished with 
reckless learning; pamphlets and proclamations were 
scattered broadcast; and so effectual was the rodo- 
montade as to intimidate or drown every other out- 
cry. But the governors and local authorities thought 
it their duty to protest against listening to overtures; 
and it was easy for remote statesyas yet free from the 
ravages of war, to join in the ery. The state of Mex- 
ico even threatened to separate from the union. Con- 
gress behaved no better. When called upon to express 
the national will in the pending issue, which was of 
such importance, its members evaded the responsibility 
under various excuses, notably the unsafe condition of 
the capital. The change of meeting-place to Querétaro 
served to stimulate them but slightly." Among the 
army officers the most incapable were loudest in their 
bluster, as the only means of covering their blunders. 

The peace party saw the futility of their efforts, but 
in order to gain time for Santa Anna the commis- 
sioners continued the negotiations, arguing against 
the cession of territory beyond Texas proper with the 
Nueces for the boundary. Taking the cue from the 
party in the United States whieh denounced the war 
as unjust, they put certain leading questions concern- 
ing the motives for the war, and the demand for terri- 
tory—questions which Trist prudently evaded, while 
eonceding the peninsula of Lower California. Softened 
by the bland tone of Couto, he moreover distinguished 
American trains as they came in on the 27th to obtain supplies, killing one 
nan aml wounding several, Henceforth supplies were traneported to the 
camp dcring the nizht. Some believe that Santa Anna instizated the tumult, 
in order te tigure as patriot, aml to hide from Americans his defence prepa- 
rations, Herrera bravely interposed. 

2 Oteroand Gamboa clamoring with the rest for war, and the latter spend- 


ing his main etfurts in abuse of Santa Auna, See Moa Barcena, Recuerdos, 
4lu-1s. 
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himself by offering to refer his proposals to Washing- 
ton, to which end the armistice would naturally have 
to be prolonged for about six weeks. His judgment 
in making such an offer may be questioned in face of 
the growing sick-list among the United States troops, 
scattered in unhealthy villages, remote from rein- 
forcements, while their opponents were daily gaining 
strength.” To the Mexicans the proposal seemed so 
extraordinary that they began to suspect a lurking 
design to gain time for reénforcements; and being now 
ready to resume the contest, they resolved to break off 
negotiations by presenting a counter-project, known 
to be inadmissible, at least by Trist with his limited 
powers, and even by Mexico, for that matter, under 
the changed aspect of affairs, for it offered to surreh- 
der all territory beyond the Nueces and latitude 
37°. 

Scott had been duly warned that Santa Anna was 
not only infringing the terms of the armistice by de- 
fence operations, but displaying an attitude in common 
with the leaders of public opinion that could not be 
* misunderstood; he was urged to resume hostilities ere 
the enemy grew too strong. But his suspicions were 
lulled by the aforesaid neutrals, duly instructed by 
the chief at Mexico. Perhaps he was ashamed to ac- 
knowledge openly that he had been duped. The final 
turn of the negotiation, however, woke him from his 
dream. He now gave vent to his anger in a sharp 


™ He pleads the wish to commit the Mexican government to yielding a 
Lyd the national domain, and the prospect of better weather in October 
for fighting. U. 8. Govt Doc., Cong. 30, Ses, 1, Sen, Ex. 52, p. 192, But 
these were doubtful gains. 

1 The line to follow the eastern border of New Mexico to 37°, and along 
this parallel to the Pacitic, the territory between the Nueces and Rio Grande 
to remain neutral ground. The money offers of the U. 8S. were accepted. See 
UY. 8. Govt Doc., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, a Ex. 40; Mex. Treaties, vii, pt 5, as 
above, and Ajunt. //ist. Guerra, 280-6, with a note from the commissioners, 
condemning the war as unjust, and giving the reasons for not ceding more 
territory. Sce also /errera, Contest, al Comis., 1-36; Contest, entre Sup. Gob, 
1-36; Mex. Pampliletas, iii. pt 3, iv. 141-384; Rayon, Asedio, 112-25, 305-40; 
Diario Exact, Mex., 1-68; Arco /ris, Sept. 1, 26, 1S47, ete.; Sonorense, 
Diarto @ob., and other journals, and notably the later chapter on fiual peace 
treaty. 
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note, September 6th, to Santa Anna, accusing him 
of violating the armistice, and declaring it at an 
end by noon on the following day, unless a satisfac- 
tory answer was given. This came the sate even- 
ing in an unequivocal denial of the accusation, with 
counter-charges against Scott, preferred in a tone of 
well-feigned grief and indignation,* and concluding 
with the bold declaration that he would repel force 
with force. And now the alarm-calls burst forth 
within the city, announcing the speedy recommence- 
ment of hostilities. Fresh panic and confusion ensue; 
and from the gates north and west flow streams of 
refugees, especially women, children, and foreigners, 
to hide before the impending storm. 


There were sufficient grounds for charges on both 
sides, although Santa Anna had shown less scruple 
in securing advantages from the cessation of hostili- 
ties, by strengthening the fortifications of the city, 
calling in troops, eurolling aud organizing fresh 
turces.® Scott, on his side, had taken care espe- 
cially to obtain supplies for nearly three weeks in 
advance, forage alone being scanty. His artillery 
lad received a valuable addition by the capture of 
heavy metal, hitherto lacking, and so essential to 
siege operations; but his force had diminished under 
‘asualties and sickness to less than 9,000 effective 
inen, and the efficiency of several corps had suffered 
somewhat from the sudden interruption to active ser- 
vice and the entorced idleness. It was thought nec- 
essary, therefore, to improve the morale of the army 
hy dealing severely with the captured San Patricio 

Text in Santt Anna, Apel., 104-6, 

16 These and other points are noticed in the Diario Goh., and other periodi- 
cals, from Aug. 2Ist into Sept. Herrera was appointed comandante gen- 
cralat Mexico, and Bravo at Chapultepee. with Leon for second. The dif- 
ferent lines of the city were intrusted, the north and north-west to Palomino 
end M. Martinez; the western and south-western to Lomixrdini and M. 
Peres; the southern at first to Leon, subsequently vo Juan N. Perez; and the 
eastern to Carrasco. Auayaand other promiuent cllicers were accorded their 
liberty by Seott, in return fer American prisoners. ‘The Prassian minister 
oticred his sympathy aud mediation iu behalf of Mexico, 
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deserters. Fifty were hanged, and the rest lashed, 
branded, and imprisoned.” The military depdt and 
hospitals were transferred from Tlalpam to Mixcoac, 
and orders issued approximating the corps in antici- 
pation of a general assault on the capital, Riley’s bri- 
gade advancing to Nalvarte, and Pillow dividing his 
furces between San Borja and Tacubaya. 


Scott had been informed, perhaps at the instance 
of the astute Santa Anna, ‘that at Molino del Rey, 
King’s Mill, a mile from Tacubaya and near the west- 
ern foot of Chapultepec hill, a cannon foundery was 
in operation. Worth received orders to make a night 
descent on the place between the 7th and 8th of 
September, and destroy the machinery, seizing the 
powder stored near by. A closer examination by 
this officer revealed, if not the full strength of the 
position, at least that the task would prove more 
than he could accomplish in the proposed raid. His 
force was accordingly increased, and fearing entangle- 
ment in the dark among unknown buildings, he was 
permitted to postpone the attack till dawn, and to 
have the help of the artillery. He also proposed to 
draw greater advantage from the fight than the 
destruction of a probably i imaginary foundery, by fol- 
lowing it up, if successful, with an assault on Chapul- 
tepec; but Scott's views had not yet risen to the 
great importance of this fortress, intent as he was 


“The latter being saved by the mitigating cireumstances of having de- 
serted before the war be sin, ete. Hitherto deserters liad been driven olf in 
disgrace or li; ghtly punished, Mangiell's Mex. War, 230-1. In Mee. War, by 
Laglish Soldier, 259, is an allusion to maltreatment by oflicers as a cause for 
desertion, Mexican writers niturally condemn the exeention as barberons; 
)'t greater strictness in their own army would undoubtedly have improve:t 
tis value. To the pleading of the clergy and influential residents in behalf of 

tie deserters, Scott replied that the Mexican government was to blame for 
tempting them to desert; yet he enrolled guerrillas tu raid upou their eoun- 
trymen, A striking account of the execution is given in the fourth number 
of the American Stav, Sept. 2S, IN47, a journal brought out at Mexico by the 
fllowers of the invading ri Sve also Areo Iris, Sept, 12, Nov. 4, 7, IN47s 
Gon. of Lib., 5 : wir furin of organization is recorded in Mer, 
Col. Lay, 18487, 1S1-2: Gene Nac., Nov. 30, 1887; Sonorense, Sept. 10, loit. 

Hist, Mex,, Vou. Vv. 32 
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on attacking the southern front of the city; hence 
he objected.™ 

Molino del Rey consisted of a range of massive stono 
buildings, with crenellated walls and parapeted roofs, 
commanded by the plunging fire of Chapultepec at a 
distance of some 3,000 feet. A smaller but equally 
solid building, the casa mata, stood 1,500 feet to 
the west, surrounded by a quadrangular bastioned 
field-work.” Between these two points rose a bat- 
tery of three small guns, and in front extended a line 
of embankment with ditches and patches of maguey, 
screening the Mexican force, which numbered some- 
what over 4,000 effective men™ under Leon, the next 
highest officer, General F. Perez occupying the casa 
mata. To these must be added the cavalty corps of 
Alvarez, nearly 4,000 strong, which occupied the 
hacienda de los Morales, a mile westward, with orders 
to support Leon by flank operations." The force at 
Molino was much larger on the 7th; for Santa Anna 
believed Chapultepec to be the next objective point, 
and proposed to personally defend it, but deceived by 
the well-directed demonstrations of Scott along the 
southern line of the city, he retired with a large pro- 
portion of his forces to strengthen this line, and left 
the mill without recognized head or distinct plans. 


This sssertion by Ripley, Semmes, and other less friendly writers is 
partly confirmed by Scott's own despatch, With his ideas moditied by experi- 
ence, Wherein he still thinks that the capture of the hill castle may not be 
necessary. ‘* We were not entirely ready’ to take it on the 8th, he adds, U. 
¥. Govt Doe., Cong. 30, Ses, 1, Sen. Ex. 1, p. 355, Yet his biographer, Mans- 
field's Mex, War, 231, writes that he determined on this occasion to attack 
‘the defences of Chapultepec.’ 

WThe southern part of the molino was a wheat-mill, the northern the 
fonndery, formerly a powder-mill, Their total length was sbout 1,400 fect. 
Two main entrances existed on the south and west. 

“Including the garrison of the buildings, Roa Barcena estimates them 
at exactly 4,000, including 40 artillerists, Areuerdos, 426-8, About the same 
in Apuntes //ist. Guerra, 392, Worth swells the number to 14,000, includ- 
ing the reenforeements that arrived after the battle was practically over. 
U.S. Gort Dor., as above, p. 365. Manstield has ‘at least ten thousand;’ aud 
4 guns are assigned to the battery. 

Santa Anna, Jete'l, 10S-9, places his foree at 4,000, other Mexicans 
incline to 3,000. While luring Scott into a dangerous movement against the 
mill, Santa Anna was in his turn deceived by the teint against the south line 
of the city. 
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Worth made dispositions for a vigorous assault on 
the Mexican centre, to be followed by attacks on 
cither flank; and to this end assigned the centre, 
facing the Mexican battery, to a storming party of 
500 men under Major Wright, Garland’s brigade with 
two light pieces taking position on the right to threaten 
the molino and cut off support from Chapultepec, and 
to sustain two twenty-four pounder battering guns on 
his left. Clarke’s brigade under McIntosh with three 
light pieces faced the Mexican right, which rested 
on easa mata, and still farther to the ‘left a troop of 
cavalry was stationed to observe Alvarez, while Cad- 

walader’s brigade stood in reserve behind the centre. 
This force, reaching 3,500,” moved forward during the 
night and took osition along the clear and gently de- 
clining ground in front of Molino del Rey, watching 
forthedawn. With its first faint gleam, the battering 
guns open fire on the mill, and a whistling of balls 
and crashing of masonry follow. Yet not a sound 
rises from the Mexican lines; the place might be 
deserted. Wright's storming party forms and “rushes 
toward the point marked for the central battery. Its 
position had been changed, however, and as they ad- 
vance it bursts upon them at an angle with round shot 
and grape. They pause, startled; but only for a mo- 
ment, and then turn upon it with the cry of ‘Forward!’ 
Once more a shower of shot that mows its bloody 
swath, disabling, of officers alone, eleven out of seven- 
teen. There is no further halt, however. The rem- 
nant gains the batteries. A brief struggle, hand to 
hand, and the guns are seized, ready to be turned 
against their own lines. It is now daylight. Colonel 
Echeagaray of the 3d light infantry “observes the 
danger; the garrison disc harges a withering volley 
on the storming party, aud then with a stentorian 


2 Worth’s ficld return, which Roa Barcena, _ Recuerdos, 429, accepts, yet 
icereasing the guns to for 10, Ayaat, dist, Geerca, 2u3, about the same. 
Mansiiclt reduces the forez to 3,154, 
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‘A ellos!’ he pounces from out the smoke and huils 
them back in disorder, reoccupying the battery.” 
Worth is equally prompt. He orders forward three 
companies of the light battalion and a part of the 
reserve to sustain and rally the shattered column. 
Garland on his side moves from under the plungits 
tire of Chapultepec upon the Mexican flank, while his 
battery runs forward to enfilade the reeaptured point. 
Once more the Americans charge simultaneously from 
centre and right, under a raking voiley of balls aud 
bullets, especially from the roofs. Numbers and iin- 
petus prevail. Again the disputed battery falls, and 
now its deadly vomit turns upon the mill. The fight 
concentrates in the retntering angle of the Mexican 
lines, which had been quickly recognized as the weak- 
est. The heavy cross-tire from the azoteas prevents 
concerted action among the assailants for a while; but 
soon a company finds shelter under a bank, and begins 
to pick off one marksman after another, with steady aul 
fearful precision. The men on the roofs quail as they 
behold the widening gaps. Their fire slackens, ail 
no sooner do the assailants observe it than on they 
rush toward the mill, driving back the broken retn- 
nants of the front lines.* They reach the very walls; 
and covered by the well-directed fusillade in their rear 
and flank, they commence almost unmolested to bat- 
ter the gates and shoot into apertures, widening at the 
same time the breaches already made. The southern 
portal yields, and some spring in, while others clin) 
the roof and assist in gaining the north-western en- 
trance. The Mexicans stoutly dispute the passaze, 
under the valiant lead of General Leon; but a bullet 
stretches him low, and now they waver and fall back. 
Colonel Balderas steps forward to encourage them. 


™ The Americans charge that here and elsewhere Mexicans bayoneted the 
wounded, 

“General Ramirez is accused in the Aprnt. Hist. Guerra, 295, with neg 
lecting to hold the centre; but the main defect mnst be sought in San 
Anna’s withdrawal of troops on the preceding evening. 

3 Led by Major Buchanan aud Capt. Meleuzie, of the 4th infantry and 2d 
artillery. 
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His inspiring cheer is taken up; they rally and rush 
upon the advancing foe. One more effort and the 
point is gained; but Balderas also falls;* and now 
without another such noble head they retreat, though 
slowly, step by step, closely pressed by the enemy. 
Balderas’ regiment is conspicuous for its firmness 
under the onslaught. A rush is made for its banner, 
but Suazo, one of the officers, tears it down, winds it 
round his body, and fighting his way through the 
lines, reaches the cypress grove at the foot of the 
castle hill, covered with wounds. To this spot the 
rest of the mill garrison has also retired, save a body 
of 700 which is cut off, and has at last to hoist the 
white flag.” 

The casa mata had played an equally stirring 
though less important réle. After a preparatory can- 
nonade with Duncan’s battery, McIntosh rushed to 
the assault of what he regarded as a common field- 
work; but was met by a fusillade so withering as to 
almost level entire platoons, like gusts of fire shrivel- 
ling all before them. McIntosh fell, mortally wounded; 
Scott, the next in command, was struck dead; and so 
along the line. Still they struggled on, and still the 
bullets poured down in unabated fury till nearly one 
third of the force was disabled. It seemed madness 
thus to enter the jaws of death. They wavered. And 
now the Mexicans sallied, with shouts of triumph, 
and turned the check into a hurried retreat; but in- 
stead of following up the advantage by pressing the 
disordered column and perchance utterly routing it, 
Perez, the commander, hastened to turn the flank of 
the assailants of the mill, only to be effectually stopped 
by a battalion of Cadwalader’s reserve. Hives now 
the Americans might have been worsted if Alvarez’ 
cavalry had performed its duty. It had advanced 
from Tia Morales, and stood on the level ground 


78 Another account removes him before Leon. 

7’ Santa Anna intimates that the molino was lost through the sally of a 
rt of tho defenders, which found ic impossible to return, Detall, 109; but 
a Barcena denies it. 
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about half a mile west of the casa mata, prepared to 
advance, partly by the main road to the molino, nar- 
rowed by a bridge at a small intervening ravine, partly 
by a clear sweep round it to the left. Alvarez sa 
his opportunity as McIntosh prepared to assault the 
casa, and ordered a charge by front and flank. But 
his seconds bungled and dallied till Duncan, for the 
time unable to fire on the casa mata, was able to 
bring up his guns. A few shots sufficed to throw the 
advancing body into disorder, of which the voltigeur 
regiment took advantage for a vigorous assault that 
forced a retreat.% Duncan was relieved just in time 
to renew his cannonade upon the casa, and this time 
with such effect as to seriously trouble Perez. The 
fort was a powder-magazine. By this time the mill 
had fallen, and seeing that soon the brunt would con- 
centrate upon him, he determined to retreat in time. 
The pursuing Americans captured less than two score 
of his men. 

At this moment, when the battle was practically 
ever, reénforcements appeared along the road skirting 
the northern side of Chapultepec, under the direction 
of Santa Anna, as if to retake the mill; but the 
Americans quickly brought up and unlimbered their 
guns, assisting the infantry to repulse them, with 
the loss of a field-piece. Nevertheless the proximity 
of the commander-in-chief with additional troops re- 
stored a certain degree of confidence among those 
who had retreated into the grove, and assisted indi- 
rectly the retreat of Perez. A combined movement 
might therefore have been undertaken with good 
prospects, but for the approach of reénforcements 


3 Alvarez accuses Andrade, who should have crossed the bridye, of in- 
subordination as well as cowardice, Letter in Santa Anna, Apel., 126-31. 
Major Sumner crossed the bridge under a scathing fire from the vasa, and as- 
sisted with his body of dragoons to enforce the retreat, and a twenty-four- 
Egat was brought up to support him. Roa Bircena, Pecuerdos, 445-6, 

tames Alvarez for not removing Andrade earlier than ho did and leading in 
person. Correa Nuc., Noy. 4, 1547, hints at cowardice among ollicers, The 
retreat of one division involved the other. Semmes points out that the lack 
of organization and the lightness of the horses made the cavalry worthless for 
front operations. Campaigu, 329. 
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under Pillow, who on noticing that the battle had be- 
come serious hastened to the relief before Scott sent 
him orders.” Still intent on his project to follow up 
the advantage, and flushed with victory, Worth urged 
Pillow to aid him in carrying the hill fortes; but 
this officer would not infringe the distinct instruc- 
tions of his superior. Perhaps he also objected to 
assist. in plucking another Jaurel for a rival general. 
Worth had no alternative save to pick up his deal 
and wounded and fall back on Tacubaya in face of 
taunting demonstrations from the Mexicans, to whom 
he thus abandoned the field, and under the boom of 
the castle artillery which sounded like trumpet-blasts 
of victory. Indeed, Santa Anna assumed, and not 
without reason, that the objective point of the enemy 
was the fortress, and that his opportune arrival frus- 
trated their plans and compelled them to retreat. At 
all events, he caused to be sounded a peal of triumph 
from the city bells, and spread throughout the country 
a glowing account of his achievement.” 


So ended a battle which takes rank as perhaps the 
most strongly contested of any during the war, and, 
proportionately, the bloodiest; for out of the Ameri- 
can force of barely 8,500 men, the casualties num- 
bered 787, among which were 116 killed, the officers 
suffering exceptionally, to the extent of nearly one 
third of those engaged. The Mexicans also lost 


Roa Bircena blames Scott for this tardiness, 

59 As instanced in Sonorense, Oct. 1, 1547, and other country journals, In 
a subsequent defence he modities the claim somewhat. ‘A no presentarme 
en estos momentos con la coluimna que condlucia deste Ja Candelaria, se hu- 
bicra tal vez perdido ese dia 4 Chapultepec.’ Yet he finally succeeded in 
forcing the cnemy to retreat, Deta/l, 109-11. Other Mexican writers recoy- 
nize the intent of the Americans; and in Apunt. //ist, Guerra, 302, the 
hattle-tield is yielded to them, Santa Anna being blamed for hia tardy arrival 
at 1.30.4. mM. General Pefia led the movements of the reenforcements. Roa 
Bircena thinks that the Americans would have gained in honor and advan- 
tayes by retaining possession of Molino del Rey, Their feint against the 
south lines of the city saved them by keeping back Santa Anna, Jecuerdus, 
40-3. The retreat left the moral etfect of a defeat, and the impression that 
the castle was stronger than it seemed, Santa Anna did not reoceupy the 
mill, Manstield, Mer, War, 285, 280, considers that the holding of the mill 
would have entailed a ucelless exposure to the Chapultepec fire, 
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heavily, notwithstanding their intrenchcd position, and 
they had to surrender about 690 prisoners, four guns, 
and much ammunition." As for the result achieved, 
this was reduced to the destruction of a few old can- 
non moulds, and a furnace, the only vestiges of the 
foundery, and the weakening and demoralization of the 
Mexican army; but the moral effect was about equal- 
ized by the exultation of the people at the apparent 
repulse of the Americans, and by the dissatisfaction in 
the invading army at the narrow escape from defeat and 
the enormous sacrifices for such barren triumphs, when 
so inuch direct work still remained to be done. Scott 
admitted by the subsequent operations his mistake in 
neglecting to pursue the advantage gained at the mill. 
The capture of Mexico seemed as remote as ever, and 
many officers spoke despondently of the necessity to 
intrench themselves and await reénforcements, believ- 
ing, in common with many Mexicans, that the cost of 
further achievements by their reduced number would 
ruin them.” Notwithstanding their defeat, the Mex- 
icans can point with pride to the brave resistance of 
their soldiers at the casa and molino, and to the noble 
efforts of leaders like Echeagaray, Balderas, Gelaty, 
and Leon.® 


31 Worth yes their casualtics at the round figure of 3,000, besides 2,090 
who deserted after the battle. For a list of his own losses, with names 
of officers, sce his reports in U. §. Govt Doc., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, Sen. Ex. 1, p. 
363-73, Over 100 horses were killed and wounded, While admitting tie 
bravery of the Mexicans, Ripley, Semmes, and others exalt the Americans, on 
the ground that they captured an almost unknown intrenched position wich 
inferior numbers; for to the garrison of over 4,000) is naturally added ths 
3,000 or 4,000 cavalry, and the heavy retnforcements that came too late for 
anything but a skirmish, Semmes’ Campaiyn, 331. A large stock of powder 
was carricd away by the victors from the casa mata, the remaiuder being blown 
up with the bailding, but so carelessly ay to killa dozen men. Roa Burcena 
claims that this was done by shell from the castle. 

*4 The chief accusers of Scott are, as before, Riley and Semmes. He may 
be excused somewhat on the ground that the strength of Molino del Rey was 
unknown; yet Worth warned him that he expected a severe figlt. With 
earlier reénforcements it might have been a comparatively easy task to drive 
aud follow the defeated mill garrison into the castle. 

® Echeayaray ‘atin vive,’ says Roa Barcena, Mecuerdor, 452. Promotions, 
medals, and monuments were freely bestowed by agratefnl country, as shown 
by decrecs in Mézx,, Col. Ley. y Dee., 1847, 267-70, 1853, iv. 345-6; Mec. 
Legist, Mej., 253, GI9-21, 1856, 111-14; Archiro Mex,, Col, Ley. y Der., 
516. For additional details concerning the battle, I refer to Diario Gob., 
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One effect of the defeat was a marked increase in 
desertion, and a declining confidence among the 
corps, due greatly to the glaring lack of unity and 
energy among the leaders.* This in itself compelled 
Santa Anna to confine himself more than ever to de- 
fensive operations along the inner lines of the capital, 
with their walls, embankments, and ditches, and their 
eight garitas, or gates, each forming an intrenched 
fort, which in times of peace served for custom- 
houses.* Owing to the marshy nature of the sur- 
rounding land, during this the rainy season, the ap- 
proach was practically restricted to the corresponding 
roads, five of them main causeways, whereof the two 
on the west, and the others more or less, were ob- 
structed by cuts and barricades. The western roads 
were commanded to some extent by Chapultepec, the 
only outwork now entering into consideration. The 
increased demonstrations by the enemy along the 
south front, marked by the location of a battery at 
La Piedad, only one mile distant, and the advance of 
several corps toward it, led naturally to the belief that 
this was their objective line. Aware of its weakness, 
as formerly explained, Santa Anna at once directed a 
large force to throw up a line of intrenchments, ex- 
tending from Niiio Perdido diagonally to the exterior 
barricade of San Antonio Abad, and provided with 
Sept. 1847; Correo Nac., Sept., also Nov. 27, 1847, Jan. 3, Aug. 23, Oct. 10 
—7, 1848; Razonador, Nov, 17, 1847; Arco /ris, Dec, 3, 1847, ctc.; Rayon, 
Axedio, 125-57; Bustamante, Mem. Hist, Mex., MS., vii. 221-6; Diario Ex- 
act, MS., 60 et seq.; Tuylor and his Staff, 113-20; Scott's Mem., 506-7; 
Pe‘rrgon's Milit, Heroes, ii. 114-20; Harrison's Battlefields, 301-402; Frost's 
Pit Yo Mezx., 551-75; Perez, Dicc., ii. 467-73; Jenkins’ Mex. War, 
354-97, 

> Brayo declares that he had to watch his men to prevent further loss. 
Bustamante, Mem. Hist. Mex., MS., viii. 27 et seq. Governor Olaguibel of 
Mexico brougl:t in a body of several hundred recruite, Apunt. Hist. Guerra, 
313, and cannon were sent from Acapulco; but these gains were small. Gam- 
hoa still assumes a defence force of 17,000, Jmpug., 52, from which Roa Bér- 
cena deducts desertion and losses at Molino del Key. 

3 At San Antonio, 10 pieces of artillery; at Nilo Perdido, 2 pieces; San 
Cosme, 2 pieces; Belen, 3 pieces, commanded by General Terrés. The other 
gates had no artillery, but could obtain men and armament in case of need, if 
the front should change from the south and west, where intermediate works 


existed with from 1 to 4 pieces, Details in Apunt. I/ist, Guerra, 309; Roa 
Lurcena, Recuerdos, 456. 
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three batteries, of cleven guns, strong curtains, and 
wet ditches; in addition to which the main canal was 
cut, flooding nearly the whole front, the south-east 
being unapproachable. Scott had been reminded that 
it was easy to stop this work by cannonade. Instead 
of doing so, however, he wasted his time with slow 
disposition of troops and reconnoitring. A strong 
attack at any time before the 11th of September 
might have readily gained this front, and with it 
the city;* but when Scott awoke to the reality the 
intrenchments were finished. At the council now 
held the opinion of most officers appeared still to 
favor an attack on the south, rather than against 
the comparatively unknown lines on the west, which 
demanded a preliminary and probably costly reduction 
of Chapultepec. The lately completed defences, how- 
ever, decided Scott for the western approaches, and 
especially for the hill fortress, to which he assigned 
an undue importance, believing that its capture 
would materially hasten that of the capital.” Twiggs 
was accordingly ordered to continue the demonstra- 
tions from La Piedad, against the south, with two 
batteries, supported by Riley’s brigade, while Pillow 
and Quitman, supported by a portion of Worth’s 
forces, marched during the night to take up position 
to the west and south of Chapultepec, and erect four 
batteries with which to open fire upon the castle at 
daybreak on the 12th. Ges was located within the 
Molino del Rey to cover the west approach to the 
castle, another immediately south of the mill building; 
the third midway between Tacubaya and the castle, 
facing its south-west angle; and the fourth on the 


*Tho oprence: was good, as shown by a flying reconnoissance of some cav- 
alry head y Santa Anna, which narrowly escaped injury from a masked 
battery. Even if Scott had intended to oceupy the south front merely with 
feints, it was a mistake on his part to let the opponent strengthen it, and so 
hold it with a smaller force. 

* Mexican officers regarded it of less value, owing to its merely plunging 
fire, and to the shelter oifered by the aquerlucts leading to the city. Apunt. 
Mist, Guerra, 318, etc. Twiggs sided with Scott, and the vacillating otticers 
were overruled, 
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Tacubaya road, directed against the castle front and 
the battery at its south-east foot. The latter con- 
tained three of the eight pieces of artillery here dis- 
tributed.* A fifth battery was placed to the west, 
with some dragoons and infantry, to check any move- 
ment on the part of Alvarez, who had advanced a few 
hundred feet from his former position, toward the 
casa mata. 

Chapultepec is a picturesque mound, famed far 
back in the dim traditions of Aztec migrations, and 
later consecrated to royalty. Montezuma and his 
predecessors there sought distraction from adminis- 
trative cares, and communed with dryad oracles in 
the hallowed grove, whose majestic ahuehuete cedars, 
furrowed by the sweep of ages, have since inspired a 
long line of noble viceroys and democratic presidents, 
and shaded the play-ground for the rising generations 
of successive races. The north side is inaccessibly 
steep, and the east and south-east nearly so, leaving 
a practicable slope only toward the west, besides a 
triangular road along the southern acclivity, protected 
at the knee by a bastion. Ata height of 160 feet the 
summit extends into a terre-plein 600 feet in length, 
surmounted along the northern edge by a heavy yet 
not untasteful building, erected in 1785 for a vice- 
regal palace. Republican rulers converted it into a 
eollege and citadel, and matched the dome and colon- 
nade adornments with ungainly flank projections, para- 
pets, and bomb-proofs, with adjoining bastions and out- 
houses, the whole enclosed by a parapet wall taperins 
westward in a crémailldre line to a priest-cap, ancl 
protected by ten serviceable pieces of artillery, sev- 
eral of heavy calibre. The slopes were, morcover, 
provided with walls, and on the west with ditches, 
nines, and a midway redan. Along the south base 
ran a wall 1,600 feet long, protected on the south- 
east by a barricade with artillery across the Tacubaya 


Including one 24-pounder, three 18-pounders, and four mortars, The first 
two batteries were not erected during the night 
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road, and a similar work swept the road skirting the 
aqueduct along the north base. The exterior fringe 
of the grove at the western foot was shielded by an 
embankment with ditch and redan, facing the Molino 
del Rey. General Bravu, of independence-war fame, 
commanded here a garrison reduced by desertion to 
about 800 regular troops, of which 250 were posted on 
the summit and the rest in the grove and batteries.” 


Pillow takes possession of the unoccupied mill at 
dawn on the 12th, under an ineffective fusillade from 
the grove, and at the same time the southern batteries 
open fire. Blazing fuse and balls whirl fast and furi- 
ous against the castle, crushing through the walls, 
and scattering dust and débris upon the defenders. 
The monumental frame begins to gape in ruins, and 
even the girdling parapet is torn by noisy shells. But 
like a lion at bay, it rises in defiance and roars in 
prompt reply, a counterpart to the song of battle. It 
is a music of the spheres; but death wiclds the baton 
beneath a lurid canopy, wherein Valkyries chant the 
dread refrain while watching for their prey. 

The aim of the assailing batteries is becoming fear- 
fully precise for the garrison pent up above within 
the narrow space, the artillerists suffering so severely 
that toward noon several of the cannon are silenced.” 
But the din and crash do not diminish, for Pillow 
seizes the opportunity to place the battery just south 
of the will, so far held in check by the summit fire; 
and now the bombardment grows fiercer still, through- 
out the afternoon, till darkness interferes. 


*His list enumerates 832 men. Rayon, Asedio, 265-8; to which must be 
alded cadets and irregulars. Desertion had reduced the Tolnca battalion 
ulone from 450 to 27. Bustamante, Invasion, MS., 126-35. Santa Anna in- 
eveases the force to 1,000 above and 500 in the grove. Detall, 112-13; Apuut. 
list. Guerra, 307-8. Americans estimate it at from 2.00 to 6,000, For 
descriptions and views of Chapultepec, consult Rivera, Mex. Pint., i, 298 eb 
seq. Soc. Mer, Geog, Bolet., vii. 5-0; Maaco Mex, iti, 212: Werd's Mex., ii. 
26-2; Muhlenpfordt, Mrz, ii. 353-4; Mayer's Mex, ax [t Was, 155-7; Elton's 
With French, 36-42; Kol/onitz’« Court Mex, US6-O4; Mall's Lite Mex, WA5-7. 

“Bravo states that he had only three picces left with which to reply. 
Ubi sup. 
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Despite the damage inflicted, the enemy had gained 
little by his day’s work, save in keeping the adversary 
in doubt as to his real intent. Santa Anna therefore 
remained inactive, unwilling to hazard a field move- 
ment with the reserve. Later in the day he visited 
the castle and made some dispositions, swelling the 
force in the grove to 500 men.“ Night brings a 
cessation of hostilities, but no repose. The noise of 
preparations for the portentous morrow resounds on 
Poth sides, and the soldiers rest on their arms watch- 
ing fur the dawn. Scott has issued orders for an as- 
sault both by Pillow and Quitman, led by two picked 
storming parties of 250 men each,” while Worth ad- 
vances in closer support, and Twiggs throws out 
Smith’s brigade to his left to check reénforcements 
from the city. arly on the 13th, the batteries burst 
forth anew in lively cannonade along the south front of 
the capital as well as against the castle. Meanwhile 
the infantry moves into position for the fray. Bravo 
now becomes convinced of the enemy’s object, and 
sends a warning message to Santa Anna, pointing out 
the need for supporting the hill fortress; but the lat- 
ter holds aloof with other views, deceived to some cx- 
tent by a feint against the south-western city gates. 

Suddenly at 8 a. ., the roar of artillery* ceases, 
and a significant silence intervenes, the prelude to 
another struggle. A voltigeur regiment is seen to 
rush from the crumbling precincts of the mill and flit 
along the southern wall. Its goal is the redan in 
a breach of the wall at the southern end of the in- 

“Leaving all iu good condition, as he claims, while boasting of the risk ho 
ran from buinbs amd shells during the trip. Detull, 112. This is sneered at 
in Apunt, Hist, Guerra, 311, which points out the lack of a head, ‘creadora 
organizadora, directora,’ Bravo claims that he was ordered to withdraw men 
from the grove to the summit, but overrule: so had a disposition. Bustamante, 
Mem, Hist, Mex., MS., viii. 20 et seq. He further asked for other troops de- 
claring the garrison so demoralized as to be worthless; but Santa Anna re- 
fusel to cram more men inte so small a space. 

“Chosen respectively from the veterun divisions of Worth and Twins, 
and headed by McKenzie and Casey. This effort tailed to be made on the 
evening of the IZth, because the preparations were not complete, Scatt's 


report, in U. 8. Gort Doe,, Cont. 80, Sca, 1, Sen, Ex. 1, p, 377-80. 
8 Apuat. Hist. Guerra, loc. cit, 
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trenchments that fringe the western slope of the 
grove. So quick is the advance that ere a second 
volley can be delivered the voltigeurs are springing 
over ditches and parapets, and falling in the rear of 
the intrenched line, whose defenders are occupied by 
a simultaneous front attack by the fellow-regiment. 
Thus surprised, there is no alternative save to fall back 
among the sheltering trees, where they hold forth 
a while against the ever-growing numbers brought 
up by Pillow. General Perez falls in covering the 
retreat, but Colonel Xicotencatl, worthy descendant 
of the famed Tlascaltec chieftain, rallies this over- 
whelmed band to fresh efforts till he also succumbs; 
and then they break at the foot of the hill“ Now 
the hill batteries direct their fire into the very grove, 
and shot and shell come crashing through the branches, 
scattering splinters in all directions, and shaking the 
heavy moss that hangs like stalactites, or even felling 
some ancient ahuehuete that for centuries had mutely 
preached the nothingness of man. 

The fire from the hill is beeoming unendurable, and, 
as the storming party is still delayed, Pillow orders the 
front line to take its place. A few rounds of canis- 
ter and a fusillade to en the way, and up charge the 
voltigeurs, seeking what shelter they can from bow!- 
ders and projections against the galling rain of bullets. 
Several officers fall; Pillow himself is wounded; and 
maddened by the loss, the men rush blindly on, chang- 
ing the cry of ‘Forward’ into a wild yell of ‘ Vengeance!’ 
Ah! the beastliness of war! Good men killing good 
men; patriots hewing down patriots as if each re- 
garded the other as poisonous reptiles, when indeed 
there is no personal issue between them. Fools all, 
they and their masters—blinder than bats, more sense- 
less than donkeys, thus to feel obliged to butcher 
cach other a while, before settling down to an adjust- 


“Some leave the impression that he fell on the summit, but he co:amanded 
the reénforcement left by Sunta Auua in the grove, Moa Bdrcena, Recuerdos, 
453. 
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ment of differences on some plan within the domain 
of reason! But what have wire-pulling politicians to 
do with right or reason? What care office-seekers, 
men who spend their lives in their efforts to supplant 
others and gain for themselves a better place—what 
do they care who and how many are killed or mangled 
and buricd in the ditches? 

Numbers and impetus prevail; the redan is car- 
ried, and so closely are the defenders pursued that 
the officer charged to fire the saucissons of the mines, 
just beyond, waits for a moment. That moment 
saves the pursuers. He is disabled;* the saucissons 
are destroyed, and the rush continues to the crest of 
the hill. Here the enemy have to pause, however, 
at the foot of the parapet, from which grape and 
bullets now pour upon them, tearing wide gaps in 
the ranks. 

While waiting for ladders, they crouch back behind 
rocks and into hollows which have been neglected by 
the engineers, and thence begin to pick off artillerists 
and sharp-shooters with a precision so terrible as soon 
to silence the artillery and force the evacuation of the 
bastion at the knee of the front ascent. By this time 
Cadwalader, who had replaced the wounded General 
Pillow, brings up the ladders and fascines; and now 
there is a rush across the ditch to plant the ladders. 
The musketry fire redoubles, and down come the first 
climbers, dead and disabled, and so the next daring 
stormers; but assailants cluster thick and eager at the 
foot to take the vacant places, and finally they gain a 
foothold on the parapet.* 

A resistless number follows across the vacated priest- 
eap and into the precincts of the yard, joined by an- 

4 Bravo, who appears too realy in hia report to charge anbordinates with 
cowardice, says the ollicer, Alaman, could not be found when required; but 
Aimvrican accounts state that he or his deputy was disabled. 

#6 Pillow reports that Col Johnstone led the voltigeurs foremost up the 
hill, Lieuts Selden, Rogers. amd Smith were among the tirst to climb and fall, 
Capt. Barnard was the tirst to plant his colors in the works, and s0 on, See 


U.S. Gort Doc., as above, p. 400 et seq, Fossey, Mecique, 103, claims that 
a French volunteer, Dargunville, pkented the tivst colors, 
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other party, whose ascent along the south side has 
been facilitated by a top fire upon its bastion. Light 
howitzers and captured guns are turned upon the cas- 
tle and the raised terrace along the eastern verge, 
mingling their thunder with the sharp ring of rifles, 
driving the defenders from the windows and roofs 
and forcing them over the walls, while covering the 
entrance of the stormers. A chance shot strikes the 
staff, and the castle flag bends over; but the next 
moment it is righted again by sturdy hands, and flut- 
ters forth defiantly. The assailants press closer, how- 
ever, and are already in hand-to-hand conflict within 
the citadel. The excitement of battle and the loss of 
comrades seem to have frenzied them, for they rage 
with a ferocity never before displayed during the 
war,” granting little or no quarter. And few ask it. 
The very cadets, mere boys of fourteen years and up- 
ward, fight with heroic daring, and cheer their elders 
on as they stand at bay to sell their lives dearly, ban- 
ishing sombre premonitions and quailing not at death. 
The blood of stripling and graybeard mingle in their 
flow, and bear the mournful tidings in the red-tinged 
waters of the aqueducts. Finally a party gains the 
roof and strikes the flag; and as the banner of the in- 
vaders rises, midst deafening huzzas, a change sets in. 
The authoritative voice of the officers prevails; the 
slaughter stops; the vanquished ps ravo surren- 
ders, together with four generals and 100 other of- 
ficers, the total number of prisoners captured on and 
round the hill being placed at 800. 


* Ripley attributes it to the killing of wounded Americans at Molino del 
, after the first repulse by Mexicans. War with Mex., ii. 423-4, 

And the total of killed, wounded, and prisoners at 1,800, out of the es- 
timated 6,000, Pillow’s loss for the whole day is given at 143, Report in U. 
S. Govt Doc., as allove, p. 408. See also list in Corrro Nac., Mar, 16, 1548, 
and later notes, The four generals were Monterile, Noriega, Dosamantes, and 
Saldaia. Cano, the enyineer Of the work, fell, For honors accoried to 
Xicotencatl and his brave San Blas battalion, see Méx., Col. Ley. y Dee., 
1853, v. 217-18; Hoa Bircena, ubi sup. Santa Anna charges that Bravo hid 
before the close of the battle, and was found in a ditch, 4;/., 115; but none 
will believe this of the old hero, famed for his bravery and mananimity dur- 
ing the war of 1810-21. He was certainly vindicated before the council of 
war. Gamboa, Impuy , 55. 

Huet. Mxx., Vou, V. 33 
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Quitman’s division and storming party had also ad- 
vanced to the assault, aiming for the south-east angle 
of the castle enclosure. This was protected by a 
strong battery under the command of Rangel, who 
opened so allie a cannonade and fusillade as to 
break the lines and drive them for shelter under some 
buildings midway to the goal. These proved of little 
avail, however, against the heavy metal that came 
crashing and plunging down upon them, and left 
them exposed to a flank fire from the reserve on the 
causeways. The volunteer regiments in support were 
thereupon directed to cross the meadows to the left 
and gain the enclosure through the southern wall, 
while Smith’s brigade made a sweep to the right to 
check the causeway troops atid threaten to fall in the 
rear of Rangel’s position, two of the bombarding bat- 
teries resuming fire, with a view to silence the oppo- 
nents in some degree and to prepare the way for a 
fresh advance. Smith’s mancuvre had a good effect, 
and the volunteers gained the wall, although not with- 
out being severcly cut up by the cross-fire. Now the 
storming party made another rush, followed by its 
support, to be once more checked by scathing volleys; 
but only for a moment. Pillow’s party had already 
cleared the terre-plein of the hill, and was beginning 
to fire on the rear of Rangel’s lines, creating a diver- 
sion which enabled the stormers to enter the battery. 
The defenders still held forth in gallant fight, at close 
quarters, with bayonets crossed and rifles clubbed. 
But the rear fire grew heavier; Bravo’s men were 
springing and sliding down the eastern declivity in 
disorderly flight, closely pursued, and Pejia y Barragan 
was already in retreat along the northern road, pressed 
by a considerable force from Pillow’s and Worth’s 
divisions, whose progress had been facilitated by the 
summit fire on the barricade in this direction.” There 


The first advance against this barricade had been checked in nearly as se- 
vere a manner as Quitman’s, Both these assaults proved a waste of blood; 
for the capture of the castle by Pillow’s division involved the fall of the bar- 
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was no alternative save to retreat, and this Rangel 
effected in admirable form along the Verénica avenue, 
covering at the same time the retrograde movement 
of Santa Anna, who as usual appeared with reénforce- 
ments when too late. The commander-in-chief made 
up for tardiness of movement, however, by a brisk 
volley of virtuous indignation against the ‘infamous 
conduct’ of those who had permitted the castle to 
fall. The cavalry leader was too far away to receive 
his share of compliments in all their freshness. He 
was besides absorbed just then in an elaborate pirou- 
ette on the enemy’s left, sufficiently beyond range 
to combine safety with healthful exercise. 


Worth and Quitman halted merely to re-form their 
columns, and then hastened onward in pursuit, the 
former along the Verénica causeway, the other on 
the Belen, supported by Smith and subsequently ur 
Pierce. Both approaches presented a double road- 
way, divided by an aqueduct of strong masonry, with 
open arches and massive abutments that afforded shel- 
ter against missiles, especially to the pursuers. Scott 
despatehed heavy ordnance to both divisions, partly 
from Twiggs’ line, which gradually ceased its can- 
nonade, The heaviest reinforcements were sent to 
Worth; for the San Cosme approach, as farther froin 
the scene of battle, was regarded as the least protected. 
And this was verified already at the works covering the 
junction of the Verdnica and San Cosme roads, which 
possessed nota single gun.” Beyond, however, rose 
a barricade from which Worth’s advance was driven 


ricades and batteries below. Quitman claims to have obtained 7 cannon, 
3,000 muskets, and 550 prisoners, including 100 officers, in the works. His 
report in U.S. Govt Doc., ubi sup., p. 413. See also Worth’s report, Ji., p. 
301-2, Semmes, Campaign, 344, pays a tribute to the bravery of the north 
side parties. The reports of Ravel and Santa Anna, J /fal/, 114, ete., show 
that Quitman did not carry the battery till the top tire drove the detenders, 
Rangel’s conduct is praised. Apunt. (ist. Guerra, 31, 

* At this point, Santo Tomas, Col Ramiro rallied a force and sought to 
capture Magruder's battery, which was in advance of its support, but Ma- 
gruder unlimbered his pieces in time to save thei with a Ace vu'ley. 
Apuat, Llist. Guerra, 320. 
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back and kept in check till artillery could be brought 
up. With this and the musketry, so lively a fire was 
thereupon opened from the barricade and houses as to 
completely sweep the road, and prevent even the plac- 
ing of cannon at the abandoned works near the junc- 
tion. To push onward seemed impossible; but Worth 
ordered the brigades of Clarke and Garland into the 
buildings which lined the road on either side, and 
made them hew their way through the walls with 
pick and crowbar. When the men were sufficiently 
advanced for a flank fire, a howitzer was hoisted to a 
roof and brought to bear upon the barricade, compel- 
ling its evacuation.** Some of the retreating troops 
penetrate during the confusion into the city, but Santa 
Anna appears in time to rally, and returning with 
them to the gate he atones somewhat for his previous 
neglect by prompt dispositions and aid. The assail- 
ants mine their way with impunity, however, main- 
taining from windows and azoteas a fusillade of terri- 
ble volume and accuracy. By five o’clock they have 
burrowed their way almost to the gate fortress, un- 
seen yet not noiseless, for midst the din and excite- 
ment can be heard the dull thud of battering beams, 
with the cracking of timber and the crumbling of walls. 
Now a light gun is advanced to the captured Barricade, 
at arun through the bullet shower, and then pours 
against the gate the responsive roar of three pieces, 
one located as if in mockery upon San Cosme church. 
While attention is thus centred on the front, the 
roofs of the adjoining buildings suddenly heave with 
a living mass. The next moment comes a withering 
discharge from a line of rifles on either flank, under 
cover of which storming parties rush at a signal from 
their retreats. So rapid is the movement and such the 
onslaught from different sides that the works are sealed 
and lines formed before the defenders recover from 
the shock, The reserve, however, is still prepared to 


%! Rangel feared a lank movement from cross-roads, J'ercera Brig., 4, etc. 
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dispute further progress, and falls into position to See | 
the broken ranks. Just then a bugle sound is heard, 
intended to recall one of the corps from an exposed 
point. It is misinterpreted, and the whole mass re- 
cedes, quickened by raking volleys from the lost guns 
now turned upon it by the victors. Santa Anna hast- 
ens forward with reénforcements; but it is too late, 
and he can only direct the movement toward the cita- 
del. The approaching darkness tends to stay the 
pursuers, and Worth establishes his headquarters just 
inside the gate.® 


Quitman’s division had distinguished itself by a 
more rapid progress, the cost of which, however, far 
outweighed the result. Although his orders were to 
advance cautiously with the main object of keeping 
up a diversion, he allowed himself to impetuously 
led onward. He received his first check at Puente de 
los Insurgentes, a redoubt forming part of the in- 
trenched line toward San Cosme; but an opportune 
flank fire by Worth’s division enabled him to cross it 
and push onward, his men springing from arch to arch 
under the aqueduct, and seizing every opportunity to 
deliver a volley. As they approached the fortified 
of Belen, General Terrés, who commanded here, 

rought them to a momentary halt with a succession 
of round shot, grape, and neukeeey, which cut terribly 
into all who were not sheltered.“ During the inter- 
vals, however, they crept nearer, and shortly after one 
o'clock the gate was carried by a simultaneous and 
overwhelming rush. Terrés fell back with his small 
force, raked by one of his own guns now turned upon 
him, and so closely pressed that it was feared the 
pursuers would push their way with his own men into 


%? Rangel is not Liamed either in Apunt. Hist, Guerra, 322, in Roa Bir- 
cena, Recuerdos, 502, or by Santa Anna, Detall, 118, who praises him, ‘la 
defensa...sostenia con valor." Rangel pleads insutliciency of troops. Terceru 
Briy., 1-9. One gun was taken along. 

8 Twiggs’ brigade being ordered to juin him. 

‘A corps was also moved out to deliver a flank fire upon them from the 
south-west, but this received a prompt check from their artillery. 
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the citadel. Just then Santa Anna appeared on the 
scene with reénforcements drawn from other points, 
and rallied them. ‘Coward! he cried to Terrés, and 
wrought up by excitement he pounced upon him, 
struck his face, and tore off his insignia.* Guns were 
quickly planted on the paseo; the citadel was strength- 
ened, and troops took position around, directing so 
withering a discharge upon the invaders as to compel 
them to recede, shattering the captured works and 
silencing its artillery,* yet not attempting to drive 
Quitinan beyond the gate. 

The firing continued till nightfall, when, under cover 
of darkness, the enemy hastened to plant a heavy bat- 
tery with which to shell the citadel on the morrow. 
Worth did the same, while preparing to push into the 
heart of the city with the first gleam of morning. 
His battery being quickly in line, he resolved to im- 
press the inhabitants with a sense of the impending 
danger, by sending into their midst an instalinent 
of shot and shell. It was a severe but salutary les- 
son, A whole city followed with awe-stricken faces 
the flight of the portentous missiles as they tracked 
the sky with trails of fire, and sank behind the dented 
fringe of buildings to scatter desolation and blend their 
yverberating ramble with agonizing shricks of startled 
women and bereaved families. The effect proved de- 
cisive. 

At eight o'clock a council of war was forming at the 
citadel to discuss the situation. Santa Anna showed 
that the army was wholly demoralized, partly from lack 
of ammunition and other means, and beeause of overdue 
wages and insuflicient rations. The force had greatly 

*'Terr’s explains that Santa Anna had most unaccountably left him a 
forve wholly insutlicient for the defence; but in Apaat, /ist, Guerra, 320, 
he is acensed of having abundened the gate before the enemy entered it, and 
Santa Ania says that he compelled his subordinate, Argiciles, to abandon it 
acinst his will, He also asks how he became a prisoner after the battle. 
Apel, V7. Gamboa, Japng., 55-6, shows that Terrés was absolved by a 
ater council of war, aud Roa Barceua, Recverdos, 495, adds that Santa Anna 
sired hia injustice in 1)93 with rank and pension, 


Several details of guamers, as well as Drum, their commander, being 
killed, Quitman’s report, in CY, 8. Govt Doc., loc, cit., p, 415-16. 
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diminished, without prospects of filling the gaps. The 
citadel would soon be battered down, and perhaps the 
entire city, to bury in its ruins thousands of in- 
nocent victims.” It was accordingly resolved to 
evacuate the capital. The cavalry, numbering 4,000, 
was at once despatched, and 5,000 infantry followed 
after midnight, the militia and irregulars being dis- 
solved.® 

About one o’clock in the morning of the 14th a 
deputation from the city ecouncil® presented itself at 
Worth’s headquarters, and being directed to Scott at 
Tacubaya, demanded of him guarantees for life and 
property.” Scott refused to bind himself to any 
terms, execpt such as were imposed by honor and 
customary usages,” and Worth hastened to affirm 
possession by advancing at dawn to the alameda, 
while Quitman, after receiving a white flag from the 
citadel and occupying it, marched to the central 
square and hoisted over the palace the stars and 
stripes, the first foreign colors to flaunt within And- 


He as usnal charges loudly cowardice and insubordination, and adds that 
the men had no food, ' En aquel dia, que no habian probady alimento; quo 
en cuatro anteriores se les debian los socurres.’ etal’, 119-20. Gamboa de- 
nies the lack of food and amenanition, and shuws that Governor Olaguibel 
susrvested that the views of ministers and citizens should be consulted before 
80 srave a step as evacuation should be resulved upon, in face of ay enemy 
inferior in number, Jmpry., 57-9. Carrera, commanding the artillery, be- 
liewed a defence to be useless, and so did generals Alcorta, Perez, and Lombar- 
diui, although the latter objected at first. Further discussion was stupped 
ly Santa Anna declaring for cyacuation, Apunt. ist, Guerra, 325-4, Tho 
sehwlar Ramirez mentions a curious incident. While making historical ex- 
tracts a bomb fell upon his house and interrupted hiun at p. 50 of the Ms., 
Lound by me in the collection Dur., Doc. dist.; on pp. 62-79 are marginal 
notes bearing on these war operations. 

* And a portion of the garrison at the remote yates was forgotten, Some 
of the militia objected to such passive yiclling. Gimboa points oat that 
Santa Anna had still 13,000 or 14,000 men at his command, inclading prob.c- 
lly the militia, Roa Barcena condemns the abandonment before guarantees 
hact buen sought for the city. Leen ridos, G4. 

@ Names, etc., im Monitor, Sept, 2S, 1547. 

With the satety of their institutions, and the privilege for the ayunta- 
miento te control the revenue, maintain armed patrols, and tloat the national 








sage. 

6 ‘And the apirit of the age,’ on the ground ‘ that the city had been virtu- 
ally in our possession from the time of the lodgments etfected by Worth and 
Quitman.’ Scott's Aeport, 393, lov. cit. 
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huae’s capital since Cortés planted his banner upon 
the ruins of Tenochtitlan. 

Scott made his entry during the forenoon at the 
head of a brilliant suite and an imposing force, midst 
a dense gathering of spectators who lined the streets 
and azoteas and tilled the balconies, in some of which 
were white flags and foreign colors, in protestation of 
peace and protection. Yet even along this main line 
of the march, houses with closed shutters stared the 
invaders coldly in the face, as did many a quarter of the 
city with its bleak, deserted aspect. And no welcome 
glance or cheering sound mingled with the music of the 
march. All around was chilling silence, emphasized 
in frigid or frowning looks, and relieved here and 
there only by glances of curiosity or a passing gleam 
of admiration at the imposing figure and benevolent 
mien of the victorious general. In this lay more than 
mere sullenness, which in itself tended to rouse a coun- 
ter-irritation among the invaders, with an unpleasant 
display of arrogance and drunken disorder. The feel- 
ing became marked as the soldiers dispersed in search 
of quarters, and every insolent act or gesture added 
fuel to the fire, till it burst forth in a determined up- 
rising of the Mexicans, prompted especially by dis- 
banding militiamen. The first shot was aimed at a 
crowd of officers clustering round General Worth. 
This was followed by a scattering fusillade in different 
directions, and by showers of stones from the roofs. 
The onslaught resulted in several deaths and a large 
nuniber of wounded for the invaders. Scott recog- 
nized the danger of allowing such a movement to gain 
strength in a large and populous city, where every 

®Worth's adherents charge Scott, not alone with misquoting the report 
of their favorite in order to lessen his achievement, but rail bitterly at the 

reference given to Quitman on this ovcasiun, When Worth had a prior right, 
a virtue of his capturing the central gate which left the city at his mercy, 
while Quitinan had been repulsed and kept at bay before the citadel. Sem- 
mes, Campaign, 349-52, is among Worth’sadlerents. Quitman could claima 
certain right by his early capture of Belen gate. The question reached the con- 
gress, and is fully considered in //istory of Raising the Flay in Mexico; Hous- 
ton's Report; U.S. Gort, Doe., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, Sen, Repts 31; Jd., Cong. 30, 
Ses, 1, Sen, Repts 808-10, 
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building formed a stronghold, with a redoubtable gar- 


rison in every family. The smallness of his force 
compelled him to take prompt and severe measures. 
Artillery was at once brought out tosweep the differ- 
ents streets with grape and canister, and to batter 
down houses from which missiles came, while troops 
charged the crowds and stormed the dwellings. 

The long-feared horrors of a siege had come at last 
in aggravated form, intensified by outrages on the 
pas of criminals whom Santa Anna had released 

efore his departure, with a view, as many declared, 
of occupying the enemy and retarding pursuit.” The 
confusion was swelled to a panic by alarmed families 
who hastened to leave the city, or who crowded the 
churches to implore protection from the virgin. Santa 
Anna sent some troops to give direction to the out- 
break, but they were too few to effect anything. 
The Mexicans wasted their valor in barren achieve- 
meuts, that stood relieved fora moment by noble gal- 
lantry, only to sink the next into oblivion. All day 
the city trembled before the roar of cannon and the 
flash of musketry, which changed from one quarter to 
another. Night brought no respite; for although the 
battle lessened, darkness magnified the din, now swelled 
by the tramp of noisy soldiers, while bandits crept 
within the shadows of the walls upon their kindred 
errand. Early on the 15tha few enthusiasts bezan 
anew the conflict; but the earnest proclamations of 
the ayuntamiento had their effect, sustained by the 
imposing demonstrations of Scott to carry out his 
threat of razing every building that revealed a hos- 
tile movement. With the rising of the sun the 
struggle ceased. 


= But Scott was teo weak to risk the dangers of apursuit. He estimates 
the released criminals at 2,000, who were intent on plunder during the tumult 
roused by impelling national hatred. U. S. Gort Doc., p. 333-4, ubi sup. 
Zamacois denies that Santa Anna released convicts for the purpose indicated, 
Hiat, Méj., xii. 844-5. Roa Barvena, Recuerdos, 507, avowsa that patriots 
stirred the tumult; roused by the arrogance of the victors, as explained in 
Apunt, Hist. Guerra, 326-7, the promoter being Col Carbajal of the guardia 
nacional, Garland was wounded by the first shot. 

Several writers condemn the pronounced eilorts of the wealthy to check 
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The valley campaign was ended, at a cost to the 
victors of more than 2,700 killed and wounded, be- 
sides the sick. This heavy inroad upon a force of 
11,000 speaks well for the resistance of the Mexicans, 
as do their losses, estimated by Scott at over 7,000. 
Their lack of success must be attributed first of all to 
bad generalship, which permitted the unchallenged 
advance of Scott across the range and round Chaleo 
Lake; which depended too much on certain positions in 


the popular outburst, and their offensive display of fings for protectinn. 
Others cxagyerate the cruel condact of the invaders, while almitting thet 
the worst outrages on their side were commitzed by renegades from luchla 
who tore alung with red-bauded hats. Apunt. Mist. Guerra, 323-42. Low 
Barcena, however, applauds Scott's attitude as really humane under the cir- 
cumstances, /tvenerdos, S11. and believes with Zamacois, Mist, MiJj.. xii, S19, 
that another army might have behaved worse. Even the permission by Seutt 
to ravave hostile localities was acted upon with great limitation. Ripley's War 
with Mex., ii, 444, Peterson points tu the decds of the ish at Badajoz 
aud San Selastian as horrible compared with the worst isulaied cases here. 
Mil. Heroes, i. 126. Strayzlers continued to be kille:l by lawless Mexicaus. 
Semines’ Campatya, 355; Mec. War, by English Soldier, 261-2 Addiiional 
. SST; Gen. of 











cional, Boletin and Sonerense, the latter of Nov. 12, 1847, Scott gives the 
casualties amony his oflivers at 353, and the lozses on the 13th and I4th at 
602. Rua Baircena assumes that 300 of his men sudered from the tumult 
alime. See also reportsin US. Govt Doe, Cong. 31, Ses. 1, Sen. Ex. I; Je., 
less, aud Doc., ISt7-AS, Details and comments in Busta- 
ate, Lueaxion, MS., 87-1 « Hist., vii. 1-237; viii. 27-35, the au- 
trecraph records by this venerable historian, who witnessed many of the scenes, 
Decrio Beat, Moz, M3., 61-5, gives a diary of occurrences in the capital 
curing the sieve; and Rayon adds many valuable facts from a military stanl- 
point, in Awdio y Deyouse, 167-208, with orders and correspondence. Also 

rity Hist, Jalape, iii, U34-55, iv. 3 et seq. Observations by medical mea, 
ia Vander Linden, Rely Id, Mem, Salud, Wit, pts. Oilicial reports of the 
vaptare of Mexico, in Arco Iria, Sept. 1G-1U, Oct. 3-4, 10, 15, Nov, 18-22, 
Dee. U1, ISH, with estimates of losses; Correo Nae., Dee. 10-11, 1847; Ree 
srardor, Nov. 24, 1847; Gen, Lih., Oct. 16, 1847; also Monitor, Federalista, 
Lspic, Pub, Morctiano, Sonorense, and other journals; Scots Mem., 908-17; 
al Sherry’s Pauchero, 13-26; Jeakias’ Mer, Wer, 4 1; Acdden's MeClelaa, 
ving the share of this risiny officer in the eampaiun; Frost's Pict. 
. lfex., 070-00; Mever's Mex. Acter., i, 415-16; Seanes’ Service Asloat, 
400-7; Youny'« Mist, Mee., W4-7; Zeneacois, Mist, Mej., xii, 808-40; Ki- 
vera, Gob, Mex., ii, 332-7; Perez, Vicc., ii, 473-55; Balbotin, nvasion, 12), 
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the blind hope that the enemy would fall into traps; 
which manifested itself in the insubordination and 
neglect of Valencia, the inaction of Santa Anna at 
Padierna and his lack of firmness and provision in sub- 
sequent encounters, and in the remissness of Alvarez. 
Other causes are found in the defective organization 
and rawness of the troops, mostly composed of inex- 
perienced recruits and militia, and supplied with infe- 
rior arms, circumstances that swell the glory of the 
defence at Churubusco, Molino del Rey, and Chapul- 


tepec.® 
® Scott’s victories, while brightened by the stanchness and moderation of 
his army, are somewhat dimmed by costly sacrifices, due to dilatory move- 


ments and neglect of opportunities, and by allowing an astute opponent to 
circumvent hin, 
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END OF THE UNITED STATES WAR. 
1847-1848, 


Santa Anna’s ApMrIxistRaTiIonN—ANara’s First Term—Feperat Constt- 
ruTion ResToreED—STaTE oF GCVERRERO—SaNntTA ANNA RESIGNS—PRES- 
IDENT PENA AND HIS Errorrs FOR Peace—InvapeR's RULE AND OPER- 
ATIONS—SANTA ANNA DePrivep oF COMMAND—ANAYA AGAIN PRESIDENT 
—Pesa Succeevs—Peace Poricy Continven—Istenxat DisturBances 
—Wak or Races in YocataN—TREATY WITHTHE UNITED STATES, WHOSE 
Forces Evacvats Mextco—Gains anD Losses—Eviis or THs War— 
Parepes’ Revo.vTion—Enp ov PeXa’s ADMINISTRATION. 


Soon after Santa Anna assumed the executive 
office, he formed what may properly be called a semi- 
Perlinasentary cabinet, the ministers being Manuel 

aranda, of relations; ‘José Ignacio Gutierrez, of war; 
Juan Rondero, of the treasury; and F. Suarez Iriarte, 
of justice. Congress authorized him, under certain 
restrictions,’ to borrow twenty million dollars. The 
Farias law of January 11th against clerical property 
was revoked. 

Santa Anna’s stay at the capital was short; with 
the authorization of the legislative body he took 
command of the national arms, General Pedro Maria 
Anaya being named his substitute,’ and taking charge 
of the presidency on the 2d of April. . 


* He was not to sell any portion of the national territory, neither was he to 
levy forced luans, nor seize private property without compensation, nor enter 
into contracts for foreign colonization, Méx., Col. Ley. y Dec., 1847, 49-51; 
Apunt. ist, Guerra, VA-7; Niles’ Reg., Ixxii. 214-16, 

*This way in accorlance with the act of April lst, suppressing the vice- 
presidency, authorizing the appointment of asubstitute for the president when 
absent or unable to act, and tixing the lith of May prox, as the dato for tho 
states to elect the president of the republic. Mex, Col, Ley. y Dee., 1847, 
53-3; Mayers’ Mex, Aztec., i, 369; Dublan and Lycano, Lez. Mez., v. 264-6; 
Bustamante, Mem, Mist, Mex., Ms, wy Yi, 100~1, 

3The ministers tendered their resiguations, which were not accepted, 

(524) 
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Anaya was born in Huichapan in 1795, and began 
his military career in June 1811, as a cadet. In 
1821 he joined Iturbide’s movement, and marched to 
Guatemala under General Filisola. In 1823 he was 
made a major of cavalry; four years later a lieutenant- 
colonel; and in the short time from April to June 
1833 a colonel and brigadier-general, for his faithful 
support of federal institutions. In later years he held 
several civil offices. 


The whole attention of the government was now 
engaged in the war.’ The capital was placed under 
martial law, and the executive clothed with extraor- 
dinary powers.® 

On Santa Anna’s return, May 20th, Anaya sur- 
rendered the government to him, and went to the 
front.’ Santa Anna’s measures after this were wholly 
nilitary,® excepting one on the 21st of May, when he 
swore to carry out, and did publish, the Acta Consti- 
tutiva y de Reformas, passed on the 18th by the 
constituent congress, the third article of which de- 
clared that the acta constitutiva and federal constitu- 
tip, sanctioned respectively on the 31st of January, 
and 24th of October, 1824, formed the only political 


Iriarte was, however, succeeded in the department of justice May 15th by Luis 
de la Rosa; and Ciutierrez, in that of war, May 22d, by Lino José Alvorta, 

* His promotions were so slow that, having taken part in 20 actions, he 
ouly became a captain early in 1819, and still held this rank in S21. 

SSeveral important measures were adopted, namely; organization of the 
national guard; a law for the punishment of deserters; and one of general 
amnesty for all political offences from the time Mexico became a nation, 
Another to the same effect was issued June M4th. Dublan and Lowmo, Ley. 
Mez., v. 208-0, 254-5. ‘ 

*The act isdated April 20th. He was, however, forbididlen to make peace 
with the U. S., to conclude negotiations with forcizn powers, or to sell 
national territory. Art. 5 declares it high treason for any one to enter 
into treaties with the U.S. Bustamante, Mem. dist. Mex, MS., vi. = 
Mér., Col, Ley. y Dec, WAT, GO-2; Dublan and Lovano, Leq. Mez., ¥ . 

‘In the defence of the capital, Anaya was taken prisoner, but during the 
armistice, was unconditionally released, 

* His ministers at the time were: of relations, M. Baranda to 17th June, 
D, Ibarra to Gth July, José R. Pacheco to Sept. 1th; of justice, J. M. 
Duran to June 17th, ¥. Remero to Sept. 16th; of the treasury, Juan Ron- 
dero to Sept. 7th, and F. M. Lombardo to Sept. 1th; of war, I. Gutier- 
rez to May 221, L. J, Alcorta to Sept. 16th, Mex., Mem. Hucienda, 1570, 
1045. : 
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constitation of the republic with the reforms now 
adopted in thirty articles. The sixth article declares 
to be states of the federation those which were named 
in the federal constitution, and such as were made 
afterward. A new state was created to bear the name 
of Guerrero, mainly jorge the old province of 
Teecpan, and the city of Mexico was given, while it 


continued to be the federal district, a vote in the 
election of president, and the privilege of choosing 


two senators.’ 


“\jecam 7 Solivensce “\F 
J Soruttas 
. ‘i | Ch sd 
A a e eps, 
jour es » A 


a) 


GUERRERO, 


Under the reformed constitution the state of Guer- 
rero was to be organized from the districts of Aca- 
pulco, Chilapa, Tasco, and Tlapa, and the municipality 
of Coyuca, the three first named being taken from the 


* One of the reform articles prescribed that, besides the senators chosen by 
the states, there should be an equal number to that of the states chosen on 
the nomination of the senate, of the supreme court of justice, and of the house 
of deputies, voting by deputations, The persons obtaining these three suffrages 
to be the elect, ae, the chamber of deputies, voting by persons, was to 
name the rest to complete the number, The office of vice-president was 
suppressed. Art. 30 declared that on the publication of this law, all 
the public authorities were to conform thereto; the legislative power con- 
tinuing vested in the present congress till the assembling of the first constitu- 
tional chamber, The states were to continue observing their respective con- 
stitutions, and in conformity with them renew their anthorities. Mez., Col. 
Ley, Fand,, 237-300; Méx., Col. Ley. y Dee., 1847, 76-157; Dublan and Lo- 
sano, Ley. Mex, ¥. 375-83. 
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state of Mexico, the fourth from Puebla, and the fifth 
from Michoacan, provided these states gave their as- 
sent within three months to the detachment of ter- 
ritory proposed.” Owing to the obstacles in the way, 
some delay occurred in carrying out the law, but the 
state was finally constituted in 1849. 

In order to provide against the possibility of his 
being killed or captured by the enemy, Santa Anna 
issued a decree September 7, 1847, appointing his sub- 
stitutes, which he sent to Manuel de la Peiia y Peia, 
president of the supreme court, to be held in reserve; 
and in accordance with a congressional act decreed 
that the supreme government might reside in any part 
of the republic, should the requirements of the exist- 
ing war demand a change of location. On the 16th 
of September he held a council of war at Guadalupe 
and resigned the presidency ad interim, and claiming 
powers under the 97th article of the constitution, de- 
clared that thenceforth the supreme executive author- 
ity should be vested in the president of the supreme 
court, with generals Herrera and Alcorta as his asso- 
ciates, the latter taking the place of Bravo, who was 
now a prisoner in the enemy’s hands.” But this 

rovision was rejected as unconstitutional by the pres- 
ident of the supreme court, Manuel de la Pera y Peiia, 
who forthwith repaired to Toluca, and next to Queré- 
taro, where he assumed the office of provisional pres- 
ident of the republic on the 26th of September,” with 
Juis de la Rosa as his sole minister. 


Pee age having been raised by Puchla and Michoacan, some delay 
occurred, Congress allowed, in Aug, 1548, further time for the states inter- 
ested, and they finally consented, Wee, Col, Len, 1548, i 292-8) Ty, Col, 
Ley, y Dec., 1348, B07; ile, Legisl, Me S45, 305; Dablunand Lozano, L gy. 
Mez., ¥. 438; Kirera, Goh. de Mex, li, 359, 360. 

Y Art. 1 substituted the presilent of the supreme court, associated with 
generals J. J. de Herrera and Nicolts Bravo; art, 2 said that this decree 
should remain in force till congress assembled and provided otherwise. 

“Art. 2of that decree provided that the supreme authorities should, for 
tho time, and till otherwise ordered by the uutivoal legislature, reside in 
Querétaro. 

') The nation was without a head from the 17th to the 25th of Sept. 
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From the moment the city of Mexico was evacu- 
ated, desertions on a large scale constantly occurred 
in the Mexican army. At Guadalupe Santa Anna 
resolved to let go all officers and men that were un- 
willing to follow him. On the march of a part of the 
force under Herrera toward Querétaro, the desertion 
was such that only by great efforts was a complete 
dispersion prevented.* Santa Anna marched with 
his demoralized force on the 16th of September for 
Puebla, reaching its suburbs on the 24th. He ho 
by the aid of General Rea, who had been besieging 
the place, to effect its capture, which he considered 
an easy undertaking, and thus cut off Scott’s commu- 
nications with Vera Cruz. The United States force 
holding the town under Colonel Childs consisted of 
500 effective men, well armed but otherwise unpro- 
vided, and 1,800 invalids. According to Mexican 
accounts, Santa Anna had 2,000 infantry, 2,000 cav- 
alry, and a good supply of siege artillery, but his op- 
erations availed nothing. He raised the siege on the 
Ist of October,” and marched to El Pinal, hoping to 
cut off a valuable convoy escorted by General Lane. 
He was again unsuccessful, the convoy entering Hua- 
mantla on the 9th, a few hours after his departure 
from the place,” and continuing the march to its des- 
tination. Some fighting occurred on the 9th, the 
fereign invaders having serious casualties; but the 
Mexican army was now reduced to a skeleton, and 


1 Discipline was at an end. The men would lag behind to seize food and 
other necessaries at the haciendas and small towns. diicera, Zlist. Jalapa, iv. 


6, 6. 

8 Ripley's War with Mex., ii. 491, 

See Apunt. Mist. Guerra, 344-7. 

"Jt is said the invaders plundered the place and committed outrages. 
Roa Lrircena, Recnerdos, 519. 

4° Ripley says the Mexicans had 500 lancers and some infantry in Hua- 
mantla when Lane entered the place, and that the invaders lost there 13 
killed and 11 wounded, Capt. Walker of the riflemen, a distinguished officer, 
Icing among the former, Koa Bareena, reverdos, 519-29, does not agree with 
him in either particular, The latter adds that Lane's casualties from Santa 
Anna's attacks on his rear were WJ killed and 24 prisovers. Lane bas ac- 
knowledged that the tight was a bloody one, ‘the Mexicans combated their 
assailants with the energy and fury of despair.’ Antobiog, MS., 76-8. 
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Lane entered Puebla unmolested. Santa Anna re- 
turned to Huamantla on the 10th. 

After the fall of the capital, Scott republished on 
the 17th of September, with important additions, 
his orders of Rebrosiy 19th, declaring martial law.” 
The next day he prescribed the distribution and 
quartering of the troops in the city.” The collec- 
tion of customs or duties at the gates of the city by 
the civil authorities was to be continued till modified 
by the civil and military governor, to which office 
General John A. Quitman had been appointed.* At 
first it was hoped that harmony would be maintained 
between the Mexican civil authorities and the foreign 
military rulers; but as it turned out, there were almost 
daily causes of dissatisfaction.” The most serious dif- 
ficulty was about providing quarters for the troops. 
Angry correspondence followed, and the ayuntamiento 
was deposed. A municipal assembly was then chosen 
under the auspices of the conqueror, and given powers 
to effect reforms, provided they met with his sanc- 
tion.* These men, who had thus lent themselves to 


19 By the 15th art. of his regulations the city with its religious buildings, 
inhabitants, and property were placed under the special guard of the faith and 
honor of the U. S, army—an injunction that was not fully carried out, at least 
as respected the treatment of the inhabitants, Asa consideration for the pro- 
tection thus tendered, a tax was levied on the city of $150,000, payable in 
weekly instalments of $37,500 cach. The ayuntamicuto was charged with its 
collection and payment, to effet which it raised a loan at 15 per cent. apn. 
Hist, Gnerra, 360; Roa Brrcena, Recuerdos, S1-13, 

* No private property was to be occupied without the owner's consent, or 
special orders from general headquarters, U.S. Govt Doe., Cong, 30, Ses, 1, 
Sen, Ex. 1, p. 389-00. 

“The Mexican civil authorities were of course subject to the governor. 
Ripley's War with Mex., 533-4; Mayer'a Mec. sdlztec., i, 420-1; Busta- 
mante, Mem, Ilist. Mex., MS., viii. 1-35. 

*%The Mexicans complained that the U. 8, military authorities inflicted 
the penalty of tlugying on the lower class of population for slight otfenees, and 
were answered that it was in accordance with. military law and usaye. There 
was no safety fur life or property, the city ling at the merey of robbers, 
traitorous counter-yuerrillas, and dranken volunteers, Theayuntamicuto re- 
monstrate:| without obtaining satisfaction, Jue Bdéreena, Recuerdos, 543; 
Apuat, Hist. Guerra, 366; Lt Razoneulor, Nov. 6, S47. Ripley ackuowl 
that the discipline among the troops had after a while become much relaxed, 
and vice was rampant. A fruitful cause of outrages was the vices openly 
permitted by the yuvernor and general-in-chicf. Wor with Mex., ii, Wo, 

#The members were most of them persous of nostanding. ‘The president, 
Francisco Suarez Iriarte, was, however, a man of ability, had been a minister 
of state, and was at this time a deputy to the mational congress, They carried. 

Hist. Mex., Vou. V. 34 
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act as the conqueror’s tools, found themselves in an 
unenviable position as svon as the negotiations for 
peace were initiated. 

During that period several newspapers were pub- 
lished at the capital, both in English and Spanish, the 
former of which freely vented their wrath on the 
Mexicans.™ 

Soon after the commanding general had completed 
his study of the revenue system, he prepared an order 
fixing the amount of the direct taxes, and the duties 
to be collected on the precious metals. This order 
was promulgated on the 31st of December, 1847, 
and the first step toward its execution was to despatch 
Colonel Withers with the 9th infantry to Pachuca; 
the next was to station Cadwalader’s brigade at To- 
luca; a few weeks later a detachment was sent to 
Cuernavaca. The number of troops being too great 
to be conveniently accommodated in the city of Mex- 
ico, Riley’s brigade was stationed at Tacubaya, Pat- 
terson’s division at San Angel, and a portion of But- 
ler’s at Molino del Rey. 

The annoyances of the Mexican guerrillas caused 
the sending of a column of newly arrived troops in 
January to occupy the towns of Cérdoba and Orizaba, 
where the guerrilla chieftains had held their quar- 


their obsequiousness to the pitch of giving a banquet to the conqueror, Scott, 
in the heantiful spot called M1 Desierto, on the 2th of January, It has been 
asserted that on that cecasion toasts were drunk iu honor of the victory of the 
U.S. arms in the valley of Mexico, and the desire expressed for the annex- 
ation of all Mexico to the U.S. Iriarte was, alter the Mexican government 

_ reoeenpicd Mexivo, brought to trial. He made a very able defence: he 
was kept in prison several months, and on accountof ill health, allowed to go 
to hisestate, where he ilicd soon atter, Joa Lhircena, Recuerdos, 3-4; Zame- 
cvis, Hist, Méj,, xiii, 10-2. 

The American Star aul the North American, The first named had been 
originally published in Puebla. It was tilled with abuse of the Mexicans. 
particularly of Santa Anna and the Mexican troops, though still leaning in 
favor of peace. The other, sustained Ly otlicers of the invading army, advo- 
caied the annexation of Mexico to the U.S. It had some able Spanish arti- 
cla supposed to have emanated from Mexican pens. The Spanish pipers 
were Lt Monitor, which went as far as it dared in defending Mexico's ¢.se; 
£! La dil Comercio acvoeated peace and the union of parties; and EU Cru 
grejo, Which abused the respectable classes, occasionally giving sume evideaccs 
of wit, 

* U.S. Govt Doc., Cong. 30, Ses. 1, H. Ex. 60, p. 1003. 
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ters.* There were guerrilla parties constantly annoy- 
ing the invaders, and often striking serious blows. 
Those under Rea in Puebla had kept Childs confined 
to narrow limits in that city, capturing his mules, and 
intercepting his supplies. In Vera Cruz the parties 
were under different chiefs, the most notable being 
Father Jarauta and J, C. Rebolledo, comprising in all 
about 400 men, mostly rancheros. The enemy’s trains 
required to be strang\y guarded by infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, and even then they did not always es- 
cape unscathed.” The guerrillas of Tamaulipas were 
under Canales, Urrea, and Romero, having some cay- 
alry officers of the regular army under them. The 
United States military authorities finally adopted 
stringent measures to check depredations, and even 
shot a number who had violated their parole. 

During the progress of the events already related, 
various occurrences took place in the Californias, New 
Mexico, and on the western coast of Mexico, which, 
though having but little effect on the main question 
of the war, were still parts of its history, and had a 
direct bearing on peace negotiations.* 

Public attention was soon called to dissensions amon 
the generals of the invading army. An accusation 
having been made against Seott, a court of inquiry 
was ordered by his government. He was deprived 
of his command, Butler succeeding him on the 18th 
of February, 1848.” Leaving them to their quarrels, 
let us continue the thread of Mexican history. 


The prominent man now was President Manuel de 
la Petia y Petia, born at Tacuba on the 10th of March, 


™ Particulars on those movements in Pipley's War with Mex., ti. STA-9; 
El Arca Iris, Feb, 2, 1548; Free Am., Fob. 17, US48; Jenkins Mer. War, 453. 

“Once they attacked a convoy at Tolome, capturing 14 wagons aml up- 
wards of 400 loadeel males, and killing 100 men. aApuut, Mist, Guerra, S97. 

* See Hist. Cal., v.; Hist. North Mex. States, ii., this series, giving the 
military and naval operations on the Pacitic, and Gen. Price's campaign in 
Chilinahua. 

4 Svott'x Mem., 583-95; Ripley's War with Mex., ii. 585; Niles’ Reg., xxiv. 
4-5; El Razonador, Feb. 26, 1843. 
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1789, of a good family though in reduced circum- 
stances. He early gave evidence of talents, and was 
admitted to the bar on the 16th of December, 1811.” 
The executive, after Iturbide’s fall, made him an oidor 
of the audiencia, and on the 25th of December, 1824, 
he was elected by a majority of the states to fill a 
justiceship in the supreme court of the republic, from 
which date he was connected with that court nearly 
all the time till his death. 

Peiia also held other important offices, namely, 
minister of the interior in 1837, and member of the 
poder conservador, in which latter office he achieved 
prominence. He was professor of law in the univer- 
sity, and toward the end of 1841 participated in framing 
the bases orgénicas. In 1843 he was made a coun- 
cillor of state and senator, and to the latter office was 
reélected in 1845. He had the portfolio of relations 
under President Herrera, and at the fall of that 
administration returned to his position in the supreme 
court. 

Peiia’s course in upholding the constitution doubt- 
less saved Mexico from the evils of anarchy, which 
would necessarily have followed if any heed had been 
pane to Santa Anna’s pretension to dictate who should 
ve his successor as president. The new government 
was unhesitatingly recognized and congratulated by 
several comandantes generales and governors. It in- 
sisted on the elections of members to the national con- 
gress being effected. President Peiia was thoroughly 
convinced that the war could not, for the want of re- 
suurces, be prosecuted any longer, but would not at- 


Tn 1813 he was sindico of the ayuntamiento of Mexico, an office that 
he filled so ably that the king appointed him, at the request of many re- 
spectable and influential persons, au vidor of the audicncia of Quito in Keua- 
dor, which he did not accept, requesting to be employed in New Spain. By 
the time this was decided the indepemicnee had been consummated, when 
Poia swore to support it, and was given a hizh position in the territorial 
audiencia of Mexico, which he retained till the 2st of October, 1822, when, 
being already a councillor of state, he was appointed by the emperor minis- 
ter tu Columbia, which appointment had no eilect, the empire having ceased 
swmatter. He had also conferred on him the cross of tie order of Guada- 
lupe. Ricera, Gob. de Mex., ii, 341-2, 
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tempt to solve such an important question on his un- 
supported judgment.® ® 

Santa Anna was ordered to surrender the command 
of the army to Manuel Rincon or Juan Alvarez. 
Some bitter correspondence passed between the cx- 
president and the present incumbent, through Minis- 
ter La Rosa, who told the former that orders for his 
trial had been issued because it was necessary to bring 
the army under discipline, and to energetically repress 
insubordination and cowardice. Santa Anna was also 
severely rebuked for the disrespectful tone of his com- 
munications to President Peta. He obeyed the or- 
der, delivering the command to his second, General 
Reyes, who was to hold it till the arrival of the com- 
mander designated by the government.” 

Santa Anna’s late military efforts had failed, partly 
through the lack of morale among his troops; it had 
been beaten out of them by constant cevalaiins or 
if not by these, certainly by their defeats in the north- 
ern campaign. But the blame falls also upon his own 
blunders and shortcomings, his uneven capacity and 
instability of purpose, manifested especially in the 
battle-field. e redeems himself, on the other hand, 
with many a diplomatic triumph, and shines with his 
energy, in rising indomitably after every disaster, in 
creating resources, forming armies, directing a num- 
ber of admirable measures, and inspiring all around 
with zeal.* 


"The governors were requested to suggest, in the event of their not fa- 
voring a continuation of the war, the best mode of conducting it for the 
national safety and honor, 

3? Santa Anna went to reside with his family in Tchuacan, where he nar- 
rowly escaped capture by Lane on the 2d of January, Early in 1848 he eb- 
tained a passport to go abroad, and with a safe-conluct of the U. 8. forces 
embarked at La Antigua on the Spanish brig Pepitt, Early in 1850 he weut 
to Cartagena, and fixed his residencein Lurbaco. Subsequent political events 
in Mexico recalled him to his country. 

3 Besides the defence of his conduct issued in Apelacion, Mex., 1549, 71 
and 184 pp., which covers the entiro campaign, and in Detall de las Oper, 1- 
45, relating to the defence of the capital, Santa Anna appealed also to the 

ublic in Manif. Mezx., 1848, 1-12, and Communic. Cyic., Guad., Its, 1-11; 

ap, Var., xcix., pta 17-18; and thronsh journals like Arco Iris, Razonrdor, 
Nov. 3, 6, 1847, Jan. 1, 1848, etc. He was the most prominent fighter of 
Mexivo in the war of 1846-8. toa Burcena, Recuerdos, 533. 
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Peijia took upon his shoulders the responsibility of 
entering upon preliminary negotiations for peace. He 
well knew that his resolution would be a destructive 
weapon in the hands of the moderados, among whom 
was Paredes, who was summoned to Querétaro, and 
refused to go.™ 

Congress, having assembled at Querétaro, decreed 
that a president ad interim should be chosen on the 
9th of November, upon which date Pedro M. Anaya 
was elected with the express condition that his func- 
tions should cease on the 8th of January, 1848, and 
if congress was not then in session, the office should 
devolve on the person designated by the constitution. 
A vote of thanks was awarded to Petia. The latter 
on the 12th of November, at a very critical time, sur- 
rendered the executive authority.“ It may be said, 
however, that the presidential change was merely in 
name, as Peiia at once took charge of the portfolio of 
relations, and his policy was continued.” 

The guvernment’s hands were tied by the scarcity 
of resources. The loss of the capital had evidently 
disheartened the people. Indeed, it was impossible 
to rouse the enthusiasm of a people who had neither 
arms hor ammunition, nor even the means of sustain- 
ing life. The states that had not been brought under 
subjection by the invading enemy spread the false 

% Peta caused to be released on parole all prisoners of the enemy, and 
adopted several measures directed to the correction of abuses. 

%3 His election was formally aunouneed on the llth of Nov. Aféx., Col. 
Ley. y Dee, VAT, 2-1; Diblan and Lozmo, Leg. Mex., v. 305-6. 

Several attempts at revolution in Guanajuaty had somewhat occapied 
te government's attention. £4 Correo Nacional, Oct, 20, 1547; El Arvo Iris, 
Dev. 6, S47. A revolt had been successful in Oajaca; large bodies of men 
Jnvl gathered in the sierra of Querétaro, whose aim was to prey upon the 
country; in Chiapas a faction was working to reannex her to Guatemala, that 
faction claiming that the people were tired of Mexico's misrule and neglect 
of their interests. Airera, Mist. Jalapa, iv, 23; Id., Gob. de Mes, ii, 3H; 
Tih, Mawit, del Gob., 1-20. 

47 His colleagues then were, Luis de la Rosa, in treasury and justice; and 
Tenaciv de Mora y Villamil, in war and navy. Meéx., Col Ley. y Dee., US4i, 
21G; Mex, Mem. HMeavienda, US70. 1046, Tho mort important measures of 
the new administration were: granting pardon to deserters reporting then 
selves with their arms; reorganidng the army; and demanding from tue 


states an extraordinary contingent of 16,000 men, Aeu., Voc. Men, Guerra, 
1-13, 
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report that the government was negotiating a treaty’ 


to sell the Californias, Chihuahua, New Mexico, and 
a part of Sonora.* The governors of states ‘nearest 
to Querétaro who could easily come there had been 
invited by Peta to hold conferences on the 10th of 
November. Those of Puebla, Querétaro, Michoacan, 
Guanajuato, San Luis Potos{, and the vice-governor 
of Zacatecas came. Jalisco accredited a commissioner. 
The governor of Mexico failed to appear. Those 
overnors closed their conference in the middle of 
Deconiber declaring that they would sustain the fed- 
eral government in the fulfilment of its duties.” 
Anaya surrendered the executive office on the 8th 
of January, 1848, to the person designated by the 
constitution, namely, the president of the supreme 
court, Petia y Peiia, and took charge of the portfolio 
of war,” ever acting in accord with his successor, who 
continued his labors to secure a peace.’ He ear- 
nestly urged the assembling of congress without delay, 
hoping that the deputies would not forsake their coun- 
try’s interests at this time of tribulation. The gov- 
ernors were asked to codperate to that end, and were 
assured that the administration would endeavor to 
avert the military occupation of the states yet free, by 
negotiating a tzveaty of peace which should not tarnish 
the national honor and dignity. With all these exer- 
tions, on the 11th of January only eight scnators and 
26 deputies had come to Querétaro. 


38 What gave rise to such a report was that the government's correspond- 
ence with its commissioncrs in Mexico, Mignel Atvistain and Juan Iberro 
Maldonado, to treat of peace, was intercepted, ‘The governor of San Luis 
Totosi wanted the war tu continue, and protested asainst any peace. The 
lesislature of Mexico demanded that the question of peace should not be acted 
uj, on without tirst obtaining the sanction of the integral parts of the republic, 
proposing that each should accredit two deputies fully instructed. evra, 
AList, Julape, iv. 36-7. 

3° Eu Ia extension y forma prescritas por la constitucion.’ Roa Burcena, 
Recurrilos, H7-8, 

* His colleagues were Luis de la Rosa, of relations and treasury; J. M. 
Duran, of jnstice. Mer., Ley. Mej., Iss, 8. 

Anaya was actin secretary of war nnder Arista; serving in Ceballos’ ad- 
ministration three days. On Santa Anna’s restoration le was made posimas- 
ter-general, and held this ullice at his death on the 2lst of Mareh, lood, 
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The government not only found the greatest diffi- 
culty by reason of scanty resources, but had also to 
struggle against revolution which now showed its head 
in San Luis Potosf, and threatened to invade other 
states. An anarchical plan was proclaimed by the 
vice-governor on the 12th of January, to the same ef- 
fect as that which Deputy Zubieta once moved in con- 
gress, and was formally rejected. It was the resump- 
tion of autonomy, and a revolt against the national 
sovereignty at the same time that its authors pre- 
tended to respect that sovereignty. The government 
at Querétaro was now in a most difficult position. 
Fortunately the revolution was strangled at its birth. 
The vice-governor resigned on being imprisoned, and 
the legislature sensibly disavowed his seditious plan.@ 
Other seditious attempts were initiated elsewhere, 
whose object was to upset the government. In theo 
Sierra Gorda revolution had become chronic, and was 
getting to be more and more bloody every day. It 
could not be stopped, though a heavy force was sent 
there to check it. Crimes were of daily occurrence.“ 

Fcars were entertained that disorderly and plunder- 
ing parties would appear in several places, particularly 
in the regions thickly populated by Indians. 


The condition of Yucatan, suffering from a war of 
races, caused great alarm, there being gocd reason to 
apprehend that the insurgents would be successful in 
destroying every vestige of European civilization. 

The rebellion of 1847 had its origin in the unap- 
peasable hatred of the Mayas toward their rulers from 
the carliest time of the Spanish conquest. In repub- 
lican days their chiefs had often been invited to aid 
one party or another in the civil wars so constantly 


Tho exeontive of that state wanted the war to continue at all hazard, 
and organized troops, It was kaidl that Governor Adame, if that plan had 
suceeeiled, would be the president, aud even those who would be lis minis- 
ters were spoken of. 

8The rebela maranding in the sierra le Huejutla asked ail fromthe U. 8. 
commanders, Which was refused them. Rivera, dist, Julapa, iv. 67, 
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scourging the land. It was thus that the chiefs, or 
caciques, Manuel Antonio Ay, Cecilio Ch{, and An- 
tonio Pat. as well as many others, acquired experience 
in warfare and the use of fire-arms. They had taken 
part in an emeute“ which the government allowed to 
go unpunished. It was probably this impunity that 
stimulated them to plan a conspiracy to deluge the 
country with blood, and to sow devastation through- 
outits length and breadth. They found a ready codp- 
erator in the notorious murderer, Bonifacio Novelp 
of Valladolid. The first meeting to treat of the in- 
surrection on behalf of the independence of their race 
was in the rancho Xihum, about sixteen leagues from 
Tihosuco, and as many from Valladolid. Ay and Chi 
attended it, but there is no certainty that Pat did.“ 
Their plan became known to the government. Ay 
was arrested and executed at Valladolid on July 26th. 
Chi and Pat were not captured, but many others fell 
into the government’s hands and were harshly dealt 
with as conspirators against the white race. 

Chi struck the first blow, falling upon the town of 
Tepich on the 30th of July, when the inhabitants 
were asleep, and pitilessly murdering all the mestizos 
and mulattoes. Snly a few women were for the time 
spared, to satisfy their lust. One man escaped, how- 
ever, who carried the tidings to Tihosuco. 

The rebellion soon spread through the south and 
east. Several bloody encounters tovk place, in which 
the white men and their allies were victorious, but no 
decisive results were gained. The measures of the 
government against the natives were severe; indeed, 
they formed an inhuman system of persecution, which 
only helped to swell the ranks of the insurgents, and 
to increase their animosity. 

I have no space to enter into details, The insur- 
rection became so general that the whites and mixed 

“Jan. 15, 1847. Baqueiro, Eusayo Mist, iii, ap. 98-101. 


Chi was the inost blood-thirsty. Ay thought their enemies coull he sub- 
dued without spilling much bleed, Pat wanted his race to be above ail 
others, and to rule; but he had no desire to exterminate or expel the whites. 
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breeds had to abandon their homes, and seek refuge 
on the coast from their relentless foes, with whom the 
government could no longer cope.“ At last in this 
tine of anguish, help came from an unexpected quarter, 
in the form of arms and ammunition sent them by 
the authorities of Cuba. Some Spanish war vessels 
also rendered assistance in conveying families to places 
of safety. ’ 

In 1848, after peace had been concluded between 
Mexico and the hited States, Commodore Perry 
was requested by the citizens of Laguna de Términus 
not to evacuate the island till Mexico could afford 
them protection, which was acceded to.” 

Finally, through the good offices of the curate 
Vela, a treaty was entered into with Jacinto Pat;” 
but being several times violated, it soon ceased to 
have any value. The rebels were never short of aruis 
or ammunition.” 

Iu 1849 a foreign regiment, with most of the men 
from the United States, was organized, but was dis- 
banded soon after.” The state government, having 
to provide resources, gave leave in March of that year 
to take to Cuba or Vera Cruz, as coolies, such Indian 
prisoners as were willing to go there. The Mexican 
government disapproved of the measure, but after a 


© Nusto, Estad. liep, Mex., iii, pt 1, 263; Mayer's Mex, Azxtet., i, 429; Niles’ 
Reg,, exit, da, 

“Three hundred and fifty men were left till relieved by a Mexican force. 
It is asserted that the governor tendered the sovereignty over Yucatan to any 
nation that would assume its protection, Bayyeiro, Baseyo IMist., ii, 331-3, 
fae ae Ancona, Hist, Yuc., iv. 1UG, 109; Zamuacuis, Mist, Mej., xiii, 

71-2, 104. 

* A most ominous and humiliating one, inasmuch as it stipulated, among 
other thinys, that the Indians should retain their arms, and all that had been 
taken from them should be restored. Miguel Garbachano, for whom Pat hal 
A special predilection, was to be governur of Yue fur life, and Pat, chief 
or governor of the Indians, also fur life. Personal and distilling taxes were to 
be platted, and ecclesiastical fees much reduced. Bagueire, Lusayo J/ist., 
in. 103-14. 

“There is abundant evilence of their heing supplied by the traders of 
British Honduras. Lh lize, Yue. Expos Gob. Creditos, 95-102. 

4 Niles’ Reg, Uxxy. 205. . 

“Trwas said that they went willingly; but this is rather donhtful, as the 
government received a buous of $25 per head, Barbachuno, Viseurso, 20-1. 
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reconsideration, it was carried out with the consent 
of the latter. 

Affairs in Yucatan began to assume a more prom- 
ising aspect early in 1850, when, after some important 
victories by the government forces, the Indians saw 
the necessity of an arrangement.” The state govern- 
ment then, on the 2d of ‘February, 1850, issued a de- 
cree intended to induce the Mayas to accept peace, 
granting pardon to all who had been concerned in 
the rebellion. The hopes of a peaceable solution were 
not realized, however, the war still continuing. In 
1851 the rebels established their headquarters and 
stronghold in Chan Santa Cruz. General Vega made 
strenuous efforts to bring them under subjection, sev- 
eral expeditions to Santa Cruz meeting with consider- 
able success. A treaty of peace was made, or at least 
an understanding was arrived at, in 1853, with the 
chief Tzuc, through the good offices of the superin- 
tendent of Belize. The arrangement was drawn up 
in Spanish, and Maya and several other native lead- 
ers accepted it afterward. Under it Chichanjé and 
other towns of that region laid down their arms, 
though without submitting to the government of Yu- 
eatan, in which anomalous and precarious situation 
they have remained to the present day. 


President Peiia never lost sight of the great point 
of securing peace with the United States. Negotia- 
tions having that object in view were reopened by the 
United States commissioner, Nicholas P. Trist, who, 
though his powers had been withdrawn by his goy- 
ernment, continued exercising them on the supposition 
that, peace being desired by the United States, any 
treaty honorable to the latter would be ratified with- 
out a too close inquiry as to the authority under 
which it had been accomplished. After several cou- 
ferences® held between him and the Mexican com- 


*% Their proposals may be seen in Zamarois, Hist, Mej., xiii, 358-64. 
©The proposition was made ty ‘lrist by the Mexican commissiuners that 
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missioners, Bernardo Couto, Miguel Atristain, and 
Luis G. Cuevas, a treaty was finally concluded and 
signed by them at Guadalupe Hidalgo,” on the 2d 
of February, 1848, consisting of twenty-three articles, 
and an additional and secret one extending the term 
stipulated for the exchange of ratifications. The 
chief stipulations embraced in the treaty were those 
contained in articles 5, 6, 12, 13, and 14. 

Article 5 fixes the future boundaries between the 
two republics, and under it Mexico ceded to the 
United States Texas, New Mexico with all the terri- 
tory then belonging to it, and Alta California. The 
limit between the latter and Baja California was made 
a straight line drawn from the middle of the Rio Gila, 
where it unites with the Colorado, to a point on the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, distant one marine league 
duc south of the southernmost point of the port of 
San Diego, according to Pantoja’s map of 1782. The 
article also stipulates for the future running of the 
boundary line between the two nations. Article 6 
gives the United States and their citizens a free and 
uninterrupted passage by the gulf of California and 
by the river Colorado, below its confluence with the 
Gila, to and from their possessions north of the boun- 
dary line defined in the preceding article. Article 
12 stipulates that the United States shall pay Mex- 
ico, in consideration of the extension of boundaries 
acquired by the former, fifteen million dollars, and 


an armistice and cessation of arms should be entered into. Trist Inid it be- 
fore Gen, Scott, but the latter fur good reasons would not take upon himself 
the responsibility of granting a second armistice till a treaty had become a 
fact. This was verbally made known by ‘lrist to the commissioners of Mex- 
ivo, whose government then, after due consideration, resolved to secure an 
arrangemeat of the questions at issue between the two countries, by secret 
negotiations, and without an armistice, leaving the latter to be entered into 
whien the arrangement should have been completed. Couto, one of the Mex- 
ican commissiviers, wrote Peta on the 3d of Dee, that Scott, though unwill- 
ing to formally agree to a cessation of arms, promised not to prosecute hos- 
tilitica, Ile fullilled his promise, contenting hinself with the oceupation of 
two or three new places, when hemight, had he chosen, have frecly invaded the 
central states. Roa Bircena, Recuerdos, SM~-1; Apunt. Hist. Guerra, 392. 
“Lt has been stated that Trist himself chose the place, because of the 
veneration felt for it by the Mexicans, Moa Burcena, Recuerdos, 607. 
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specifics two modes of payment, one or the other of 
which the Mexican government is to designate at the 
time of ratifying the treaty. Article 13 binds the 
United States government to assume and pay to its 
claimants against Mexico all amounts due them, and 
those to become due them by reason of claims liqui- 
dated and decided against Mexico under the con- 
ventions of April il, 1839, and January 30, 1843. 
Article 14 exempts Mexico from all claims not de- 
cided against her which have arisen previous to the 
signing of the treaty, the United States assuming 
their payment, the full amount not exceeding three 
and a quarter million dollars. Article 23 provides 
that the treaty shall be ratified agreeably to the con- 
stitutions of the two countries, and the ratifications 
exchanged at Washington in four months from the 
date of signing, or sooner if practicable. The addi- 
tional secret treaty allows that the time of exchange 
of ratifivations may be extended to eight months, 
should the political condition of the Mexican republic 
so demand it.® 


5 Arts 1 to 4 relate to a firm peace in the future, and stipulate the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, cessation of blockades, evacuation of Mexican territory, 
surrender of castles. plans, and public property by U.S. forces. Art. 7 pives 
the rizht of navigating the river Gila, aud the part of the Rio Bravo del Norte 
below the southern boundary of New Mexico, to the vessels and citizens of 
both countries. Art. 8 gives to Mexicans established in territories formerly 
belonying to Mexico, and wishing to remain in them in future, the rights of 
U.S. citizenship, unless they should signify within one year their prelerenco 
for Mexican citizenship, with which character they might also remain, and 
hold property, which woul be respected. Art. 9 secures ample guarantees 
to all ecclesiastic and religious corporations or communities in the territories 
acquired by the U.S. under this treaty. Art. 17. ‘The treaty of Apr. 5, 1831, 
between the two countries is revived for eight years in every particular not 
incompatible with the stipulations of this treaty. Arts 21 and 22 preseribe 
the manuer of avoiding hvstilities in the future, the privileges of merchants, 
mode of alleviating the fate of prisoners, etc. Full texts of the treaty may 
be found in Meéx., Derecho Latern., Ist pt, 19 3s Manativld’s Mex. War, 
332 45; Méx., Col. Ley. y Dee, 1848, 30-95; » Legisl, Mej., 1548, 25-93; 
Niles’ Rey, \xxiv. 4 Yowny'a Hist. Mec., 559-07; Dublan and Lovina, Ley. 
Mer, vo 807-80; Riyloay's War with Mee. ii. 581-5. Pursuant to the terms 
of the treaty, Mexico and the U, 8. appointed commissioners tu run the boun- 
dariva, The former also male provision to bring into her territory Mexiea 
families residing in the celed territory and desirous of comin: to Mexie 
Dublin and Lozano, Leg. Mer, ve 435-41, 491; Mer. Derecho Lntern., Ust 
pt, a ais Méxz., Col. Ley. y Dez, AS, 807-14; Mee, L yis's Mej., ists, 
305-12, 
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On the 6th of February the treaty was officially 
announced by Minister La Rosa; on the 22d of the 
same month it was laid by President Polk before the 
senate of the United States, by which body it was 
confirmed with some amendments.” The reasons for 
such amendments were, at subsequent conferences, 
explained to Minister La Rosa by the United States 
commissioners Ambrose H. Sevier and Nathan Clif- 
ford, and, being deemed sufficient and satisfactory, the 
Mexican government accepted them, and at once rati- 
fied the treaty with such amendments, and it was con- 
firmed by a large majority in the Mexican house of 
deputies, and by 33 to 5 in the senate.” The United 
States commissioners, on the 19th of June, officially 
notilicd the secretary of state that the treaty was 
complete, and President Polk, two years and two 
months from the commencement of the war, issued his 
proclanation to his people, announcing that peace now 
reined between the United States and Mexico. The 
treaty, indeed, put an end to a war that never should 
have been undertaken; a war begun by one of the 
parties to it without any justification, and accepted 
by the other with a remarkable lack of foresight and 
indiffcrence to results. Without means, in the midst 
of political confusion, and after thirty-six years of 
coustant. civil disturbance, the Mexican republic un- 
dertook to measure its strength with a young nation 
full of life and vigor, with abundant military and 
naval elements. And yet, unhappy as the results 
were for it, one must acknowledge that its honor was 
maintained. The treaty represents, indecd, its great 
misfortune, but does not invalve perpetually ignomin- 
ious stipulations, such as many another nation has 
subinitted to at the will of a conqueror. The United 


% The modifications were in the 9th, 10th, and 12th articles. The addi- 
tional and scerct article was expunge:l entirely, 

TA qnestion on the constitutionality of the treaty was raised by a num- 
ler of deputies, but their objections were overruled by the supreme court, 
Beare, bape, 1-29; Mex, Col. Ley. y Dee. S48, i. G>4-708; Liceaga, 
adic. y Ihetif., 331-02. 
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States was in the wrong; all the world knows it, all 
honest American citizens acknowledge it. The Mex- 
ican republic lost a large portion of its territory, and 
with it many citizens, but retained its nationality and 
independence, with an immense extent of country, 
more than enough to render it happy and powertul 
in the future. 

Soon after the signing of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, a convention was concluded on the 29th of 
February by generals Worth and Smith on the part 
of the United States army of occupation, and generals 
Mora and Quijano on the part of Mexico’s military 
authorities, for a provisional suspension of hostilities, 
which was ratified by General Butler, and by Anaya, 
the Mexican minister of war, on the 6th and 7th of 
March. It contained seventeen articles, and the ob- 
ject, as it implied, was a cessation of arms pending 
the exchange of ratifications of the aforesaid treaty, 
and further to enable the Mexican authorities to restore 
constitutional civil government in the places occupied 
by the United States forces. By virtue of the ar- 
mistice, and under the special appointment made by the 
president on the 6th of March, of Juan M. Flores y 
Teran as governor of the federal district, the latter 
restored the ayuntamiento of 1847, regulated the col- 
Jection of municipal taxes, and called the people to 
choose deputies and senators to the national congress, 
as well as to elect a president of the republic. 

The preparations for the departure of the United 
States troops had begun about the middle of May; 
and on the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of 
peace being published by their general-in-chief, the 
detachments at Toluca, Cuernavaca, and Pachuca were 
retired. Patterson’s division left Mexico for Vera 
Cruz on the 30th of May; the other divisions depart- 
ing in the first days of June, and on the 12th of that 


Text of the convention in Méx., Derecho Intera., 1st pt, 250-4; Miz, 
Legial, Mej., 1848, 94-101; Mex, Col. Ley. y Dee., 1848, 96-103; Duddan and 
Lozano, Leg, Mex, v. 345-3. 
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month the United States guards were relieved by 
Mexican troops, the United States flag was hauled 
down, and the Mexican hoisted upon the national 
valace and saluted by the artillery of both armies. 
Vorth’s division was the last to abandon the city, and 
after its departure the president and his ministers 
entered the capital.” The retiring troops spent a few 
days in Jalapa waiting for transport ships, and on 
their arrival repaired to Vera Cruz and embarked. 
The evacuation of the northern line was also effected 
rapidly and in good order, excepting a little dilatori- 
ness on the part of Sterling Price at Chihuahua. 

In Vera Cruz, where the custom-house had been 
restored to Mexican officials on the 11th of June, the 
surrender of the city and the fortress of San Juan de 
Ulta took place with the usual formalities and salutes. 
On the same day, the last remaining force of the in- 
vaders reémbarked, and the Mexican people breathed 
free again. 

And now let us consider the results of the Mexican 
war for the United States, which may be summed 
up in three items, namely, loss of life, loss of money, 
and gain of territory. Of the first item, according to 
official returns, the actual loss in the ficld, by battle 
and sickness, was 15,000 men; in battles alone 5,101. 
This was not all, however. Many on their way 
to join their regiments in Mexico fell sick and died, 
without having appeared on the rolls of the actual 
force, Many died after being mustered out of ser- 
vice. It may therefore be said with truth that the 
loss of life was not Jess than 25,000 men.” What it 
is fur 25,000 men to be killed, God knoweth; it was 
much to them, howsoever little to the magnates at 
Washington. According to a Mexican account, the 


39 A description of the events appears in a contemporaneous narrative, 
which is copied in Roa Bircena, Recnerdos, G23, The ollicial announcement 
of the reoveuptioa of the capital by the Mexican government appears in 
Mev, Col. Ly. y Dee. VSS, i. 70-2. In September next, honors were paid 
to the Mexican victims of the war, 

© Mienstiells Mee. War, 347, 356-05; Roa Burcena, Reenertos, 537-8. 
Livermore sets 20,000 as a very moderate computation. War with Mex, 110, 
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number of killed of the Mexicans in the several bat- 
tles was almost 5,000 men. It is not easy to ascer- 
tain what was the actual loss of life sustained by Mex- 
ico during the war." The cust in money to the 
United States has been estimated at $166,500,000. 
The loss in money to Mexico will never be ascertained. 
The gain of territory by the United States was im- 
mense, comprising a surface of upwards of 650,000 
square miles. 

The total strength of the army employed by the 
United States in Mexico, from April 1846 to April 
1848, consisted of 54,243 infantry, 15,781 cavalry, 
1,782 artillery, and 25,189 recruits, making a total of 
96,995 men. From the foregoing list have been ex- 
cluded several companies called out in Ohio and 
Louisiana, but that did not go to Mexico. If in- 
cluded, the total number called out by the govern- 
ment would exceed 100,000 men. The number that 
actually served in Mexico exceeded 80,000, not all 
called out at the same time, but in successive periods. 
At the closing of the war, according to the adjutant- 
general’s reports, there were actually upwards of 
40,000 in the field. 


The war of the United States against Mexico is 
fraught with instruction. A hope had been cherished 
by the friends of peace among some nations, that in a 
pure republic, where the people rule, a warlike spirit 
could not be fostered. Here and elsewhere it has 
proved otherwise. The spirit developed by free in- 
stitutions makes the republican a most formidable 
soldier when he is not swayed by moral scruples. In 
the United States sectional rivalries and interests, and 
the eagerness to gain distinction, had fanned the flame 
of passion for war, and the battle-field was looked 
to as a good arena for deciding the pending issues as 
well as for competition. Social, political, commercial, 
or industrial interests are but broken reeds, as mun 


8 ITernandez, Extad. Mej., 234; El Arco Iris, Feb. 9, 1848, 
Husr. Mex., Vor. VY. Jo 
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will not give up the gratification of his passions, even 
though by so doing he may make a profit. Civiliza- 
tion has done away with many of the old barbarous 
practices, but unless supported by a truly christian 
spirit will not afford the adequate remedy. 

The so-called improvements of warfare in the opinion 
of men justify the continuance of war, on the ground 
that the destruction of life and the infliction of suf- 
fering have been much diminished by the new devices. 
God save the mark! Killing men is not a trade sus- 
ceptible of improvement; the experience of the Mex- 
ican war shows that neither side dispensed with the 
horrors of ancient. practices.” If the injustice of all 
war was never before established, it was made clear 
by this contest between the two republics of North 
America, The saddest lesson to learn by the citizens 
of the United States is that the war they waged 
against their neighbor is a signal example of the em- 
ployment of might against right, or force to compel 
the surrender by Mexico of a portion of her terri- 
tory, and therefore a blot upon their national honor. 
The United States had an opportunity of displaying 
magnanimity to a weaker neighbor, aiding her in the 
experiment of developing republican institutions, in- 
stead of playing the part of bully. 

President Polk recklessly waged a devastating 
war, and yet pretended to be sighing for peace. His 
supporters in the press adyocated the bombardment 
of Mexican cities, and an inhuman destruction of 
Mexican life.“ Those barbarous sentiments were 

**Plundering, massacres, cruelties, the killing of the wounded on the field 
of battle, and even in seme cuses burning alive at the stake, have been re- 
ned, on the highest otficialauthority, as a part of the histury of the Meaican 
war.’ Livermure’s War twith Mec, 353. 

8 *\ compound of the crime of the highwayman, who puts his pistol at 
your head, and cries, “ Deliver or die!" aud the trnekling of the pedler who 
trvlea in small wares, andl chuckles over his hard-driven bargain after it is 
mule? Lirermore’a War with Mew., 265. 

& *Trestroy the city of Mexico, level it with the earth on which it stands, 
scrve Puebla, Perote, Jalapa, tillo, and Monterey in the same way, and 
then inercase our demand,’ says one, ‘Unless we distress the Mexicans, 


carry destruction and loss of lite to every tireside, and make them feel a rod 
of iron, they will not respect us,"says anuther, The Cuiou, Polk's organ, in- 
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aggravated by the false pretext on which they were 
urged, namely, that Mexico had provoked the war. 
It was President Polk’s action in ordering troops be- 
yond the limits of the United States and into Mexican 
territory that brought on the war. It was an assump- 
tion on his part of powers not vested in him by law. 
The war, though recognized by congress after hostili- 
ties had begun, was in fact the device of Polk and 
his party. He had no right to involve his country in 
war, and the house of representatives told him so. 
The four days’ bombardment of Vera Cruz was no 
doubt effected according to the laws of war; but this 
does not tend to increase our respect for war laws, 
for it was horrible and wholly unnecessary work.® 
Add the illegitimate barbarities committed—often 
with impunity—by an undisciplined, lawless rabble, 
such as a large portion of the United States forces 
was composed of—unfortunately too well authen- 
ticated, and retaliated for as they often were by the 
Mexicans, especially the guerrilla parties—and we 
have acts of atrocity, whosvever were their authors, 
evidencing a depravity of nature as appalling as it was 
disgraceful.” 

The United States could have secured peace by 
ceasing to assail the Mexicans, who were fighting only 
dulges in the old Christ-like logic: ‘Henceforth we must seck peace, anid 
compel it by intlicting on our enemies all the evils of war,’ See Jay's Der, 
Mes. War, 250. 

© Polk well knew that conzress would not authorize his invading Mexico 
to compel the payinent of an alleyed debt. 

The foreign consuls wrote Gen, Scott, March 24, 1847, of ‘the frightful 
results.’ The New York Jf ra/d said that the bombardment placed the town 
in ruins, ‘under which great numbers of non-combatants, men, women, and 
children, were buried.’ Many heart-rending descriptions might be quote. 

* Such cases, almost without number, might be given here, not only from 
contemporancous correspondence of reputable journals such as the Chertest on 
Mercury, Louisville Journal, New Orleans Picayune, Saiat Lonis Republica, 
Boston Daily Times, El Arco Iris, » Mexican news aper, and numerous ovacrs; 
bat likewise from official reports to the war department at Washington, in- 
cluding the spirited remonsirance of May 10, Is47, by Gen, Mora y Viilauil, 
at San Luis Potosi, to Gen. Taylor, in which he uses these words; *'The treach- 
erous assassinations of a Nueva, Cutaria, and Marin have not leen the 
only ones;’ the ‘ruin, devastation, and conflagration of towns mark everywhere 
the march of the invading army.’ Such outrages also occurred on the line 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico. U.S, Goet Doe, Com. 30, Ses. 1, H. Ex. 60, 
p- 910-14, 1139-42, 1178; Sen. 26; Miscel. 73, 78; Sen. 32, 547. 
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in self-defence. But the so much desired peace they 
were resolved so to secure by war that a bargain, 
which was nothing better than barefaced robbery, 
should be secured. The coveted acquisition was se- 
cured, and President Polk boasted in his message to the 
United States senate of “the magnanimous forbear- 
ance exhibited toward Mexico.” All this, as every 
intelligent American knows, was pure humbug. It 
was not magnanimity but policy which prompted 
Polk and his fellows to pay Mexico about twenty 
million dollars when she was at the conqueror’s mercy. 
It gave among the nations, howsoever Almighty God 
regarded it, some shadow of title to stolen property.™ 


The negotiation of a treaty to bring peace to dis- 
tracted Mexico was the source of great trouble in the 
country, caused by those who used it as a pretext to 
promote their own aims. A revolution broke out at 
Aguascalientes, whose chiefs were Governor Cosio 
and the guerrilla leader Padre Cenobio Jarauta. 
With about 1,000 men they drove out of the city the 
comandante general, Manuel Arteaga, who had re- 
fused to join them. 

Jarauta, in accord with the garrison of Lagos, 
published in June the plan of the discontented in 
five articles, the chief points of which were to ignore 
the existing government, and that the states should 
reassume their sovereignty, and provide means for the 
constitution of another. Meantime the command of 
the forces was to be vested in the general officer of the 
highest rank who had accepted the plan, This arrange- 


® Livermore, Abiel Abhot, The War with Mexico Reviewed, Boston, 1850. 
Sm. 8°. 310 pp. This work was intended by the author to be a review of 
the Mexican war on the principles of chnstianity, and an enlightened states- 
manship. A committee of award, composed of three of the mest distinguished 
divines in the U. 5., prononneed it the best as yet written on the subject, al- 
lowtny lin the premium offered hy the American peace society, Itis full of 
facta on the events of the war, Which is exhaustively treated in a philosophi- 
ca! and christian spirit, deprecating its commencement, and the caases that 
fel to it, the mude of its prusceuuun, both in its legitimate and illegitimate 
bearings. 
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ment, the secret work of Paredes, was signed by 
seven men. 

Paredes left Aguascalientes June 12, 1848, joined 
Jarauta and his companions, and marched on Guana- 
juato, which seconded his views on the 15th. The gov- 
ernor was deposed, and Manuel Doblado appointed in 
his place. Doblado issued a stirring address to other 
governors, but they paid no further notice than to 
strongly ae it.” Paredes met with a similar 
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rebuff from General Anastasio Bustamante, who was 
despatched with a 4 e force to attack him. Much 
hard fighting ensued, but the most important action 
was on the 18th of J uly, when the town was assaulted 
and Jarauta taken prisoner, conveyed to Valenciana, 
and shot.” His death disheartened the rebels, Their 


® Rivera, Hist. Jalapa, iv. 94-100; Méx., Col. Ley., 1848, i. 104-6. The 
refnsals and condemnation of several governors are seen in El Correo Nac., 
June 30 to Aug. 3, 1548, 

The execution was pursuant to orders from the government, Arrangoiz, 
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chicfs pretended much resolution to continue fighting, 
Lut it was a mere ruse to gain time. Indced, in the 
morning of the 19th, Paredes, Doblado, and the rest 
escaped. The city then surrendered. The chief 
leader, Paredes, went to Europe. All the implicated 
were finally pardoned.” 

In the midst of the confusion, the election for pres- 
ident of the republic took place, and José Joaquin de 
Herrera was retélected and assuined his duties, anil 
Peiia returned to his post of president of the supreme 
court on the 3d of June, 1848. 

Ex-president Pea was the author of several lec- 
tures on jurisprudence, which are highly valued by the 
legal profession of Mexico, He had the reputation 
of being an excellent husband and father, a loyal 
friend, and upright judge. He was greatly respected 
and beloved, though there were not wanting some 
who called him a traitor for the treaty with the United 
States that he advocated as chief magistrate of the 
republic. His death occurred on the 2d of January, 
1850; his remains were aceompanied to the grave by 
rich and poor, and all classes.” 


, ii, 295, says Jarauta was allowed only half an hour to prepare for 
wdinyg to Dustamante’s report, he was shot three hours atter cap- 

H Jarauta was a triar, and had been a carlist leader in Spain in favor of 
abaolutivom. [tia claimed that, though mot a Mexican, he hud done good ser- 
vice to Mexico, andl whatever his political faults, he should have been spared, 
Zamacois, List, Mej., xiii, WS-202. The fact is, that in his guerrilla war- 
fare he was hardly better than a highwayman, plundering both friend and 
fue Without much discrimination, 

WRU Herald, Nov. 20, ists; EUR pub, Jatisciense, July 29, 1848; Mex, 
ZL iyitt, Mj. U5), WG-1s; Dablan and Lozano, Ley, Mex, vi. 46-7, 32. 

7 The cuilin was carricd on the shonlders of the sergeants of the several 
reviments, aud the pall-bearers represented the army, the treasury, and the 
uutversity, Mircea, Gob. de Mer, ii, 354. 

American writers on the war with Mexico are numerons; and many of 
their productions, owing to extravagant exigueration, or ty the fact that they 
are mere compilations without any orizinaluy or retlection, are worthless to 
the historiin, Apart from official documents, the most i:nportant of Amcri- 
ccnauthorities fora history embracing the whele war is: Ro, Mipley, The 
Kear with Meriva, Svo,2 vol., pp. 524, G50. New York, 189. The anther 
wasa brevet major of the U.S, army, and first lieut of the 2d resiment of 
actillery, and his work possesses merit, not only ou account of the ability 
diplayed, bret also owing to the advantayes possessed by the writer for oh 
keting material, A personal observation of beth the principal routes of 
operation, las intimate acquaintance with aany American oflicers, and bis 
ikercuurse with Mesicun vilicers, together with his access to the oilicial pub- 
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lications of the two yovernments, supplied him with excellent means of pro- 
ducing an impartial history of the war. This, he states in his preface, was 
his aim; aml it must be admitted that he has succeeded as far as all reason- 
able expectation could desive. The work contains an account of all the 
operations during the war, down to the time of the evacuation of Mexi 
preeeded by an introductory chapter on Mexican relations with the U 
previous to the breaking-out of hostilities. Ripley criticises the military 
movements of the dillerent generals on either sicle, his observations being 
made with reference to the upproved maxims of great military men. Both 
Scott’s and Taylor's errors in generalship are exposed, as well as those of their 
3 Sarre At times the author is somewhat prolix. He supplies good plans 
of all the principal hattle-tields. 

Scott's Memoirs, 8vo, 2 vol., pp. xxii, 653, New York, 1864. The first 
volume is devoted to the early ith of the autobiogzrapher, and to his career 
while serving in the U.S. army in Canada, and during the Chippewa amd 
Black Hawk wars. About 250 pages of the second volume are oceupied with 
the Me n War and matters connected with it. But little information is 
obtained from the general's narrative additional to that furnished in his own 
despatches, whieh he frequently reproduces in the Memoirs, He gives some 
acvouut of his differences with the U. 8. government and Taylor, which 
coull be of vital importance to no one bat himself. He enters, moreover, 











wainst him | much weight in hig appointment. The otiensive tone of 
Trist’s letters isattributed to ill health; Scott speaks of him as amost amiable 
companion, aud regrets that he was afterward neglected by the U.S. govern- 
ment, 

Rayharl Semmen, Service Aflont and Ashore during the Mexican War, 8vo, 
pp. 479. Cincinnati, S51. The author was fli-leut of the U.S. home 
syuadron operating in the gulf of Mexico, After the capture of Vera Cruz,, 
he was despatched to the scat of the Mexican government to treat about the 
exchanze of prisoners, In the prosceution of this mission he joined the 
Aicerican army at Jalapa, and was attached to Scott's staff as a volunteer 










aile-de-camp. From this time he followed that general till his entry into the 
Mexican capital, and had ample opportunitics nut only of obiaining materisl 


fora history of that campaign, bat also of making himself famliar with the 
habits and customs of the Mexican people. Hfis work, which from its titls 
wonkl leal the reader to suppose it continued to naval and military operations, 
is largely taken up with descriptions of the people and country and Mexican 
history, the portions of it devoted to the war being comparatively small, 
Tue work met with so favorable a reception by the public that within a year 
asecond edition wasissued, This induced the publishers, in the absence of the 
author, to issue an abridged form, omitting those portions not directly con- 
nected wiih tl apaign under Scott, who was then a candidate for the presi- 
deney, The tithe assumed for this sinaller Svo of 307 pares is: The Crm 
pega of General Seott inthe Valli y of Mexico; by Lieut Raphael Semmes, U. 
S.N. Cincinnati, 1852, 

Edward D. Manstit 1, The Mexican War: A History of ita Origin, and a 
Detailed Account of the Victories, etc. Svo. pp. 305. New York, 184. 
This work is valuable as being mt chiefly upon public ents ics 
of which oceupy a large portion of it, Its princi i 
absence of prejudice, and an evielent desire for im wity. On pages 145- 
62 will he founiat f Saute Anna's ace runt of the batt! Buena 

vista. The author remarks in Isis preface that he has tielt no pleasure in 
tracing the causes which led to this war." a rapid sketch is given of 
the events connected with New Mexico and California, Manstichl 
ralaate of the U.S. military academy, the time of + “s vamli- 
ateship Mansiield published Liye aul Services of General Winjield Seott, Svo, 
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pp. 596, Auburn, 1852, This work naturally includes Scott's campaign in 
Mexico, but this part is only av abbreviation of the previous prodvedion. 

George C, Burber, The Tweive Monthy’ Voluatecr; or Jonrval of a Private 
in the Tennessee Reqament of UVovalry, ete. Large Svo, pp. G40. Cincimuati, 
1540, Though ‘a complete history of the war with Mexico’ is included ia 
this production, it acils little regarding mainevents. Nevertheless, 1t has the 
merit of being original in the greater part, and is interesting to the general 
reader as containing cccounts of the amusements, dutics, and hardships ef a 
suldier’s life in camp. The aushor has not confined himself to incidents cf the 
war, @ large portion of the volume being «descriptive of the Mexican manners, 
customs, and religious ceremonies, Furber continued Philip Young's //istury 
of Mexico, her Civil Wars awl Colonial and Rerdutionary Annals, large Svo, 
pp. 656, Cincinnati, 1850—which terminates with the capture of Vera Croz 
—anil carricd it down to the treaty of peace. In this production he has con- 
fined himself strictly to historical events, and hus produced a largeamount of 
documentary evidence. 

Brantz Mayer, Mexico as It Was and as It Is, 8vo, pp. 390. New York, 
1844. The author of this interesting book on Mexico was secretary to the 
U.S, legation to that country in IS41-2, and posacased all the qualities neces- 
sary for the production of goul work. ‘Toa power of cluse observation he 
united a tine imagination, aud with his mind alive to all interesting matters, 
he was indeiatigable in his researches and examination of the pecudiaricies of 
the country, So versatile were his talents that he was at home on any sab- 
ject, and in the volume under discussion he occupies himself with equal zec1 
any ability on alfuirs of the church and political matters; on the anti juities of 
the country and the general goverume st; ou commerce, agriculture, and 
manufactures; on coinage and mines; and on the habits, customs, and sowial 
coudition of the natives, Murcover, having travelled extensively in Mexico, 
he gives pleasing descriptions of the physical features of the country, Never- 
theless, owing to braatz Mayer’s views regarding the working of the Roman 
catholic religion in Mexico, he has not escaped severe criticism, In March 
Is44, shortly after the publication of his work, a long article deveted to its 
dissection appeared in Zhe Guited States Catholic Mayazine and Monthly Res 
view. In this review it is declared that the production can confer no real 
benefit on society; Mayer is charged with prejudice, and with having dis- 
torted facts both past and present; and with injustice to the Mexicans. The 
reviewer considered it bis duty to vindicate the people of Mexico from the 
unfounded imputitions of a writer whose pen got the better of his judgment. 
Mayer may live been too unsparing in his deseriptions of the more disagree- 
able aspects and propensitics of the Mexicans, aud in his condemnation of 
uscless institutivus, tu suit their pride, ur the taste of such advocates uf con- 
rorvatism as the reviewer; but his production doulstless represents a truthful 
piecure of Mexico at the time. Iis work is profusely illustrated. A third 
edition was published in Philadelphia in 1847, In 1S48 Brantz Mayer pab- 
lished simultancously in New York and London his //istery ef te War be- 
ticeen Mevico aud de Cuited States, This smaller production properly cou 
meaces With a preliminary view of the origin of the war, in which the anthor 
devotes sume pages to a rapid glance at the laws and system introduced by 
the Spaniards into Mexico, anc then considers the effect upon the pupalation 
hy bad administration, as bearing upon mexlifieations of national character. 
Tn dis narrative of events after hostilities had broken out, Mayer, though fol- 
lowing principally the American official reports, docs full justice to the hero- 
ism ot the Mexican armies on the fichd of battle. But by far the most im- 
rag: of Lrantz Mayer's productions is; Mrzive, Aztec, Spanish, aud Hepnel- 

iv, Sve, 2 vol, pp. 453 and 49, Hartford, 1903, For the preparation of 
this work he consulted a large number of excetlent authorities, ad subjoins 
a list of the principal ones—more than $0 in number—to his preface. ‘The 
first volume contains the history of Mexico frum the conquest down to the 
termination of the war with the US., including asketeh of the Agiee empire 
and civilization, In this histocy, the first complete accuunt of the viceregal 
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period published in English was presented to the public. The sccond volume 
is devoted to a consideration of Mexico during the time at wich the author 
wrote, Its spokes and geographical sirneture; its commerce and indus- 
tries; its laws and constitutions; and its political and national condition—are 
severally discussed. ‘Then follows a description of the individual states and 
territories, and their ditierent antiquitics, productions, and characteristics. 
‘The work concludes with similar notices of New Mexico and California as 
parts of the U.S, Mayer, during his residence in Mexico, obtained copies of 
a number of important documents tiled in the general archive in the capital. 
LT have been fortunate enough to obtain possession of 30 of them, ranging in 
date from 1689 to 1$12. ‘They comprise royal orders, viceroy’s reporis, nud 
accounts of expeditions to and events in Texas, California, and New Mexico. 
1 have had them bound into one large folio volume, and catulogued it under 
the title of Mayer's MSS, Mexicanos, 

Consideracion sobre la Situacion Politica y Social de la Republica Mexicana, 
Mexico, 1448. Svo, pp. 56, ‘This anonymous pamphlet iy signed * Varios Mex- 
icanos,’ It gives a review of the geucral condition of the country in 147, 
considered ina military, clerical, oliicial, and social point of view, in order 
to explain the ruinous result of the war with the U.S. The language used is 
free, the Mexicans being described as a nation without nationality, full 
of corruption and vanity, and lacking any signs of seriousness or encrzy. 

Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, Apelacton al Luen Criterio de los Nacionales 
y Estrang-ros. 8vo, pp. ZL and 184. Mexico, 1849. On the 27th of August, 
1347, the deputy Ramon Gamboa lsid before congress a series of charges 
against Santa Auna relative to his conduct of the war, accusing him of treach- 
ery, After the fall of the capital, Gamboa ampliiied his accusations, and on 
Nov. 15th presented them to the chamber. Santa Anna in 1543, having 
obtained a passport anil safe-conduct froin the American general, left Mexico 
in April, and procecded to Kingston, Jamaica, whence in Feb, 1510 he 
addressed the above defence of Lis conduct to the president of the grand jury 
in Mexico. In it he reviews his career from the commencement of his cam- 
pai.zn in Texas down to his departure from Mexico, and endeavors to refute 
Géraboa’s charges. He naturally repudiates the accusations of bad general- 
Bhip and treachery, and enters into explanations of what he considered the 
canses of the disasters which attended the Mexican arms, He supports his 
argument by a nuniber of oflicial documents, which occupy the last 154 pages 
of the Apelzcion. 

Bustamante, Invasion de Mexico por los Anjlo Americanos, MS. This 
manuscript of 172 folios was one of the last efforts of the author at production, 
anil isa revision and continuation of £4 Nuevo Lernal Diaz. of which L hev 
already taken notice. Manyof the payesare in Bustamante’s own handwriti 
but the greater portion of the work is written by an amanuensis. It carries 
on the narrativeof the invasion from the time of Scutt’s departure from Puchla 
to the capture of the city of Mexico, which Bustamante thus stigmatizes: 
*Ocupacion indecente y cobarde de Mexico, por el ejéreito Anglo Auwricano 
mandado por el General Scott por causa de la infame traycion y coburdia de 
Antonio Lopez de Sta Anna.’ f. 148. Many other matters, political, internal, 
aul military, occupy the attention of Bustamante in this production, besides 
the operations in the valley of Mexico. Ilis usual want of order in arrange- 
ment is observable. 

For additional authorities on this and three preceding chapters, consult 
Méx., Apuntea Ilist, Guerra, 91, 115-27, 151-343, 362-403; Veblan aul 
Lozano, Leg, Mex., v. passim, vi. 46-7, 82, 379-85, 402-3, 530; Bustamaite, 
Mem, Mist, Mex, MS., iv. 200, 236-7, 250, v. 1-245, vi.-vii. passim, viii. 1- 
43, 70; fd., Mer, en 1848, \ 344; Li. Nuevo Bernal Divs, ii. 54-25 is 
Juvasion de loa Amer., MS,, 12-13, 37-9, 51-G, 61-73, S7-1o2; Jd., Camjperia 
sin Gloria, 3-4, 6-37; Ramsei's Other Side, passim; Row Lhircena, Decnecd 1s, 
passim; Md. Col. Leyes Fund., 257-300; Id., Legisl, Mij., US48, 48, 25-105, 
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REORGANIZATION UNDER HERRERA. 
1849, 


Onstactes TO Reronm—WeEakNess or THE GovERNMENT—Panty Acita- 
+10N—Orposep BY PoruLar SENTIMENT—ARRANGEMENT WITH Foretcy 
Crepitors—ConsoLipation oF THE IxTERIOR Dept—Erront To Re- 
puck Expeyses—SMvUccLinc AND Oruer INroaps oN THE Revence 
—IxvoLvep Fixasces—A Succession oF MinistentaL Cuaxcrs—MIL- 
irary CornvupTion—Tue Service in DisrepureE—Its ReconsTRUCTION 
—New Armament—Repvcrion or Force—Tust Navy—Mixitia Sys- 
treM—Erronts aT CoLonizaTion—Miuitany CoLoxies oN THE FRon- 
TIER, AND THEIR VALUE. 


Noruixe could be more trying than the position of 
Herrera’s government. It was expected to resurrect 
the country, reorganize departments, aid institutions, 
and restore prosperity generally; and all this without 
means, and in face of violent opposition from parties 
intent only on their own advancement, and ready to 
plunge the nation into greater troubles by fomenting 
outbreaks in different quarters. Paredes was still in 
hiding, and none knew but that he might at any mo- 
ment reappear, and lead his partisans to fresh achieve- 
ments." Although the suspense could not profit the 

YEl Universal, the ablest journal of the time at Mexico, advocated strongly 
the conservative, and less openly the monarchical, systems, and LE Timp up- 
held the latter without subterfuge; while L¢ Monitor Republica, although 
friendly to the prevailing republicanism, frecly criticised the weakness of the 

vernment, a feature which proved the chicf target for La Palanea mul 
other minor sheets. A number of pampliets appeared to the same end, Daz, 
for instance, coming out to refute articles of the Paluned, in Defiusa, 1-12; 
Miscel., xii, pt 3. Mier discussed republicanism in Pruficia Politica, 1-25; 
Pap. Var., xi. pt 11; and consolidation principles find support in Vex, Seqund, 


Part. Consolid. Lep., i. Let seq. Cominenuts on party strife in Repub. Mex, 
Zies ia, 1-80, with partisan views, 
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monarchists, who now centred their hopes in him, 
others availed themselves of the unsettled disposi- 
tion, notably the Santanists, who with their elastic 
principles stood prepared to promise anything, and 
even fulfil it, if their main object could be attained. 
Petitions were sent in to the chambers for permission 
to recall their leader, but, only too eager to keep so 
dangerous an agitator out of the country, the repre- 
sentatives hastened to declare that he must uot set 
foot on Mexican soil without their permission.’ 

This measure was precipitated by the pronuncia- 
miento, February 10, 1849, of Leonardo Marquez, 
actually the head of a battalion engaged against the 
revolted Indians of Sierra Gorda, later one of the 
foremost conservative generals. He believed that 
the discontented troops would welcome their stanch 
champion, Santa Anna; and being personally devoted 
to him, the intriguing Marquez thought it best to se- 
cure for himself the credit of initiating the call? But 
he had miscalculated. Even some of his own battalion 
withdrew,‘ and others deserted on finding that Queré- 
turo, the proposed key fur operations, refused to open 
its gates. The valiant General Bustamante hap- 
pened to have his headquarters here, and took such 
steps that the retreating rebels soon submitted, al- 
though not until their leader had managed to secure 
terms for himself.6 Had the movement not been 
checked at the onset, the Santanists would probably 


‘ 2 Act of Feb, Mth, He must signify to the government his desire to re- 
turn, and the congress would therenpou consider the request. JZeraldo, Mar. 
6, 1549. In Apt, List, 1849, 1-12; Pap, Var., xli, pt 1, the agitation 
stoops to personalities. 

3 Ife declared that the resignation of Santa Anna should be considered 
void, aud his term of oflice uncspired, owing to the absence of the congressat 
the time, Ilerrera should surrender tie presidency to a persog chosen by a 
council till Santa Anna could return and convoke a new congress. The army 
was to be fixed at 50,000 men. Marquez arrested General Guzman, his im- 
mediate chief, 

‘Among them Captain Tom4s Mejia, later his companion in arms, yet 
formidable rival, 

>From Col Vasquez, whu besieged kim at La Gricga. He was arrested at 
Popotla, but released on presenting a pass sizned by Bustamante. <Aiter 
this he went into hiding, Siylv X/X., for Feb, 1549, 
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have risen in force in different quarters; for the capital 
was in a ferment, and spasmodic though ineffectual 
pronunciamientos took place during the summer and 
autunin in the provinces around, Even the troops, on 
which Marquez counted in vain, rose for a moment 
with Santanist cries against the unpopular governor 
of San Luis Potosf{,° and farther north in Tamaulipas 
a band did succeed in holding its ground for sume 
time;’ while in the Mizteca the Indians sought to 
renew their former prolonged fray, with its attendant 
raids and turmoil,’ although General Alvarez this 
time prevented it. 

The feebleness of these outbreaks was due rather 
to inherent weakness than to efforts of the govern- 
ments to check them, as may be instanced by the im- 
punity with which Governor Cosfo of Zacatecas ma- 
neeuvred the dissolution of the lucal legislature and bid 
defiance to the supreme authorities when they sought 
to interfere.’ The desolation of the late war was 
still too fresh among the people for them to encourage 
the petty military. pronunciamientos; and more, the 
war of races in Yucatan, and in the Sierra Gorda, 
which bordered on the valley of Mexico itself, acted 
as a fear-inspiring sedative on the white and mixed 
races, especially as it was well understood that revo- 


*Los Reyes, General Uraga quarrelled with him, and withdrew his men 
from the city, leaving it exposed to the revolted Indians of the ranses. 

T Under leadership of Flores, About the same time that he raised the 
standard of revolt, in June, a conspiracy was discovercel at Orizi Threo 
months latera man named Villalva nade a call for Santa Annaat Cocula, troops 
of Izctar displayed mutinons sentiments, and the natives of ‘Tlascala rose 
against tax collectors. Details of these movements are given in Universal, 
Siylo XIX., ete., for June to ct. 1849, passim. 

* They appear to have been encouraged by a military outbreak at Temas- 
caltepec and Sultepee under Zamulio and E, Leon, and Felipe Santiago 
figured as the chief Icaler among the score of villages which had raliied, 
Hrraldo, Jan, 17, 19; Unirersut, June 26, 27, July 1, 1849, Allusions in 
Meéx., Mem. Polit., 1950, 1-02, ap. 1-13; Revisor, Jan. 12, 1850, ete. 

® Partly by seeking to aulatitute the vieo-governor, Garcia. In this case, 
however, the governor had the people chiefly on his side, for the le-sislature 
was taking a course not wholly in accord with the constitution, Zreafesnia, 
no. 118, ete.; Unireran/, Oct. 6, 8, 11, 23, 1849, There were troubles also in 
and round the federal district that called the attention of the government. 
Id., Sept. 10th, 25th, attended by an increase of the garrison, Mex, Leyist. 
Afej., 1849, 179. 
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lutionary factions, notably the Santanists, would not 
hesitate to stir aboriginal prejudices to suit their 
aim.” Nevertheless, while holding aloof from actual 
revolution, the people and provincial authorities neg- 
lected to display that patriotic spirit, and offer that 
passive if not active codperation needed by a govern- 
ment charged with so important a task as the reor- 
ganization of the administrative departments. 

Attention was called foremost to a decree dated 
June 14, 1848, requiring the reconstruction of the 
treasury department, the reduction of the civil service 
force and army list, overcrowded in course of time by 
a host of supernumerary and useless officials, and the 
presentation of a plan to the chambers for the con- 
solidation of the debt, to which special funds had not 
yet been assigned." The latter effort proved most 
difficult, although a favorable readjustment of the 
foreign debt had led to equally flattering expectations 
for the interior credits. 

This readjustment was prompted by a protest from 
the English ereditors who claimed that, as the ecssion 
of territory to the United States affected the landed 
security tendered them, they were entitled to a share 
of the indemnity obtained for that cession.” The 
demand was too fair to be ignored; but the minister 


1 At Tulyalmalco, close to thecapital, Santaniets ventured to excite race 
feeling, simply because an alcalle was objectionable. The attempt was 
prompily suppressed, J/eraldo, Jan, 26, 1849, 

"The decree declared further, in its 25 articles, that the government 
could not dispose without authoriztion of the indemnity due from the United 
States. ‘The consolidation plan, to be presented within three months, em- 
braved pensions, overdue salaries, mileage. All extra federal ollicials, known 
as agrezados, auxiliaries and supernutmeraries, were to be dismissed at 
once, aul no money expended beyond the sums designated in the esti- 
mates, gratuities, extra allowances, and so forth being forbidden, as well as 
pay duriag absence, Arrangements must be made with creditors against the 
tobacco revenue for paying them from this branch alone, The excise, con- 
suinption, and municipal taxes in the federal district and territories should 
be replaced by direct contributions, All extra ollizers in the army and navy 
were to be given leave, without pay, unless they had served from 10 to 30 
years, in which case the compensation would range from } to whole pay pen- 
sions, ant montepio allowances being stopped, save for disabled men, Me<., 
Leg'st. Mej., 1848, 162-8. 

12 By deeree of Feb, 19, 1850, the government was authorized, in conjune- 
tion with a conezressivnal coummiitee, to arrauge with the creditors. Wx, 
Legiel, Mej., 1800, 42.3. 
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of finance availed himself of the gloomy prospects to 
extort from the bondholders a large abatement on the 
usuriously swollen capital, together with a reduction 
of the interest from five to three per cent, in consid- 
eration of a draft on the United Btates treasury for 
two and a half million pesos. The total of the regu- 
lar foreign debt, contracted at London, was there- 
upon fixed at £10,241,650, with an assignment on 
the custom-houses for the payment of the interest.” 
Encouraged by this successful transaction, Minister 
Payno proceeded with somewhat blind confidence to 
consolidate the interior debt into one fund, with uni- 
form bonds, and an interest of three per cent. This 
was decreed by law of November 30, 1850, under 
which, in conjunction with an insufficient representa- 
tion of creditors, a rather arbitrary discount was im- 
ee upon the different classes of debt, the remainder 
eing allowed an interest of three per cent from the 
fund assigned of twenty per cent on the custom-house 
revenue, with an annual redemption of $300,000." 


'’ Embracing 25 per cent of the import duties, 75 per cent of the export 
duties from Pacific ports, and 5 percent of those from the gulf. For the tirst 
six years the surplus from the assignments was to beapplicd to asinking fund, 
aud subsequently $250,000 a year should be remitted to redcem the bomls. 
Mes, Piezax Justitic. Deuda Est., passim; Mez., Debt Rept, id; Prieto, Lu- 
forme Deuda Estran,, 1-15. The ministerial reports in Meéx., Mem. Ifac., 
Iso and 1851, Payno, Mex, Expos, llac., 1-128, Murphy, Deuda Ester., con- 
tain full particulars of the transaction, which was ellected on Oct, 14, 1850, 
and in the finance chapter of the next volume the history of the foreign dult 
will be reviewed. Manuel Payno deserves the credit which he claims for an 
arrangement which reduced this debt practically from 76 to 51 million pesos. 

“Any surplus from the assignment was to be applied to increasing the 
interest at the half per cent every five years till it reached 5 per cent. All 
honds must be exchanged for the new uuiform issues, within six mouths for 
Mexico and twelve for foreign parts. Creditors who refused to accept this 
compromise would be disregarded for ten years, and so with nun-classilics! 
credits, The discounts were applied as follows: Debts anterlating the ia. 
dependence would lose 50 per cent of the capital and SU of the interest; Ue 
twenty per cent bonils would lose the interest in arrear, and a million and a 
half of capital, receiving in compensation $500,050 from the U.S, indemnity 
of 1851 and 1552; the copper fund remained intact, aud alsothe money loancd 
at not above legal interest, which was to be paid, half from the U.S. indem- 
nity, half with bonds from the new fund; debts due to employés would be 
recognized for $0 per cent, if in the hands of the orivinal claimant or his 
heirs, at 15 per cent if in the hands of speculators; debts due on adminis- 
tered property would receive 30 per cent from the indemnity anl 70 in new 
bonds; the obligations of this cliss bearing interest were reduced to G per 
cent, of which only half would be paid with the new bonds; of the debt 

Hr. Mex., Vou. V.—o6 
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A special council was created to manage the consoli- 
dation and direct the custom-houses, appointing also 
agents therein, at expense of creditors, to watch the 
collection of duty on their behalf.“ The issue of 
bonds for the new fund was fixed at forty million pesos, 
leaving an extorted gain for the treasury of nearly 
thirty millions.* But several circumstances combined 
to interfere with the plan which aimed foremost at 
restoring the national credit, while relieving a bur- 
dened treasury. There was not a sufficient surplus 
from the indemnity to meet the demands assigned 
upon it by the funding law,’ and the prospect of 
guarantee for paying even the reduced interest ap- 
peared so slim that it assisted materially in raising a 
wide outcry against this partial repudiation of the 
debt. The proper step should have been to plan the 
reorganization of the finance department, notably by 
economic curtailments and establishing the necessary 
taxes for responding to the new funding law. Instead 
of this, a leap was made in the dark, with the result of 
exposing most glaringly the insolvent condition of the 


created during the forced occupation of the United States war, 40 per cent 
would be paid from the indemnity and 60 in new bonds; of the floating loaus 
with obliyations, 35 per cent would he settled with the indemnity, and the 
remainder entered into the new fund at par, the accrued interest was can- 
celled, the convention of two and one per cent wovld be liquidated by paying 
half of its interest with the indemnity of 1551 and 1852; of the convention 
of tive per cent 40 per cent would be settled with indemnity money, and 60 
with new bonds; the debt owing to wounded soldiers and benevolent institu- 
tions would enterat par into the new fund. Mex, Leyisl. Mej., 1850, 233-00, 
with forms for new bonds, special instructions, ete. Another law of March 
4, 1850, had classitied the debts to be included in the funds under 17 head- 
ings. See d., 47-8. 

18 'The council was to consist of six members and a president, holding of- 
fice for six years, with a salary of $4,000 and 86,000 respectively, They had 
also to take steps against contraband. Regulations for this hody were issued 
ou Dee. 9th, For committee reports, preliminary to the new fund law, see 
Mez,, Dictimen Comis, Credito Pub, en que se propene proyecto, USA9, 1-18; 
dd., Avreglo de Dewla, 74 and Ixvii. pp; Jd., Lictimen de la Mayoria, 1-41; 
Pap. Var., elxxxi. pt 4, cevi., pts 1-3, 

® According to the account of the exuberant Payno already referred to, 

© This required $5,995,000, besides more than $400,009 a year, while the 
surplus from the U.S. indemnity amonuted to littie over $4,000,000, Ester i's 
Expos. of March 28, 1851, on which, for that matter, new assijuments were 
being made. ‘The amount of the debt las been underestimated through lack 
of proper data. 
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government.” Under such circumstances and with 
the fear of future repudiation, such loud remonstrances 
were made by certain creditors, notably by the clergy 
and by foreigners under ministerial protection, that 
the plan had to be modified and infringed in a number 
of cases,” thus defeating its main object. 

As a means to enforce the reorganization of the 
treasury, and the reduction in expenses, a law of No- 
vember 1849 limited the administrative expenses to 
$500,000 a month, whereof two thirds were for the war 
department.” This involved a reduction on salaries 
of one fourth for officials in actual service, and one 
third for others, which in itself produced a pressure 
that caused the limit to be ignored and also an in- 
creased draft on the convenient United States indem- 
nity money * to cover the usual deficit, besides a con- 
tinued anticipation of custom-house revenue, contrary 
to all intentions. One reason for the deficits lay in 
the tariff reductions and other charges imposed during 
the recent occupation, and which necessitated a subse- 
quent corresponding abatement on the restored tariff 


1® Minister Esteva, who succeeded Payno for a brief period as finance 
minister, condemns the law as a blow against the national credit. ‘ La ley 
declaré la bancarota, si no total, 4 lo ménos parcialmente.’ Expos., 9, Mar, 
28, 1851. Payno naturally rose to defend the object of the plan. The con- 
s»lidation into one fund would reveal the extent of the indebtedness and 
diminish much of the financial confusion, destroy the jealousy existing be- 
tween different classes of creditors, procure gain for the treasury, throw into 
circulation a large amount of now hidden and uscless money, and join personal 
with national interests. Mem. of June 30, 1852, 14-16. He deplores in- 
fringements on the plan. 

 Tnstance law of May 19, 1852, Méx., Legisl. Mej., 1852, 112-17, which 
also imposes # contingent on the states to aid the fand. Hardly any of the 
foreign debts were properly left with the fund. The claims, for example, of 
Fort & Co. and Drusina, for about 31,200,000, were covered by an arrange- 
inent of Jan. 21, 1851, offering $300,000 from the U. 8. indemnity, $600,000 
from half of the tax on circulated and exported money, and the balance in 
the new bond, Rules for these foreign conventions in Convenciones Diplom., 
1852, 1-31. 

” Arrillaga, Recop., 1849, 163-6. The apportionment stood $333,333 for 
army and navy, $61,273 for treasury, $18,093 for justice, $53,810 for the re- 
lations department, $33,452 for the congress, and 32,250 fur the executive, 

Which had been partly authorized by the above and other decrees, 
Concerning the payment of the indemnity, sce U. 8, Gort Doe., Cong. 31, Sea. 
2, Sen. 31, iii; I Cong. 31, Ses. 1, Acts and Res., 7%: Unirersal, Feb, 14, 
20, 27, May 2, 1850, ete.; Mew, Col. Ley. y Dec., 1850, 113-14, 19s; Jd., 
Col. Ley., Dec. y Urd., 1800-1, i. 74-5. 
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of October 1845 of about forty per cent,” owing to the 
mass of low-duty goods flooding the markets. The 
measure was also intended to counteract the ruinous 
contraband trade, facilitated more than ever by the 
pwn, treaty.™ A further reduction not being 

deemed advisable, the government was instructed to 
increase the revenue cruisers and coast guards ;* but 
lack of funds and official dishonesty rendered the order 
of littleeffect. Traders grew rich publicly by the traf- 
fic. Local authorities or conspirators would raise a 
G bape or pronounce, with a view to remove the fed- 
cral officials, when the opportunity arose for obtaining 
large plunder; or they joined in favoring irregular 
i! nportations at the ports, lest the treasury should 
lose all through smugeling.* 

The total estimated revenue for the year 1849-50 
was $8,000,000, of which $3,500,000 came from im- 
port and export dutics, and $1,000,000 from state 
contingents; while the expenditure was placed at 
$16,500,000, whereof $5,800,000 toward the debt and 
$7,600,000 for the war department, leaving a deficit 
of $8,500,000. Tor the following year the income 
and expenditure were placed at $9,000,000 and $26,- 
300,000 respeetively, showing a deficit of $11,300,- 
000. These debit balances had to be met, the easiest 

2 This was deereed on May 3, 1848, the new duty being 60 per cent of 
tho ISHS taritl, with some exceptions yrulually introduced, Mec, beviel Mj., 
ASS, Izs-, ‘The loss to the treasury in consequence was placed at nearly 

52,004 O00 in Pea y Cuevas’ budget of Jan. 154). 

imleed, urged greater reductions in the tariff as a 
Isav, 5-9. 

rs and thirteen amall vessels on the gulf and on the 
Vaeific. The earryins-out of this measure was impaled by lack of funds as 
usual, save in a small devree, arrifliva, Mecop., Toa, W4-5. 

+ Supercurgecs would detain vessels oil the ports till they could obtain a 
reluction of duty, and this failing, the carcees were lamled on unfrequented 
parts of the coust, oron islands and introdnced wraduaKy. Honest otiicia!s were 


therefore often prejudicial to the interests of the government, as Minister 
LE teva confesses in his Memoria of Apr. 4, 1551, 100-2, addressed to the eon- 

















oF ur the proos ¢ fonr years the income and expenditure stood at 
SIO. T0000) ane SO .000) and S24 300,000, S10400,000 and 
SEL G00, RO, N00,000, the last being tor Isdo-9. es, 
Presupnesta, WS49, (we : Mer, gee Mewist., 3-15; Mes.. Mem, fiae., U0, 
WT ppe A, IS51, PIS; Pap. Ver, xxnie pt 56, excii, pt 6; Leonomisa, 
Aji, cte,, 1849; Aeruldy, dua. 8, Ltd, 
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way being to defer payment to creditors and withhold 
salaries, as we have seen; the next temporary relicf 
was found in the ruinous method of mortgaging pro- 
spective revenue, and the most dreaded yet final re- 
course, in levying taxes and contributions at the risk 
of inviting fresh pronunciamientos. A few were im- 
posed, such as a double quota from real estate and in- 
come within the federal district, and more pressing 
demands for state contingents.” But what availed 
these—even with the addition of the accidental war 
indemnity—to provide for the demands of the reor- 
ganization, and offsct the shrinkage in duty receipts 
and other sources? The perplexed ministers would 
make a superficial examination of the assets, clutch at 
more or less impracticable suggestions for banks and 
mints, hint at further curtailment of expenses, which 
they would never enforce, cast furtive glances at the 
tempting church estates, and then unfold a budget or 
ee roseate with plausible recommendations to 

righten the actual dark picture. A more critical 
and prudent congress tore some projects into fragments 
as visionary, rejected others as doubtful or unpopular, 
and frittered away valuable time in discussing the re- 
mainder. A plan worthy of consideration was to in- 
duce the clergy by concessions to guarantee the new 
consolidated fund, and thereby connect them as well 
as the ereditors more closely with the interests of the 
country;” but they very naturally feared that this 

The former by decree of Oct. 6, 1848, the latter of April 10, 1851, de- 
manding $790,000, whercof $100,000 each from Mexico and Guanajuato, 
$50,000 from Jalisco, 870,000 cach from Pucbla and Zacatecas; several states 
paid $10,000 and $6,000, and Colima ended the list with $3,000, Meéx., Leyisl, 
Mej., 1851, W1-12. A decree of April 1S49 admitted articles of food free 
into the north-east provinces, a concession which aided fraud. 

“Pinta y Cuevas urged strongly the establislunent of a national bank, 
‘which would facilitate the disposal of two thirds of the revenue,’ Eapoa. of 
Feb. 14, 1849, 3-4. It may bo mentioned here that a bank of savings was 
opened in the Monte de Picdal pawn establishment. Arrillaqa, Recop., 1540, 
76-89. Concerning the extension of mints, see full report in Mrz., Mem. Hac., 
1849, 1-S0, and suggestions in Aféx. Mem., 47-52, in Doc. Mer., pt 4; Soc. 
Mex. Geoy. Bolet., i. 177,219. Instances of greater strictness with otlicials 
appear in Mér,, Manif., 1$49, 1-23; Pap. Var., xli. pt 5. 


* As advocate | by Ksteva, Plan of Apr. 4, 1851, who proposed that new 
imposts for the intercat of the fund whould be intrusted to clerical control. 
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would only open the door for wider encroachments, 
and refused even to listen to it. 

Finding their suggestions unappreciated, and with- 
out means to carry out the task intrusted to them, 
the finance ministers entered office and resigned in 
rapid succession,” and it became difficult to induce 
any prominent and able man to accept a position so 
troublesome and thankless. In the ministries of 
relations and justice there were only four changes 
during the two years and a half of Herrera’s admin- 
istration, TLacunza, well known as lawyer and writer, 
holding the former portfolio for vent two years,” 
while General Arista, of whom the president stood in 
awe, retained the war department during the whole 
period, and used its resources with great. success and 
for his own advancement, as will be seen. 


In the proposed reorganization, the military depart- 
ment received an attention corresponding to its eco- 
nomic and political importance. At the close of the 
Jate war a general outery rose against the army for 
its inefficiency, so utterly out of proportion to its 
enormous cost, its pompous assumption, and its readi- 
ness to create local disturbances and revolutions. What 
a contrast to the body of well-trained soldiers and vet- 


9 From June 1948 till Janaary 1851 vues wero 16 changes, 6 of them pro- 
visional, and several made within a few clays of the preceding, Among the 
allest ministers figure Mariano Riva Palacio; Pina y Cuevas, the bank pro- 
jeetor; Arrangoiz, a prominent conservative and later minister under Maxi- 
milian, and who, after his resignation in July 1849, accepted the embassy to 
France; Gutierrez, who had been long trained. inthe treasury: Muruel Payno, 
under whom the debts were refunded. He and Pina held the ollive for over 
G mouths. Bor dates and comments, see Mer, Leyisl, Mej., 1$48, 360, 370, 
452; 1540, 54, 92, 177, 324-6; 1850, 158; Wee, ‘Col. Lewy Dee. < i843, 159, 
BEL, 350, 481-2; 1850, L80-1, 143, Mid; A, Col. Ley, Lee. y Ord, USS0-1, i 
90; Damenech, Hist, da Mex, ii. 230-3. «Se diticulta extraordinariamente 
encontrar wna persona honrada que quiere hacerse cargo del ministeriv de 
hacienda.’ Monitor Rep., Nov. 14, S49. Arrangoiz admits that he did noth 
ing important, and that under direction of Ala and Peta y Peta, Wj. 
ne IS; Cnirersal, Jaly 22, Aug. 2, IMU, Mar. 3, May 10, June 29, July + 
5, 1850; dlirallo, Jin. 1549, ete. For certain unsustained charges ayainst 
ministry. Castilla, Sentene, Alwol., 1-18; Pop, Var. xii, pt b2. 

From May 18d till Jan, Iso], preceded by Lnis G. Cuevas and M. 
Otery, with Monasterio fur provisional vccupant, The other seerelariute was 
nunaged successively by J. M. Jimenes and Marceluso Castuicda, 
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erans which entered Mexico in 1821 to affirm the in- 
dependence, headed by officers who had been educated 
in military colleges, and developed under a system 
of slow and merited promotion, and fitted to hold its 
own against almost any opponents! Since then it had 
sunk into an instrument or accessory of factions, un- 
der the leadership of men who owed their advance- 
ment chiefly to intrigue; men wholly untrained and 
unfitted, who by heading or adhering to pronuncia- 
mientos had swung themselves from the position of 
sergeants to captains, colonels, and generals, and main- 
tained the position by virtue of their influence over 
a certain number of followers, bribed or intimidated, 
and who now assisted to intimidate a weak gov- 
ernment risen by the same process, and _ therefore 
dependent on the caprice of factions. Under such 
circumstances, merit was ignored, proving sometimes 
even an obstacle to success; and insubordination being 
thus fostered by extraordinary rewards, it naturally 
spread among the rank and file, to the general demor- 
alization of thearmy. Embezzlement by officers, and 
a chronic poverty of the treasury, contributed greatly 
to this state of affairs, by driving a neglected and starv- 
ing army to desperate acts. The service fell into such 
disrepute that recruits could not be obtained save by 
cruel impressment, chiefly of Indian peasantry, who 
with a natural distaste for the business had to be 
driven into battle and guarded in camp, 

At the conclusion of the late campaign the govern- 
ment found that desertion had reduced the troops to 
smal] proportions, with an excess of officers, althougit 
a large number of them had, from a lack of faith in 
their courage or skill, sought safe retirement. The mo- 
ment was favorable for reconstructing the army, since 
to abolish it, as some proposed, was out of the question, 
as the northern frontier was ever threatened by raid- 
ing Indians, to say nothing of the turbulent disposition 
of the people geucrally. 

But apart trom this circumstance, the necessity of 
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a standing army which separates the soldiers from the 
citizens in a republic, for the maintenance of the in- 
ternal peace, almost throws such a commonwealth out 
of the category of republic. A true republic implies 
the existence of a peuple capable of governing and de- 
fending themselves. A permanent army implies the 
inability of self-government, and the necessity of a 
standing menace to make the people behave. 

In the United States the position of the soldier is 
below that of the average citizen; in Mexico it is far 
above. The poor people are exceedingly poor, ill fed 
and clothed, and worked like beasts of burden; hence 
the soldier will remain such as long as he can get his 
pay. And the ignorant and timid people must pay 
the cost of his support, while the high official alone 
commands his services. Having been kept so long 
under the yoke of a foreign despotism, its equivalent 
is continued now in the form of military als, moral 
courage and independence in certain quarters are par- 
alyzed, and there is presented this singular state of 
things, namely, a people with a representative gov- 
ernment, nominally sustained by universal suffraze, 
held in helpless subjection by a one thousandth part 
of their number armed and organized. 

By a law of November 4, 1848, the army was lim- 
ited to 10,000 men, namely, 6,000 infantry, 1,800 cav- 
alry, 1,800 artillery, and 400 sappers, all to be volun- 
tarily cnrolled, partly from old troops,and consequently 
with a higher rate of pay to secure them.” The 


3! Recruits were to be between 18 and 40 years of age, and without near 
relatives depending on them for support, ‘Ten pesoa were offered on enlist. 
ins, and the pay was fixed at $15 a month for infantry, $16 for cavalry, and 
S17 for artillerists and sappers, with au increase for certain classes in_accord- 
auce with the regulations issned Dee. 1, 1847, sergeants receiving $26, 329, and 
330, respectively, infantry captains 237, licutenant-colonels $133, colonels 3200, 
generals S333 and S417, The quota demande in each state varied from 
2.231 froin Mexico, Tlaseala, and the feleral districts, to 14 from Tabasco, 
the northem states being called upon for a spevial proportionate enrolinent 
for militia aud military colonists, amounting to a little over 1} per mille of 
the population, Mew, Ley Nov. 4, 205%, svbre bjrrcito, 1-16; Mex, Lesiol. 
Mej., (sts, 476-80; Arri/lajya, Ricop. Ley, dre, Cive,, 1-112. Preceding 
projects in Herrera, Proyecto Ejrreito, 1-72; Arista, Dl, 1-24 ap. 1-15; Id, 
Ai fat., VAR; Mer, Distiinen Ejrreito, 1-110; Pap. Var, li, pts 1-4, eciv. 
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suppression of forced levies was applauded as in true 
consonance with republican institutions; yet so slow 
was the response of recruits that conscription had 
finally to be reintroduced in 1852,* for up to that date 
less than half of the required 10,000 of regular troops 
had been enrolled.* It required further reforms and 
time to restore the prestige of an institution injured 
by decades of abuse; for a number of obstacles stood 
still in the way, such as the stay of promotion from 
the ranks, which prevented ambitious men, the most 
desirable for soldiers, from enlisting. The reason for 
this rule lay partly in the desire to obtain more sci- 
entifically trained men for the command, partly in the 
wish to give preference in this direction to the large 
number of officers retired from the army under the 
new pruning operations,® and to the aristocratic youth 
educated at the military college. So loud were the 
protests against this exclusion of commoners that even 
the war minister joined in opposing it, but in vain.” 
Equally futile was the appcal from a host of neglected 
invalids, aged, disabled, or retired men and otticers, 
who, under the sad condition of the finances, had to 


pt 1, cexxiv. pt 8, See also detailed regulation of April 22, 1851, Méx., Col. 
Ley., Dec. y Ord., 1850, 283-321, with subdivisions, pay, ete, 

“Regulation in decree of Feb, sth. Mex, Leyixt. Mej., 1852, 47-50. 
Preceding rules are found in Arrillaga, Recop,, IS49, 90-1, 130-1, 148-9. 

“The ministerial report of 150U shows only 3,545 infantry and cavalry, 
Mex., Mem, Guer., 1850, doc. 10, while that of 1862, /rf., 1852, doc. 12, 
4,400, or 5,320 short of the required 9,720, including oflicers, ‘The total per- 
manent army in 1550, including active militia, military colonists, and national 
guard paid by the federation, was 8,513, with a pay of $2,703,934, the total 
cust of the department fur the year heiny $5,753,054. Ji, IS51, does 1-14. 

* With two thirds pay. They numbered 530 at the eluse of 1549, and re- 
ceived $302,103 during the year, During the following year $1 more were 
retired, but 141 either died, withdrew, or were called into active service. 
Meér., Mem. Guer., 1850, 34, and doc, 22; 18351, 34. 

% By decree of April 22, 1851, the college was assigned 16 guardians and 
instructors for 90 and ould alumni, at a cost of G4, 748 a year, whereof the 
alumni were apportioned at the rate of $216 a year cach. Fuur were to be 
annually sent to Europe. Mex., Col. Ley., Dee. y Ord., 1850, 209-10, 402-3; 
Colegio Mil., in Pap. Var., eciii. pt 14. ¥ct the condition of finances caused 
the neglect of the college, andl but for private aid it might have been closed, 

31 A decree of 1853 contirms the restriction issued in [S47 and 1849. .Meu., 
Mem, Guer., 1850, 22, ete. Instances of arguments of protests in Ordojez, 
Opiis., 1-82; Pap. Vur., eexxiv. pt 9. Richthofen, Rep. Mex, 424, 442, ete., 
approves the limitation, as may be supposed, from his German views of disci- 
pline. 
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be disregarded in favor of the more imperative de- 
mands from the active army. Yet even the latter had 
frequently to suffer from the same cause, which thus 
tended to discourage enlistment.* Artillerists and 
medical men were especially difficult to obtain. 

A most important feature connected with the reor- 
ganization of the military department was the intro- 
duction of improved armament from France and Bel- 
gium, of which the report for 1851 announced the 
receipt of over 20,000 muskets alone.” Foreign work- 
men and patent machinery were also brought for local 
gun factories, with a view to replace the artillery de- 
stroyed or carried off during the invasion. The fort- 
resses and military stations, on the other hand, received 
little attention, mainly owing to the lack of funds, and 
partly because the late war had tended to diminish 
their importance, and so they remained for the most 
part half ruined and dismantled. Among the ideas 
adopted from abroad was the gymnastic evolution 
practised in the French army.” The navy was in a 
more deplorable condition even than the fortifications; 
for in 1849 the republic possessed only one small ves- 
sel, a transformed trader; but a portion of the intended 


8 An officer’s complaint in Argiiclles, Anuncio, 1857; Pap. Var., ccvii. pt 
12. Kules for monte pio and pensions. Arrillaya, Kecop., 1849, 100, 114, 
127-8, 143-4, 227-8; Meéz., Legis!. Mij., 1849, 23-9, 186-7, 235-6, 369-70; 
1850, 157-8; IS51, 53-04; 1852, 15-16, 108-9; Cniversal, Aug. 26, 1852, 3. 
It was proposed to abolish comandancias gencrales, but protests against the 
project found hearing. Ordasiez, Extincion Com. Gen., 1-11. 

” Mex., Mem, Guer,, 1852, 73-0, and doc, 6, Concerning the ordering of 
arms, see Arrilaya, Revop., 1849, 145; Id., Recop, Ley., Dec. y Cire., 123-4; 
Sironamista, May 2, 1549, ete. 

And text-books were issued to spread it. Officers were required to 
study topography. Méz., Legisl. Mej., 1350, 37-9; 1851, 11-13. Concerning 
te new regulations for the medical crops, see Méx., Col. Ley. y Dec., 1850, 
102-5, 137. Id., Col. Ley., Dee. y Ord., 09-71, 85-9; Correo Nac., Oct. 
23, Is48; Unirersal, Apr. 22, 1850. Military tribunals are considered in 
Manif. Sup. Trib., 1-88; Méx., Doe. Juccea Mil, 1-43; Pap. Var., lxxxviii. 
pt 4, clxxxvi. pt 4; Suarez y Navarro, Discurso sobre Trib, Mil., 1-60; Mis- 
el, xii. pt 1. Their code of procedure is given in Méz., Legisl. Mrj., 1852, 
2-2, Farther general rules and orders in Méx., Leyisl. Mej., 1848, 361-2; 
58-69, 114-18; 1861, 26-7, 50-3, GI-2, 74-83, 170-2, 235-69, 303-4; 
33546; Mex, Col, Ley., Dee. y Ord., 1850-1, 41-2, 79-82, 219-25, 236, 
~609. On the moral concition and influence of the army, see Rep. Mex, 
Lijvra Resefia, 35 ct sey, Mora has strong hostile views, Rev. Afex., i 
407-38. 
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coast-guard fleet was on the stocks, and in 1851 the 
navy had with this indirect addition swollen to seven 
vessels, five of them manned by 133 sailors, besides 
an imposing staff of officers, and with 19 guns.“ 


To compensate for the reduced strength of the reg- 
ular army, greater attention was given to the militia, 
now divided into local and mobile, the former em- 
bracing all able Mexicans between the ages of 18 and 
55, the latter composed of a proportion corresponding 
to six per mille of the population, and liable to serve 
beyond the state where enrolled, although not for a 
period exceeding six months. When leaving the 
place of residence for a day or more, the militia re- 
ceived the same pay as the regular troops, from state 
funds unless employed on federal service, in which 
case the state deducted their allowance from money 
due the supreme government. They were therefore 
entirely at the command of the states, and in sympathy 
with them, forming a powerful clement for supporting 
demands against the federal authorities. The duty 
demanded even from the constantly employed mo- 
biles, known also as the federal reserve army, was 
comparatively easy; especially as they were com- 
manded by officers of their own election, and those 
who chose to enlist naturally preferred this service to 
the regular. Many states neglected to issue proper 
regulations for the militia, and but few chose to en- 
force them; so that great laxity prevailed, and this 
was increased by the loose character of the substi- 
tutes provided by those who could purchase exemp- 
tion. A special allowance had to be made for equip- 
ping thirty-four companies of mobiles in the northern 


“ The total annual cost being $59,000. The fleet embraced a steamer, 
brigantine, and five schooners, two in the Pacific, and another ateamer was 
building at New York, Méx., Mem, Qner., 1850, 35; 1851, 37-8; 1852, 86-7. 

“Law of July 15, 1848, Méx., Legiel. Mej., 1848, 240 et seq.; Guardia 
Nacional, Ley Orgrin,, 1-8, A report of Feb. 24, 1849, places the mobile 
force at 24,973. Apportionment in Mez., Legisl, Mej., 1349, 32-5. Other 
reynlations, ete., in /d., 161-3, 175-7, 1838-4, 237-8: Mer, Col. Ley. y Dee., 
1348, 529-30; 1850, 82-3, 110-20, 300-1; Guardia Nac., ii. 44. 
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provinces, as a permanent supplement to the deficient 
regulars, for guarding the border and repelling Indian 
raids.“ 

The northern frontier had become more than ever 
the object of anxious care, less because of the closer 
approximation of a feared neighbor than because of 
the growing inroads of wild Indians. The treaty of 
Guadalupe provided that the United States should 
assist in checking this evil, since the source of inva- 
sion lay within their territory; but the border was 
too extensive to be guarded in any adequate manner, 
and their efforts to suppress the turbulent savages 
only tended to drive them southward into the less 
protected Mexican provinces, where the superior arms 
furnished by unscrupulous United States traders 
gave them great advantages. Vast uninhabited tracts 
here favored them, and colonization had long sug- 
gested itself as a remedy; but who would settle in a 
country so subject to political disorders and civil war, 
so maleadministered and oppressed by arbitrary taxcs 
and restrictions, where the enactments by one con- 
gress were on the morrow annulled by another, where 
lawlessness and insecurity went hand in hand? The 
inducements were slight, particularly when equally 
rich lands in the adjoining northern republic were 
offered free, with every advantage and protection. 
The efforts so far made in this direction had brought 
insignificant fruit; partly because of their spasmodic, 
illiberal, and inconsistent nature, and of the not un- 
reasonable fears grown out of the Texan experiment.* 


© This embraced the 7 northern states, of which Coahuila obtained 300 
men, Durango 400, and the rest 209 each, at a total cost of S574,115 a year. 
Mee, Le wink, Mrj., Si, 2-22, Yet the necessary measures were bam- 
pereid by a lack of funds, Mra, Mem. Guer., 150, 14. The total militis 
employ cd by the federation, by list of Dee. 151, numbered 6,033 men and 
$US ollivers, Jid., [S52, doe. 14. 

* Concerning sone recent efforts for French aud other Latin immizration, 
see Mean. de Coloniz. é Ladlust., 18901, 3 et seq. A Spaniard named Mier y 
Teran obtained great praise for offering large tracts tu this end. Mouitur 
Rep., Feb. 25, 1900, He was shrewd enoush to see that settlement would 
increase the value of his other land or his trade. Colony projects mey be 
studicd in Mex, Proyecto Coloniz., 1-12; Culoniz., Nucco Proyecto., 1-19; 
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This lack of success suggested the planting of mili- 
tary colonies by the government, which were to serve 
also as bulwarks for other settlements. Recruits 
were received for a service of six years, after which 
they obtained a tract of land, together with certain 
privileges, as exemption from taxes and aid to till the 
soil and erect a home. The chronic lack of funds 
interfered as usual to prevent enthusiasm for the 
plan; and although a thousand recruits were sent to 
the front in 1849, with the full staff of inspectors, 
paymasters, and so forth, they formed rather flying 
or roaming columns than fixed settlers. In the fol- 


Coloniz,, Doe. que pub. la Direccion., 1848, 146; Pap. Var., exiv, pt 5. 
Dccree against illegal settlements, Jublan and Lozano, Leg. Mez., v. 572-3. 
The clergy naturally raised the objection of intolerance, which was main- 
tained. Coloniz., Jucouvenientes, 1-24; Pap. Var., xi. pt 5, exiv. pt 4; Correo 
Nac., Aug, 18, 29, 1848, 

Dy decree of July 19, 1848, such colonies were ordered to bo formed, at 
a cost not exceeding that of the presidio companies, created by Law of March 
2, 1826, and with all privileges that may be granted to colonists in general. 
To this end the northern frontier was divided into three sections, the Oriente, 
eanbracing Tamaulipas and Coahuila; the Chihuahua, for the state of this 
mune; and the Occilente, including Sonora and Lower California, For giits 
to friendly Indians $10,000 a year were assigned. Each section was placed 
under a colonel, as inspector, who must visit every colony at least once in 
two montha, A licut-cul took charge of two to three colonies, as sub-in- 
speetor and jefe politico subalterno, and a captain commanded at each seitle- 
ment. The enlistment was voluntary, with a bounty of $10 for six years’ 
service, Atthecndof this term the sollier might retire and settle on the 
land granted him, the grant being doubled for twelve years’ service; no pen- 
sion could be obtained. ‘The Jand su given varied from half a fane:a de sem- 
Dradura to three fanegas, On planting a cvlony on tracts purchased from 
private owners or otherwise obtained, the recruits were to receive six months’ 
uy in advance, and the necessary tools, beasts, and material for honses, 

larricd settlers were exempted from every tax, even parochial, A justice 

of the peace in cach colony had cognizance in first instance. Méx., Levist. 
AMej., 1848, 261-9; Lublon and Lozano, Ley. Mex., vo 422-6, 747-50. Mili- 
tary colonies were proposed as carly as 1525, 

© Ver, Mem. Guer., 1850, 14-18, docs 3.5. Of the recruits the Oriente, 
Chihuahua, and Occidente seetions had 434, 206, and 340, respectively, She 
original plan called for 2,426 troops, whereof 1,741 cavalry, with 3,402 horses 
and 49 eannon, the poy list being estimated at $717,572, h the olli- 
ecrs took $211,000, OF the IS colonics there were to be 3 in ‘Tumantipas, 4 
in Coahuila, 5 in Chihuahua, 5 in Sonora, and 1 in Lower California, A 
munber of suggestions appeared for promuting their formation and efliciency. 
Colonias Milit.. Ws4s, 3-6; dt. Prouecto, 1-4, and does; Plan pera Defouse, 
9, cte.; Pap. Var., Ixxxix, pts 9-11; and a law was issued April 24, 1549, 
appointing a council of two members of congress, from the states sutiering 
unider Indian raids, to frame a plan for defence, Dublin and Lozano, Leg. 
Alex, ¥, 501-25 Exeudero, Not. Sun., 30-1; Universal, Aug. 12, Sept. 25, 
Oct. 6, 1849. Rules for the colonies, in Mex, Leqist. Mei, U4, 154-6, 
IS4-5; 1850, 156; LSol, 342; 1953, 347-53. Comments in Sartorius, Jarport, 
Alex., 26, 32, ete. 
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lowing years, however, more funds were provided, and 
according to the report for 1851 some order had been 
introduced, so that half of the colonies could be re- 
garded as founded and in a fair way of development, 
with settlers gathering around them, while the re- 
mainder stood provisionally organized; yet the total 
number of recruits was still less than half of the stip- 
ulated figure,” and large stretches of frontier, some of 


* The 18 colonies counted 1,093 men and 140 officers, including chaplains, 
thus lacking 1,833 menand 51 oflicers. The Oriente frontier, which extended 
for 170 leagues, was less exposed along the lower or eastern half, owing to the 
poring river trafic and settlement on both banks of the Rio Grande del Norte. 

‘ho most easterly colony was therefore Monterey, located at Paso de Piedra, 
nearly opposite Laredo of ‘Lexas, on May 14, 1500. Above this followed Pan, 
| rhb are aed placed at Lampazos; Rio Grande, located on Feb, 26, 1850, at 

ision Nueva, 21 leagues abuve; Guerrero, placed provisionally on July 19, 
1859, at Piedras Negras, 14 leagues above, and opposite Fort Duncan of Texas; 
Monclova Vicjo, lucated on August 1, 1850, at Moral, 8 leagues above; San 
Vicente, locate at Agua Verle, 10 leagues above, after a provisional stay at 
Santa Kosa. The seventh colony, Camargo, not being required lower down 
the river, as originally proposed, a place was sought for it above the preced- 
ing, and as the great ford for Indian raiders lay at Paso de los Chizos, not far 
above the mouth of Rio Puerco, it was intended to move to this region also 
the Guerrero colony. At San Carlos, founded in July 1850 at the ancient 
residiv, began the Chihuahualine of colonies, to cover a frontier of 160 leagues, 
hind which extended an area of 17,0UU square leagues, with a scanty popu- 
lation of 150,000, Above this, near the mouth of ltio de Conchos, lay eo eia 
Presidio del Norte, and this point was also retained for the colony of the same 
name, founded in May 1850; while southwanl, along the Conchos and Florido, 
three military outposts were proposed, at Las Babizas, La Cruz, and Punta de 
Ia Agua (sic), to guard against Indians, Pilures was established at the same 
time near Vado de Piedra, 14 leagues abore, and 47 leazues intervened he- 
tween it and the next colony, El L’aso, 14 leaynes cast of the town of Paso del 
Norte, which torms the gateway to New Mexico. 1t was founded on Dec. 15, 

1849, close to the civil colony of Guadalupe, composed of emigrants from the 
north side of the river, Te tifth colony of Janos was plaved provisionally at 
the presi:liv of the same name, 70 leazues from Pilares. On both sides, there- 
fore, of 1 Paso were long stretches of border requiring more protection, one 
station being proposed for Vilares, a point between Vado de Piedra and Paso 
del Norte, and others for Sierra de la Florida, Ojo de las Vacas, and the min- 
ing camp of Santa Rita del Cobre, west of Paso del Norte. The Occideute 
fronticr was still more extensive, and guarded so far by presidio companies, 
Which stood on the point of abandoning their posts, when in Jan, 1551 the 
inspector arrived with reenforcements of men and meaus, and established the 
six colonics provisionally at the old presidivs of Babispe, Fronteras, Santa 
Cruz, Tucson, Altar, and Santo Tomiis mission, the latter in Lower California, 
along an irregular linc that rarcly approaches the border. Few of these lo- 
cativus were promising, and it was proposed to move Santa Cruz 12 leagues 
eastward to San Puro hacienda, whose owner offered gvuod land, Tucson to 
Tabaco, Altar to Tres Alamos, 30 leagues from San Pedro, and the one ia 
Lower California to Santa Catalina. For details see reports incorporated in 
Méz., Mem. Gver., 1850, 14 ct seq.; Id, 1851, 15-39; Id., 1852, 35-03, with 
documents and maps, A portion of this reproduced in Dice, Univ., ii, 450-4. 
Kules and provisiuus. Mex, Leyist. Mrj., 1350, 109-205, ete.; Mcx., Col. Ley. 
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the most exposed, remained unprotected. But it was 
expected that the military colonies would soon attract 
civil settlers, and as these grew stronger the former 
might push onward to form fresh outposts and nuclei 
for settlement. This expectation received an un- 
looked for and most welcome response in the applica- 
tion for land by several hundred Seminole and other 
peaceful agricultural Indians from the United States, 
who were received with open arms and rendered good 
service against savage invaders.“ <A similar system 
of colonies was applied to maintain in subjection the 
rebellious Indians of Sierra Gorda, centring in Que- 
rétaro, and to set them a good example in agricultural 
development. Success attended both aims; and in 
1851 there were three flourishing settlements, embrac- 
ing 250 soldiers and over 2,200 other settlers, with 
schools and rapidly unfolding home comforts.” 


y Dec., 1850, i. 138-42. For further authorities and particulars, I refer to 
Hist. North Mex. States, ii., this series. 

“The applicants consistel of 309 Seminoles, Quicapos, and Mascogos, in- 
cluding familics. The Quicapos alone deserted. Derecho Intern, Mex., iii. 
496-9. 

* The three colonics were Santa Rosa Uraga, established in June 1851 near 
Tacala, and numbering at the end of the year 438 souls; Arista, founded in 
April 1851, near Jalpan, and numbering 450 souls; San Ciro de Albercas, 20 
leagues from Arista and 14 from Rio Verde, founded a little earlier ani con- 
taining 1,603 persons, They were known as the Mexico, Queretaro, and San 
Luis Potosi colonies, respectively; a fourth was needed in the Gnanajuato 
part of the mountains to complete the line. Mér., Mem. Guer,, 1850, 15-19, 
doce 6-7; /i., Mal, 25-6, dove. 5; fd, 1852, 58-03, docs 3-4. They were 
established in accordance with a decree of Oct. 26, 1S49. Mra., Leyisl. Mej., 
1849, 275-89. Further regulations in /ef., 1851, 260-76; 1853, 355-68; Arri- 
Uauga, Recop., 1349-50, 152-0; Mal. Reyfam., 1-15. The decree of July 25, 
1851, for elactae four colonies on the Isthinus of Tehuantepec, was hampered 
by a lack of funds and by local outbreaks, Du/lan and uo, Ley. Mex., 
vi. 101-5; Meéz., Reylam. Colon, Jil., 1-31; Pap. Var., exiv. pt 8; QGniversul, 
Oct, 14, 1849. 
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WAR OF RACES, 
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Race Feeitinc—Conpition or tuk InpIAN PopuLatios—Hostiurrirs 1x 
Tue Srerra Gorpa—A Prosectep Nontuern Rercstic—Borper 
Raips—Scatr-ucstisc—Tine War is YocataN—Arritvuve or Brit- 
Ish Serrcens is Bevize—Tne Bacararn Exrepitios—Seuutse Pais- 
ONXERS INTO ForeEIGN SLAVERY —DisskNstoNS AMONG THE Reprets—In- 
EvricieNt CampatoN Piass vp Micnktronena axp Veiua—Revoir- 
TioNaALY MoveEMENTS IN THE SoVTHERN STATES—AGITATIVUN FoR Re- 
Luiiovs ToLERANCE—PRESIDENTIAL ELectiIos—Opstacces To Reronm 
—CHAKACTER AND Senvices oF Lennena, 








Race feeling forms a potent element in Mexican 
politics. The overthrow of Spanish supremacy re- 
luoved the strongest of the irritating causes, and with 
a prudent, equable national policy the rest might have 
followed; but they were kept alive and given a new 
direction by that chronic evil, party strife, which with 
reprehensible recklessness hesitated at nothing to gain 
the object in view. Atter the achievement of inde- 
pendence, there remained practically only two races in 
the country, the aborigines, including by sympathy 
and ofher links a proportion of the lower castes, and 
the hivher mestizos, the ruling, stirring race, embrac- 
ing mixtures of all degrees, as well as those claiming 
to be pure whites, vanity on one side and policy on the 
other being motives for the union, Religion had 
been a soothing bond that kept them all together, as- 
suaging among the oppressed the bitterness caused by 
oppression; but of late it had been loosened by the 


more cultivated classes, ina manner that could not fail 
(576) 
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to affect the rest. Another bond lay in the mestizos 
themselves, as the outcome of them and others; and 
although this connected very feebly with a number of 
unmixed tribes in different directions, which in their 
isvlation dreamed of ancient glories and inherited 
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rights, and brooded over the wrongs inflicted by ag- 
gressive factions and administrations, yet it was one 
that must grow stronger and broader as the process 
of natural absorption. It may seem strange, however, 


that this slow growth was not interrupted in a marked 
Hust. Mex., Vou. V. 37 
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manner by the Indians, with their aggravated causes 
for discontent; with their number, exceeding that of 
all the other races; and with their many opportunities 
for outbreaks, midst civil wars and faction bids. 
Fortunately, the patient, long-suffering disposition of 
the aborigines, and above all their division into dis- 
tinct tribes and nations, with different interests and 
sympathies, proved a barrier to any general and dis- 
astrous uprising. 

Local movements have taken place, however, and 
although generally merged during the republican era 
in party strife, several were distinctly Indian revolu- 
tions, such as those in the Mizteca country. The late 
war of invasion gave opportunity and impulse to 
others, as we have seen. The futile though threat- 
coing pronunciamiento of Marquez for Santa Anna 
in February 1849, with a portion of the government 
troops engaged in subduing the rebellious Indians of 
Sierra Gorda, is claimed to have occurred at the turn- 
ing-point in this campaign. The mountaincers cer- 
tainly took advantage of the diversion to capture Rio 
Verde and several villages. The leader, Quiros, more- 
over, chose to ignore a convention lately arranged,} as 
not sufficiently favorable to his ambitious views. 
Thus pressed, the governor appealed for aid to the ad- 
joining states, and with the 2,000 additional men 
obtained, took such effective steps that the revolution 
was suppressed by October, Quiros being captured 
and executed.? 

Several hundred of his most active followers were 
exiled to different frontier colonies, there to vent their 


'Althonch the government meckly conferred upon him the command at 
Nicha, with the rank of major, anda guard of 100 men paid by the former. 
Livera, Gob, de Mer. ii. B08; Meér., Mem. Min, Gver., 1850, 7. 

* And his second, Ramirez, falling mortally wounded. Their followers 
Were include! under the general amnesty of April l2th, yet $78 prisoners 
were sent away to remain under supervision as colonists in different northern 
frouticr states. See Meéxz., Leyixl, Mej., 1949, 82, 202-3; Arrillaga, Reeop., 
April 1549, 131-2; 1840-50, 161-2.) For aid granted, Mer, Col. Ley. y Dec.. 
1548, 4058. Other detailsin Monifor Mep., Dee. 22, 1d45, cte.; Sonorense, Dee. 
1, 1548, ete.; Meraldo, Dec. 11, 1548, ete.; Correo Nac., Jan. 3, 149, cte.; 
Cent, din, Paynra, ¥, GUL; Mre., Man, v. dow 4 
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turbulence in repelling the more savage invaders 
from beyond the border, and to help in counteracting 
the intrigues of certain cliques which still labored to 
form an independent fepublio of the northern states. 
This project had no hopes of success, partly owing 
to the need of assistance from the southern provinces 
ayainst their great affliction, Indian raids. Opera- 
tions of local troops and flying corps availed littl: 
azainst the fleet and wily Apaches and their confréres, 
equipped as they were with superior arms, provided 
ly avaricious traders, and colonies and missions could 
ake but slow impression.* Under such circumstances 
it seemed pardonable for the provincial authorities in 
tieir desperate strait to listen to the proposal of a 
company of adventurers from the United States. 
which offered to kill hostile Indians at two hundred 
dollars each... Journals of the southern states not 
so afflicted naturally became the mediuin for a loud 
cry against the ‘blood contract,’ alleging, among other 
reasons, that it left the door open for numerous abuses, 
such as robbery, spoliation, and attacks on friendly 
Indian villages, which might stir up civil war. It was 
argued in answer that no other effective means existed, 


> The commandant at Matamoros reported in June 1849 that a conspiracy 
hal been discovered, emanating from retugecs at Brownsville, and proposing 
to start the movement. Their manifesto, which bears a strong resemblance 
in: its opening to that issued by the U. $. in 1776, declared the seven north- 
ern states independent of Mexico, on the ground of corrupt administration 
aml political chanyes, oppressive exactions by usurping rulers and their dis- 
orderly armies, forcible cncroachments on the church and faith and personal 
property and rights, and disregard for the interests and sufferings of the 
northern states, The nine artieles may be consulte:l among other places in 
Cniveraal, July 10, 1849; Cent. Am. Papers, v. 43, ete. 

‘For plans and manreuvres to check the invasion, see Dublan and Lozano, 
Ley. Mez., ¥, 487-8; Arrillaga, Revop., 1849, 125-6; Id., Recop, Ley., Dee. 
y Cive., 125-31; U.S. Cort Doe. Cong. 31, Ses. 2, H. Ex. 1, pt ii. 18-67: 
Monitor Rep., Aug, 8, 1840, ete.; and for comprehensive account, //ixt, North 
Mer, States, ii, this series; Castaieda, Plun Defensa, 1-27; Pinart Coll, 

$With 850 more for warrior prisoners, and $150 for boys and girls 
nuder 14, $50 less if dead, anil right to all spoils taken from the Indians, the 
loader of the party being responsible for all etiects taken from or damage 
lone to peaceful inhabitants, Repiblior, July 4, 1549; Ll Toro, June 5, 1849, 
‘the legislature of Chihuahua approved the proposal, although he-itating at 
the bid for killing women. Durango adopted substantially the same mess 
uve, While preferring to give original owners of recovered stock the privilege 
t > redeem it at $3 fur horses and $5 for mules. Dur, Registro Uyic., Juz 25, 
1349, ct seq. 
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and that the retaliation, publicly announced, was 
no worse than the methods of the foe, which lay con- 
stantly on the watch for stealthy descents on exposed 
settlements, leaving smoking ruins and bereaved fam- 
ilies to mark their visits. Not long after, San Luis 
Potos{ arranged a coalition between the suffering 
states for joint action against the savages, supported 
by a common fund and a certain proportion of troops.* 


The most distinct war of races was that waging at 
this time in Yucatan. The reoccupation of Valladolid 














Yvcaran. 


and that of Tihosuco by white men were the culmi- 
nating achievemeuts in the campaign of 1848, which 
secured to them the supremacy and the possession of 
the gulf coast of the peninsula. The Indians had been 
driven back into the forests and deserts, and could claim 
absolutesway only in the region south, or rather south- 
cast, of the great central cordillera, where their three 
great leaders, Florentino Chan, Cecilio Chi, and Ja- 


© Méx., Informe Comis, Pesquis., 1874, 81, etc.; Mex., Border Com., 337- 
40; Pap. Var., excix. pt 5. 
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cinto Pat, divided the power, in the east, centre, and 
south respectively. The white men proposed to fol- 
low up the advantage by harassing the foe, carrying 
the war into their midst, and affirming the progress 
made by pushing the cantonments farther and farther, 
obtaining prisoners, and compressing the revolution 
within ever-narrowing limits. This plan met with a 
certain degree of success in the Valladolid region;’ 
but below, round Tihosuco, greater resistance was 
encountered, and the Indians turned the tables by 
laying siege to this town, and Saban, one of the new 
cantonments, maintaining it obstinately for months, 
despite the efforts for relief,’ and encouraging their 
comrades in the north to firmer resistance, so much 
so that they ventured to attack Valladolid itself. 
West of the central campaign ground extended the 
mountainous district of Chenes, within a dozen leagues 
of Campeche, where the rebels still held forth, almost 
in the midst of the cultured settlers. Stirred by 
comrades driven from the eastern fields, they became 
so daring as to provoke Campeche to special expedi- 
tions against them; but although the troops gener- 
ally overcame all resistance, the foe proceeded only 
to reoccupy their ground, and maintain a harassing 
guerrilla conflict from the fastnesses. 

For the southern campaign, centring round Baca- 
lar, a double aim was proposed, This region bordered 
on Belize, occupied by the British under treaties of 
1783 and 1786 tor purposes of trade alone, yet grad- 
ually came to be regarded as a colonial possession.” 

TWhere Col Mendez, by the end of January 1849, gained four villages, 
and established two cantons at Chemax and Tikuch. In the following months 
the yarrisons were extended to Yalevba, and an expedition from Tizimin 
made a successful march toward Chancenote, bringing back mure than 300 
prisoners, Boletin Ofic, for these months, passim. 

®Saban lay south of Ichmul, and the other cantonment, Chikingonot, 
north. The siege of Tihosuco bezan in Jan, 1849. Globo, March 1, 1849, 

* Round Hopelchen, Bolonchenticul, ete. 

W The forcible entry into the district of the Yucatan governor, O'Neill, in 
1798, and his deicat, led tc colon’s:s to regard their oeeupation as allied 
by conquest; but by convention of 1502 the right was net sustained. The 


treaty of commerce between Mexico and England in 1526 coulirmed the priv. 
ileges held under the treaties with Spain; and although the clause was vague, 
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Not content with encroaching on territory and re- 
sources, the traders here did not scruple to provide 
the rebels with arms, ammunition, and other effects. 
Indeed, all their war supplies came from this source, 
and were paid for by spoils from the northern settle- 
ments, and partly by dye-woods and other products. 
Yucatan had protested against this infringement of 
treaty, and obtained satisfactory assurances; but the 
— by the Indians, in the spring of 1848, of Ba- 
calar, the great cntrepdt for trade in this direction, 
tended to a disregard of promises, and traffic in war 
stores and other cffects increased, with the assistance 
of imposing flotillas and caravans, which conveyed the 
inerchandise to secret depdts throughout the penin- 
sula. Mexico joined in protesting before the British 
minister, who merely referred the matter to England, 
where again it passed through the usual dilatory 
channels, affording the colonial authorities an addi- 
tional excuse for countenancing not only contraband 
trade, but actual codperation with the rebels." 

It was proposed by the Yucatec government to re- 
occupy Bacalar and cut off this pernicious traffic, which 
tended to sustain the revolution, creating at the same 
time a diversion by so promising a movement in the 
rear, Colonel Cetina accordingly left Sisal in April 
1849 with 800 men by steamer, and obtained posses- 
sion of the town, which he fortified, and began to take 
steps for suppressing illicit commerce. Pat proved 
equal to the emergency, however. Incited by the 
blow at their main source of revenue, 4,000 of his fol- 
lowers obeyed the summons to rise against the in- 
vaders. Bacalar was closely invested, and although 
Cetina held out well, his operations were so circun- 
scribed as to extend to little beyond defence. Mala- 
rial fever and desertion crippled him, and a relief ex- 
the vain effort maile ten years later by the court of St James to obtain a trans- 
fer of Spanish territorial claims shows that the ovcunation was not accepted 
as unequivocal, Mex, Mem. Mine Rel, 1970; Peuche, Met. Rel. Lelice, 5 


et seq. 
U MVeér., Mein, Min, Rel., 1850, 8-9. 
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pedition of 800 men from Saban had to return with 
the loss of over half its force.” 

The campaign which opened so auspiciously with the 
turn of the year had been practically a failure. The 
white men had not been able to hold more than a portion 
ofthe ground occupied, and the drain of a long war was 
beginning to be felt. There were over 16,000 men in 
the field, including 2,000 friendly Indians, besides 
local defenders and garrisons; and toward their sup- 
port and equipment the republic had in 1848 con- 
tributed only $150,000. Yucatan itself had a revenue 
of less than half a million, and could devote only a 
proportion to war purposes. It was evident, there- 
fore, that no funds could be spared for pay. Indeed, 
the troops were nearly all volunteers, receiving from 
any surplus on hand an occasional gratuity.“ Pro- 
visions were obtained chiefly on credit, and later 
from camps and farms of rebels, most of the expedi- 
tions henceforth being to forage. The revenue was 
mortgaged, and declined under the neglect of agri- 
culture and other industries, and the smallness of 
the personal contribution tax, formerly so productive. 
Under this pressure the popular Governor Barba- 
chano conceived the idea of utilizing the numerous 
prisoners taken during the war. He had obtained 
the passage of a decree expelling from the country for 
ten years all Indians who were captured or failed to 
submit, on the ground that the government could not 


12Tn May-June 1849. It was overwhelmed by the Indicms, and had to 
find its way back in detachments. The besiczers exhibited Ue most reckless 
bravery in pushing their works and making their assaults, usually by nig 
At one time there were over 20) of the garrison on the si st, ancl fool fi 
ing, desertion increasel, In order to check the growing discontent, Cetina 
one day called on the men in favor of retreat to step forward. Half a duzen 
did 89, only to be shot, according to Baquciro, Ensayo, ii. can. vi, Even a 
licut-col was shot for being in secret understanding with the rebels, See also 
Rivera, Hiat, Jalape, iv. 159; Universal, June 9, 16, ete., 140. 

%¢Trece mil euatrocientos hombres componen las fuerzas yue ha levantado 
el Estado.’ Wéz., Mein. Min. Guer., S50, 11. 

"From the subscqueut monthly allowance granted by Mexico, privat: 
reccived $1 cach and the rest in proportion, to 350 for the col; but this was 
not often given, 
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support them.” Soon after came an offer from Cuba 
of twenty-five pesos for any prisoner surrendered for 
service on plantations and elsewhere. The govern- 
ment accepted the bid, while seeking to protect the 
victims to a certain extent under the formality of con- 
tracts for their term of service, pay, and treatment.’ 
The first batch consigned to this servitude numbered 
more than three hundred. At Habana the Mexican 
consul inquired into the case, however, and the federal 
government, in April 1849, issued a decree against 
such consignments. The Yucatecs advanced humani- 
tarian reasons in defence, alleging that servitude even 
more severe must be preferable to starvation or to 
death, to which marauding rebels were amenable. 
The contract fee was but a fair compensation for a 
small portion of the ill inflicted by the prisoners. 
This argument prevailed, and the traffic was limited 
only by the number of captives obtainable. In order 
to affirm her control in the province, the republic in- 
sisted on a proportion of the federal revenne, offering 
instead a monthly allowance of $16,000;" but the 
effort of the agent to collect it roused such serious 
opposition’ that it had to be modified, with loss of 
the subsidy, however. 

Atthe time of the greatest dejection among the 
white men in the autumn of 1849, they were relieved 
by a change of tactics on the part of their opponents, 
who raised the siege of Tihosuco and Saban, abated 
their vigilance in the south, and fell back mainly on 


“Decree of Nov, 6, 1848. Asnar. Coll., iii. 240. For details concerning 
~ state revenue and resuurees, see Yue., Mem. Gob., 1849, with appended 
does, 

The term was for 10 years, with a compensation to the men of $2 a 
month, 2 cotton dresses a your, and certain weekly allowance of maize and 
meat, ‘The women and children received much less. 

"Un sitnady dle diez y seis mil pesos.’ Mer., Mem. Min. Rel., 1850, 12. 
Yueatce authorities reduce it to $15,000, 

In June 1550 the jefe politico at Tiximin pronounced for separation, but 
the attempt wus promptly suppressed. Me.c., Mem. Min, Guer., 1850, 9. A 
contract ior provisions was vainly ubjected to by the azeut as infringing the 
tui The subsidy, granted in Anzust 1549, was stepned within Icss than 
six months. In March 1850 the tows: of Caran was alnost toilly destroyed 
by five, with a luss escimaced at i33,G00,U00, 
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the defensive. The cause lay in dissensions due to 
the assassination of the leader Chi,” and the unwise 
act of Pat in imposing a contribution for obtaining war 
material. Of what avail a rebellion directed chiefly 
against taxation, if this had to come after all? The 
Indians did not choose to consider that they had been 
driven from the raiding grounds that supplied the 
spoils for purchasing arms, and they readily listened 
to the appeal of his rivals against him. He fled, but 
was overtaken by them and killed,” leaving to Chan, 
the eastern leader, the control, which was shared to 
some extent, however, with his lieutenants Pee and 
Poot. 

Before his death, Pat had despondently sought 
British mediation for terminating the war, and his 
successors advocated the project with a view to obtain 
the shelter of a protectorate." Pat’s appeal succeeded, 
and the superintendent of Belize™ met the rebel rep- 
resentatives in November 1849, to arrange a basis 
for negotiations. They insisted on being accorded in- 
dependence, with a concession of the territory lying 
east of a line drawn from Bacalar northward to the 
gulf.* The government very naturally refused to en- 
tertain the terms, and availed itself of the disposition 
for peace to send clergymen to the different districts 
with persuasive inducements. A number of chiefs 
did yield; but the majority held out,* on the ground 


1 By a lover of his wife, his own secretary, who played the role of an as- 
ectic to further his desizns, 

® Patria, Sept.-Oct. 1549, passiin. 

* Venancio Pec even proposed a journey to England for the purpose, but 
the means collected for the trip were lust during a raid. 

Charles St John Fancourt, who in 185t pablished at London a History 
of Yuzatan, covering a portion of the colonial period, 

2 The cause of war lay in the violation of promises by the Yucatec gov- 
ernment, offering exemption from taxes in return for their ail against Mexi- 
can invaders, yet imposing the most oncrous and unequal contributions. They 
could never again rely on the promises of the Yucatees; and rather than 
submit to their taxes or control, they would emigrate. Their proposal to he 
governed by the superintendent of Belize, Fancourt could not entertain. He 
prevailed on them to reduce their territorial claim and allow whites to reside 
among them. Cent, Amer. Papera, v. $0; Nie., Cor. Fst., Jan. 16. 1850, 

*Tn a rainbling proposal of Jan, 24, 1850, signed by Chan, Pec, Novelo, 
and Secretary Gil, at Crazehea, it is reyuired that the Spanish troops, as 
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that the desired stay of raiding expeditions was not 
granted. The white men would not lose so promis- 
ing an opportunity to gain advantage over the vacil- 
lating and divided natives, and to obtain much needed 
supplies for their troops.” 

General Micheltorena, of California fame, who ar- 
rived in February 1850, to take charge of the cam- 
paign on behalf of the republic, approved of the close 
pressure applied by expeditions, henceforth accompa- 
nied by priestly peace commissioners—palm and swor.| 
combined; but he strove to produce more harmonious 
and effective action by concentrating the forces into 
two divisions only.“ The advantage was not maiii- 
tained, however, for the success of certain parties, the 
relief of Bacalar, and the advancement of a few can- 
tonments were counterbalanced by a renewal of the 
war spirit among the irritated natives, who surprise: 
Tekax and other places, resumed siege operations at 
Bacalar and towns to the north, and undertook more 
determined raids beyond the lines.” Unity and co- 
operation were promoted by founding a more centrz] 
capital or headquarters near Ascension Bay, name:l 
Chan Santa Cruz, the latter in allusion to three crosses, 
to which interested leaders ascribed a sacred origin.** 
Micheltorena became so discouraged at the changii:s 
prospects and the neglect of Mexico that he resigned.” 


they are called, stay their expeditions in order to give the Indians time to 
consult. Reproduced in Zamucois, Mist. Mej., viii. 359-64. 

= Mendez made a raid toward Chan’s headquarters at Crazeben, and brouy?:t 
back IGuU loads of maice, 20 prisoners, and 140 submitted natives. Patri», 
Feb, 25, 1540, ct soy.; alsv Fenix, ete. 

*©Under Col Wulogio Lusado, commanding in the south-east, and Gen. 
Cadenas, commanding in the norih west, 

* Mex, Mom. Min, Guer., W351, 11-12. The most brilliant operation dur- 
ing the year was O'Horan’s march in June-July 1540 across the peninsula 
to Gacalar and back, brin 1S prisoncra and tokens from 117 killed. Ba- 
yuciro, Lasayo, ii, cap. vig Jeniz, nos 123-9, Bacalur had been relieved in 
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He was replaced in May 1851 by General Vega, who 
recognized that the actual method of hemming in the 
natives by pushing cantonmeuts had passed its limits, 
owing to the lack of sufficient resources in the country 
still unsubdued, and the necessity for letting a large 
proportion of the starving troops return to attend 
to their long-neglected farming and other pursuits. 
He accordingly reorganized the men on the new Mexi- 
can system, into guardia mévil and sedentaria, and re- 
dasel the occupation along the front to the leading 
cantonments, where the mévil militia would be re- 
lieved at intervals by the sedentaria, which remaine:| 
at home ready for any call.” Veea established his 
headquarters at Peto, whence he directed occasional 
expeditions to distract the enemy and gather supplies 
and prisoners. The natives retaliated in different 
ways, partly by falling upon the reduced garrisons; 
and sv the contest dropped into a prolonged desultory 
warfare, wherein several quieted districts joined, nota- 
bly the eastern, encouraged by the decreased efficiency 
and activity of their opponents." At the same time 
party spirit began to add to the disorder in the gulf 
settlements, the main factions being that of Barba- 
chano, the popular governor, who so stoutly upheld the 
rights of the peninsula against Mexico; and of Mendez, 
who sought to strengthen himself by appealing to the 
military chiefs and other federal adherents, and suc- 


The mévil was divided into three divisions, under Cadenas, Rosado, and 
Molas, with areserve under Lierzo, Sigl» X/X., no, 156. et seq. Kam pocolcisé 
was the most advance cantoninent, 

™ The priests who attended the expeditions only Inst influence. Zamacois 
indulges in a panegyric on their persiasion and zeal. dist. Mej., xiii, 355- 
70. The district of Chichanja, west of Belize, yielded to mediation from the 
correzidor at Peten, but were soon roused again by Barrera. In 1852 three 
formidable expeilitions left for the east under Col Ruz, for the centrs aad 
Cones districts under O"lLloren and others, and for the south under Vera hin. 
scli, who aloneachievelanything important, Ie took Chun SantaCruz, Feb, 
24ch, relieved Bacalar, and retarncd to Peto by the end of April. In June 
Bacalar was again relicved, and Chan Santa Cruz taken once more, involviies 
thefellof Pee, Fordetails, see Guiversal, Feb,-Oct, 1599; and followin: Si, 
X1X.; Id., Progreso, Jane 13, 185), ete.; Cent. Amer, Papers, ii, 39 et se 4.5 
v. 302; Guat., Gac., Aug. 23, 1510, cte.: Bequeiro, Kasay, ii, enp. vi, cts 
aAacona, Mist, Yur,, iv, 26 ct sey; Barvhackano, Mem, Yur., WS cb sey.5 
divera, Mist, Jalapea, iv. 140 cte. 
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ceeded in 1851 in obtaining for his party a nearly 
equal representation in the congress; but in the 
fallawine year his rivals again obtained a decisive 
majority.” 


The disorders in Yucatan and Sierra Gorda affected 
tumultuous spirits elsewhere, which were encouraged 
by the weakness of the government, as displayed in 
coping with these troubles. Chiapas had been great- 
ly disturbed by a faction hostile to the local govern- 
ment, and which sustained itsclf for a long time, 
despite several defeats, with aid from Guatemala and 
from the adjoining state of Tabasco. The overthrow 
here in 1850 of an aspiring partisan of Sentmanat 
named Beltran® only caused the rise of others, nota- 
bly Moreti.** He stood in league with Melendez, 
who for a ycar held the Tehuantepec Isthmus in 
alarm, advocating partly its separation from Oajaca.® 
The repression of both entailed trouble and cxpeuse to 
all the adjoining states, even to the borders of Guerrero 
and Puebla, where a native leader, Juan Clara, had 
given new energy to the lingering mountaineer revolt, 
which began several years back at Chilapa, and gave 
occasion for numerous local pronunciamientos by San- 


= Notably in the almost unanimous revlection of Barbachano for governor. 
In 1850 the cleetoral college appeared so unfavorable to the Mendez fiction 
that they formed a separate college aul sent 12 deputies of their own to Mex: 
ico. ‘The chambers chose te ignore both elections, In 185 the Barbachano 
electors numbered 5, the Mendez 3, while 2 were independent, and 2 tricnds 
of Veza, with leanings to Mendez, 

* Thos aspirant was Beltran, seconded by a Spaniard named Olaye. Bel- 
tran held in 1549 the ascendancy for a time, capturing Governor Maldonado 
of Chiapas, but in 1859 he was taken and shot, Maldonado, Informe, 1-14; 
Universal, Nov. 25, Deo. 12, 1549, Jan. 29, June 26, 1850; Rivera, I ist, 
Jalupt, iv, 52, 136; Meraldo, Dee, 20, 1545; Correo Nac., Dee. 14, 19, 1545. 

3 }Le rose in the southern part of Vera Cruz in April 1851, and although 
his foree was dispersed within a month, he broke ferth anew. 

* Melendez first rose at Juchitan with less detined plans, although directed 
ainst the governor of Tchuantepee departinent, Echavarria, The 
separation ery was intended to bring him greater sapport, but failed, and in 
Jan, 1861 he submitted on favorzble terms. The government hesitating to 
contirm them, he tled, and kept the district in fear of another outbreak, A 
petty revolt at Telinantepec itself in Dee, 1851, Morcti’s operations, and a 
futile rising at Comitan in June avainst Chiapas’ governor, were all sympa- 
thet.e movements, Details are given in Mee, Mem. Mia. Gaer., Sol, 5-6, 
9-12; 1852, 9-10, 32; Universal, 1544-51, passim; Salo XIX., id. 
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tanists, discontented soldiers, and others. Clara’s 
submission in May 1851 restored tranquillity for a 
time.* 

This was greatly promoted by steps taken in con- 
nection with the Tehuantepec canal project. In 1850 
a convention with the United States was projected, 
stipulating that the government should open the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec to interoceanic tratlic, and 
protect those who might arrange with Mexico to con- 
struct there a canal or railroad.* A clause permitting 
the United States to send troops to guard the con- 
struction roused a cry of alarm, even from persons 
friendly to the executive; and led to the rejection of 
the convention, and to the annulment of a concession 
for such work made to Garay in 1842, and subse- 
quently extended, and transferred successively to 
English and United States companies. This action, 
based on the assumed illegality of the governments 
conferring the grant, and its extension, a common 
feature of Mexican political instability, afforded a cer- 
tain ground for complaint; and seeing a prospect for 
a handsome indemnity, the American grantees chose 
to make so loud a demonstration through the press 
and before the authorities at Washington that Mexico 
took alarm. Showy preparations were even made 


™ Méxr,, Mem. Min, Guer., 1851, 5, 10; 1852, 8. Among sympathetic lo- 
cal movements were a Santanist rising at Cocula, and a militia meeting at 
Cuautla, in October 1850, based on land claims, The murder of Gren, Rea, at 
Ayutla, in the same month, ascribed partly to his Spanish origin, aroused 
i excitement. Monitor Hep., Jan, 4, 1851, ete.; Riceru, Mist. Jalapa, iv. 


"There aro 13 articles, By the 3d and 4th the U.S. have the right to 
send troops for protecting the eonatructors, if required by Mexico, or in case 
of interrupted relations, Art. 8 stipulates that the toll and contributions on 
Americans are not to exeeed those levied on Mexicans, Mexican products 

y rates one fifth less, Meéx., Legis, Mej., 1800, 192-7, This was signed 
in June 1850 by the minister Pedraza and Letcher, and approved hy the 
governments at Mexico ard Washington, but rejected by an act of the Mexi- 
can congress in April 1552, 

* For a history of the grant and its vicissitudes, see 7vhuan., Account of, 
London, 1546, 1-128, with maps; Jd., Obeerv. Communic, betiecen Atlantic 
and Pacific, N. Y¥., 184, 1-50, with several plans and maps; Mamire:, 
Mem. Diferenc., 109-230; Mex., Rept. Tehuan. Com., 1-12. Statements pre- 
pared by the grantees in J!urire/?, Mem., 1-36, with maps; T'rhncan., Contro- 
wersy, Review, 1-3. Mexi-an replies, Garay, Prirvilegio, Mem. Instruct,, 1-39, 
translated in Garay, Priv lege, Meim., 1-4; also Ju., Statement, Mex., 1802, 
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by the company to send men to Tehuantepec, and in 
view of the recent movements of filibusters from the 
United States to Cuba, it was thought prudent to 
take precautions against a possible landing. The 
headquarters of the comandancia general of Vera 
Cruz were moved to Acayucan in the autumn of 1851; 
the national guard of the adjoining states was enlisted 
and ordered to be in readiness; arms were distributed 
and four vessels stationed off the Goazacoalco.” 
While all this proved to be needless for the purpose 
intended, it served to pon any formidable revolu- 
tionary movement. measure expected to have 
a soothing effect on the somewhat turbulent Mescala 
region was the formation of the present state of Guer- 
rero, so named in honor of the great patriot leader.” 
The chambers held two extra sessions during 1849 
to forward the reorganization efforts of the govern- 
ment, but the discussion of projects for reforming the 
constitution produced little result. The question of 
religious tolerance came up as usual to rouse a heated 
argument in the journals, the conservatives main- 


and a number of minor memorials and statements in Barnard'a Tehuan., app. 
Zi7-S1, ete.; Jehkuaa, Canal, 1845-53, a collection, and other sources to 
«voted ina later special chapter on the subjecs, from VU, 8S. Govt Dos., Cong. 
ist, Ses. 1, Sen. (12, 1-177, x., ete. 

# The government was permitted to dispose of 3,009 militia, and a consi:l- 
erable force of regalars muved to the seene. Captain Miron was made chief 
of the sotavento resion, under Comandante General Marin, Sex, Mem. Min. 
teres, toad, 19-22. 

“After whom was also named his native town of Tixtla. It was formed 
of the districts of Acapuleo, Cailapa, an 1 Tasco, taken from Mexico; Tlapa, 
teen from Puchla; and Coyuea, taken from Michoacan, Decree signed at 
tenivo, May 15, 1840, Mor, Legis Moi, 1849, 90-100, The addition of 
“yaea was promoted by the pronunciamiento ‘of Pinzon shortly bzfore, 
alyocating this step. Aeeera, Mist. Jalapa, ive Wl. The foyvination was 
tadaly due te the evorts of Bravo aud Alvarez. See their appeals to other 
» ates for conlirmation. Guirersal, Inne 3), 1849; Leonominta, May 30, 1849. 
So Mac. Geay. Bole, ix. 205; Pésert Coll, no. lv22. Rie do las Balsas 
tormed the Michoavan boumlary., Con:dlitions Accompanying tho decreo of 
coatinnation in Arrilaga, Recop., USH9-5), 31-2, 145-8; Deb'an and Lovano, 
Loy. Mer, ¥. 559.69, 023-4, G47 -8, A proposal to unite C salimila and Nuevo 
Foon led to» lucal dispute with the governor of the furmer state, and to 
vat was called unwarranted interference by the president. Avera, Gob, de 
Mex, ii, 870. 

“(Concerning their sessions, prorozations, ete., sce Mir., Legis. Mej., 
1349, GS-9, LIS, 129-30, 826-7; Arciliagt, Recop., Apr. 1S19, 117; 1849-50, 
65, Gs 73. 95.6, 195, 267; Univers tl, Globo, anil other journals. 

“Tue drieand Leo del Comercio Warwly advucated tolerance, while the 
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taining that the admission of other creeds into a 
country so thoroughly catholic would prove a dunger- 
ous germ of discord. Sympathy evoked by recent 
oo movements against the vatican tended to 
end an overwhelming support to this view. Public 
prayers were ordered in behalf of’ the persecuted 
pontiff, the chambers voted him a gift of $25,000 from 
the scanty funds of the treasury, and the president 
wrote to offer him an asylum in Mexico.* 


During the latter half of 1850, the nation was ab- 
sorbed mainly by the struggle for the presidency, to 
take place in the following January. Among the can- 
didates were General Arista, the minister of war and 
the leading spirit of the administration; Gomez Pe- 
draza, who had figured as liberal president in 1831; 
Luis de la Rosa, boon companion ot the federal cham- 
pion Farjas, and who had gained great popularity as 
vovernor of Zacatecas; Nicolds Bravo, the patriot. 
with strong conservative principles; Genera] Almonte, 
well known as furmer holder of the war portfolio, and 
ho in course of tinae had become thoroughly imbucd 
with conservative ideas; and Santa Anna, whose 
cause was by no means weak.“ Arista, who had 
gained the reputation of promoting most of the strong 
aud national measures under the actual administra- 


Universal headed another number, anid the clergy threw a flood of petitions 
against it, notably by women, There was one trom Orizaba coutaiuing the 
signatures of 1,200 females, 

“ By letter dated Feb. 12, 1849, Mex., Mem. Mia. Just., 1850, 40-1; text 
reproduced in Zamacoix, Hist, Mej., xiii. 8. Deeree of March 16, 1849, 
ovdering a gift anil three days’ prayer, Arrilayt, Recop., 1849, 113, The 
pope sonia ly hokling ont a vain hope for a Mexican cardinal and by con- 
ferviny decorations on L-reera and those who had joined him in offering aud. 
Avista took a decided stand against tolerance, Dorecho Jutern. Mec., i, 626- 
57, shows the friendly relations with Rome. Ceat. Amer, Papers, ii. bids 
Guad., Conaulto del Cabrifdo, 1-S9, on enewetical Ictier regarding immaculate 
conception. Concerning constitutional reforins, projects from the nurth, Saa 
Luis Potost, Constit., proyrrto, Reforma, W848, 1-29; 1850, 1-46. 

* Arista was supported notably by the Movitor Repulticano; Pedraza by 
the influential Siv/o NIX; Rosaby the Democrata; Bravo by the well-known 
Cniversal; Almonte by Linteraa de Didjeues, Santa Auna counted ou La 
Palanca and I/nracan, the latter favoring also Lturbide, while the 7'ribuno 
tad Yposicion advocated Farias and Bernardo Couto respectively. 
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tion, was evidently the favorite among the people; 
and as his decided control of the government gave 
him an advantage, the opposition turned their efforts 
chiefly against him. The conservatives had special 
cause for dislike in his arbitrary interference with the 
municipal elections in the capital, resulting in the re- 
moval of the conservative monarchical ayuntamiento 
of 1849, the introduction of a law whereby the long- 
standing control of the local authorities in the elec- 
tions was taken from them, and the consequent in- 
stallation for 1851 of a strongly liberal body.* They 
did not hesitate to bring forward the most absurd 
charges to create prejudice, even to accuse him of in- 
stigating the murder of a prominent citizen. All 


* By deeree of Nov. 6, 1850. Méx., Leqis!. Mej., 1850, 214-15. The 
ayuntamiento elected for Jaly 1849 included such men as Alaman, the aged 
minister, now fuvoring a stable monarchy, Vasquez de Leon, and Arrangoiz, 
later strong pillars of Maximilian, The proceedings of Arista at the close of 
1549, to stay their control of the ensuing election, created some disorder and 
mobbing, and led to the resignation of the boy, after a protest against the 
meddling of the government, The minister of justice also retived, and was 
replaced by Senator Castaneda on Dec. 7th. The preceding 1yuntamientos 
of 1847 and 1548 successively declined the invitation to assume the manage- 
ment, and petitions poured in against it, as well as abuse from journals. In- 
stance, Cuiversal, Aug. 30, 1549, and subsequent dates; Globo, Dec. 2, 154), 
cte.; La Muerte, Tio Nonilla, and others. The editor of the latter sheet, a 
Spaniard, was banished as obnoxious to peace. ‘The rest were protected by 
the existing liberty of press, The electors chosen hy the government com- 
missioners tailed to reach the necessary numbers, and Anaya, the governor of 
the district, resigning, Col Azcdrate succeeded him, to assume also control of 
monicipal atliies, Finally eongresa decreed the installation of the heady rnl- 
ing in 1848, which held possession from Sept. till Jan. 1, 1851, when the 
newly elected liberal regidures entered. Decrees concerning the successive 
elections and changes are in Mex, Legis. Mej., 1849, 113-15, 131-3; Mex, 
Col. Ley. y Dee, Wso0, 5, 208-8, 213-14, 23-4. For charges against ministry 
for nceddling, sce Arungs y Bseandon, Aeasacion, 1-12; Mex. Pamphlets, iii, pt 
vi. Review of district atluirs in Vex. Mon. Min. Rel. 1851, 36-43, ap. no, 7. 
Observations by Governor of State Arizcorreta in Respuesta, 3; Dispos, Varin, 
v. 67; Uap. Var., cciii, pty. 4. Riva Palacio sueceeiled Arizeorreta in 1549 
as governor of the state of Mexico, A/aman, Apunt, Liog., 40-1, 

“Catedo, deputy from Jalisco, although the thieves who, assisted by a 
servant, had done the deed were quickly caught and convicted, yet the 
execution wardelayed for atime, Seve charges in Universal, Mar, 31, 1859, 
and //rracan, based on a supposed fear by Arista of documents in Cafedo's 
pussession, On July 27, 100, the Uirirerstd headed a number of journals in 
a formal protest ayainst Arista’s candidatare, as the outcome of intrigue, not 
of party nomination, urged merely by orzans of the minister, who paid them 
from the pubhe treasury. He had tailed to aid in defending Mexico against 
the late invaders, and broken faith with all parties, surrounded himself with 
adventurers, aud disturbed public peace to gain his own ends, His election 
would only produce revolutivn, Sve aleo Garay, Jyeusa, 1-G4; Miéacel., xii. 
pt 4. 
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this availed little, however, for he sccured the elec- 
tion.” 


So ended the rule of Herrera. He was eminently 
a man of peace, with aims suited for the period of re- 
action following the excitement and calamities of 1846 
-7, during which the people at large, sadder and for 
a time wiser, became intent mainly on rest and recu- 
peration. The result was a gratifying revival of pros- 
perity. Abundant harvests were reported from every 
quarter; the yield of the mines increased rapidly, and 
also the export lists, giving impulse to manufactures 
and traffic. A step was taken toward railway# and 
telegraph construction, the first wires under such an- 
spices making connection between Mexico and Puebla 
in 1851. Buildings rose, home comforts spread, and 
art, science, and literature began to flourish in a degree 
hitherto unparalleled, under the leadership of poets, 
dramatists, and thinkers like Carpio, Pesado, Galvan, 
the Lacunzas, Prieto, and Payno. This evidence of 
growing prosperity received an appropriate display in 
the first industrial exhibition held in the country, in 
imitation of Huropean efforts. It was opened Novem- 
ber 1, 1849, under the auspices of the municipal author- 
ties at Mexico; and although limited for this occasion 
to horticultural products, including flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables, swectineats, and certain classes of plastic 
art, it proved highly successful, and beneficial in its 
effect. Unfortunately civil war and other troubles 


“Out of 19 lexislative votes Arista obtained 13, Almonte 3, Rosa 2, and 
Pedraza lL. The announcement took plave in the lower house on Jan, 8. The 
votes of Jalisco, Querétaro, aul Conliila were challenged; those of the huter 
state were alone rejecterl, See Guin read, Jan, 10, 1591, and other journals, 
asabove. Arranguiz, Mij., ii, 316, writes as if Almonte had a good prospect 
of gaining the seat by conzress:onal election, 

By decree of May &8, 1549, the government was anthorized to contract for 
a railway from Vera Cruz to the Pacitic by way of Mexico, Arrillaga, Mecop., 
Is49-40; 39-42, 

“At the close of October the first message was sent. The credit of this 
work is due toa Spaniard, Juande la Granja, who obtained the privilese to 
eonstruct lines. Several laws were issued te protect them, derecho datera. 
Meg, iii, 100-70; Mer, Mem. Fumcutu, Loui, 92-3, duc, 47, ete. 

lint. Mix., Yuu. VY, 33 
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interfered with the proposed annual renewal of the 
enterprise.” 

The preceding observations apply especially to the 
central provinces, comprising the greater part of the 
population, yet the north and south are not altogether 
an exception, although here the war of races on the 
one side, and the devastating ravages of wild Indians 
on the other, spread a great blight. There were also 
the common afilictions attendiny the inroad of cholera 
in 1850," and the agitation of parties blind to every- 
thing but their own ambitious purposes. Their dissen- 
sion and strife extended to the congress itself, obstruct- 
ing, neutralizing, defvating every effort to aid the 
government in its all-important task of reorganization 
and reform. Against such indifference and opposi- 
tion, even the best of men could not have succeeded, 
much less the somewhat incongruous and experimental 
body under Herrera, varied during a period of two years 
and a half by sixteen different changes in the finance 
ministry, and eight in those of relations and justice. 
iferrera was a man of proverbial honor and rectitude, 
well meaning, and full of beneficent projects; but he 
lacked cnergy and firmness to carry them out, and 
not having sufficient discernment to select and re- 
tain the most fitting advisers, he yielded too readily 
to more positive minds like Arista’s, which were in- 
tent rather on their own aims, or unable to cope with 
the task undertaken. Nevertheless, when we con- 


The project adils another to the many laudable efforts of the able Liicas 
Alaman, at this time president of the abused conservative monarchical ayun- 
tamiento of the capital, Sy eagerly was it received by the people that 379 
oljects were sent in the firstday, Alaman aecordinuly formed a Janta de 
Fomento de las Exposiciones, aud prepared tu open the second fair in May 
160, when the cholera came to stop the preparations, His death and later 
wars proved additional checks, For reports of the exhibition, see Monitor 
Fiep., Oct. B1, 1340, et sey.; Zio Nouilla, Nov, 5, ete., with awarils; also Cor- 
tina's review, in Discurso Cient., pt. xiii, 1-12; and Arrangoiz’, Mrj., ii, ap. 
7-10, as one of the committee. 

* The deaths from which were estimated by Oct. at 14,000. Precaution- 
ary deerces had been issued as early as Jan. 1849. Mex., Leia. Mej., 149, 
6. Round Fresnillo a failure of crops gave rise to onthreaks among the 
attlictel, Varinlades Jurisp., i. 286-305, aud Mexico suffered in March 1950 
fron a heavy tire, Rivera, Mex, Pint., ii, 271-2. 
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sider the exceptionally trying circumstances under 
which he was called to power, attempting to bring 
order out of chaos with insufficient means and against 
harassing opposition, his administration ranks among 
the most acceptable, judging by the reforms intro- 
duced and the prosperity unfolded, even though sev- 
eral of the leading tasks of reorganization remained 
unaccomplished. If no positive admiration followed 
him to his retreat at Tacubaya, neither did ill-will. 
He lived in a seclusion, forced upon him to some extent 
by maladies, to which he succumbed in February 
1854, leaving an enviable record as one of the most 
upright and unselfish of rulers.” 

5? His extreme poverty contirmed his proverbial integrity, ‘dejando sola- 
mente 4 sus hijos un nombre inmaculado y a sus couciudadanos elejemplo de 
veriladeras virtudes.’ Rirera, Goh, de Mer, ii, 377. The Diario Oficial, 


Feb, 12, 1854, alone sought to please Santa Anua by snecring at his military 
ability. He was buried | ‘unostentatiously at San Fernando, 
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ARISTA’S ADMINISTRATION. 
1851-1852. 


A RerorMep Terxcoat—Fatse Economy—A Nationa, Fixaxce Cors- 
CIL—CLAMURING CREDITORS—CABINET CHANGES—RAMIREZ AS PRIME 
Mixister—Isactioy of THE CHammens—CarnasaL Invapes THE 
Nouri easrens Provisces Tus Avacos Taner Ispran Ratps 
Severity Toward JoukNALIst3 AND Party LeapErsS—BLANcaRTE 
Srants tue Revonrrios—Piax oF GrapaLasana—Unaca Mancev- 
VRING—ATTITUDE OF CoxuKess—GrowTH oF THE Hostite Party — 
Vesa Crez Turss tae Scate—Resigsatioy or Artsta—His Cuakac- 
TER AND DeaTH. 


Marraxo Arista, the new president, was @ man 
from whose experience and ability, as the most suc- 
cessful iinister of the preceding administration, the 
country expected some decisive benefits. It mattered 
not that his political and moral principles were of a 
somewhat shady hue, or that his generalship during 
the war of 1846-7 was far frony meriting so prompt a 
token of national approval. Although trained in 
royal armics to the pursuit of insurgent, he possessed 
discernment enough, even at the age of nineteen, to 
join the victorious side, by marching into Mexico in 
1821 with the trigarante army. Rapid promotion 
whetted the appetite of the youth, and convinced him 
that constancy was at best a burdensome virtue. He 
passed in quick succession froin one party to another, 
always ready to serve the victor, and displaying par- 
ticular devotion during the centralist rule of Busta- 
mante in persecuting federalists. Nor did he hesitate 


to join lis quondam patron and subsequent enemy, 
(598) 
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Santa Anna, whom he soon abandoned in favor of 
Herrera. As minister of war, he lost no oppor- 
tunity to promote his own aims for the succession, 
notably by a persistent pursuit of his former conserv- 
ative allies.* 

He took possession of the presidential chair on 
January 15, 1851, and at once managed to attract the 
ridicule of the opposition by petty regulations for the 
public offices, and for visitors and persons having busi- 
ness at the palace.? While introducing no material 
change in the policy of Herrera, which was practically 
his own, he transferred the portfolios for relations 
and justice to Yaiez and Aguirre, two well-known 
lawyers, and placed General Robles Pezuela in charge 
of the war department, retaining only the finance 
minister Payno, 

The finance problem remained as ever the most 
difficult and troublesome, partly from the constant 
changes in laws and adininistration, which gave no time 
for a thorough reorganization, partly from the lack of 
men at the proper moment fitted to plan and carry 
out the reform, and most of all from the want of har- 
monious and intelligent cobperation between the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative body and general and state 


1 Born at San Luis Potosi in July 1892, he became a cadet in his eleventh 
ear, joined the royal armics toward the close of the revolutionary war, and 
wul just gained a leutenancy when in 1S21 he passed over to the victorious 
republicans, among whom he speedily became hent-col. This rank was con- 
firmedin Is24 after he had assisted in overthrowing Iturbide. Hleturnedavainst 
Guerrero under the rising star of Iustamante, attained in 1831 the rank of 
brigadier, and ten years later that of chief of the northern army and general 
of division, the reward for his successful suppression of fecleralists from ‘Tam- 
pico northward, Ife was arraigned for his miserable failures in the battles 
of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma in 146, which treasure was partly tho 
result of jealousy of Ampudia, but escaped conviction, probably through his 
influence as minister of war, for the trial had been prolonged for years, As 
Nerrera’s guiding spirit, he deserves credit, however, for his energy in main- 
taining the peace and promoting the reorganization of the army. Concerning 
his election and other puints, see Dublan aud Lozano, Ley. Mex, vi. 6; Mex, 
Leqisl. Mej., W351, 10; Rivera, Gob. de Veée., ii, 375-80, who rather sereens 
his mistakes, through political sympathy; Zamacois, //ist, Mej., xiil. 442, 
ete., a3 a conservative, is less lenient. Bh, Mexc., Amen,, i. 17; Sosa, Bivg. 
Mex., 75-9. 
*To promote the despatch of bnsiness, but assumed by many to be directed 
against conspiracy, Mer., Legisl, Mej.. US51, 18-24. Even Arista’s sup- 
porter, Monitor Jt-p,, sume dates, coudemmed the order, 
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governments. Aware that the chambers stood re- 
sulved on cconomy, Arista determined to retrench 
in the most rigid manner in order to diminish the 
cnormous difference exhibited in the budget between 
income and expenditure, estimated at $3,275,000 and 
$26,000,000, respectively.§ True, the latter figures 
were somewhat exaggerated to impress the congress 
and people with the necessity for assisting a govern- 
ment, which after a revision of the estimate proposed 
to reduce it as low as $10,683,000. To this end sal- 
aries of active employés were cut to an alarming ex- 
tent, and those of passive servants still more“ But 
the pruning was uneven; and while looking for the 
most petty saving in certain directions with even 
harsh strictness, large sums were heedlessly squan- 
dered in others. Finding that the president would 
not entertain what Payno regarded as better methods, 
and that the legislative power refused to assist in 
covering the smaller and more pressing deficit still 
left, he resigned, and so did several of the following 
finance ministers, in rapid succession, as in cases be- 
fire mentioned. until it became difficult to find any 


' 

Half of the revenue came from custom-house receipts, and of the expen- 
diture, S10,s 13 were towaril the public debt, and $7,284,529 toward the 
military department, us caleuluted by Iiduy Cuevas in July Isat, 

‘+AClas dos terceras partes cl sueldo de los empleados en servicio activo, 
4 tres cuartas el de las clases pasivas.’ Rivera, Gob. de Mex., ii, 353. Avista 
reqnired monthly statements from every departinent whereon to exercise his 
eHTorta at reduction. 

*Payno was succeeded, Feb. 15th, hy Ignacio Esteva of Vera Cruz, well 
known asa writer, awl he in the following month by Agairre, who adopted 
several of Payuo's plins for revising the tariff! and closing certain purts as 
costly and unreliable. Ife also proposed that the government be authorized 
to remove ottivials and close certain otliecs, for greater economy, to place a 
new tux on textile yours, to aysnme control of the three percent min ng tax, to 
transfer the Vera Crnzrailway toa corporation, atl to raise a loan of 8,500,000 
for converting the interior dels, hypethceating, if necessary, church estates, 
Visteva had similar designs ou this tempting property, but Arista was too 
qiueh of a churchman, or too politic, to permit any such inroad, The jour: 
nals, indeed, attacked the government for cbseyuiously assisting the church in 
eullecting condemned books, The result was the tender of the portfolio to 
Lerio de Tejada, the later famous right hand of Juarez, A mere survey of 
the disorder to be uuravelled and the opposition to be encountered sutlicedl to 
mike him step out aywin, None else offering tu sueceed, Yates himself took 
charge in April, leaving the relations to Monasterio till a head fur the cabi- 
net was fonmlin Ma o Maculo, a lawyer of repute. An appeal was made 
tu Lie states for an exhibit of their finances, and tucse proving two pour, under 
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one willing to accept the position. Finally Pita y 
Cuevas proposed a series of light taxes to meet the 
requirement; but the states raised so many objections 
that the chambers held back; whereupon he sum- 
moned in August a council of governors to examine 
the condition of affairs and suggest better remedics. 
Far from sympathizing with the administration, they 
condemned it for lack of system and management, 
and presented a new estimate for expenditure that 
wholly removed the deficiency.® 

Although their censure was not undeserved, they 
had not tailed to duly consider the situation; thie 
government required extra power from a hostile con- 
gress to act upon the new estimate, with its demand 
for further special retrenchment. The ministry ac- 
cordingly resigned,’ and a new cabinet was formed 
uuder the leadership of the advocate Fernando Ra- 


the more or less dark coloring purposely imparted, to afford any hope for de- 
partmental aid, the chambers were again appealed to for an assizument on 
the money set aside toward the debt and ai annulment of the tebaceu con- 
tracts, but it was not thousht well to abuse further the good faith of 
creditors and contractors. Yailez accordingly resizned, and Pina y Cuevas 
assumed his place iu June. He submitted that the deticit, almost wholly 
connected with the interior debt, must be removed by settling interest thercon 
in eccordance with the law of Nov, 30, 1850, ly suspending all payments tow- 
ard it, or by reducing the appropriatin ‘The secons plan would leave a deli- 
cit of only $360,120; the last one $4,257,544; yet he preferred this, and sug- 
gested a series of new taxes. See references to projects to follow ministerial 
changes so far, Mex., Legisl, Mej., IS51, 173, 220, ete.; Mer, Col. Ley, Dee. 
7 Uril., 1850-1, 205, 329, ete.; also, with comments on financial manayement, 
Siglo XTX., Jan. to July 1851; Cniversal, id; Reyalador, id.; and other jour- 
nals. As aninstance of Arista’scapricious manasement of funds may be men- 
tioned that he took about $100,000 from the impoverished treasury for em- 

Deltishing the palace with balconies, ete. 
®}sased on a decree of Nov. 1540, which limited the expenditure to a trifle 
over half a million a month, They further offered to increase the state con- 
tingent from $724,565 to one fifth of their revenue, equivalent to 31,000,000, 
which of course availed nothing, Report in Gob, Estarlos, Loe. 1S5t, 1-72, 
with projects and arguments. Other special treatises on the qaestion in 
Mra, Mee Expos, WS, 1-34; Prieto, Manif. sobre Recursos, 1-173 Goines 
del Palacio, Rapida Ujeada, 1-14; Mex, Proyecto, 7, WW, ete; Pap. Var., 
eeviii. pt 4. The council consiste:l of three governors and seven dele- 
vttes; other governors excused themselves or required legislative perimi-sion. 
The session began Aug. I7th and ended the 29th, prolonged beyond neood 
by the neglect of the ministry to prepare etlicient data, It had hecu 
hoped to obtain sanction for an extravrdinary contingent, a two port 
estate tax, a reorganization of the tubacco revenue, increased duty, and esr- 
tain industrial contributions, and to cifect a settlement of the interiur debt. 

' Macedo narrowly escaped formal arruigument for certain acts, 
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mirez,* assisted by Urbano Fonseca, for justice, Mareos 
Esparza, for finance, and General Robles, who was 
retained for the war department. This quartette 
managed to hold its position into the following year 
by prudently bending before the winds, content with 
some slizht concessions from a congress which frit- 
tered away its time in idle discussions and upon petty 
questions,’ and displayed such dissension and lack of 
method and patriotic zeal that the ministers felt 
obliged to point out the need for its reorganiza- 
tion;” while more than one journal urged its sup- 
pression, or at least that of the senate, and gave 
wing to rumors that Arista might do so." 

But the idea was impracticable. With jealous 
discontent of states, and wide-spread dissatisfaction 
among the ele soldiers, the country would not 
have suffered from the suppression of a body composed 
mainly of degenerate members, elected by intrigue 
and intent on pay and bribes,” and of those who aimed 
solely at thwarting a government hated by their 
varty. A number, however, were actuated by the 
thaulae desire to compel a retrenchment so seldow 
observed, although they might have used a little more 
judgment in their opposition, and reminded of their 
dutics not only recalcitrant members, but the states, 
many of which were growing loose in their observance 
of the federal bond and its obligations, neglecting to 

® Ramirez took FLaeaiiooeg Sept. 11th, making as usnal a host of promises, 


amoung others to be guided Ly public opinion, ‘Méx., Legis. Mg., 1951, 310, 


“* The Monitor Rep,, Dec. 15, 1851, in reviewin;z its acts during the year, 

inflicts aseathing rebuke, in w lich other journals join, 
Mia., Mem. Min, Just., 1892, 3, ete. 

i The cditur of Las Cow filles had to sevk a hiding-place to escape arrest, 
The Reqewrator of Morelia andl Leo del Comercio of Vera Cruz were nearly as 
Doll, The chambers also created trouble by meddling in local atisirs of 
states, ard ordering payments where the government Bought ty economize, 
Rivera, Gh, de Ma. wy i. 352; Ld, Hist, Jalapa, iv. 21S et seq. Concerning 
prorogatiuns, ete., see Mex, Legisl Mej., lool, 119, 209, 222-3; Mezr., Col. 
Ley. » Dee y Ori., [S50-1, o5041, 322-3, 325-9. List of congress members 
in Mes, Col. Man, y (nia, 1552, ie ot 

12 As the open accusation ran, While several departments were suffering 
from a lack of funds, congress took care in the following year todeeree an as- 
sicumentof ciyht pe reent on duties for the payment Of its members and of 
treusury vtiicials, Mec., Legal. Mij., 1852, 100. 
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pay the contingent and to promote harmonious and 
necessary measures.” 

A notable transaction by Ramirez was his arrange- 
ment with the interior and foreign creditors of the 
republic, who had become clamorous and even threat- 
ening under the failure of a pressed administration 
to meet their demands.“ A revolution in the north- 
east provinces had besides obliged it to infringe the 
tariff laws in an alarming manner. By decree of May 
19, 1852, an effort was made to carry out the provisions 
of November 1850 for the consolidation and settlement 
of the interior debt; but the assignment proved insufhi- 
cient to cover more than two thirds of the interest. 
Before this the foreign ministers and representatives 
had formally protested against the inroads on custom- 
house revenues by tariff infringements in the north- 
east, and the glaring neglect to suppress smuggling,” 
which naturally affected the assignments for paying 
their claims. 

The energetic steps taken in consequence served to 
appease them somewhat, and a number of pending and 
deferred claims were arranged by special conventions 
at the close of 1851,” a settlement that was not to be 
of long duration. 

13 Some insisted on retaining the excise tax abolished during the late war, 
while others had adopted direct contributions, to the increase of contusion. 
Arista divided the country into 15 treasury districts, anc created u military 
comisaria. 

The interior creditors had formed an association which claimed the right 
to be consulted in all custom-houge appointments. It was known as the junta 
de erddito publico, having the right to appoint an agent to watch proceedings 
at custom-houses, 

15 The three per cent on net receipts of custom-honse, the state contingent, 
and some smaller appropriations toward this debt amounted to only $560,044), 
while the interest was $327,176. A law of June 1, 1852, created a funding 
department for the debt. Both decrees with regulations are given in Mcx., 
Legist. Mej., 1852, 112-16, 137-45. For projects and comments, consult Mee, 
Hace, Expos., 1851, 1-32; Dewla Int., Ley de 1852, 1-15; Jd., Doe. relat, 
1851, 1-92, and app.; Miz., Comis. de Hac. Dietimen, 1851, 1-26. 

Seo record of conference held on Jan. 28, 1852, between Ramirez and 
representatives from France, Spain, Eng., the U. 8., and Guatemala, Derecho 
Intern, Mec., i. 619 et seq. Not long after came war vessels to support them, 
Falcoanet, Manif., is a protest in behalf of Mexican bondhollers, Mex, La /t 
Rept., i. 3, 20, ete. Cumunents in Expaiol, Oct, 9, 1852, ete. 


"Spanish claims, partly dating from the time of the indepenience war, 
amounted to $7,500,533, Sume of them, aiccady recoyuized Ly convention of 
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The enforced retrenchments of the government gave 
rise to a number of internal difficulties tending to 
weaken its hold on the public, although the blame 
mainly belonged to the states, legislative bodies, and 
people generally, which expected too much. One re- 
sult was an alarming increase in highway robbery and 
other crimes, owing to the reduced patrol service and 
the indifference or connivance of underpaid officials; 
another, the increase of pronunciamientos fostered by 
factions, and joined in or permitted by a neglected 
army. One broke out at Guanajuato immediately 
after the election of Arista; and although the govern- 
ment inflicted a severe lesson in suppressing it, another 
futile effort was made in July 1831.° Similar dem- 
onstrations were reported from San Luis Potosf, Vera 
Cruz, Puebla, Tlaseala, and other central parts into 
the ever-restless Jalisco, and southward, as a rule on 


July 1847, were somewhat moilified, and the rest were to be examined with- 
out further loss of time, five per cent interest being allowed on those without 
assizned funds aud three per cent on others; treasury notes for certain por- 
tions were to be accepted at the custom-house in liquidation. Decree in 
Dullanand Lozino, Ley. Mex, vic 103, 277, with comments in Mex, et ¢ 
pegne, Mem., 251- G4, Ramirez was acersed of yielding too much to Sp 
Remirez, Acus., i, 1-8; dil. Apuntes Conrenciomea, 1-20; Id., Obsere,, 1-11; 
Pap. Var., elxxxv. pts 14, 16; but he was exonerated, Mendoza, Cuestion 
Mvj., 8 et seq. Certain Mnylish claims throush Montgomery, Nicod, & Cu, 
Martinez del Rio, etc., amounting to more than $4,700,000, were now to re- 
ceive three per cent interest and five per cent toward a sinking fund, merging 
later in the proposed consolislation fund. See also Mex., Debt Rept, i, with 
report of Apr. 23, 1852. Perey W. Doyle was the English diplomatic agent 
in the beginning of 1852. Lspedol, Feb. 18, 1852; Universal, Oct. 3, 1550, 
July 15, A. de Itarbide tyured at London for Mexico, Arch, Mez., 
Actes, ii, 314, Of the French claim by Scrment, Fort, et Cie, somewhat uver 
£1.000.000. received assigned funls in July 1551, but damages for non-fultil- 
ment Ramirez would not recognize, A small claim by Hargous of the U. 8. 
was settled, See Mix., Mem. Min, Hac., 1852; Mi'x., Mon. Min. Rel., i; 
Luchet, Ubserv., 1-6); Pap. Var., elxxxv. pt x. By decree of Oct. 9, 1851, 
@ constmption tax of ecivht per cent was levied on foreiga effects, to be di- 
vided with the states, which stopved their special smaller levies of the same 
class. Meéx., Levis’, Mej., US51, 323-5, 

See Monitor Rep, Feb, 6-21, 1851, ete. ; 

19 The former outbreak, on January Sth, was started by the brothers Licea;ra, 
guilty of a similar movernent in June 1850. Universal, June 12, 1850, They 
arrestedk Goy, Arrellano aud gained possession of the city and fortress; but 
Uraga marched quickly to the spot, and regained possession by assault on the 
Ikth, exeeuting several rin ders. Mees, Mem. Min. Guer., 1852, 5-6. 
Pardon issned, Wex., Legisl, Mej, 1851, 223-4; Cnan., Mem., 1852, 5, ete; 
Novorcust, Feb. 21, 1851. The movement in July was headed by Ortiz, a son 
of the famous Pachon, in favor of Sunta Anna; but informers caused it to be 
suppressed. 
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local issues, which only too frequently were the cloak 
for more serious designs to be revealed in case the at- 
tempt should succeed.” 

The most serious movement was promoted on the 
north-east frontier by contrabandists. The extremely 
high duties imposed by this debt-ridden and badly 
administered country were in themselves an encour- 
agement to illegal traffic. The officials were induced 
to close their eyes to it, and the inhabitants found 
enough profit therein to encourage it, disliking, as 
they besides did, a distant government which bur- 
dened them with disorderly and useless troops, while 
doing little toward their protection and welfare. 
Moreover, the merchants and manufacturers suffered 
so much from the undermining of their business that 
they secretly joined issue with the contraband party, 
in order to obtain some change for the better. The 
leader was the irrepressible Carbajal, who still la- 
bored to form an independent republic in this region, 
assisted by sympathizers in Texas and adjoining 
states, and meanwhile sought to benefit himself and 
his friends by smuggling. The moment appearing 
ripe for either project, he enlisted from his head- 
quarters at Brownsville some 500 adventurers,” and 
crossed the border river on September 18th. He was 
joined by two hundred Mexicans, who had already 
been stirred by a confederate® to pronounce for a re- 






1850; Jan.-Dee, Is passim; Siylo xy au.—Dee, 1852, pas 
Espatol, Jan, 3,10, 1852, The southern movements which kept Ct 
adjoining states in trouble have been spoken of. 

2} Who were offered $25 a month, besides booty and glory. Avalos, com- 
maniling at Matamoros, had before this summoned troups on a false alarm, 
but relapacd into inactivity. 

#7. M. Canales, who pronounced on the 3: near Guerrero, Meir, Mem. 
Min. Guer., 1852, 22, demanding the withdvawal of federal troups, the reform 









m, ete.; 
tiapas and 
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duction of duties, and other reforms. At the head 
of the liberation army, as it was called, he readily 
took possession of Camargo, and advanced on Mat- 
amoros, whose inhabitants were known to favor his 
plans, valos was not strong enough to resist both 
the citizens and the invaders; but aware of the motive 
influencing the former, he offered to purchase their 
active or passive codperation by conceding the main 
point, a reduction in duties and removal of prohibi- 
tions.* The result was a flood of merchandise from 
the neighboring republic, to the injury of the revenue 
and of the manufacturing interests, and midst the out- 
cry and protests of sufferers, notably creditors with 
assignments on the custom-houses; but the govern- 
ment could not remedy the evil, nor did it consider 
the step inappropriate under the circumstances. Haste 
was made to send reénforcements from the lower sea- 
ports and adjoining provinces, and to issue a decree 
of confiscation against any goods that might be intro- 
duced by the invaders.™ 

Great was the disappointment and rage of Carbajal 
on finding his plans forestalled and his weapons turned 
avainst himself. He nevertheless laid siege to Mata- 
moros, carried several strongholds, and inflicted no 
little damage on the buildings; but the garrison man- 
aged to regain the positions, aud even compel him 
to retreat on October 30th, after ten days’ fighting. 
The report that reinforcements were approaching 
hastened their movements.* Carbajal reorganized at 


of the constitution, equal senatorial representation for the states, free intro- 
duction of provisions on the Rio del Norte frontier for five years, the removal 
of prohibition, reduction of duties, and greater leniency toward smugglers, 

3 Les néyociauts, profitant de cette circonstance, introduisirent 4 Mat- 
ameros une quantits de cotonnades ameéricaiucs, estimeée A plusieurs millions 
«ls ptastrea,' saya Domenech, //ixt. du Mer., ii. 235, who was there at the time, 
Ife intimates that Avalos pocketed large sums for the concession. dd., 
Jucnal, 395, Arrangoiz, Mij., ii, 37-18, distorts the case somewhat, in 
order to charge Arista with complicity in the smuggling, Others aveused 
him of sharing the profits of Avalos. 

4 Meéx., Col. Ley., Dee. y Ore., (850-1, 406-7. Carbajal issued a counter- 
decree ayainst goods introduced by the government party. 

+ Domenech ridicules the method of tizhting. Fully 600 cannon-shots and 
30,000 ausket-bullcts were exchanged with hurdly any injury, save to Luild- 
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Reinosa to face the now allied opponents, but was so 
severely chastised during an attack on Cerralvo, at 
the close of November, that he took refuge across the 
border. In the following February he made a fresh in- 
road, with about five hundred men. The government 
was on the watch, however, and forced him back at 
once with considerable loss.** The old tariff was now 
restored, to the relief of creditors and foreign traders, 
and pretexts for sympathetic pronunciamientos, nota- 
bly at Tampico and in Vera Cruz, were removed. 
The government lodged a reasonable protest against 
the criminal forbearance which permitted adventurers 
to enroll and equip in Texas for raids into Mexican 
territory. Orders were accordingly issued in the 
United States for checking such movements, but the 
local authorities had reasons for giving little heed to 
them.” Mexico, therefore, remained exposed to this 
infliction, as well as to the inroads of wild Indians, for 
which her northern neighbor was likewise blamed, 
although less at fault. By the treaty of Guadalupe, 
the government of the United States had bound itself 
in a measure tu check this evil, only to find the task 
beyond its power, owing to the habits of the savages 
and the vast expanse and wild nature of the region 
which sheltered them. It could not protect its own 
settlements against such swift and flitting marauders. 


ings, for the combatants on both sides remained carefully undercover. Avalos 





was wounded in the leg by a spent ball, ‘et courut se cacher.’ Jfist. du Vex, 
ii. 235; Ld., Misa, Adven., 380-5. Carbajal hud 300 UL 8. riflemen and 600 


Mexicans, Constitucional, Nov. 1851, passim; Pinart Coll, Conzress con- 
ferred the title of ‘Ileal’ on the heroic city, and granted medals to its defend- 
era, Mex., Leyisl. Mej., 1852, 134-6; Sonorense, Aug. 6, 1852. A steamer 
arrived during tho conilict with troops from Tampico, but thought it prudent 
to tuen. The commander was arraigned, Aldx., Mem, Min, Guer,, 1802, 


*6 The Mexicans claimed to have killed 48 men and captured 143 rifles and 
the solitary field-piece, while acknowleding 6 killed and 9 wounded, ‘The 
hattle tuok place heb, 2ist near the Rio San Juan, Carbajal retreated dar- 
ing the night. Theold tarilf was restored three months later. Coimmentsin 
Alex., Disurso, 4-11; Sistema Prohib,, Represent, ad favor, 1-16; Pup. Var, 
excix, pt 5; cexxiv, pt 10}. Sce also Unions, Silo NIX, and Lspadol, 
during the mouths in question, Hivera, Hist, Jalaqt, iv. 248-53, ete. 

* Carbajal was arrested at Brownsville during the spring of 1852, ut was 
released on a comparatively insignificant bail, Zamacois, //i, Mey., Xub 
458, 530-1, joins in bitterly coudemuing such farcical interference. 
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Colonization on both sides of the line could alone pro- 
vide the remedy, and this was slow of action, yct op- 
erating with marked effect along the lower course of 
the Rio Grande del Norte; while westward the rav- 
aves increased, till they reached the climax in Sonora 
and Arizona. The history of this region, as related 
in other parts of my work, is filled with savage deeds 
ard pathetic incidents, that cluster round smoking 
ruins and redden the land with blood, where bleach- 
ing bones and rude Samaritan crosses add to the 
horror of desolation.” 

Every ill atilicting the republic was, of course, as- 
eribed by a growing opposition to the government, 
till even hitherto neutral states and parties joined 
in the prevailing ery, and caused friendly spirits to 
waver. As petty outbreaks increased, and rumors 
spread of impending revolution, the executive became 
more suspicious, and ordered a number of arbitrary 
arrests, including persons whose popularity and promi- 
nence created much feeling in their behalf. Severe 
injunctions were directed to starving officials, who 
chunored for their pay; and finally a deeree was is- 
sued, iinposing heavy fines and imprisonment upon 
editors who criticised the aets of the supreme author- 
ity.” These injudicious acts, which served merely to 
exhibit the fear and weakness that dictated them, 
produced a general remonstrance; and the supreme 
court, headed by Ceballos, objecting to the press de- 
cree as anti-coustitutional, it had to be revoked.® 

See Mist, North Mex, Statea, ii, and ITist, Ariz. and New Mex., this 
eeries, The raiders penetrated even into Nuevo Leon, San Luis Potosi, and 
Zaratecas, as L have shawn, and almost every number of the Cure real, Si j!o 
C1N., Mositur I p., ete, for these rears, especially during the summer 
I Coulis alusions to ravages, geucrally copied from the Liaric ane 
f Le respective states. 

* The press had been imbittered, partly by the grant of subsidy to the 
Monitor ep, which was claimed to be really in payic*nt for oficial notices, 
as the government did not care to establish a special organ, The pre-s re- 
ictin Wis issuedon Sept. Olst, with penaltiosaf from 2299 to 250), and 
4 t+ Ginenths’ imprisonment. The following day the leading journals eame 
est with blank columns, which spoke stroncer than the fereest article could 


have done, The editor of Loo df Come cero was exiled 
Ua Uct loth. Mex, Leyil. Mj, sor, Su2, 34h. 
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Every such rebuke and defcat brought on ridicule, 
and lessened the influence of the government, caus- 
ing an exaggerated sense of liberty to prevail in all 
directions, manifested by the states in a disregard for 
the federal bond, and the enactment of measures 
beyond their province. 

In the middle of 1852 several hitherto despised 
movements began to assume alarming proportions. 
Rebolledo, who at the close of the preceding year 
had risen at Jalapa against the local authorities and 
their tax levies, and for some time struggled with little 
success, was now creating some attention® by his firm 
stand and more extended range of pretensions for 
reform, At Mazatlan a no less powerful uprising 
took place on similar grounds, with the advocacy of 
state division,” and in Michoacan religious feeling 
added its potent influence to the trouble there brew- 
ing. The lately installed governor, Melchor Ocampo, 
was a man of liberal views, whose precepts became 
no less obnoxious to the clergy than his measures. 
They used every cffort in behalf of the opposition, 

ointing among other things to the immense increase 
in cost of the local adininistration as compared with 
centralist times. The result was not exactly as ex- 
pected, for a number of armed factions rose, which 
endangered the interests of the state rather than the 
stability of the government. Nevertheless the relig- 
ious clement of the strife spread far beyond the borders, 
to add strength to germinating movements elsewhere, 
among them in Jalisco, which once more was to cradle 
the revolution. 

Governor Portillo had made himself unpopular at 
Guadalajara by introducing an obnoxious police sys- 

"Considering many of the demands reasonable, Arista ordered the gov- 
ernment of Vera Cruz to give them attention, and advised leniency, but met 
with insolent disregard, Aivera, Goh, de Mea, ii, 805-6; de, Mest. Aadayea, 
iv. 256 et seq. Correspondence hereon, in Vera Cruz, Nucesox, 1852, 1-36; 
Pap. Pur., excix. pt 7. 7 . : . : ; 

As will be related in J/it, North Mex. States, ii., this series. 


* Without professed relivions faith, at whose inauguration pronounced 
anti-clerical mottves were displayed Ly his party. 
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tem, and seeking to control affairs too closely in be- 
half of the authorities at Mexico. He had, more- 
over, incurred the anger of a hatmaker named José 
Maria Blancarte by arresting him for assault on the 
police, and expelling him and a fellow-officer from the 
militia, wherein the former held by popular suffrage 
the rank of colonel. To injure the people was bad 
encugh, but to offend the hatmaker colonel was un- 
pardonable. Blancarte saw his opportunity in the 
prevailing discontent, and found no difficulty in obtain- 
ing adherents among the soldiers as well as the citi- 
zens. On July 26th he took possession of the guber- 
natorial palace, and at the head of a self-constituted 
council proclaimed as governor Gregorio Davila, who 
was empowered to summon a legislature to revise the 
state coustitution and introduce refurms,** Blancarte 
retaining the chief military command. Portillo re- 
tired with a few faithful troops to Lagos, where he 
sought in vain to impose a check on the movement. 
The federal government responded to his appeal for 
aid by the futile despatch of commissioners, a peaceful 
course which only gave time for the revolution to 
take root, favored by other local movements. 

The ever-wrathful Santanists, who had so long 
been wasting their efforts in different directions, did 
not fail to exert themselves on so promising an occa- 
sion, partly by holding before the soldiery the well- 
known liberality and eare of their chief for the army, 
and before the clergy and conservatives the need for 
a strong hand at the helm in order to stay the evi- 
dent loosening of the union, with its attendant rav- 
ares, spoliativn,and mob rule. Blanearte was really flat- 
terel into giving a wider scope to his pronunciamiento. 
On September 13th he hastened, at the head of the 
militia, to proclaim the deposal of Arista for hav- 
ine infringed the laws, and the recall of Santa Anna 

These chanzes hal to be carried out within six months. Blancarte’s 
ee painted Portillo's administration in’ the blackest hues In 


seaking into the buildisg tue mob aglled the goveruineat secretary and the 
Miajor iu command, 
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to codperate in reorganizing the government in ac- 
cordance with the federal constitution, and in es 
a temporary president to act until the states decide 

upon an executive with extraordinary power to re- 
store order.* Ddvila, who appears to have been an 
excellent man, objected to this plan, and the Santan- 
ists seized the opportunity to thrust into his place 
one of their own party, General Yaiiez.* This step 
gained, it was less difficult to persuade the prominent 
civilians, clergy, and regular army men to assert their 
will in an issue of such growing importance, and not 
let it collapse under the leadership of so insignificant 
a person as Blancarte, unknown beyond Guadalajara, 
or under restrictions objectionable to different parties 
and sections of country. A week later, accordingly, a 
modified plan was agreed upon, calling on José L. 
Uraga, one of the leading generals in the army, to 
place himself at the head of the movement, and within 
thirty days summon, in place of the actual unworthy 
congress, an extraordinary body of two deputies from 
each state, whose task should be to clect a president 
for the unexpired quadrennial term, to revise the con- 
stitution on a federal basis, reform the financial and 
electoral systems, reorganize the neglected army, 
and systematize the frontier defence against Indians. 
Herein were direct concessions to discontented troops 
and suspicious federalists, and strong inducements to 
the other leading parties—a plan and indorsement 
that could not fail to win respect. Blancarte, indeed, 
found it prudent to give his approval.” Well aware 

* The plan, containing 11 articles, was formally issued on Sept. 15th. by 
Blancarte, as provisional governor, owing to the resignation of Davila, Text 
in Jal, Doe, Rev., 6-7, which appears to he Blancarte’s production, Corre- 
spondence between the two, and dleerces of tle former, are annexed. 

“Suarez y Navarro, who acted as secretary to Blancarte, claims to havo 
been the chief agent of the Suntanist party, actuated by a belicf in Santa 
Anna's ability to save the union, In 15.6 he issued a little volume, Ll Gen- 
eral Santa-Anna Burliulose de la Nacion, 1, 1-201, giving documents in 
the case and secking to prove that he was deceived by this schemer. Suarez 
y Navarro gained promotion by his agency anil signs as a general. See pp. 21- 
91, therein, concerning the manceuvres in question. 

* The 14 articles of the plan were tirst cliscussed and adopted by a purely ci- 


vilian meeting, and subsequently by thagnilitia, Text and signatures in Ucz, 
Hinz. Max., Vou. V, v2 i ig = , 
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of the mixed feeling with which the ecclesiastical sig- 
natures would be regarded, the opposition was assured 
that they joined merely to prevent bloodshed, and 
Santa Anna was prudently kept apart from political 
nomination; yet both features added immense weight 
to the document. 

The call upon Uraga proved a surprise to many. 
He held command of the division lately ordered to 
crush this very uprising. Hearing of the favor with 
which the revolutionists regarded him, the govern- 
ment naturally became suspicious, and resolved to 

‘ transfer the command, pretending that his services 
were required as ‘odinndants general of Guanajuato, 
where he could be watched by a loyal governor. 
Uraga understood the motives, and declined to 
serve the government any longer, yet he coquctted 
for some time before yielding to the invitation from 
Jalisco. The chief reason for the delay was his vain 
effort to start a pronunciamiento of his own in Guana- 
juato, which should give him greater importance and 
power.” 

Shortly before the issue of the general plan of 
Guadalajara, the cabinet had become so discouraged 
at the outlook as to resign, and a new ministry en- 
tered, composed of Mariano Yaiiez, J. M. Aguirre, 


Col, Ley. Fund., 300-7; also in Suarez y Nararro, Santa-Anna Burldndose, 
83-9; Espanol, Oct. 30, 1852, and other journals. By art. 3 the appointment 
of a provisional president was not consizned to any one. The national guard 
was to be relieved in several respects. The congress had tositnot over a year, 
and issue a general political amnesty. Till the finance system could be or- 
ganized, half the state revenue must be yielded fur general purposes, except 
from the northern border provinces. Capitation taxes and exemption purchase 
from the militia should cease at once. Stites mizht reorganize at any time 
under this plan. The decree of April 20, 1547, was revived, As soon as 
tue provisional government of art. $ was established, Santa Anna should be 
invitecl to return whenever he desired. 

* Su declare both Suarez y Navarro, Sanfa-Anna Burkindose, 60-76, 92-112, 
and Ledo, governor of Guanajuato; the latter, in his Expoxicion, 1-S4, with 
appendix, of the following year, secks to show his commendable foresight in 
resisting this and cognate movements which aimed to set aside the federal 
system and impose a dictator on the country. He shows on pp. 37, 53, that 
Uraga failed because his troops could not be relied on to support him against 
the loyal legislature, The government called him ta Mexteo, but he pre- 
tended sickness, and soon departed for Guadalajara by way of Michoacan. His 
ea accepting the Jalisco plan, is dated Uct. 2oth. Mez., Col. Ley. Fund., 

37. - 
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Guillermo Prieto, a distinguished writer, and P. 
M. Anaya.” An extra session of congrens was now 
called to consider a fresh appeal for aid, in the sha 
of a loan of three millions, additional taxes, and special 
power for the executive. A small advance was se- 
cured to sustain an a which might otherwise pass 
over tothe enemy; but beyond this the chambers were 
afraid to go, especially as the government might suc- 
cumb at any moment, now that only half of the gov- 
ernors signified a doubtful adherence.” Indeed, a 
decree hinting at confiscation,“ and certain arbitrary 
ene against suspected and obstinate citizens, 

ad increased the bitterness against the executive. 
Finally the lower house was moved by the represen- 
tations of Prieto, on behalf of the imperilled credit of 
the republic, with interest on debt overdue, and the 
possible loss of twenty-five millions by the failure to 
meet engagements; on behalf of a defenceless frontier 
ravaged by Indians and invaded by adventurers; on 
behalf of an army demoralized by misery and neglect; 
and for the sake of preventing paren a dissolution 
of the republic, with fratricidal war. Just then, 
however, the revolution took a turn which brought the 
senate to resistance against a government evidently 
doomed, and congress closed without effecting any- 
thing.“ 

"For relations, justice, treasury, and war, sigg Pe Robles had 
retired from the war department already in June. Yafiez tried in May to 
manage the treasury, without success, and took the present office Oct. 23d, 
his colleagues having entered Sept, 3d, 14th, and 22d, respectively. See also 

rovisional occupants, in Afér., Leyisl. Mej., 1852, 152-3, 241-2, 293-301, 

31-5, 375-81; Arch, Mez., Actas, i. 105, etc.; Calend., Man. y Guia, 1852, 
52-621, passim, Charges and comments in Rumirez, Dimision, 1-12; Universul, 
Sept.—Oct. 1852, and other journals. Aguirre was arraigned for his press- 
restriction decree, and resigned Oct. 26th, Ponciano Arriaga succeeding. Riva 
Palacio and Ledo had been summoned, but declined, Lrdo, Espos., 6-9. 

“Only eight of them published the late press deeree, six in the south and 
north, and two in the central provinces, among these Ocampo wf Michoacan, 
against whom the people werejn revolt. Hivera, Gob. de Méx., ii. 400, 

Of Dee. Qist. Méx., Leyisl. Mej., 1852, 386. In August tho govern. 
ment had been allowe:l to dispose of 4,000 militia in states adjoining rebellious 
districts. Dublan and Lozano, Ley. Mezx., vi. 237. 

“This appeal was made on Dec. 16th. 


“Concerning the progress of the futile discussion on relief projects, sce 
Oniversa!, Siglo X1X., Monitor Rep., {@ Sept.-Dee. 1852, all ircely criticising 
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Three fourths of the country now stood arrayed 
against the capital and its rulers. Mazatlan lad 
sided with Jaliseo; Durango adopted its plan; Aguas- 
calientes did not, on being promised an independent 
state organization, Chihuahua and Puebla were 
fermenting. Michoacan was torn by different fac- 
tions, the leading one under the clerical champion 
Bahamonde, whose pronunciamiento on September 
9th had given impulse to the general plan of Guadala- 
jara.* In Tamaulipas the struggle for the governor- 
ship,” together with a certain adhesion to the plan of 
Jalisco, had encouraged the persevering Carbajal to 
repeat his invasion, this time converted by his advent- 
urous following into a marauding tour.” Sonora was 
also the scene of an invasion headed by Count Raous- 
set de Boulbon, with more laudable aim, yet no less 
a source of apprehension ;“ and the disputed territory 
of Soconusco had been entered by Guatemalans, while 
ea Tamaulipas, and Tehuantepec were more or 
less disturbed. The crowning blow was, however, to 
come from VeraCruz. Tampico had pronounced early 
in December for the plan of Jalisco, and lowered at 
once the tariff. Fearing the effect of this reduction 
on its trade, Vera Cruz considered itself obliged on 
the 27th to follow the example, and was sustained by 
the garrison of Ulia.* 
the chambers, and the former two also the government. Arch. Mez., Actas, 
i. 3-40-91, ete.; Mer., Leyisl. Mej., 1852, 75, 319-25, 303-4. 

“The well-known leader Guzinan upheld Arista in the inaccessible sonth 
of tho state, while Ziticuare rose for tolerance and scized charch property. 
Bahamonde’s proclamation and plan of Maravatio, etc,, in Universal, Ovt. 
13-27, and Lxpaaol, Sept. 22, 1802. 

Cirdenas, k. Prieto, and Garza, holding the title under different claims. 
*° For Avalos had retired into Matamoros and defended it well. In April 
1853 the U. S. authorities were induced to secure the arrest of Carbajal, who 
Was vow restrained hy heavier bonds, 

4 Por thia.as woll as the later interesting phases of Raousset’s expedition, 
see /Jist, North Mrz. States, ii., this series. 

Names of participating leaders in Micera, JTist. Jalapa, iv. 324-7; Vera 
Craz, Succsos, 1-36, ‘Tuxpan lost no time in joining. Gen, Woll was sent for 
from Habana. J. Arrillaga was proclaimed yovernor. The government issued 
a futile depree closing the gulf ports. Uther government measures in Mér., 
Leyisl, Mej,, 1852, 3258 et seq. For details of movemunts, see the journals al- 


ready qnoted, also Siylo XIN., Monitor Rep., Soncrense, ete., for Sept.—Dec, 
1802; Mew, Lissurvo, 4-75 Pap. Var, exeix, pts G, 0; Cont. Amer. Pap., ii, 
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In addition to this, the government suffered direct 
military disasters. Its troops had laid siege to Gua- 
dalajara December 15th, but met with so severe a re- 

ulse that active operations were suspended within a 
ortnight. The motives of the general in command 
were evidently similar to those influencing the con- 
gress—to watch the turn of the current—for the sol- 
diers could not be relied upon, and the revolutionists 
were preparing to advance upon the capital.” The 
turn soon came. Arista saw that resistance was use- 
less. After one more vain appeal to the chambers,” 
which opened the regular session with the new year, 
he resigned January 5, 1853, surrendering the gov- 
ernment, in accordance with the constitution, to Chief 
Justice Juan Bautista Ceballos.’ He lived for a 
while on his estate, till exiled in May, when he pro- 
ceeded to Spain, dying at Lisbon in August 1855. 
4, ete.; Revere, Keel aud Sacdille, 232-5, gives some account of the Michoacan 
campaign, in which he shared. Siendo Liberales, 1351, 1-32, discusses the re- 
ligious question in Michoacan on behalf of the clergy. Bib, Mer,, Amen., i. 17. 
Comments of Ex-minister Rubles, in Pap. Var., excix, pt viii. 3-5; Gerard, 
Eecurs., 162-7, 184-3. The Tampico revolution and measures 
noticed in Arch. Mex., Actas, i. SU7-72, Textof this pronuncii 
capture of Gov, Cardenas in Universal, Nov. 23, Dec. 26, 1852. Gonzalez, 
dist, Agquasc., 183-03, gives details concerning movements in this little state. 
Echeverria and subsequently Solano held sway here and in Zacatecas, San 
Luis Potosi also felt the stir, The chief leaderin Pueblaat the time was 
named Victoria. The legislature authorized the levy of 6,000 men to main- 
tainorder. Bxpafiol, Sept. 25, Nov, 3, 1552. Mexico was disturbed at several 
eerie Report in Medlrid, Manif., 1-23; Pax Var., evii, pt 8, Rebolledo 
rad alrearly declared fur Santa Anna. Suares y Navarro, Santa-Anna Bur- 
léindose, 125-6. For conditions in Uajaca, Uaj., Mem, 1851, 1-19; 1852, 





"Gen. Mifion, who had succeeded Vasynez in the command, being 
wounded. The representations of the revolutionists had doubtless some 
effect, See correspondeuce in Suarez y Navarro, Santa-dnne Burlindose, 
10) et seq. 

” They had already compelled the removed governor to retreat into Guana- 
jnato, whither they followed to coerce the still loyal or neutral authorities 
of this state. They took possession of its capital, but were soon driven forth; 
ad the country districts were gradually joiing them, the agitator Liceaya 
having risen successfully in their behalf. Guan., Mem., 42-7, “Lerdo explains 
his ctlurts to prevent disorder. Espos., 59-63; Pap. Far., exeix. pt i 

= ny Franquiz urged the unconditional concession of a million ‘ sin 
pensar, sin leer, sin discurrir,’ only to excite derision, 

4! Méxr., Col. Ley., Dre. y Orl., 18593, 4-5, Minister Yaiiez had left al- 
ready on Dee. 10th, urgiug Arista to follow his example. Espanol, dan. 5, 8, 
1553. His protest, ete., in Wuiversal, May 31, 1593. 

53 Of an ulcer, for which he was about tu seek relief at Paris. He died 
after embarking on board the steamer 'uyus, August 7th. Ie was also 
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Arista entered office under unfavorable circum- 
stances, when demoralization had already taken root, 
fostered by an exaggerated idea of liberty, and a lack 
of energetic measures and good management. He 
had to bear the accumulated ills of the preceding ad- 
ministration, and suffer from the reaction following his 
manceuvred election, manifested also in congressional 
hostility. Whatever his defects as a soldier and 
statesman, he had evidently resolved, after gaining 
the supreme object of ambition, the presidency, to be 
loyal to his trust; but the change of heart came late, 
for the consequent leniency and self-restraint were 
classed as weakness, and served to encourage his 
many enemies, who could be controlled only by force 
and intrigue. The change also indicates a character 
not equal to the responsible position of ruler over a 
people so dificult to manage. He shone best as inin- 
ister under Herrera, in reforming the army and sus- 
taining the union. A later federal government recog- 
nized his laudable adhesion to the constitution, and 
respect for national representation, by crowning his 
memory with the wuch-coveted title of benemérito.™ 


troubled by the hallucination that Santa Anna's agents were seeking to assas- 
sinate him, ‘habia perdido el juicio.’ Arrangoiz, Meéj., ii, ap. 21. The 
body was deposited in the legation tomb at Lisbon, the heart being taken by 
I. Ramirez to Mexico, whither Comonfort also ordered in 1806 that his re- 
mains should follow, He was a tall, imposiag personage, with an English 
stamp, Oficial correspondence regarding his remains in Wéz., Correap. Dip- 
lum., ti, 643-722, 

5+ By deeree of Sept, 25, 1856, which also admitted his remains into the 
Metropolis church, Comonfurt believed his government would have proved 
a blessing with due eniperation from the states anil congress, Mrz, Legisl. 
Mrj., 1953, 402-5. His resignation has been hastily commended as volun- 
tury, ‘para no servir ni aun de pretexto 4 una revolucion;’ but press restric- 
tion, arrest uf prominent men on mere suspicion, and the despatch of an army 
ayainst Jaliseo show no purely unselfish attitnde, The army proved unre- 
liable, Rivera also defends him: ‘La Nacion toda.,.... olvida las muchas 
debilidades del hombre para admirar las grandes virtudes del ilustre cimla- 
dany,' Gobo de Mec, §, 40; and Zannwois llames the couzeess for his fail- 
ures, Both Santa Anna and Suarez y Navarro raved against him as a criminal 
worthy of the gilbbet, but dared only tocxile him. See letters in Domenech, 
Hist, lu Mex. 11,250, The conservative sare in his overthrow is considered 
in Méx., Purtido Conserv., 6-7, 
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Tue political situation was by no means improved 
by the resignation of Arista; for the troops gave 
signs of uneasiness, and no one knew what course they 
might take. Fortunately the commanding officers 
succeeded in controlling them. The chambers were 
summoned to signify their choice of a new ruler, and 
thought it prudent to introduce the least change pos- 
sible, by sustaining as president ad interim Judge Ce- 
ballos, whose opposition to the late decree restricting 
the press had added to the laurels formerly gained by 
him as governor of Michoacan.’ He took the oath tlic 
same day, January 6, 1853, and proceeded to form a 

1 His adopted state, for ho belonged originally to Durango, where he was 
born in 1811. His creditable service in congress won for him in May 1552 
the presidency of the supreme court, and consequently the nearest claim to 
the chief magistracy. Ricrra, Gob. de Méx., ii. 407, with portrait aml auto- 
graph. ‘The representatives of 16 states gave him their vote, including Vera 
Cruz and the federal district. Riva Palacio obtained half the vete of Mexico, 
and that of Tamaulipas, Oajaca gave her favorite Almoute half the vote, 


and so did Puebla to Gov. Magica, while Guerrero declared for its chieftain 


Alvarez. Méx., Leyisl., Mej., 1853, 3, 5. - 
7 
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new cabinet. This was not an easy task in times so 
critical, fur he objected to any decided change of pol- 
icy, and sought rather a conciliatory middle course, in 
which few of the prominent men had any confidence. 
Finally, the war portfolio was accepted by General 
Blanco, a well-known conservative and Santanist; 
and those of relations and justice by J. A. de la Fuente 
and Lodron de Guevara, one a moderate liberal, the 
other bent on extraordinary powers for the exccutive, 
but both influenced by the former. J. M. Urdiqui 
took charge of the finance department.? 

After giving so strong a majority to the new pres- 
ident, the chambers could not wholly ignore his de- 
mand for aid. Nevertheless, it was not without 
pressure that they conceded to the executive extraor- 
dinary powers for a period of three months.’ The 
resignation of Arista was avowedly to promote a 
peaceful solution; and with this intent Ceballos had 
also been installed. He accordingly released the ee 
litical prisoners, issued an amnesty for similar delin- 
quents, and invited the governors to assist in obviating 
hostilities and arriving at an arrangement, to which 
end he countenanced for the time the tariff changes 
at the gulf ports. But these and other measures 
were seanped with a vagueness and irresolution that 
repelled confidence and gave strength to the revolu- 
tion, which was rapidly spreading southward in Oajaca, 
and from Querétaro northward as far as Chihuahua. 
Indeed, the movement had assumed a force which 
temporizing or partial concessions could not bend. 

? Blanco had supported the leasing of mints and the restriction of the press. 
Fuente was an educated but inexperienced Coahuilan and Guevara was old 
aud devoid of energy. Riva Palacio aud Yaiez declined to join, and Ceballos 
could net agree with T, Lares aad Lopez Pimentcl, who insisted upon a com- 
plete reaction, 

* On condition of not changing the form of government or existing treaties, 
nor deciding im ecclesiustic atliirs, private property, and privileges of state 
or federtl supreme powers, Secacts of congress, Jan. 9th-11th, ete, in Arch. 
Mex., Actas, i, 438-97, 520-2; Idx., Col. Ley., Dee. y Ord., 1853, 5-6. 

* Among the measures proposed were; equalization of tariff reforms, recog- 
nition of the newly risen authorities in certain states, restitution of officials 


unjustly removed by Arista, and above all an accord with the revolutionary 
element, Mez., Leyisl. Mrj., 1903, 7-L1. 
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The chambers seemed to be imbued with the prevail- 
ing doubt, and relaxed their support, a large proportion 
of the members neglecting even to attend the sessions, 
and allowing the opposition free play in its hostility 
to the administration. 

The only safety lay apparently in yielding to the 
swelling torrent by adopting the plan of Guadalajara, 
but in such a manner as to place the executive at its 
head if possible. On January 19th, accordingly, a 
bill was presented in the lower house for calling a 
national convention to frame a federal constitution, 
choose a president, and promote harmony.’ Great was 
the outcry among the deputies against this invitation 
to commit political suicide. Ceballos and his cabinet 
were denounced as traitors, threatened with a revo- 
cation of their extraordinary power, and eyen by 
arraignment.® His reply was to dissolve the body,’ 
an act consummated with no little disorder. “Sovereign 
people! behold how a revolutionary government treats 
your representatives!” cried one of the ousted mem- 
bers; but the appeal evoked merely groans and de- 
rision, The senate received similar treatment. The 
two bodies thereupon met at a private house to pro- 
ceed with the impeachment of Ceballos, and to elect 
a new president. Nineteen votes fell upon thie able 
governor of Puebla, Mugica y Osorio, and he declin- 
ing, Marcelino Castaiieda, vice-president of the su- 
ag court, accepted; but on passing to Puebla to 

e installed he failed to receive the necessary in- 
dorsement, and had to retreat.® In order to stop 
such irregular and disturbing procedure, deputics 


5Tt was to meet at Mexico, on June 15th, for a year, and investigate the 
management of the actual government. 

® The bill was placed before the grand jury with instructions, and Arroyo, 
the temporary successor of Fuente, was summoned to answer on the 20th for 
infringing the constitution. Ceballos ignored the call upon him, ‘The su- 
preme court had already been appealed to concerning the revocation. 

? By generals Marin and Noriega, both devoted Arista men, 

* The Puebla legislature demanded of him the additional authorization of 
the senute, and this having meanwhile been dispersed, none could be obtained, 
See correspondence between Castaieda and Mugica, Universal, Jan. 23, 1593, 
Magica was a merchant of moderate tendencics, 
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and senators were dispersed and strictly forbidden 
to hold meetings.’ 

Their last act was a bitter protest against the un- 
grateful Ceballos. Deceived by his stanch opposition 
to Arista’s very slight attempt at arbitrariness, they 
had raised him to the presidency, and shown their 
confidence by intrusting him with the special power 
refused to the submissive Arista. And this was the 
return. The situation no doubt seemed to demand 
prompt measures, and Ceballos evidently took a pru- 
dent course in yielding to the popular plan, regardless 
of the representatives for whom he had been chosen to 
act; but the coup d’¢tat served only to precipitate the 
inevitable revolution into a new channel. The minis- 
ters recognized their rashness and resigned, Blanco 
alone retaining office with a view to use his influence 
for private and party interests.” The president was 
but a child at the mercy of the stronger party leaders 
surrounding him. Lombardini, a warm admirer of 
Santa Anna, declared openly for the plan of Guadala- 
jara, while acknowledging the existing administration; 
and Uraga was invited by Blanco to a conference. 
In the belief that this manceuvre strengthened his 
position, Ceballos sought to avail himself thereof to 
obtain a loan; to which end a new tariff was pro- 
jected, with due regard for the changes demanded by 
the gulf ports;" but cautious capitalists were not to 
be so readily persuaded, at least by such a govern- 
went. Its Eilons retarded only by differences which 


*Decree of Jan. Qist. Aféz., Col. Ley., Dec. y Ord., 1853, 7-8, 23-4; Id., 
Cl. Ley, Fund, 307, Their protest, in Universal, Jan. 21, 1853, Siglo X/X., 
aul other journals, Their proceedings are recorded in Arch, Mér., Actas, 
ii. 3, and passim, Ceballos explained in a proclamation that his only motives 
were to stay civil war, by calling a new natioual representation to suggest 
the means for Larmonious readjustment. The garrison announced its ap- 
proval of his course. 

W Fuente had taken the alarm already on the 18th, Guevara and Urquidi 
following his example on the 20th and 2ist, Correspondence with Uraga in 
Suarez y Navarro, Santa-Anna Burldndose, 148 et seq. 

1 Export duty was reduced to four per cent, circulation to two per cent, and 
in most other respects the reformed tariff of 1849 was to be followed. Army 
reforms were also proposed, and a temperate prudence was shown in letting 
oticials retain their position, even when not iu accord with the new plans, 
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still kept apart the leaders of the great movement,” 
for most provinces had by this time tacitly or ex- 
pressly adhered to it, different sections seeking merely 
to define its course, some for the maintenance of fed- 
eralism, some for the revival of the bases of 1843, 
others for Santa Anna, and still others preferring to 
leave the decision to the convention. Even monarch- 
ists ventured amidst the confusion to raise their 
voice, 

This state of affairs could not long remain un- 
changed. General Robles, late minister of war, who 
had been sent to take charge of the government troops 
lately operating against Guadalajara, retired into 
Guanajuato, and there came to an understandin 
with the powerful governor Ledo, a moderate liber 
with conservative ties. Both thereupon agreed with 
Uraga upon a new plan, formally adopted at Arroyo- 
zarco, near Querétaro, on February 4th, whereby the 
latter was empowered to appoint a junta de notables, 
which had to elect a president with dictatorial power 
to act till a congress, called within a year, should 
issue a new constitution.“ This evident disregard for 
the federal bond and privileges, together with the de- 
termination to permit an aristocratic faction to impose 
a dictator upon the country, was sure to rouse no little 
feeling. So far, however, it was only a project for 
the consideration of the powers at Mexico, which after 


"2 Oajaca had changed her governor, and had approved the dissolution of 
congress. Bravo and alvarez hekl aloof. Vera Cruz had declared for Santa 
Anna, under Uraza’s leadership, and partof Puebla united with her, whileother 
sections declared for the new movement, Tlaseala proclaiming itself a state. 
The division in San Luis Potost had been amicably settled by dissolving the 
legislature, and installing Adame as governor in place of the assassinated 
Keyes, the plan of Jalisco being thereupon indorsed, as well as in Queretaro 
aid Morelia. At Ixtlahuacan, General Carmona had declared for centralism, 
See Guiveraal, Jan, 1853, passim; Kxparol, id.; Siglo XIX., id. 

He was to be ansiateal only by a council of state of his own appointment, 
In the junta the army, clergy, and industrial classes were to be represented, 
each by one person, and tho states and territories each by two persons of 
standing. This plun was signed by Uraga aud Robles, and had to be sub- 
mitted to Ceballus. Suarez y Navarro ascribes its main features to J. Palo- 
mar, as the medium between Uraya, Alaman, and others. Santa-Anna Burs 
tindoae, 130-6, 140-4, ete. but he admits that the real motives are unkuown, 
Universal, Feb. 8, 1853; Rivera, List. Jalapa, iv. 340-3, 
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all held the key to the situation. Ceballos could gain 
nothing by the new plan, unless the selection of tlie 
junta was left to himself; and Uraga refusing to yield 
this all-important point, he virtuously declared against 
so glaring a distortion of the Jalisco programme. 
But the decision lay not with him. Blanco had sur- 
rendered his now uscless portfolio, and sided with 
Lombardini, who in controlling the garrison held tlic 
position of arbiter. His leanings could not well be 
misinterpreted; yet it was absolutcly necessary for 
success to court the sovercign states; and the Arroyo- 
zarco project was accordingly so moditied as to leave 
to the legislatures, and where these lacked to the 
governors, the choice of the dictator, a significant 
clause being added, permitting votes to be cast for a 
citizen absent from the eountry—that is, Santa Anna." 

Ceballos now recognized his own insignificance; and 
objecting to be made a cat's-paw for Santa Anna, he 
resigned, withdrawing the same day, February 7th, to 
his former position on the bench. And so ended the 
mvnth’s rule of the chief justice, which may be regarded 
as the closing link of the experimental chain begun by 
Herrcra. Although less unselfish than the repentant 
Arista, it may be claimed that Ceballos endcavored to 
save for the liberals all that he could. His failure 
was due to causes beyond his control, yet promoted 
by a lack of discriminating foresight. Nevertheless, 
he marked his administration by two important meas- 
ures, obtaining the weighty coéperation of the United 
States minister toward a new Tehuantepec interoce- 
anic eontract, which not only assisted to invalidate the 
claim of Garay’s successors, but brought some money 


4 Ags soon ns order and organization had been introduced by the new ex- 
ecutive—the glaring term of dictator being exeladed—orders should be issued, 
and within a year, tor the election of the cunstitutional convention, in accord- 
ance with art. 4 of the Jalisco plan, The dictatorial executive should be as- 
sisted in its task by a ceuncil ot state of ityown choosing. Ceballos should, 
on March 17th, open the votea for this executive, and retain otlice till it could 
be installed; if he declined, the generals of the divisions might elect a succes= 


sor. Textin Mex., Col. Ley. Fund., 307-11. 
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to the treasury. The other act was an official recog- 
nition of civil marriages with foreigners, against which 
the church struggled as a dangerous infringement on 
its rights.” 


In accordance with a clause of the new plan, the 
generals who had assisted in framing it were to elect 
a successor in case Ceballos resigned. The choice lay 
presumably between Uraga, already spoken of for the 
presidency, and Lombardini; but none of those con- 
cerned favoring the former, Lombardini obtained the 
vote.” As the depositary, and nothing more, of the 
executive power, he formed no cabinet, but attended 
to the different departments with the aid of existin 
subordinate officials.* This was deplorable in severa 


13 An immediate payment of $300,000 was to be followed by « similar 
amount in monthly instalments of $50,000. Although essentially British, the 
company was headed by Col Sloo of the U. S. The other claimants were 
not sparing of abuse, to judge by such publications as The Grant to Col Sloo, 
1, ete.; Jéargous’ Memorial, 1-7, ‘lated. April 1853; Tehuan, Canal, Col., pts 
8-9. Sce also 7ehuan., Dictimen Comp, Guan., 1-20. 

16 A Frenchman had attracted persecution for marrying before his consul. 
Ceballos gave him a small indemnity, and offered to arrange a convention for 
recognizing such marriages, Rivera is not friendly to Ceballos for aiding to 
overthrow federal institations. ‘El corte penne que goberndé fué una leccion 
util para los yobernantes que conspiran,’ Gob. de Meér., ii. 418, 

"Of Uraga and Robles. Méx., Leyisl. Mej., 1853, 60-1. See Cniversal 
of Feb. 8-9, 1853, and other journals on the change. The choice was due to 
the mutual jealousies of Uraga and Robles; for the latter was also supposed 
to have aspirations, Lombardini availed himself of this feeling, while pre- 
tending to disclaim personal aims, and pradently casting his vote beyond the 
circle of the three electors upon Lares, a prominent conservative. Robles’ 
disgust appears to gleam in his defence, issued a few days later, Ll Coman- 
daute & ans Conciud,, 1-50, with the nsual substantiating documents. Ledo 
had cause for a similar strain in the disregard shown for him by Uraga and 

tubles, at whose disappointment he rejoiced. Expos., 66, etc.; Pap, Var., 

excix. pts 8-9, Lombardini’s commissioners also came out in a Mrwiiirsto 
que dirigen los Comis. por la Guarnicion, 1-24. Manuel Maria Lombardini 
was a nutive of the capital, where he was born in 1802. He joined the inde- 
pendents in 1821 as eadet, after which he retired into private life till the 
yorkino struggle brought him into this party. He rose slowly, till Santa 
Anna and his relative, Valencia, took him in charge and mare him in 1540 a 
brigadier, and as such he behaved well during the war of 1S46-7, His sym- 
pathies for Santa Anna and the plan of Jalisco provoked persecution from 
Arista. Rivera regards him more as a parade oflicer, with sullicient patriot- 
isin to check ambition. (fod. de Mez., il. 421. 

18Names in Romero, Mem., WMU-50. Suarez y Navarro, Siunta-Anna 
Burldndose, 193-6, relates that Buranda and Gen. Basadre obtained from the 
first an influence which Uraga strove hard to dispel. He succecded, in fact, 
in obtaining permission to torm a cabinet, including Alaman, This choice 
was 80 strenugusly opposed that a new list was formed, embraving Barauda, 
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ways, for he possessed no ability whatsoever as a 
statesman, and lacked also the common prudence and 
integrity for exercising the functions of his office.” 
Moreover, uot content with absolutely needful enact- 
ments, he arrogated all the powers and privileges 
possible, as if to make the most of his brief tenure, 
and decided important questions with such precipita- 
tion as to cause no little additional trouble to the fol- 
lowing government, besides loss to the nation, notably 
in the finance department. As it was, different states 
and parts adhered to different tariffs, with endless 
confusion and immense leakage in the revenue. The 
lease of mints to a foreign house was prolonged for a 
series of years at a ruinous rate;” certain funds held 
in trust for the aborigines of the capital were squan- 
dered in dissipation;** and comrades in arms and 
friends of the president were promoted and favored at 
the public expense in the most glaring manner, nearly 
a thousand military commissions alone being issucd to 
a. host of officers, retired or dismissed as superfluous 
or worthless by the late economic administrations. 
As may be imagined, the army was swelled in due 
proportion, most! by ruthless impressment among 
the unfortunate Indians, on the plea of maintaining 
order and repelling invaders, but in reality to sustain 
the victors in their position and aims.” 

These operations passed comparatively unchal- 
lenged, partly from a disregard for Lombardini, who 


El.uero, Bonilla, and Uraga, for relations, justice, finance, and war, respect- 
ively. Additional influence was now brought to bear, and the project fell, 
Uraga being mollified with the mission to Spain and a heavy allowance for 
expenses, The proposed ministers are given in Exprviol, Mar, 9, 1853, ete. 

'8¢ Uno de los hombres publicos de mcnos capacilad,’ etc., observes Arran- 
goiz broadly, Mej., ii. 328; and others concur, although modifying their judg- 
ment by calling him an honorable man. 

*'Tho loss, says Rivera, Goh. de Mex., ii, 427, being nearly five millions, 
while the government obtained only $200,000. 

* Cadena, Espos., 1-28; Pap. Var., cxevi, pt 13; Galvez, Ante la Prim. 
Sala, 1-38. 

“4 Near the capital were to be massed 12,000 men under Carrera. Corona 
was made comaniante general of Mexico, and Ampudia received a prominent 
position. A large preference payinent to M. Mosso, Lombardini’s intimate, 
was widely criticised, 
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was looked upon as a mere locum tenéns, and obeyed 
only when convenient, but chiefly from the all-absorbing 
party struggle throughout the country in connection 
with the presidential vote and its attendant hopes. All 
the states, with rare exception, were in the throes of 
revolution, resulting in gubernatorial and other changes 
in the leading sections, such as Mexico, Puebla, Oajaca, 
Michoacan, and even Guanajuato; while those around 
sympathized more or less, either by adopting the 
plan of Mexico or that of Jalisco. Conservatives 
and Santanists availed themselves of the excitement 
caused by the impending change to push their advan- 
tage, especially in weighty districts, well aware that 
the rest in their bewilderment, or from a natural in- 
clination to stand on the winning side, would be apt 
to follow their example.* The cry for the mainte- 
nance of federalism was lost in the turmoil. Santa 
Anna’s patriotism and services during the war of 1846 
-7, although unsuccessful, and his subsequent volun- 
tary return into exile, caused many to look upon him 
with favor as a reformed man, and his late stand for 
federalism inclined toward him a large proportion of 
this wide-spread though momentarily subordinate ele- 
ment. In the soldiers again he had always a strong 
support, owing to his care for their pay and comfort; 
and as the army was now rapidly swelling under con- 
trol of Lombardini’s appointees, its influence on the 
struggle may readily be understood. His partisans 

® Remote states could especially be counted upon to follow the central onvs, 
and movements in accordance did take place in most of them. ‘Thus Zavate- 
cas, Coahnila, and Nuevo Leon acknowledged the plan of Mexico, the latter 
agitating at the samo time for free-trade, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and neish- 
bors joined the victors in due time, Sonora and Lower California remaining 
comparatively quiet, as did Guerrero under the direction of Alvarez, who de- 
clared that he would yield to the majority. The gubernatorial changes in 
Mexivo, Michoacan, Oajaca, Puchla, and Guanajuato were in favor of the new 
order, to which Querétaroand San Luis Potosi alsoadhered, Petty provinees 
like Colima and Tlascala bent for the sake of autonomy, and even Yucatan 
and Tabasco declared for the plan of Jalisco; while Vera Cruz, followed by 
Tampico, pronounced fur Santa Anna, but with a federal system, Suarez y 
Navarro seeks to take great credit for his share as government commissioner 
in influencing the turn in Mexico, Puebla, and other districts. Sanfu-Anna 


Burldndose, 197 et seq, In Siglo N/X., Mar. 11-14, 1853, and other journals, 
may be found documents on negotiations with states, 
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used these means to the fullest extent. They pointed 
out the absolute need for a man of his recognized abil- 
ity and energy to bring order out of the prevailing 
strife, which might otherwise degenerate into anarchy 
and dissolution, and to put a check on the savage 
raids in the north, and on the threatening invasions 
along both frontiers. 

Under such circumstances, it was not surprising that 
the state votes, opened on the 17th of March as ar- 
ranged, should declare for the wily hero of Vera Cruz 
by an overwhelming majority. And now for a rush 
to be foremost in bringing him the gratifying news.” 
No less was the haste on his part; for before the 
official notification could reach him, he sent assurances 
that he was prepared to codperate with leading men, 
and sacrifice himself for the good of the country, even 
so far as to retire again if this should seem advisable. 
At the same time he began to send his instructions to 
Lombardini, who obediently accepted the role of 
mouth-piece. He left in March the village of Turbaco, 
not far from Cartagena, where he had for some time 
been fizuring as beneficent patron, and reached Vera 
Cruz on April Ist.** It was a day appropriately sig- 
nificant of deluded hopes, cherished by the people no 
less than by the crowd of adherents and office-seekers, 
who jostled one another at the landing-place, eager to 
retider homage to the dictator, and receive the boon 
of his passing glance. Among them were not only 
conservatives of all grades, but men of prominence 


4 Of 18 against 3 for Uraga, and 1 each for Ceballos and Trias, the favorite 
overnor of Chihuahua, Zacateeas, Colima, and Auuasealientes voted for 
Traga, Naevo Leon for Ceballos, and Puebla held aloof, Dublan and Lozau, 

. Mex, vi. 829-30. See analysis, in Cudersal, Mar. 18, ete, 1843, 
Lepefiet, and other journals, Oliva de la Paz of Aguascalientes waa foremost 
in hailing the victor as savior, ete. 

2 Governor Serrano of Vera Cruz had undertaken to anticipate the result 
by sending conyratulations nearly a month in advance, and his recall had 
been carried by Gen. Escobar and others long before. Domenech, Hist. du 

ex., ii, 248, 

*Jn the English packct boat Aron, with his family, Two sons bad pre- 
ceded him. 
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from other partics, who stood prepared to barter prin- 
ciple and prestige for a patronizing smile.” 

His advance toward the capital was a triumphal 
march, past streaming banners and pealing bells, under 
impcsing arches and floral wreaths, over abject depu- 
taticns, and midst the boom of cannon and the cheers 
of a novelty-seeking multitude. And Santa Anna 
responded in turn with winning nods, and a most gen- 
crous dispensation of promises, to which he lent sup- 
port by a well-studied proclamation,* and a modest re- 
tusal of the title of captain-general, which Lombardini 
obsequiously revived for his special benefit.” No less 
pleasing was the impression produced by an amnesty 
for all political offences, which served to lull the fears 
of those on whom vengeance might fall. The illu- 
sion of the federalists was early disturbed, however, 
by an unsatisfactory reply to petitions in favor of their 
system; and among the conservatives only too many 
regretted the surrender of so much power to such a 
man. But they necded him, and he could not do 
without them. 

Liicas Alaman, as their leader, had taken the pre- 
caution to outline the policy desired by them, requir- 
ing above all protection against ier eennse died. 
upon the church as the only reliable bond between 
the people, with their antagonistic castes and races; 
also security fur proprictors of landed estates—gen- 
erally of enormous extent—against the progressive 
ideas now becoming prevalent. The masses were 





% Among representative men were a body of five, head 
to announce the election to the presidency; Alaman representing the eeclesi- 
astic cabildo; Haro and Bonilla the municipality of the capital; thy 
others to offer the welcome of their respective states; and a deputation to 
instrnet Santa Anna regarding the condition of alfiirs, selected with cal- 
culated prudence mainly from moderate liberals, Suarez y Navarro, Seanta- 
Annet Burldndose, 245 et seq., seeks to parade his influcnee in this counvetion, 

* Text in Guirerwd, Apr. 6, 1553, Prepared by B. Vive, not as Mirauda 
declares in his Manif, by Huro, fur his as well as others submitted were 
declinwl. 

* By deerce of April 1th, Wex., Legis, Mej., 1853, 183-4, with a pay of 
$12,0.0, and an elaborate uniform. A deeree of March ]2th permitted him 
ty wear any of his cherished foreign decorations, //., 100, Specimen of con- 
gratulatory addresses in Morcha, Reyres., 1903, 1-21, 

diter., Mex., Vou. V, 40 
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unfit to exercise the privilege of electors, and federa- 
tion was an anarchical system for such a country, 
which needed a strong central coutrol. Hence a new 
territorial division was desirable to assist in obliterat- 
ing the semi-independent state organizations, and a 
strong army to maintain order, repress highway rob- 
lery, and cheek savage raids, a still larger reserve 
being formed from inexpensive militia troops. In 
addition to these more or ties veiled suggestions, Ala- 
muan undertook to warn Santa Anna against schem- 
crs and speculators, flatterers and traitors, who might 

lead him with hasty measures into difficulties, per- 
haps toa speedy fall 

These insinuations against his wisdom and prudence, 

conveyed ina tone of superior knowledge and inde- 
pendent frankness, could hardly please the dictator, 
now once more surrounded by deferential courtiers 
and flatterers. They were presumptuous." But they 

came from the leader of a strong and indispensable 
party, whose aristocratic ideas co nformed to his own 
anilitionn: siewa. Ele must, therefore, dissimulate 
awhile till they eould be safely suubbed. He even 
appointed Alaman prime minister, the other three 
perttolios being given to Tvodosio Lares, Haro y Ta- 
mariz, and J. VM. Tornel, for justice, finance, and war, 
respectively. Within a month two new departments 
were created for interior affairs: one termed goberna- 
cion, and relieving especially Lares from the interior 
adininistration not closely connected with judicial and 
eeclosiastic: al matters; the other, known as fomento 
or liproyements, embraced public works, trade, eoloni- 


*"The celcbrated letter of Alaman may be consulted in Arrandss, Mej., i 
Sat), reproduect from the drat riven by Hatael, editor of tae 
16 appeared cartier in less authentic form, asia Ge. Guat, Nov. 16, Ls: 
Cat, Amer, Pop. i, ete. Santa Ame was also ure not to perform the 
usnul retreats to his wote country seat, to the inconvenience of otiviats 
aul the peril of achuinistrative atliirs, Other party sncgestions are yiven ia 
Senta-band, Bspos al Peest., 202 Mant dé la Nucion, less Dietador stone 
Jimdicado Ios Drrtilos, W234; "Pap. Vor, ec. pt; Gutierce:, Carta, pt 2 

1 Suares y Navarro relates that he was privately consulted about the ‘let: 
ter, anil condemmed it as revealing lack sdavility ete Sunla-dana Burliidox, 
258-00 eb seq. 
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zation, and cognate branches. They were intrusted 
to Diez de Bonilla and Velazquez de Leon, respect- 
ively.* The composition was of the most pronounced 


%! The latter appointed on April 26th, the other on May 18th. M¢r., Co’. 
Ley., Dee. y Ord., 1353, 23, 66, 70-2, ete. Elyuero declined the fomento port- 
folio. ‘The later federal president Lerdo de Tejada joined the department as 
under-secretary, or oficial mayor, and Suarez y Navarro retained a similar post 
under Tornel, See also U reel, Apr. 21, 1553, Bspnciiol, Siglo XLX., ete., of 
the same time. Suarez y Navarro ayvain parades his assumed importance dur- 
ing the formation of thia cabinet. Esteva and Ramon Pacheco were fiest pro- 
p wed for the departments of treasury and justice, and Bocanegra and Baranda 

vr gobernacion and fomento; but Alaman’s selection had greater weight, ex- 
cept in Tornel’s case, Suarez y Navarro thereupon casts reflections on 
nin for stooping to accept oflice from the man he had abused in his /istorie 
de Mejico, and relates that Lares expressed Limseld honored ty accept even the 
lowest oflice to ‘servir 4 una persona como V. EL’ Bur, 257, 204, ZNT-S. He 
himseif is proud to serve in an humbler sphere, Yet not lony after he tires of 

he insignificant role to which he is relegated, and turns upon his cidevans 
patron at the tiest sate opportunity, first in the Stylo XZN., from whieh be 
reprints articles under the tithe of Ll Geveral Saata- Lune Barliadose, Mex., 
1556, 1-201, The little volume forms a goo specimen of the political par- 
phiets and treatises which abound in Mexico. ‘They spring generally from 
disappointed men, who seck in print to repeat the parricd thrust andl parade 
in burrowed plamaye; men as ready to intone hosannas to the vietur as te tara 
upon him the moment he totters, The text presents, midst its ill-natured 
purposes, several admirable characteristics of the national literature, such as 
chvice and varied languayve, and a forensic stunp that not only imparts diz- 
nity of tune but impresses the purport. With most of these pamphieteers, 
however, sentences are evolved with less rezard for order and sense than high- 
sounding declamation. Lack of depth is disguised by empty invocations to 
liberty and rambling flovidity, well calculated to rouse shallow sympathies; 
while innumerable italics, indices, asterisks, and exclamations direct attention 
to the puints aimed at, and which might otherwise escape notice, Punyent 
epithets of varicd and reiterated form supply the place of satire. Well 
aware of the little credence accorted to such publications, and perhaps to his 
own statements, Suarez y Navarro frankly dea res that as he does not ex- 
pect to be believed, on his mere assurance, he will base it wholly on docu- 
nicuts appended, He thereupon proceeds to magnify his insiguiticance and 
color his attitude, till he becumes aylow with admiration of his own clev- 
evness of verbal manipulation. Uppusing facts are cither swept away with 
imperious dashes of shalluw sophistry, or made to disappear hy the very im- 
petuosity of his glibness, Indeed, before reaching the middle of his several 
arguments, premises, clew, and conclusion 
or to be lost in the jungle of glaring contradictions, But Suarez y Nav 
isa soldier: he looks not behind. He keeps bravely onward, evidently 
ladiug himself with the belief that the main point has been gained by mysti- 
fying the reader, and impressing him with the idea that midst the huze loos 
some portentons blot which must entomb the opponents—the tyrant Santa 
Anaa and his erew—and relicve by contrast, at least, the brightness of his owa 
sacriticed zeal and ability. 

More diguilied is the defence of his fellow-actor, Muioz Ledo, Esposir 
Mex,, 1598, I-34, and ap. 1-34 Coagrined at being circumvented by mor 
tute juvulers, who snatched the bone of contention, he assumes the attitur 
injured innocence and patrivtic martyrdom, Unfortunately tor himself he doe 
not check his flow at the proper moment, but allows the reader ty recover 
from his bewillorment, aml discover in the supertiious rable this poverty of 
disguise aid weakness of plea. 
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Santanist conservative type. Tornel, who alone stood 
credited with federal sympathies, was above all de- 
voted to his patron; and the leader Alaman bore so 
strong a reputation for Spanish leanings, monarchical 
tendencies, and aristocratic bias against the masses and 
their independence champions, as to be almost offen- 
sive to the people at large.* Here, then, was already 
an infringement of the national will, which in the revo- 
Jutionary plans demanded due respect pe pele opin- 
ion, and representation at least for the leading parties. 

Lombardini made a formal surrender of authority 
April 20th, and died soon after.* Two days later the 
new government issued its basis or programme for 
administration till a constitution could be framed. It 
defined to some extent the duties of the ministers,* 
and of the projected council of states, whose twenty- 
one members were to form into committees corre- 
sponding to the ministerial departments.” States and 
territories were to return to the limits and condition 
prevailing before the late revolution; and iu order to 
facilitate the reorganization now entered upon, their 
legislative authorities must retire, leaving to the gov- 
ernors their functions until the projected constitution 
could be issued.” 

The unsettled state of affairs following the revolu- 
tion, and the all-absorbing expectancy of coming 
events, offered every opportunity for thus quietly and 


3 Rivera speaks of his prohibition principles, and terms Lares a federal se- 
ceder. Gob, de Mex, it. 432; dd, list, Jalapa, iv, 341-2, 395-8, 

4While holding the position of comamlante general of the federal district. 
He suceninbed to a pulmonary disease, Dee. 22, 1553. Few noticed either his 
retirement or death, all attention being devoted by foes and flatterers to Santa 
Anna. ‘The inaugural ceremonies of April 20th are given in Mie, Leyiel. 
Mij., S58, L982; Arch, Mew, Actas, ii, 320-4; Universal, Apr. 20, 1953, 
and subsejuent dates, and other journals, with aldresses, ete. He took the 
oath to conform to the plans of Jalisco aud of Mexico. 

* Here fixed at five, A procurador general was to be appointed for pro- 
tecting the interests of the treasury. 

“Internal reculations for the council, issued on June 17th, embrace the 
methods of consultation in joint session, ete. Mablan and Lezany, Ley. Mex, 
vi, 530-3, 








Aguascalientes alone was exempt from returning to former conditions. 
For text of basis, see Wee, Cul. Ley. Fund., 31-15; Vow, Col, Lry., Dec y 
Urd., 1953, 5-38. 
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at one stroke centralizing the administration. The 
financial system quickly conformed, yet the blow was 
mitigated by withholding a while the decree changing 
the states into actual departments, with some addi- 
tions to their number.® item municipal bodies were 
abolished, save in leading towns,” and subjected more 
than ever to rules from governors and to other re- 
strictions, and finally to appointment by the central 
authoritics, which thus took from the people every 
semblance of political government, and intruded them- 
selves also in other directions, inquiring, for instance, 
with suspicious zeal, into the conduct of school chil- 
dren, | requiring lawyers to qualify at the capital.” 

Everything was subordinated to the direction of 
the dictator, who indicated his will, and executed it 
through officials, from councillors, generals, and gov- 
ernors to prefects, sub-prefects, and clerks, selected 
mainly with regard to their loyalty to their patron, 
and partly from policy. Although ability and fitness 
were secondary considerations, they cannot be said 
to have been lacking; for adherents, as well as the 
men to be courted, belonged as a rule to the cultivated 
and ruling classes. The council of state included in- 
dividuals who had nearly all achieved distinction in 
ecclesiastic, legislative, and gubernatorial branches.“ 


%* Decree dated Sept. 2lst. Jd., 87-8. In course of the year Aguascalientes 
was rewarded by separation into a distinct department; Sierra Gorda was 
nde a territory; likewise Isla del Carmen in Yueatan, the better to control 
the turbulent peninsula and ‘Tehuantepec, in view of the importance acquired 
by the proposed interoveanic route and the turmvils in this region. For 
limits, capitals, ete., seo Dublan and Lozano, Ley. Mex., vi. 427, TUU-10, 796, 
S11, vii. O1-2; Soc, Mex, Geog, Bolet., iti, 445; Nacional, July 15, Dec. 23, 
1853, ete. There was also a change in the federal district, and @ vain appeal 
from Huasteca. Comments in Azcirate, Resefia, 1-15, 

* The seats of governors and prefects, Description of uniforma to be used 
by them in council and at ceremonies, with rules for sea-ports, in Mféx., Col. 
Ley., Dec. y Ord., 1853, 76, 232-3, 340, 

“ General Diaz, Bioy., MS., 68-9, suffered in common with other provin- 
cials from this restriction, 

“ Among them the president, Bishop Munguia of Michoacan, who had 
gon no small impulse to the revolution, and achieved a literary reputation 
#y his voluminous theologic writings, whereof the Glras Literarias alone 
exist in three series on my shelves. Also the influential Governor Mujien of 
Puebla, the ex-ministers Esteva and Cuevas, and Avustinde Iturbide, List in 
Arch. Mex., Actas, ii. 314-10; Mez., Legisl. Mej., 1853, 34-9, 88-9. Supple- 
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Governors and prefeets were mostly military men, 
amoug whom Santa Anna knew better how to choose 
devoted followers fitted to carry out his imperious 
demands by virtue of their training and their control 


. 


over troops.” The distribution of foreign missions 
served less to reward the recipients than to remove to 
a sate distance certain persons of influence, such as 
Uraga, who was sent to Berlin, and Almonte to 
Washington. 


The readiest means for according favor and rallying 
adherents round the government was to offer appoint- 
ments in the army, which, to this end, must now be 
reorganized and increased to 91,500 men. This force 
was to consist of 26,500 permanent troops and the re- 
mainder of active militia, into which latter had to be 
merged all state militia, for better control by the cen- 
tral government# The dissolution of the popular 
militia system ereated much ill-fecling, manifested at 
Vera Cruz in open though futile revolt. Another 
cause for discontent lay in the commendable substitu- 
tion of conscription for the eruel impressment, which 
had created sericus injury to agriculture, interior traf: 


mentary and honorary ncmbers were added, embracing the archbishop aml 
other dignitaries, They were entitled texcellencies,’ and given astatf of otlice. 

# Generals Blanearte, Yatez, Escolar, Dlineo, Corona de la Veza, Heredia, 
Betancourt, Qrmachea, Ampudia, and Mora were rewarded respectively with 
the governments of Lower California, Sina.oa, Tabasco, Oajaca, Vera Craz, 
Ynueatan, Durango, ‘Tlascala, Coahuila, Nucvo Leon, and Zacatecas, Kebo- 
Hedo died before he could accept the place subsequently given to lancar 
The latter is said to have been first offered Craanajuate, but declined out of 
inuilesty. Blanco laud special orders to wateh Guerrero, wherein Alvarez was 
soon induced tu resign, Wherenpon Gen, Moreau stepped forward to hold 
control for the dictator, 

“ Uraga felt bitterly this exile, and the comparatively insivnificant pest 
accorded lin in lieu of the Spanish mission, He had the presumption to regard 
himself as the most indispensable man in Mexico at the time, See letwrs 
reproduced in Doaneneck, List, da Mex, ii, -51, Both he and Almoaie 
were — camlidutes for the presidency. lacheco, at first proposed for 
the val.inet, was sent to France. General Robles took a strony attitude, and 
waz allowed to go inte voluntary exile, For comments on these and other 
missions, sce Bre de Espa, July 30, Sept, 24, Oct. 1, 1853, ete.; also 
Kepanol, Feb. Vth, Apr. 23d, 27th, ete. Cvirersal, and other newspapers; 
Riera, Hist, Julapa, ww. 226-3, 891, 305, 409-5, 434: Leseda, Cuestion, 17. 
Rules for cliplomatic service in Mea... Legisl, Mej., 1843, 71-80, 

“The proportions of permanent troops were 14,510 infautry, 3,948 cav- 
alry, 5.325 artillery, 1.204 ensineers, besides merical carps, ete, Of the mili- 
tia, 51,908 were infantry, 12,256 cavalry, and GY2 artillery. 
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fic, and other branches, by driving the Indians into 


hiding. The superior mixed and white races hac 


learned to regard them as the proper material for tlic 
rank and file, and made such opposition to filling the 

uota assigned to each department that local and gen- 
eral authorities had to close their eyes to the law and 
accept the contingent without questions, regardless 
of the tearful appeals from bereaved wives and or- 
phaned children, As it was, the required number 
could not be obtained,* despite the allurements offered 
in privileges, and in several instances glittering uni- 
furms and larger pay, whereof the new grenadier 
gnard presented astriking example. The reconstrue- 
tion was based on the latest systems, and instructors 
were introduced from Europe,” whence came also im- 
proved arms and cannon for the long-neglected for- 
tresses, as well as ships, with which it was proposed to 
swell the navy to twelve vessels.” 


‘SA conscription decree of March 15, 1854, places the total army at only 
16,0) pertnanent troops and 30,000 active militia, 

“Santa Anna even proposed to enguxe three regiments of Swiss soldiers, 
partly for checking matinies, as shown by letters in Mex, Mist, Mer, 1955, 
OO, ap. iil. -v,, althoush he hus denied it. The lack of money appears to have 
assisted in defeating. the project. Rivera, JJist, Jadrpa, iv, Sul, 523, notes 
the arrival of Prussian tear ners. 

Six foreach coast. Reyulations for navy, admiralty court, ete., in Mz, 
Col. Ley, Dec. y Ord., ISH, vi. BL -4, 41-6." In 1854 there were two barks 
aud two schooners in the Pae in bad order, with abont 170 men. Sur. 

wilee, Gro, Bolet., vii. 331-2, Military colunies were fostered, liy apt? 4 
least, Wer., Logie. Mej., 1853, 56-7 73 Meéx., Vol. Leu, Der, y Ord., 
2h-11, and a deeided impulse was given i the military college for pravic 
devoted and etlicient oilicers, ZL, iv. 220-5, vi. 1-273 Mex, “Rey Col. Me i 

1S54, 1-30, A military conference se was to dusetop tho actual ullicers, 
Meée., Legis, Mcj., lob, 445-7, ‘The army hiul the preference in receiving 
pay. Fhe conseviption of 9F,499 was based on a popalation of 7,061,920, tor 
six years’ service, Of the state militia, married men and family supporters 
Were exempt from entering the new militia. Mex. Decreto Reemplaser Lior 
cito, 1854, 1-26; Mew, Col. Ley, Dee. y Ord, $, iv. S78, vy. MOET, 165-4, 
252-76; S04, vi, L457], vii. 142-4, Inclians were declared exempt by pay- 
g poll tax, ete. Resulatious for grenailic ts, body-guard, lanvers, andl med 
ical corps, in /l., 1S: ni, iv. 17-19, 21 70-7, Vv 
Further regulations, ul ak spec I, in fe, USaR-4, iii. puss 
Arch, Mea., Actes, peessitn: dd., Col. hey. wy Dee, weer ih W798 
Mex., Legis. Mj. ip 18 sim; Dubian and Leno, Ley, Meo, vic and 
beginning of vii, The pay ea, in Zambrano, Tarifa Se tlos Md, 1-259, 
allow Sled to infantry soldiers, St less to cetive militia, SI ok ty cavalevme my, 

$163 to artillerists, and S21 te: xrenaliers reekeperst Mer, Auvles Mia. Fu: 
mirulo, i ey 4.5344), 460-4, comments on the pre- 
cerling condition of army; Yempsky, Man a, 55-90, on dress and appearance; 
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In order to render the new army as reliable as pos- 

sible for the aims of the dictator, commissions were 
not only freely distributed among his known adher- 
ents, but several measures were invented to get rid of 
suspected individuals. A decree was issued to rake 
up the conduct of officers during the war of 1846-7, 
and dismiss those who had neglected to fight or shown 
cowardice, while rewarding the brave and patriotic. 
The task was confided to a special council, which had 
also to remove inefiicient officers; and it would ever 
have been commended for its regenerative spirit, had 
not the real motive soon become apparent. in the un- 
just and arbitrary manner of staining honorable names, 
and ignoring incapacity and unworthiness when cen- 
tred in favorites. Not content with all these steps 
for securing control, certain petty demonstrations 
were used as a pretence for issuing an outrageously 
strict law against conspirators,” and establishing an 
extensive force of secret police, which penetrated even 
into the family circle. The flimsiest accusation and 
the barest suspicion sufiiced to drag worthy citizens 
from their homes into prisons and exile.” Others 
were subjected to the most annoying surveillance. In- 
ternal passports served to control movements in every 
direction, and a press law forbade under severe penal- 
ties the slightest unfavorable comment on political 
affairs, every journal having to furnish heavy bonds 
for good conduct. The introduction of arms was care- 
fully restricted, and even their possession by private 
citizens, Thus both incentive to and means tor out- 
breaks were to be diminished; but indignation found 
Foacy, Mex, 494-5, on ernel impressments; and Santa Anna, A sus Compat., 
9, cte., claims eredit for his returmatory efforts. Pap. Var., xxvii. pt 9, lvi. 
pt 5, xviii, pt 3. Regulations issued after Supt. IM47 were annulled. 
j we tor this Junta de Caliticacion, Meéx,, Col. Ley., Dec. y Ord., 1833, 
ae Sat August, involving confiscation and trial by court-martial. Its numer- 
ous articles permitted the most arbitrary measures, Jd., 372-6, Decrees 
against guer illas and invaders, Jd., 10, 49, 3U4; Dublan and Lozano, Ley. 
sa Sliver 510 perbit were exiled to interior aud foreizn parts, besides ‘los 
echados 4 presidio,’ ete, Méx., //ist, Lev, 18d3-Gd, 11, 
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vent, nevertheless, especially among the friends of 
persecuted liberals like Degollado, Ocampo, Juarez, 
and Arista, the latter foremost in feeling the wrath 
of the new potentate. Juarez had acquired no small 
fame as model governor of Oajaca.™ 

For a long time, however, the people at large were 
quieted by hopes of the coming reconstruction for 
which the dictator had been summoned, and by many 
undeniably good reforms introduced, although some 
of them proved in time to be mere showy enactments, 
or disguises for iniquitous schemes, as I have shown. 
The reorganization of the army, the restoration of for- 
tresses, the introduction of superior armament and 
methods, bad all their commendable features; and the 
army served also to increase security and order by 
checking brigandage, which of late years infested the 
roads in every direction.” Education was fostered, if 
not among the masses, at least in higher circles; and 
if the clergy were courted with intvlerant decrees 
against protestant agents and bibles, and even against 
publications in general, it was sought to purity the 
observance of feast-days; and a pleasing, although 
perhaps injudicious, concession was made to instrue- 
tion and to the people by readinitting the Jesuits.” 
But the, most enduring benefit conferred by Santa 
Anna was the creation of the fomento ministry, which 
gave the greatest impulse so far to internal improve- 
ments, in opening roads and bridges, constructing 
telegraphs, taking steps for building railways and 
public works, in fostering agriculture and mining, 


5! After lingering for some time in the dungeons of Ulta, he was sent off, 
without means, to suffer privations in the United States. Juarez, Bioy., 1U- 
17; Baz Vida Juarez, 77 ct seq, Z 

* Robbers were subjected to military laws, Méx., Col. Ley., Dec. y Ord., 
1853, iti, 78-80, v. 25 6. It was also sought to improve the administration 
of justice. /d., iii. 86-7, iv, 202-4, 213, 403, v. 8, 116. Comments on 
security and judicial reforms, Uvicersal, June 5-6, 1853; Gre. Su'v., Now. 
11, 25, 1853; Cent. Am. Pap., iv. Earlier projects, in Distrito ked., Proyeeto, 
1-60; Nombram. de Min, Sup. Corte, 1-20. 

* The vatican was courted, and two new sees were projected. The mis- 
rion of the apostolic delegate Clementi is explained in Garza, Upusculo sobre 
Silla Apont., 1-33, 
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promoting colonization, and reanimating trade.* In 
this lay some al oniaaeirt for the heavy i increase of 
taxation demanded by a costly military government, 
with its many reorganization plans. 

By deere of May 14th the revenue was centralized, 
the government assuming control of all property and 
general contributions hitherto belonging to the states 
and territories.* This brought the estimated income 
to fully $17,000,000,” Iess $3,500,000 set aside for 
special purposes. The expenses were proportionately 
large, and those who had so long been talking about 
the: economy of a centralized adininistration became less 
confident. The estimated expenditure was placed at 
$11,500,000, without counting a heavy additional sun 
required for reorganizing the tuilitary department, and 
asun of $17, 000, 000 for covering the interest of the 
interior and Sans ign debts, partly overdue, and for meet- 
ing certain advantageous conventions.” The deficit 
could becovered only by a loan, and as this was not 
obtainable on reasonable terms, save by offering unex- 
evptionable security, Haro proposed the hypothecation 
of church property. The clergy understood the goy- 
ernment policy too well to admit this or any other en- 
croachment, however glowing the promises for compen- 
sation. =T hey raised such opposition that the minister 
resigned. ‘And now affairs were allowed to drift into 
* A society for material improvements gave its ail. Universal, May 5, 12, 

non; Pap. Var, xeiii, pt iii, B-4; Mose, Enantyo, 30-02. Manero has 
Bomle Vi AInable reflections on colonies. Loc, Jitercs., 25-36, ete., baseil partly 
as repurts in Mee, Mem. Colon. Tudust., 1852, 1-71; Coloniz, Dictrimen, 


1-12; Abnonte, Pronecte Colon, 1-31. 
r chs wnes jn Adnilikatentiun; ete: ,sce decree in Mex., Col. Ley., Dee. 
















r stimate was $19,000,000), whereof $8,000,000 from enstom- 
OUOUI) Tromk excise, 31,000,000 from consumption taxes, S700, 000 
frome “oir ributions on pay and luxuries, 81,900,000 from tebaceo, and S4,000,000 
frum a special tax on real estate devoted tu aspecial purpose. Haro, Jusorme, 
of July 12, lsos. 

* The regular three per cent interest on the foreizm loan of $51,200,000 
and the interior of 835,000,000 —a Portion at five per cent, with expenses and 
fumling-—was * uu. The war department rejuired $5,500,000 on the 
first low estimate, and the other ministries S2,y00,000. Of this the actual 
peasiens aud montepiv required 3i,ov,0UU. ‘Lhe president's salary was 
$ed.000, 

» He was succeeded Aug. 6th by Sierra y Rosso, who held oflice till Jan. 
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disorder and oppression. Haro had begun well by 
economizing in several ways, stopping extra allow- 
ances, annulling many of Lombardini’s orders, and 
promoting honesty and zeal with medals and advance- 
ment as well as by inspection; but this fell into neg- 
lect, and taxes and contributions increased fast and 
furiously to meet the increasing demands, until trade 
and industries, just about to revive, were again thrust 
back into a languishing condition. Even windows 
were taxed in a manner to threaten a change in archi- 
tecture. Debts remained unpaid, the fronticr was neg- 
lected, ruinous contracts and privileges were conceded, 
and disorder reigned supreme within the treasury, 
owing partly to inefficient methods, and partly to the 
pressure for means. The demands of creditors were 
staved off: those of the Spanish by means of a most 
unfavorable convention, which, being objected to by 
later governments, brought war clouds upon the coun- 
try, as will be seen;” and so with the French claims. 


The credit as well as the blame, for the opening 
measures at least, of the dictatorship are due to Liicas 
Alaman, one of the most prominent minds of Mexico, 
distinguished as the prime minister of its first republi- 
can administration, and subsequently as the leader of 
the conservative party. He contributed in a marked 
degree, in different public capacities, to shape the des- 
tinics of the nation: now as benefactor in checking 
the unbridled projects of visionaries and schemers, 
and in promoting material advancement; anon, untor- 
tunately, in urging partisans to fierce strife, and in 
arraying selfish opposition to the dearest interests of 
the people. 

Of an aristocratic family, reared amidst the exclu- 


26, 1854; Parres followed for four months; Olazagarre from June 16, 1S54, 
till Jan. 16, 1855; then Parres again for three months, and finally Canseco. 
Concerning different bank and reform projects, sce Mex., Cuestion del Lia, 
I-81; Pricto, Instruc, Nevoe., At; Mee. Ley. para Arreglo Admin, 1-24. 
Also different laws in Mex, Col. Ley., Dees y Urd., 1553-4, passim. Haro 
now joined the foes of Santa Anna, 

“Ina later chapter, explaining causes for allied intervention. 
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siveness of the colonial régime, he had imbibed ideas 
wholly antagonistic to the great majority, by which 
and for which the independence had been achieved. 
And travel only tended to confirm the ancestral pre- 
dilection for the old-world glories of Spain. He re- 
fused to court the populace, holding with haughty 
assumption of superiority to the path marked out by 
his prejudices. This tone pervaded also his transac- 
tions in general, wherein he acted with an unimpeach- 
able integrity that scorned to take advantage of his 
official opportunities, and found support in a simple, 
unostentatious life, and an unobtrusive piety. Yet 
beneath this lofty rectitude lurked a cold reserve that 
repelled friendship, and a diplomatic calculation that 
did not seruple at any means for the accomplishment 
of a seemingly good partisan object. His mind and 
prominent traits stand reflected in his writings, with 
their depth of thought, their clear and unaffected 
style, and with their lurking satire and marked party 
bias.’ Through him flowed both good and evil for 
Mexico; yet in all he undoubtedly aimed with true 
conviction for the best, and to him this centred in 
an autocratic government, which, with the aid of the 
educated and wealthy classes, including the clergy, 
should hold the masses in tutelage. His faults were 
rather of his race and class than of himself, and his 
countrymen can afford to forget them in admiring him 
as the foremost patron in his time of their arts and 
industries, as a distinguished historian, and as one of 
their greatest statesmen.” 

His death, which occurred on June 2, 1853, while 
he was still unfolding his plans for reconstructing the 
government, proved a scrious blow to his party; for 

® An account of his literary work and life has been given at the close of 
vol. iv., //ixt. Mex., 521-4, this series, 

* He figured even fora bricf term in 1829 as associate ruler with Velez 
and Quintanar, and continued with the incoming president, Bustamante, as 
premier. His adherents praise him farther as the creator of national inidus- 
tries, ‘el ornamento de sa pais.’ A/anan, Apuntes, Hi. Rivera again almsea 


him ag ‘desproviste de seutimientos patrios,’ Gob, de Mex., ii, 146; while 
Arroniz, Bioy. Mej., assumes a moderate impartiality. Perez, Dice., i. 200-3. 
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his moral energy and determination presented the only 
formidable check to the ambitious designs of the dic- 
tator, and reminded him of his obligations to those 
who had installed him. The restraint was further 
loosened by the demise shortly after of J. M. Tornel 
y Mendibil, the war minister, a man of erudition and 
experience; and although a devoted Santanist, he 
was swayed to some extent by federalist ideas.* And 
now Santa Anna gave freer reins to his actions, with 
the codperation of more pliant ministerial creatures, 
headed by Diez y Bonilla.* He moved to Tacubaya 
immediately after Alaman’s death, and lived there in 
regal state, with imposing pageantry and guards of 
honor in glittering uniforms. The palace, with its 
dazzling interior of tapestried and mirrored walls, 
costly furniture and statuary, and alcoves decked in 
choice flowers, became the frequent scene of balls and 
soirées; and here congregated the beauty, wealth, and 
influence of the.country, forming a veritable court of 
sycophants and hangers-on, bending to his every 
whim. 

It pleased him, this homage, and he deigned to 
recognize it by exerting his sovereign powers to adorn 
his courtiers with a fringe of nobility. He restored 
the Guadalupe order of Iturbide’s ephemeral empire, 
an act explained to boorish republicans as required to 
perpetuate the glories of the independence, to reward 


* He had figured with credit as a governor, senator, and minister, and 
achieved distinction as an orator and writer, in a large number of Disenrsos 
and minor issucs. He died Sept. 11, 1553. and received far greater honors 
than his patron accorded to the Less popular Alaman, JMée., Col. Ley., Dee. y 
Ord., 1853, ¥. 17-1; Tornel, Nae, Mij., 424 et seq.; Id., Carta, 3-7; Md, 
Manif.,, pts 1-3; Pap. Var, cl. pt 22, cexix. pt4. Zavalaobjeets to his lack 
of character. Her. Mex, ii, 36-7. 

§ As Alaman's successor, Ayuilar y Marocho taking his place in the gob- 
ernacivn department, and retausing it by a course of servile subinission, as 
did Lares and Leon the portfolios uf justice and fomento, ‘The treasury otlice 
changed hands several times, as I have shown, owing to internal ditliculties, 
aud bkewise the war ministry, intrusted tu L. J. Alcorta, who in Jan, Iso 
was succecded by Blanco, Arista’s scheming war minister, Suarez y Navarro 
displayed such violence at being passed over for this position that he was ex- 
iled as a dangerous ingrate. and became an implacable foe. Consult appoint- 
ments and comments, in Miz., Col, Lew, Dee. y Ord., 1853, iv, 201, 2U5-9 v, 
95, ete.; Arch, Mex, Actus, i, 435, ete.; Leo de Espana, Junc-Vct., passim; 
and Univcrsal, ete, 
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merit, and add prestige to the government.“ He even 
condescended in the distribution to recognize the ser- 
vices of the mouldering Iturbide, Guerrero, and O’ Don- 
oji, while crushing Hidalgo, Morelos, and the rest with 
contemptuous disregard. Unfortunately, at the first 
public display of the order, as the members paraded 
in all their glittering insignia before the gaping masses, 
these, unable to grasp the solemn import of things 
esoteric, profaned the occasion by dubbing them huc- 
hucnches, a nickname passed round with boisterous 
hilarity, that found a persistent echo throughout the 
country. Even ainong the higher classes were men 
who manifested equal lack of appreciation. Chicf 
Justice Ceballos, who after resigning the presidency 
had returned to the supreme bench, was honored 
by an offer of the third-class order. Either the 
degree was below his expectations, or he was sincere 
in declaring that his republican convictions opposed 
its acceptance; for he declined, as did his associate, 
Castaneda. Such unhcard of independence in the 
midst of fawning adulation stung Santa Anna; and 
contrary tu his stipulations and oaths, he ordered 
them both to be disinissed in the face of general 
though suppressed disapproval.© 

These and other puerilities were indulyed in, re- 
gardless of the low condition of the treasury, aud 
much time was wasted in discussing questions of so- 
cial precedence and color of liveries, while depression 


& The three classes of grand crosses, comendadores and caballeros, wero 
preserve 1, the former two limited to 24 and 10) members, respectively, 
declared himself, as president, the grand master, and allowed Bravo to Faure 
ive-presvlent. Por regulations aed list of first members, whereof lidar 1 
a the tirst classes, see Mele. Col, Ley, Dee y Ord, 1853, 2 30, ap. 1s 
Giidlupe, Lhercta para Ordea, el; Pay, Var, cexxvii, pt 13; Bo 
Expand, Nov, VU Dee. 24, 1593, passin Decorations for services in civil 
yvccommmendably forbilden, ablorand Lovaw, Leg. Mex, vic 312-13, 
$, 752-723 Zarco, Hist, Cowy., i, 2VL-A24, prassim. 

© On the ground that they were not in accord with the supreme policy, 
ner with theeondnet of one who had not long azo attacked national represen: 
tation, in dissulving the congress. See correspondence in Mee, Ree 2943-3, 
ap. vex, Castateda had more cautiously picaded lack of means to sustain 
the heuor, For new appointments to the bench, sve Wev., Col. Ley, Lee y 
Urd., 1993, ¥. 251-2, 
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and misery stalked abroad. Cholera was adding its 
horrors in the central provinces; locusts ravaged the 
eastern; both frontiers stood menaced by bands of in- 
vaders; and in the north neglected presidios and col- 
onies were left to strugale with insufficient means 
against savage raiders; while the newly raised armics 
wallowed in case in the interior cities, there massed 
to sustain autocratic measures and hush murmurinys. 
And well they did their work; for the several efforts 
made to shake off the yoke were promptly suppressed, 
notably in Guanajuato, Yucatan, and Vera Cruz.” 
The severe decrees against cons jirators were applied 
with greater zeal than ever, siti one prominent man 
after another who might prove dangerous to the gov- 
crninent was sent into exile or cast into a dungeon, ; the 
only redeeming feature being a comparatively sma!! 
number of executions.” 

The main object of the late revolution was to 
restore order, and convoke in due time a congress 
to frame a constitution. This implied a probable 
change of executive, and with curtailment of power, 
by no means palatable to Santa Anna; and as he had 
never yet allowed anything to interfere with his will 
so long as he possessed the means to enforce it, he 
was not likely to do so now in the face of such trifling 
objections as public rights and wishes, or such shadowy 
obstacles as promises and oaths. Nevertheless, he 


®The trouble here occurred in May 1853, on the part of the militia at 
Vera Cruz, when the order came for reorganization. The two days’ tight cost 
a number of lives. Several futile ayitations took place for the fallilacut of 
the Jalisco plan, at Ixlimacan, Ay utla, and Morelia, aml a more serious move- 
ment at Guanajuato, whereby the governor was for a moment removed, aul 
acall made fur Uragaas president. One leader was captured aml shut. In 
Yucatan three leaders were exeented for upholding federation, althoush re- 
trining Santa Anna for president. Tamaulipas was, as ever, unquiet, al- 
though calmed somewhat by a severe decree azainst invaders, Jaffer and 
Lvzano, Leg, Mex, vi. SO4, For details of troubles in diferent dircetions, T 
refer to Vuiversal, Mi 1853, awl subsequent dates; Lspreiol, ides Silo 
XIX., il; Sunorense, id.; Keo Espasa, July 25. eter Mieera, Hist. dalopa, 
iv. 343. pussiin; fh ad Cuestinn, 15-19; Cae, (unt. May 13, 2u, Nov. 
11, 1533: Cent, Am. Pap. ive; Gonveles, Ht. Agua ey HG-200. 

& Although VillueAmor, Bion Sta dunt, 27-1, talks of sicarios, paid 
assassins, and ‘ cuantes fuston eonlavidos al cadalso para volver lucgy al cala- 
bozo,’ etc, Wéz., Jcv, Lo5d-d, 11, 18, vte. 
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manifested a strange scruple, considering that he 
had been all along violating personal guarantees, 
judicial sanctity, amnesties, and constitutional bases. 
Instead of taking the easy method of unceremoni- 
ously ignoring objections, he had recourse to the 
circuitous form of letting his emissaries stir up a 
pronunciamiento in that hot-bed, Guadalajara, on No- 
vember 17th, condemning the limited term assigned 
by former plans for reconstructing the government 
and restoring order. In truth, the Guadalupe order 
alone, with its newly created aristocracy, so indispen- 
sable to an aspiring country, demanded deep consid- 
eration of new liveries and fresh rules of precedence, 
lest a mere knight should peradventure throw the 
social structure out of gear, and disturb equanimitics 
by taking the pas before a commander, Hence it 
was declared that the term should be prolonged at 
the pleasure of the present illustrious chief. 

Moreover, it had been the custom to address the 
ee as ‘excelentisimo’; but while this was doubt- 
ess good enough for Santa Anna’s predecessors, it 
seemed outrageous presumption to place such a man 
on the same level, and he a self-created grand master. 
‘Most serene highness’ was, therefore, suggested as 
more fitting. Certain loyal wise-heads of Puebla 
thought this insufficient, and wished to add ‘mariscal 
yenceral,’ ‘grand admiral,’ ‘grand elector, and other 
grand things, to which others chimed in, ‘for life.’ 
In its despair at being thus forestalled, the army 
wildly proclaimed him ‘savior of Mexico,’ although 
to many this savored rather of the remote and airy 
celestial than of the tangible and imposing mundane. 
The capital atoned for its lack of promptness by 
indorsing all and everything, and the rabble, that a 
few days before heaped ridicule upon the grand master, 
now filled the streets with their ‘vivas,’ with special 
intonation of the prestize-wreathed title of captain- 
general. 

The climax was capped, however, by a few scattered 
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villages which proclaimed him emperor. The empire 
idea was not confined to one class, as we have already 
seen; and it found acertain support among those who, 
since the late war of invasion, began to think of a His- 
pano-American confederacy. Some, despairing even 
of autonomy midst the continued strife of factions, 
demanded in addition a protectorate, preferably under 
Spain.* Alaman had lately stood at the head of those 
who advocated monarchy as the only promising means 
for imparting stability to the government, and confi- 
dence on the part of foreign powers; but they deemed 
the prestige of a European prince essential to the pro- 
ject, and had been sounding the western powers re- 
garding a member of the Spanish royal family. Ala- 
man’s successor continued negotiations till the fall of 
the ministry at Madrid caused them to be suspended, 
for the time at least,” greatly to the delight of Santa 
Anna, who naturally objected to an interloper, and 
looked only too Tonuingly at a sceptre for himself. 
But the rocket flight of Iturbide’s empire had struck 
a warning chill among native aspirants, and the quack 
and cackle of the aforesaid villages found no reverber- 
ating echo to redeem their feebleness, yet they served 
by the contrast to make other proclamations seem less 
excessive and ridiculous. This was a great gain in 
itself, and Santa Anna could bide his time. 

In the agitation for things of such importance as 
the government of the country, it was not expected 
that common people should do aught else than swell 
the refrain; for had not governors and officials been 
appointed by superior wisdom to speak and act for 
them? Unlike the irresolute and bewildered masses, 
often guided by ridiculous notions of liberty and equal- 


® Advocated notably by the /eraldo of Madrid, and condemned by the 
Siglo X1X., while the Clumor Pultico boldly declared for a union with the 
United States, 

” They had been kept so seerct that only a fow intimates knew anything 
about them. Bonilla sought to deny his share in the matter, but: Arran oiz 
declares, Mej., ii, 342, that he possesses his letter of Aug. 1, 1853, in evidenve. 
See also Ferrer, Cuestion de Mex, 261-6, and the charges against Lacuna, in 
Pap. Var., dai vii, 10-17, for conniving. 

Hur. Mex., Vou. ¥. 
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ity, these well-drilled pupils of the master could in- 
terpret the slightest wink of superior policy, and knew 
their duty even in so far as to impress upon the duller 
brains of subordinates and civilians of prominence the 

rudence of following example, and that promptly. 

he result was an overwhelming indorsement of the 
new plan of Guadalajara, couched in the most earnest 
and cven supplicating terms. Santa Anna felt moved 
by such devotion, such popular tribute to his great- 
ness; but duty and principle should alone be his 

uides. Then came expostulations and entreaties. 
The country would assuredly fall into anarchy and 
ruin unless he retained the firm control. This was 
irrefutable. He would sacrifice himself for its good. 
Accordingly, on December 16, 1853, he issued a deerce 
prolonging the dictatorship indefinitely, and bestow- 
ing upon himself the title ‘most serene highness.’ 
This was generously supplemented by an amnesty to 
political exiles within the country, although not till 
the most dangerous had been sent out, and till ar- 
rangements had been made to keep others under close 
espionage. Still further shone Santa Anna's self-ab- 
negation in declining for a second time the office of 
captain-general as well as the other titles, and he 


"Its three articles, significantly addressed to and issued by the minister 
of war, alluded to the manifested desire of the ‘ authoritics, corporations, and 
notables of all the departments’ in support of the Guadalajara plan, and the 
expressed views of the council of state. Nuta reference to the ple, sud 
yet hy art. 1 ‘it is declared the will of the nation that the actual president 
retain the power with which he is investel for all the time he considers 
necessary to consolidate public order, and assure territorial integrity and the 
reform of administrative branches.’ By art, 2 he is permitted to designate 
his successor in case of ceath or disability, in a sealed document intrusted to 
the ministry, Art. 3 attaches the title ‘alteza serenfsima' to the presidency, 
The minister adds that henceforth communications to the president must be 
headed ‘serenisimo sedor.’ Mex, Legit, Mej.. 1853, 591-3. Contirmatory 
notices in Pinurt Coll,, no. 1114; Eco Lxpaia, Nov. 26, Dec. 7, 20, ete., 1853, 
andother journals, Asan offset, governors were entitled ‘excelencia,’ ayunta- 
miientos ‘ilustres,’ and pees ‘seforia,” Domenech, who understands from 
cortain private letters that the empire movement was more general, is dis 
gusted with Santa Anna for his groundless fear of Iturbide’s fate; ‘il n’eut 
point le courage dimiter Soulouque,’ //ist, du Mez., ii, 253. Even Alvarz, 
how preparing to revolt, thought it politic to send congratulations, Iturbide 
reecived the title ‘libertador,” and his surviving descendants large grants of 
lands on account of the compensation ouce voted them, besides a pension of 
$12,000. Dublan and Lozano, Ley. Mez., vi. 326, 760, 
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magnanimously refused to swell the burdens of the 
pore by accepting the increased pay of $60,000, 
or there were not Jacking subservient finance minis- 
ters always at hand to give preference to his modest 
wants. 


1 The authorities consulted for the preceding chapters are: 

Dublan and Lozano, Leg. Mex., v. 422-6, 533-5, 551-73, 623-4, 640-8, 
683, 722-4, 747-50, vi. passim, vii. 14-15, 61-79, 204, 291-2, 312-13; Rivera, 
Hist. Jalapa, iv. passim; Id., Gob. de Meézx., ii. passim; Id., Aféx. Pint., i. 
26, ii, 271-2, 400; U. S. Govt Doc., Cong. 31, Ses, 1, Acts and Res., p. 79; 
fd., Cong. 31, Ses. 2, Sen. 31; Jd., Cong. 32, Ses. 1, Sen. Jour. 196 et seq., 
Sen. 97; Thompson's Revoll. Afex., 168, 177; Zerecero, Rev. Mex., 95; Derech. 
Intern, Mez., 1st pt, 619-57, 2d pt, 325-8, 3d pt, 67-72, 496-9, 969-70; Al- 
monte, Proy. Leyes sobre Col., 1-31; Zamacois, Hist. Mej., xii. 303, xiii. 377- 
8, 426-835; Suarez y Navarro, Sta-Auna Burlindose, passim; Arrillaga, 
Hecop., Enero-Abr. 1849, 1-132, ap. 1-3; Mayo 1849-Abr. 1850, passim; Jd., 
Recop, Ley., Dec. y Cire., 1-93, 113-17; Meéx., Col. Leyes Fund., 300-15; Id., 
Legisl. Mej., 1848, 356, 360-2, 379, 458, 476-96, 508-60; 1849-54, passim; 
1856, En.—Jun., 475, Jul.-Die., 304-5; Id., Col. Leyes y Dec., 1848, 159, 264- 
71, 351, 361, 380, 458, 481-2, 529-30, 765-71; 1850, passim; /d., Col. Leyes, 
Dee. y Ord., 1850-4, i.-vii. passim; /d., Mem. Relac., 1850, 8-12; 1851, 1-43, 
and annexes 1-15; Je., Expos, Hac, 1850, 1-8; Id., Mem, Hact*, 1850, 1- 
127; /d., Mem, Hac**, 1851, 1-18, and annexes; Id., Mem. Hac#*, 1870, 374- 
6, 387, 400-1, 1048-51; Jd., Mem. Guerra, 1850, 1-35, and annexes 1-26; 1851, 
1-37, and annexes 1-16; 1852, 1-118, and annexes, pp. 1-57; /d,, Alem, Jua- 
ticia, 1850, 1-59, and annexes 1-20; Jd., Afem. Fomento, 1866, 92-7, and an- 
nexes 47-55; [d., Expos. é Inic. Minist, Hac, 1851, 1-32; Id., Mem. Polit. 
y Extad., 1850, 1-62, and annexes 1-13; /d., Mem. Col. Indust,, 1852, 1-71; 

id, Rev. contra Sta Anna, 1-35, ap. iii.-cv.; Id., Plan 74 la Defensa, 9-10; 
Id., Corresp, Diplom., ii. 643-722; Id, Piezaa Justif., 1-26, 35-50, 61-99; Id., 
Colonias Mil., ll. 6; Id., Regl. Colon, Mil., 1851, 1-31; /d., Real. Colon. Mil., 
1854, 1-30; /d., Ejército, Ley sobre Arreglo, 1-16; Id., Denda Int., Ley de 
1852, 1-15; Id., Discurso Presid. Reid, 15 de Ort. de 1852, 1-11; Id., Dis- 
curso Presid. Est. Un. Mex., 1 de En, le 1852, 1-30; Id., Presupuesto Min, 
Rel. Int., Nl. 9; Id., Dictim. Com, Puntos Constit., 1849; Id., Dictim. Proy. 
Coloniz., 1849, 1-12; Id., Com. de Hae, Dictiim., 1851, 1-26; Id., Dictdm. 
Com. Crédito Publ., 1849, 1-18; Id, Dictam. Com. Crédito Publ. Denda Int., 
1849, 1-74; Variedades Jurisp., i. 286-305; Wilson's Mex., 68-78; Zambrano, 
Tarifa Suellox, 1-239; Oaj., Expos., 1850, 1-5; Inconven, Coloniz. Indiseret., 
1-24; Onj., Expos, que hace el Gob., 1851, 1-19, and annexes 1-17; Jd., Expos. 
que hace el Gob., 1852, 1-34, with Docs; Gonzalez, ist, Aguascal., 183-209; 
Mayer's Mex, Azt., ii, 32, 125-9; Herrera, Proyecto Est., 1-72, ll. 3, sh. 1; 
Méz., Dictém, Junta, 1849, 1-116; Uber, Mexico, 469; Gomez del Palacio, 
Répida Ujeada, 1-14; Manero, Doc. Interes., 28-40; Dice. Univ. Hist. Grog., 
ii. 450-5; Luchet, Observ. al Dict., 1-60; Maldonado, Informe elev, al Vice- 
Gob., 1-14; Mier (S. T. de), Profecia Polit., 1-28; Mrsa, Breve Manif., 3-15; 
Fossey, Mex., 185, 494-5; Buenrostro, Hist. Prim. Cong. Constit., 127-8; Corrro 
Nac., Aug, 18, 29, Oct. 23, 28, Nov. 7, Dec. 14, 19, 20, 26, 1848, Jan, 3, 1849; 
Corr, de Eep,, Nov. 1, 1854; Manif, Supr. Trib. 1-38; Am. Quart. Rrq., ii. 
276-7, iii. 19-20, 330-1, iv. 87-90, v. 104-8; Galrez, Ante la Prim. Sala, 1- 
58; Maclure's Opinions, 247; Urdoiez, Opiiae. aohre Ascensos, 1-12; Id., Estin- 
cion Comand, Gen., 1-11; Sartorius, Import, Mex., 26, 32; Repub, Mex., Lijera 
Resetia, 1-25, 35; Morelia, Represent. que el Vecind., 1-21; Gutierrez, Leyea de 
Ref., 431-42; El Heraldo, Oct. 20, Dee. 11, 20, ete., 1848, Jan. 8, 15, 17, Mch 
3, 6, etc., 1849; Nilew’ Register, Ixxv, 104-5, 110-11, 173, 177; Afaason, lla 
Podrida, 175-217; Petia y Peiia, Ubserv, hechas, 1-64; Arizcorreta, Respuesta, 
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1-30; Jd... Manif. al Pibl., 4; Prieto, Tustruce., 1-47; Rosa, Ensayo, 35-9, 45- 
52; Arurate, hexena hecha, 1-15; Zarembe's Merchant, 15; Suarcz y Navarro, 
Diiseurso wxobve Trih, Mil., 1-G0; El Sonorense, Dee. 1, 1848, Nov. 23, 1549, 
Feb. 21, Dee. 5, 19, 1851, Jan. 9, Aug. 6, 1852, Jan. 14, Mech. 4, 18, May 20, 
27, 1943; Guadalupe, Ord. Mex. Decvito, 1-1]; Richthosen, Rep. Mex, 33- 
So, 453-45, 445, 454-64; Sac. Union, July 25, Aug. 8, 1850; Sac, Record, Dee. 
15. 1870; Culix, Defensa, 1-39; El Universal, 1849-53, asin; Mer., Expos. 
q ce la Com, Perm., 180, 1-8; Id. ones Pt ‘olit., 48; 1)., Convene. Diptom. 6 
1-31; Jd., Seg. Part, Consolid. Rep, i. 1-2; /d., ” Dor. Refer. Cuest. Ayit., l- 
43; WE ‘pos. HHact4, 1849, 1-112; i., ‘arant. Indiv., Dictim., 1849, 1-35: 
did., Leygae. Mex., Fn. -Dic. 1849, 1- 350; id., Guarnic. de Meéz., Manif. al 
Publ, 1-24; Jd, Curation del Dia; Id., Ley p? Arrenio Contenciovo, I-24; dd., 
Nomiram. Minint, Sup. Corte, 1-20; Id, Dec. p* reemplazar Bajax, 1-26; f., 
Part, Conserv., 6-7; Id., Ley ike $ ite Nor, tle 184%, 1-16; Id, Mem, Present., 
47-52; Md., Manif., 1849, 1-23: El Siglo XIX., 1849-53, passim; El Rejulador 
(Puebla), May 1849 to Apl. 1852, passim; March, Hist, Marina, i. 130; Norieya, 
Lstak Depart, Méx,, 705-6; Madrid, Manis. nae % Veracruz, Sucesoa Act. 
Revol., 1-36; Tabaco, Dictim. sobre Nulidad Cont. , 1-20; Lelo, Exjox, sobre 
Cond., 1-S4, ap. 1-34; Castillo, Sentence, Absol., 1-18; en Liscurso; Boniiia, 
Deerito pt Oryganiz. Ord. Guad., 1-11; Carlena, Expos. que hacen, 1-28; 8. Fr. 
D. Herald, 1850-3, passim; Mex., Rept Trhuant. Comm.; Tlaxcala, Extatuto, 
1-20; Barnard's Asth, Tehuant., app. 277-81; Siento Libcrales, 1-32; Polyne- 
xian, vii. 103; Prieto, Diforme sobre Dewla Eutr., 1-15; Tesorvria y Com. Gen. 
Presup. de, 1-174; Tempsky's Mila, 85-90; Abhot's Mez. and UG. S8., 279-$1; 
Alnor Mex, -y 1. 16, 4553 Mamires, Dim. del Minist., 1-12; Id., Observe. hechas, 
1-11; J, Mem, de las Diser,, 109-230; Id, Acusacion, 1-8; hl., Apuntes 
Mist. Convene. Dipl., 1-20; Mez., Mem. Dircee. Coloniz., 8-9, 21-4; Td., Plas 
Def. Extelos Inve. Birharos, 1-27; f., Dictim. Junta Def. contra Bink; 
1-20; Viglietti, Reseit, W-17; Mee, » Prey. Recursos, 7, 16; Pajetes Varios, 
xi. pt 5, xvi, pt 9, xxxi. pt 56, xli. pts 5, 11, 12, Ivi. pts 3-9. Ixxxviii, pt 4, 
Iyxvix. pts 1,5, 9, 11, xelii. pt 3, evi. pt 7, exly. prs 4,5, 5, clxxxi, pts 4, 4} 
elxxxy. pts 10, 14, 16, elxxxvi, pt 4, excii. pt 6, exevi. pt 14, excix. pts > 
9, ceili, pt, cciii., pt 5, eciv. pt 3, cevi. pts 1, 34, ceviil. pt 4, eexvili, pt 7, 
ixiy, pts S$, 9, 10, 103, ccxxvii. pts 12, 13; Hunt's Merch, Afay., xx. G73, 
xxix. 475; Revisor, Jan. 12, 1550; Pinart Coll., passim; Diar io Arias, Meh. 
28, 1NG0; Wapyrus, Mex, mul C Amer, 127, 183; Willians, El ne de 
vig hnent., passim; Mawif, d la Nac, Aly. Mexic., 1 1-18; S. ZL. Potosi, 
Constit., Proy. Ref, 48, 1-29; Id., Constit., Prow. Ref, 1850, 1-23; Jd., 
Constit. "Polit. Ref, is50, 1-46; El Nevional, Dee. 23, 1852, June 17, July a 
1843: Sistema Prohib,, BR: pres., 1-10; Zareo, Mist. Conq., & 211-40, 206-310, 
350, 421-4; eee ‘Manif., 3,20; Arrrer, Crest. de Meér., 21-6; 
El Enpaiol, IS52-3, passim; Bazarcourt, Mexique, 217-46; Brocktehurst’s 
Mer., i lta Ca ita IS51-3, passim; Alin. Cwlenad, Galran, S54, 65-72; 
1555, 7 Alm, Calend, Man, y Guia, Iss2, passim; 1854, 54; Dictador on 
M Ze, 1-24; Diario Debates 3 Cony, i. 55; El Economista, ‘Abr. -Mayo 1549, 
pore Braz, Lf, 1-12; Distrito ked., Proy. Ley dustif., 1-60; Archivo Mex, 
1. ii, passim; Mex. et UES, Mem, * 251-64; Hayes’ Constit, Law, i. 32; Id, 
Mi xico, 4-5; Estate May, tral, = 31; Colonias Mil. Proy. Establ., 1. 
4, does l-4; ‘hl., Reglam, Establ. Sa. (Gorda, \- 15; Disposie. Varias, v. fol. ‘G7: 
Poe ro, Hist, Alin, 23-6; Mex. Bowdholl ra, Rept, Apl 23, 1d62; Guardia 
Nar, Ley Ory, 1-15; Tehuan., Dietim, sobve Aprobar,, 1-20; fd, Bila, 
Col, Mil. 1-32; Rirera, Mer, Pint., ii. 274; Coloniz., Dietim. Com., 1sa2, 1- 
12; fl, Doe. Direce, Col. é Lid... 1-46; Td., x wero Proy., 1-19; Taulor's Spee, 
Press, A, 599, 602, GUG-S; EV Globo, Meh. 1, 1549; £1 Monitor Repnb., Dee. 
22, Inds, Feb. 6, 12, 1852; AU Guardia Nac., Feb. 25, 1890; Charnay, Cites et 
Riines, WG-7; Friach, Staaten von Mes, V5, 25-7, 32-43; Sv repo (Fea), 
Escenas, B4-4l; Guan,, Mem., 1853, 5-8, 35-7, 42-7; Bro de Espasa, Jul.- 
Dic, 1553, passim; Lt Eepruiiol, Meh 20, 1553; Donrnech, L’Lupire Mec. 23- 
42.04, Mist. du Mex. vii, uN, 2? Bat; L1., Mise, Ade., 345: Id, Jour- 
ual, 392-409; Worth y's Traces, 207, 227-8; Moreno y Jove, Uracion Fin., 5; 
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Revere’s Keel and Saddle, 232-5; Perry's Trarelt, 14-69; Losda, Cuestion 
Mex, 15, 17; Cent. Am, Papers, iy. passim; Villa-Amor, Biog. Gen. Sta 
Aina, 26-35; Soc, Mex. Geog. Bolet., i. 94, 177, 219, 333-4, iii. 445, v. 201, 
207, vii. 331-2, ix. 159, 268; Alaman, Hist. Méj., v. 956; /d., Apuntes Biog., 
40-1; Barbachano, Mem. Camp. » 140-9; Santa Anna, é ana eee ta lil- 
14; Id., Manif., 6; Jd., Bios. de ed Gen, 21-2; /d., “ap divigida, 1-20; Payno, 
Hentas Gen., 97-100; id., Convenc. Mez., 26; Id., Memoria, 3, 45; Id., Proy, 
Arreglo Graxtoa Hae. Publ, 1-78; ‘Arranyoi, Méj., ii. passim; Robles Pezuela, 
El Comand* en Gefe, 1-50. 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 


OVERTHROW OF DICTATORIAL RULE. 
1854-1855. 


Santa Anna’s Despotism AND ITs ConseQuENCES—PLAN oF AYUTLA—JUAN 
Atvakzz aND Ioxacio ComonrorT—SANTA ANNa’s CAMPAIGN IN GUER- 
RERO—DISTURBED CoxDITION OF Mexico—SaLe or National TeERRI- 
tory—A FarcicaL Piesiscir—Santa ANna ConFIRMED IN PowER— 
His Arrempr at a CHance or Poticy—Consenvative Opposiriox— 
Enp or Santa Anna’s Pustic CaRzER—COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN MEX- 
1co—Pxestpent Carrena—His Concictatory Errontrs—ReacTionaRy 
INTRIGUES—LIBERAL TRIUMPH—ALVAREZ CHOSEN PROVISIONAL Pxes- 
IDENT, 


Tue political situation at the opening of 1854 was 
insufferable. War had become chronic. Half a cen- 
tury of internal dissension, with occasional foreign 
invasions, was not enough, it seems; for now it is re- 
newed, or rather continued, the little misunderstand- 
ing with the United States not being allowed long 
to interfere with time-honored customs and current 
throat-cuttings. Puffed with vanity and blinded by 
flattery,! Santa Anna had come to regard himself 
a god; he fancied he could regulate thought with 
bayonets. He had inklings of an intended movement 
against bim in Guerrero, to guard against which he 
sent Colonel Rafael Espinosa as military commandant 
to Acapulco, This department, for the liberal ideas 


* Prominent men who contributed to the preparation of a historical work, 
Beltishos in Mexico in 1515, in which Santa Anna’s generalship and some of 
his political acts were retlected upon, received harsh treatment from him, 
All the copies the government could lay hands on were destroyed, the minis- 
ter Aguilar pronouncing the work disyraceful, which it was not, and its 
authors ‘mals wexivanus’; several uf whom have since held the highest posi- 
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of its authorities, its past record, ition, rough 
mountainous ground, and unhealthy climate, was one 
that he rok. Its most influential citizen, General 
Juan Alvarez, had been at first among Santa Anna's 
powerful supporters, but soon became disgusted with 
the dictatorial régime. To meet a possible emergency, 
and to keep the authorities in check, the government, 
with the pretext that an expedition was fitting out in 
California, under Count Raousset de Boulbon, to in- 
vade Mexico, and might land at Acapulco, though Gen- 
eral Alvarez had written that no reténforcements were 


st Raced bent wdeny? [ater | 
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needed, despatched a considerable number of troops 
to Guerrero, directing at the same time the naval 
commandant at Acapulco to have an armed vessel in 
readiness to blockade the port. No plan had as yet 
been formed by the discontented sureios, and, indeed, 
no thought given as to where the means were to 
come from. A revolution was impending, however. 
On the 20th of February news reached the capital 
that Alvarez had raised the standard of revolt in the 
south. The government then decreed severe meas- 
ures against the rebels and all aiding them.’ 

* Feb, 13th it was ordered that merchants, whether national or foreign, 
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Colonel Florencio Villareal, the commandant of 
Costa Chica, strongly suspected of disaffection, had 
been summoned to Mexics in October, but a conven- 
ient illness had kept him away. At last, orders were 
transmitted to bring him, dead or alive, to Ocatepec. 
But the suspected chiefs had been wary, and kept 
themselves out of Santa Anna’s clutches. General 
Tomas Moreno left Chilpancingo February 24th for 
the coast, and Espinosa with his forces stopped his 
march at Buenavista on hearing that the enemy was 
on the Peregrino height for the purpose of checking 
his advance. An unequal struggle was thus begun 
between the surciios and the government. The latter 
made extensive preparations to crush the rebellion. 
In the mean time, on the Ist of March, Villareal, with 
the force of 300 or 400 pintos under his command, pro- 
claimed in the town of Ayutla, district of Ometepec 
and department of Guerrero, a political plan,* which 


sending abroad for goods to be imported at any place controlled by the rebel 
chicis, were to be dealt with as conspirators. Acapulco was declared closed 
te foreign and coast trade, on the dl of March. Alvarez, and all ctlicers who 
juined him, were deprived of their rank. Mex, Col Ley, Lee. 4 Ord., sor, 
Jaa-May, 102-3, 123, bs; Mex, Leyiel. Mej., 1854, Jan.-May, 146-53; 
alee, Cul. Ley. Fuad., 315-18; Rivera, Mist, Jalapa, iv. 478, 450. 

*The famous Vlin de Ayutla, which, aftera preamble setting forth the 
nation’s grievances against Santa Anna's despotism, has the following nine 
articles that were the basis for a provisional government. 1. Santa Anna 
and other tunctconaries who, ike him, bad forfeited the people's confidence, 
aud all public ollicers opposing this plan, were to cease at once from exercis- 
ing any authority, 2. After a majority of the nation had accepted the plan, 
the commander-in-chief of the hberal forces was to convoke one represeniative 
from cach state and territory, to meet at sume conveaient place, and acting 
together were to choose a president ad interim of the republic, and cont:nue 
afterward as a state council during the provisional régime. 3. The president 
ad interim was clothed with ample powers to protect the integrity and inde- 
perdenve of the natinnal territory, and te aid every branch of the public ad- 
ministration, 4. In states seconding this plan, the ciief commander of the 
forces, ussuciated with seven persons of his own choosing, to assemble, and 
within one month enact and promulzate a statute to serve as the provisional 
code of their state or territory; the foundation of cach such statute being that 
the nation is, and forever shall be, one, indivisible, and independent. 4, 
Fifteen davs after entering upon the discharge of his duties, the president ad 
jaterim was to convoke a constituent congress, on the lusis of the law enacted 
fora similar purpose in 1841, to constitute the nition a3 a representative pop- 
ular republic, and to revise the acts of the provisional executive. 6, Tie 
army to be preserved and cared for; foreizn aul domestic trade fostered; and 
at the carliest possible date a new tariff and regulations to be framed and en- 
foreed, Until such time, the tariff issucd in Ceballos’ administration to be 
revived, 7, Couseriptivu aud passport laws to be abolisied, 8, Persuns 
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was ratified on the 11th, with a few amendments at 
Acapulco, by the officers and troops stationed there, 
and by Colonel Ignacio Comonfort, who was at once 
recognized as commandant of the fortress and of the 
military district.‘ 

The position of commander-in-chief of the ‘ejército 
restaurador de la libertad’ was given to Alvarez, and 
that of second in command to Moreno. The former 
had correspondence with the discontented at the na- 
tional capital, and with the exiles Juarez and others, 
residing in New Orleans. 

This revolution, being favored by public opinion, 
was sure of victory, though it had to meet at first, 
with only a few ill-provided men, the numerous hosts 
at the dictator’s command,® backed by the influential 
classes, including the clergy, who supported him with 
their might to secure the restoration of their own 


power. 
The action at Ayutla had a magical effect. It was 


hailed by the masses with marks of approbation. The 
government pretended to despise, as insignificant, this 
movement, started in that distant and thinly settled 
region of the country; but it soon found itself impo- 
tent to withstand it.° 


opposing this plan, or in any manner aiding the government or its supporters, 
to be looked upon and dealt with as foes to national indepenleuce. 9. Gen- 
erals Nicolis bravo, Juan Alvarez, and Toms Moreno were invited to place 
themselves at the head of the liberating forces, to carry into elfect the admin- 
istrative reforms set forth in the plan, with power tomake such modifications 
as they mightdecin conducive tv the national welfare. Archivo Mex., Col. Lry., 
i, 3-13, ii, 94-101; Meér., Legisl. Mcj., 1856, Jan.—June, 442; Bandera de 
Ayutla, June 21, 1856; AMéx., Rev. contra Santa Anna, 36-166, passim, 

*A tenth article declared thatif a majority of the nation wished to modify 
the plan, the signers pledged themselves to respect and carry out the national 
will, The proceeding from this time forth went under the name of Plan de 
Ayutla reformady en Acapulco. Meéx., Col, Ley. Fund, 318-22; Archivo Mex., 
Col, Lry., WU, 101-9. Tt has been asserted that the displeasure of Alvarez 
and Comonfort with Santa Anna arose from the anuulling of the acquisition 
by the former of a larze tract of land which they had bargained to transfer 
to an American, by which operation they were to clear many thousunds of 
dollars, Marquez de Leon, Mein. D’dst., MS., 89-00. 

$ Forty thousand men ani all the resources of the government; the millions 
to be reevived from the sale of Mexican territory; and the forced absence of 
@ large number of liberals in exile, or confined in prisous. 

®Alvarez was calle the southern pantier, aud ‘uu mal mexicano puesto de 
acuerdo con lus enemigus cxtcunjerus.’ vera, List. Jalapet, iv. 490, 
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-Alvarez was said to be intrenched in the hacienda 
of Providencia. Troops went from Oajaca to occupy 
Jamiltepec, and others from Mexico to strengthen 
the force marching on Acapulco under the orders of 
General Perez Palacios. The dictator’s attention was 
by this time divided, the revolt having in March 
broken out in several parts of Michoacan,” by the in- 
vasions of Soncra by Raousset, and of Lower Cali- 
fornia by William Walker,’ as well as by the incur- 
sions of savage Indians.° 

Santa Anna concluded to assume in person com- 
mand of the troops in the field, and started from 
Mexico on the 16th of March, accompanied by the sec- 
retary of war, Santiago Blanco, and preceded by the 
cazadores de los supremos poderes, leaving in charge 
of the minister of relations a sealed document, in 
which was designated his successor should he die 
during the campaign. The other ministers remained 
at the capital, transacting the ordinary affairs of gov- 
ernment, and daily reported by special courier to the 
dictator. The minister of war in a circular apprised 
the country that his most serene highness would be 


7A number of chicfs mae themselves a national reputation by constantly 
harassing the government's troops. Among them were Faustino Villalvs 
and his son Jesus, Epitacio Huerta, Manucl Pucblita, and others. The Vi- 
Nalvas with 1,300 achiiers were defeated on the Limon hill by Col Zuloaga, 
who for this victory was made a general. Santa Anna's officers showed no 
mercy to prisoners, Michcacan suffered terribly by the civil war, and by the 
havoc of chelera, Rivera, Mist. Jalapa, iv, 486-526, passim; Wl Estandarte 
Nae., 1857, July 18; Correo de Expana, 1854, Nov, 29. 

®Sce //ist. Cal., and //ist. North Mexican States, this series. 

°The Lipans aud other native nations made froeyueut raids for plunder, 
the frontier states being kept in constant fear. The inhabitants were ordered 
to arm and fight, and rewards were offered to such as rendered good service. 
Fortitications were also to be erected on the frontiers, but nothing of the kind 
was done. These troubles, as well as Indian insurrections in other parts of 
the republic, continued till the latter part of 1855. The war of races in 
Yucatan went on without any sign of coming to anend, Aéx., Legisl. Mej., 
1804, Jan.—Dee., 110-12; 1866, July-Dee., 32-4; Mex., Col. Ly. Dec. y Ord., 
Vi. 135-6, vil. $4-5, 151; Archivo Mex.,Col. Ley., ti. 358-61; Dubian and Lczano, 
La. Mex, vii, 62-3, 205; Mex, Informe Com. Peaquisidora, 1874, 122-6; 
Zanacoia, Hist, Mej., xiv. 308-12. Among the outrageous acts of Santa 
Anna's rule was that of permitting natives of Yacatan, who lad been made 
prisoners or kidnappel, to be taken to Cuba as coolies; though he later 
moditied his order and had prisoners transferred to other parts of the country. 
Rinra, Gob. de Méx,, ii, 457, 462, ‘La yenta de los indigenas de Yucatan.’ 
Villa-A mor, Bioy. Gen, Sunita Anna, 34. 
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absent one month, the object of his journey being to 
learn by a personal inspection the true state of affairs 
in Guerrero. Santa Anna was everywhere the object 
of foreordered ovations, and in some parts the abject 
rabble pulled his carriage. But so great was becom- 
ing the desertion among his troops that a specially 
severe order was issued by Minister Blanco at the 
hacienda San Gabriel against deserters.” The liberals 
abandoned Los Cajones on his approach. He captured 
Fort Coquillo, the garrison having escaped, This 
victory was made much of by his flatterers." Alvarez 
abandoned his position at Peregrino, his plan being 
to dally with the enemy and let the anilly climate 
defeat them. 

The revolution was certainly spreading, and though 
the government applied its resources to the best ad- 
vantage, destroying considerable bodies of rebels, and 
shooting a number of prominent leaders, among them 
Gordiano Guzman at Cutzamala, the conflagration 
spread from Zacatula to Tusantla, and from Tacdém- 
baro to Tecpan. In Rio Verde, a captain broke out 
in open rebellion in April. 

Santa Anna ordered the confiscation of property 
belonging to revolutionists, the burning of hostile 
towns, and the execution of their chiefs and others 
taken in arms. These orders were generally carried 
out, Santa Anna’s severity being great toward those 
showing lukewarmness. One day the dictator's rear 
guard was cut off from the rest of the forces, and he 
found himself without communication even by means 
of foot-messengers. This gave rise to all sorts of ru- 
mors. His highness had been not only defeated, but 
also seriously wounded; while the Diario Oficial an- 
nounced triumph after triumph of the dictator’s forces, 
and disgraceful defeats of the revolutionary troops, 
foretelling that the defence at Acapulco, which it 


” At Chilpancingo, where Santa Anna visited old Gen, Bravo, was begun 
the publication of an official journal, whose first number said that the troops 
in Guerrero had pledged their support to the dictator, 

4 Celebrated in Mexico with salvos, ringing of bells, and general rejoicing. 
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called the last bulwark of wickedness, would be a fee- 
ble one.” Finally, after overcoming many obstacles, 
the dictator and his army appeared before Acapulco 
on the 20th of April, with about 7,000 men, and 
called upon the commandant, Comonfort, to surrender 
the fortress, to which a flat refusal was returned, even 
though the request was accompanied, it is said, with 
pecuniary considerations. After a fruitless effort to 
take the fort, Santa Anna beat a retreat. This was 
a difficult operation, the liberals having reénforced the 
Peregrino hill, on the line of his march. His rear 
was constantly harassed by Moreno, into whose hands 
fell the sick and wounded. The battle of Peregrino 
was a notable one, and though Santa Anna escaped 
utter destruction, his loss of men and supplies was quite 
large. The remnants of his foree had to make their 
way through burnt fields, annoyed from all sides, till 
completely battered and exhausted they reached Chil- 
pancingo early in May, After placing detachments 
in various towns, Santa Anna returned to Mexico. 
When the news reached the capital that he had been 
neither slain nor taken prisoner, his partisans were 
greatly rejoiced, and gave him an ovation on his 
arrival.” Their rejoicing was greatly increased by the 
ratification in Washington of the Gadsden treaty. 


A treaty for the cession of territory to the United 
States, known in Mexico as the sale of the Mesilla 
valley, and including the territory of Arizona, and for 
the grant to the American government of certain 
transit privileges, was concluded on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1858, the negotiators being, on the part of 


"The real facts were that the dictator's troops, lacking resources in that 
country, Were decimated by disease; many of lis chief otticers were wounded, 
his messengers and spies intercepted, a some of them had paid for their 
temerity by being made to hang from the limbs of trees. The insurgents acl- 
dn oifcred any resistance, but after firing at the enemy fled to the woods. 
Alvarez had oveupied Las Cruces in Santa Anna's rear. 

43° TTaciéndosele un recibimienty ordenado por sus ministros cual se le haria 
fun gran conqnistador.’ Arranqoiz, Mej., ii, 345. Santa Anna's statue was 
placed onan arch; a hurricane on the 20th, in disregard of his greatness, threw 
down the arch aud dashed the statue toe picces, 
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Mexico, Manuel Diez de Bonilla, José Salazar Ilar- 


regui, aud Mariano Monterde; and on the part of the 
United States, James Gadsden, the American minister, 
accredited near the Mexican government." The Mex- 
ican government ratified the treaty on the 31st of May, 
1854; the American on the 29th of June of the same 
year. It was published by the former power on the 


20th of July, 1854. 
The funds proceeding from the sale of territory were 


\ Art. 1. Mexico conceded as the U. 8, boundary the same dividing line 
between the two Californias as was already established by tho treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, the other boundaries to be as follows: Posientig in the 
gulf of Mexico, leagues from land, opposite the muuth of the Rio Grande, 
as provided in the oth art, of that treaty; thence, as defined in that article, 
up the middle of that river to the point where the parallel of 31° 47’ north 
crosses the same; thence due west 100 miles; thence south to the parallel of 
31? 20’; thence along the said parallel to the I11th meridian; thence ina 
straight line to a point on the Colorado River, 20 Eng. miles below the june- 
tion of the Gila amd Coloraalo rivers; thenee up the middle of the Colorado 
until it intersects the existing line between the U.S. and Mexico. Commis- 
sioners were appointed to run the new boundary line. Clauses in the dth 
art. of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo conflicting with the above were to be 
no longer in force. Art, 2 released the U.S. from all liability on acconnt 
of the obligation contained in the 11th of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalza, 
That art. and the 33d of the treaty of Apr. 5, 1831, were abrogated. Art. 3. 
In consicleration of the above, the U. 8. agreed to pay Mexico, in New York, 
ten million dollars, namely, seven on the exchanye of ratilications, anid the 
remainder when the boundary line had been established. Art. 4 abro- 
gated the 6th and 7th of the treaty of Guadalupe Iidalyo. Vessels andl 
Am, citizens were to have free and uninterrupted passage through the gulf of 
Cal., to and from their possessions north of the boundary line; the a0 
to be by navigating the gulf and the Culorado River, and not by land wiih- 
out Mexico's express consent. Art. 5. All provisions of the Sth, Oth, lih, 
aud 17th articles of tho treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo were to have application 
to the territory now ceded, Art. 6. Grants of land by the Mexican govern- 
ment within the territory now ceded, after Sept. 25, 1853, were to have no 
value unless located and duly reeorded in the city of Mexico, Art, 7 reaf- 
firmed the 2ist and 22d articles of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Art. 8, 
The Mexican government having authorized, on Feb. 5, 1853, the constrnetion 
of a plank road and railroad across the isthinus of Tehuantepec, the U.S. and 
their citizens were to enjoy all the privileges of transit for themselves and 
their merchandise, as the most favored mation; also the privilege of passing the 
nails in closed bags. Prompt arrangements to be made to enable the U.S. 
to pass through the isthmus troops and munitions which the latter might have 
occasion to send from one part of their territury to another; the Am. govern- 
ment ayrecing tu protect the work of the railroad as far as it might feel it to 
be sanctioned and warranted by the pu blic or international law, Art, 9 stip- 
ulated that the ratification of this treaty be exchanged at the earliest possibile 
day, withinsix months of the date ofits being signed, Derecho Intern, Mex, Ist 
pt, 2568-07, & Gort Doc., H. Le. Doe. 109, vol. xiii., 33 Cong., Ist Sea. ; 
Cong. Globe, 1853-4, 2254, 2258; UL S. Mouse Jour., 1052, 33d Cong... Ist 
Ses.; UL 8. Senate Jour, 920-1, 33d Cong., Ist Sess.; Zamacois, Mist, Mej., 
xv. 051-61; Kirera, List. Jalapa, iv. 402-3, 433-0; Id., Gob. de Mex, ii, 
435, 441, 400-1, 
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of great help to the government in its present emer- 

ency, and no time was lost to lay hands on the money 
by special negotiation involving loss. There was now 
no limit to the despotism of the government and its 
tools in the departments. An order of banishment 
was never revoked.* The poor were the victims of 
conscription and general ill treatment; ie ony was 
not safe from confiscation; justice was only for the 
despot’s favorites. 

The spread of the revolution after Santa Anna’s 
escape from Guerrero was now rapid.* Engaged in 
it were not only Alvarez, Comonfort, and Moreno, 
but Santos Degollado and Vidaurri. An official rec- 
ognition that revolution existed in many parts, and 
was likely to break out in others, was at last made on 
the 5th of June, and departments, districts, cities, and 
towns seceding from their allegiance would be ipso 
facto placed under martial law without further decla- 
ration.” 

Santa Anna changed his residence to Tacubaya on 
the 26th of September. He could now see that the 
situation was no longer tenable, and desired the con- 
servatives to somewhat modity their policy, which 
would involve a change of cabinet. The governors of 
departments were ved for a marked change. The 
dictator, however, ina circular of October 17th, denied 
having contemplated a change of ministers,” of whose 
honesty, loyalty, and activity he was well satisfied. 

48 The cause for its being issued, or the accusers often, could not be learned: 
‘la respucsta sacramental era que lo mandaba Su Alteza.’ Rivera, Gob. de 
eae longer confined to Guerrero and Michoacan. San Luis Potos{ 


was threatened, and the Sierra Gorda teemed with rebels, all pursning the 
plun of offering no resistance, but harassing the encmy and cutting otf his 


supplies, 

PE No person was allowed transit through such places, unless provided with 
@ passport; without it, any person was amenable to detention; and if suspi- 
cion rested on him or ber, the application of the law against conspirators would 
follow. Méx., Legisl. Mej., Wot, June-Dee,, 5-6; Mex, Col. Ley., Dee. y 
Ord., 1854, May-Dee., vii. 12-13, 

The ministers he then had, and who continued to the end of his rule, 
were: M, Diez de Bonilla, of relations; M. M. Canseco, of the treasury; Teo- 
dosio Lares, of justice; Santiago Blanco, of war, till July 30th; Joaquin Ve- 
lazyuez de Leon, of fomento, Mez., Mem. d/acienda, 1570, 1051, 
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Another circular of the 20th, said to have been issued 
by the advice of the government council, embodied the 
pan of ascertaining on the lst of December, for the 
ourth time, the national will, so as to positively know 
if the president was to continue in power or surren- 
der it.” In order to give a coloring of reality to this 
farce, it was announced that the result in each town 
would be published. It was, of course, clear to every 
one’s mind that the majority of voters, from fear, would 
not take advantage of this apparent privilege, and that 
only the government’s supporters, or persons dreading 
molestation, would express a desire for Santa Anna’s 
continuance in power.” Books were opened at each 
voting-place, and each voter had to express his wish 
in writing over his signature. The books on which 
the negative votes were to be inscribed remained al- 
most blank. The result showed upwards of 400,000 
ayes, and very few nays, which the government hailed 
with joy, and the rabble licked the hand that put the 
collar on their necks." The dictator in a manifesto 
thanked the people, expressing indifference for power, 
assuring the nation that the sale of territory was 
made to avert a war with the United States, and re- 
proached the liberals for the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo. 

Meanwhile the revolution was making giant strides, 
which Santa Anna hoped to check with offers of par- 


Laying stress on the plea that he held an unlimited power by popular 
suffrage, he alludes to the revolutionary spirit lately manifested in Guerrero, 
Michoucan, Tamaulipas, and elsewhere, and directs that, on the Ist of Dec., 
1854, the governor and other local authorities take the popular vote on the 
following points, namely: Ist, Whether the president is to continue in oflice 
with his ample powers; 2d, If not, to whom must he surrencler the executive 
authority. The vote was to be sent to the president of the council in sealed 
packages, and kept by him unopened till Feb, 1, 1855, when the full council 
was to count the votes and publish the result. The decree also authorized 
citizens and the press to frecly express their opinions on the subject. Méx., 
Col. Ley., Dec. y Ord., 1854, May-Dec., vii. 187-9, 194-5, 201-4. 

®” Minister Aguilar beforchanel directed the governors to sec that the re- 
sult should be ‘el debido.’ Baz, Vida de Juarez, 86; Rivera, Gob. de Meézx., ii. 


2 The vote was published Feb, 2, 1855. Mézx., Col. Ley., Dec. y Ord., 1855, 


Jan.—Aug., viii. 58; Meéx., Leginl. Mrj., 1855, 62-3; Dublan and Lozano, Ley. 
Mex., vil. 325-30, 349. 
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don, on paper—pure humbug and trickery*—exccu- 
tions, imprisonments, and expulsions continuing as 
usual.* The country was now desolated by war and 
the cholera; robberies on the high-roads were com- 
inon; the frontiers were raided by savage Indians. 
The government was hard pressed for money, the 
millions received from the United States having dis- 
appeared in a few months. Comonfort now returned 
from abroad to Acapulco with a large supply of war 
material, which not only saved the revolution from a 
possible collapse, but enabled its chiefs to push oper- 
ations to a successful issue.” 

Santa Anna’s stringent measures had no effect. 
He then issued an address to the people renewing his 
promises made at Vera Cruz of being a ruler and not 
a party man; and went so far as to decree a-gencral 
pardon;* but apparent leniency was now looked on as 
an evidence of fear. He went south as far as Iguala; 
but as Michoacan had been made by Comonfort the 
centre of military operations, he changed his head- 
quarters to Morelia, where he was received with the 
honors of triumph.* He took Zamora, the insurgents 
continuing their tactics of not confronting the gov- 
ernment forees. He returned to Morelia, and after a 
while to Mexico, without having obtained any advan- 
tage. The revolution was fast gaining ground. Santa 
Anna now stationed troops between Mexico and Vera 
Cruz. When his general, Giiitian, was routed in San 
Luis Potosi, and other expeditions met with disaster, 
the dictator saw the necessity of a complete change of 
policy if he would not again leave the country. He 
summoned the council, and proposed the framing of a 

2 Decree of Feb. 12, 1855, Towever, it excepte:l five classes, among them 
the head men of the rebellion, and those whe had thanked an Am. senator tor 
a speech that Santa Anna pronounced ‘ injurioso al honor y decoro del gobi- 
erny nacional.’ Mer, Legist. Mej., , 247-8. 

# Basadre, Tracunis, and Manuel Baranda were expelled from the country. 
_ * They were checked for a time by Santos Degullade’s defeat at Guadala- 
eal Apr. 2, 1855; its words were, ‘se conceda este 4 todo el que lo solicite.’ 


Meéxr., Col. Ley, Drew y Ord., W955, vii, INO. 
It is said that the cry, ‘Viva Antonio Primero!’ was repeatedly heard. 
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constitution, and even tendered his resignation, which 
was not accepted.” At last he became convinced 
that with an empty treasury nothing could be accom- 
plished, and resolved to quit Mexico, still pretending 
that he could sustain himself,¥ and with a show of 
calmness inaugurated the work of railroad construc- 
tion. Butas the revolution made great progress in the 
east, fear seized him that his exit might be cut off; and 
pretending that his presence was greatly needed in Vera 
Cruz, he deceived his own supporters.” Early on the 
9th of August he started for Vera Cruz, leaving author- 
ity with the ministers to transact ordinary business.” 
That same morning was published his decree of the 
previous day to enforce one issued by him March 16, 
1854, and kept under seal, appointing his successor. 
The successor thus appointed was a triumvirate, con- 
sisting of the president of the supreme court and gen- 
erals Mariano Salas and Martin Carrera,*' who, once 
installed, were to summon a congress to form a con- 
stitution. 
General Diaz de la Vega remained in command of 
the capital. Upon Santa Anna’s departure becoming 
enerally known, there was much manifest uneasiness. : 
"he silence of the official press confirmed the dangers 
of the situation; and though Santa Anna’s most inti- 
mate friends denied that he intended leaving the 
country, their assertion was not believed after the 
appointment of his successor was made public. The 


™ The plan of a constituent congress to make a fundamental code received 
no favor. Preference seemed to be for an orzanic statute, which was adopted, 
toyether with Bernardo Couto’s motion to make no compromise with the rev- 
olutionists, 

*8Shortly before this, he received from the king of Prussia the decoration 
of a Knight of the Red Eagle. Rivera, Mist. Julapa, iv. 340; Correo de Exp., 
1855, June 20. 

Minister Lares, on the 2d of Aug., when Santa Anna's family was de- 

rting for Vera Cruz, denied ina circular that his highness intended toaban- 
Son the republic, 

9 Méx., Col. Ley., Dee. y Ord, 1855, Jan.-Aug., viii, 332. 

"Tt was also provided that, in the event of the death of either of those 
generals, the vacancy should be filled by generals Kémulo Diaz de la Vea 
and Ignacio Mora y Villamil, in the order they were named, Meéx., Leyinl. 
Aej., 1855, 401-2; Meér., Col. Ley. Fund., 322; Dublan and Lozano, vii, 593 

Hust. Mex., Vou. V. 42 
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situation was indeed critical; and as late as August 
12th nothing could be done to pacify the people, the 
despot being still in the republic. On that date he 
reached Perote and published a manifesto, extolling 
himself, and accusing others of things which mivht 
have been averted if he had been a faithful public 
servant.” He wrote to the commander in Mexico to 
install the triumvirate at once, but was answered the 
next day that the capital had already adopted the 
plan of Ayutla. This plan had circulated, and been 
received with marks of approval by the people and 
troops. Generals Carrera and Diaz de la Vega had to 
second it in order to avert greater evils. On the 13th 
of August the garrison and ayuntamiento proclaimed 
the plan,* and the populace, led by men who after- 
ward figured in congress, committed many outra:res.* 

Santa Anna, on receiving the news of the change 
in Mexico, embarked the 16th and 17th, with his 
family, on the war steamer Iturbide, bound to Habana, 
whence he went to Cartagena in the United States 
of Columbia. He never avain figured prominently in 
public life* His death was on the 2ist of June, 


* Arrangoiz, M¢j.. ii. 346, speaking of crimes committed during anJ after 
that revolution, charyes them all to Santa Auna; ‘él y solo el es responsable.’ 

33 Seven articles were adopted, It was a kind of compromise the cuon- 
servatives attempted to offer the liberala, but which was not accepted. 

“The houses of several conservatives were sacked, especially that of the 
minister Diez de Bonilla. 

3 Te resided in his exile at varions places, most of the time at the island 
of Saint Thomas, Hts party died out, aud in a little while also the memory 
of aman who, but for his inordinate pride and ambition, might have done his 
country great service in the brilliant positions he cceupiel, and won for him- 
self the first place in the hearts of his countrymen, After some years he 
wished to return to pubic life, and maie his appearance at Vera Cruz toward 
the end of February 1564, that port being then under the control of the 
imperial regency, presided over by General Almonte. He was required to 
execate a deed recognizing the foreign intervention and the empire, and to 
solemnly bind himself to publish no manifestoexceptitshowed that he had come 
Lack only asa private citizen, He signed the obl on on hoard the steamship 
Comray, and Rnded with his family; but the next day sent to Mexico and 
allowed to be published in Orizaba a document in which, though recognizing 
the empire. he endeavored to cause trouble; for which the French made him 
goon board the Coltert and leave the country. Hereturned to Saint Thomas, 
and on the near approach of the empire's collapse visited the U. $., and sug- 
yested to Mr Seward, secretary of state, the orzanization of an army for com- 
pleting the overthrow of the throne; he also tendered his services to I’res- 
idcut Juarez, waich were, as a matter of course, not accepted; for as a 
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1876, in the city of Mexico, and few prominent per- 
sons accompanied his remains to the grave. A pen- 
sion asked for his widow was refused by congress. 
An attempt was made in the following year to have 
the national congress pass an act declaring that Santa 
Anna died in possession of all the honors and decora- 
tions conferred on him by the nation. I cannot find, 
however, that any final action was taken. 


The first of the articles adopted by the public meet- 
ing that proclaimed the plan of Ayutla, and General 
Rémulo Diaz de la Vega as the commander-in-chiet 
of the forces at the capital, authorized him to choose 
a board, or junta, of two representatives for each de- 
partment, and the federal district, which he did, 
appointing a body of 52 members, on whom de- 
volved the duty of electing, under the second and 
third articles, at a single sitting and by absolute 
majority, a president ad interim of the republic, and 
of serving afterward as his council of state during his 
short provisional rule. It was thus unexpectedly to 
assume the most prominent place in the revolution. 
The junta assembled in the hall of deputies, and pro- 


soldier he had been faithless to his superiors, and asa ruler had never been 
of firm principles, but a political weather-cock and an unmitigated tyrant, 
with self-agsrandizement as his chief aim, Iiis estates were seized by the 
liberal party in 1855, Gov. La Llave of Vera Cruz being the first to issue a 
deerve to that effect. Afterward President Zuloaga ordered them restored, 
and this was carried out by his sucecssor Mirumon, Santa Anna's military 
rank was also restored to him. In Chihuahua he was on the Gth of July, 1866, 
proclaimed a traitor of the worst type for his acceptance of the empire, and his 
property was contiscated, He made anattempt in 1807 to enter Mexico, com- 
ing to Vera Cruz on the steamer Virginius, when the city was besieged by the 
republican forces, Being arrested by a U, S. man-of-war, and held asa prisoner 
till the republicans captured the place, he was permitted to goon the Virginius 
wherever he pleased, out of the republic. For vinlating his pledge on the coast 
of Yucatan lace was arrested and taken to Vera Cruz, where he was tried, and 
sentenced to cight years’exile, In Habana he still tricd to intluence Mexican 
politics; but this was the last of the old man’s efforts, he being by this time 
convinced that he had become a political nonentity. A gencral amnesty 
devreed by the Mexican government allowed him to return to his country in 
S74. He petitioned not only fur the restoration of his property, but also of 
his rank asa general with pay, His reiterated petitions were denied, till the 
last one, which was left unnoticed. But for this persistency to recover rank 
with its emoluments, which had been hinted to him would not be conceded, his 
earlier services might have spared him some degree of prestige, He lost all, 
and was left to an imbittered life, utterly iguored, 
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ceeded at ouce to choose its officers, namely, Mariano 
Riva Palacio, president; Miguel Buenrostro and Ig- 
nacio Peiia y Barragan, secretaries, Thus constituted, 
the members voted for the president ad interim, elect- 
ing Martin Carrera by 26 votes, against 16 for Diaz 
de la Vega, four for Riva Palacio, and two for Co- 
monfort. 

The president elect was a well-meaning man, but 
being under control of the military element, could ob- 
tain no general recognition, nor even leave a footmark 
of his short rule. He did, it is true, adopt measures 
in accord with the spirit of the revolution,” but his 
authority did not politically extend outside of the 
gates of Mexico. 


Martin Carrera, besides holding a high rank in the 
Mexican army with an honorable record,™ had filled 
several civil offices; he served as a member of the 
national legislative junta of 1842, which framed the 
bases for the political reorganization of the country; 
also as a senator in the general congress, being reélected 


36* Recayéd la eleccion en Ia persona del Exmo Sr general de division D. 
Martin Carrera.’ Archiro Mex., Col. Ley., i. 18-25; Meéx., Leqgisl. Mrj., 1855, 
43; Dublan and Lozano, Ley. Mex., vir. 553-4; Meéx,, Col. Ley. Fund., 322; 
Kirvra, Gob, de Mez., ii. 470-5; Baz, Vida de Juarez, 87-8. 

3 Abolished the appellation of ‘alteza serenisima’; suppressed the order 
of Guadalupe and the policy of secrecy; liberated all political prisoners; aud 
ordered hostilitics on the part of the government troops to cease, unless for 
defence; mustered auxiliary forces out of service; and forbade coman:dantes 
generales to intervenc in treasury matters. Dub/en and Lozano, Leg. Mex., vii. 
554, 572-3; Mex, Leyisl, Mej., 1855, 403, 479; Archivo Mex., Vol. Ley., i. 
31-8. 

3 Born at Pueblain 1806. His father being a colonel of artillery of the royal 
army, the son entered the service when only nine years old, an] at twelve 
wasalreaily an oflicer, In 1821 he joined the ejercito trigarante, and later was 
sent to the defence of Vera Cruz. In 1833 he was mace a col of artillery. 
During bis long military service he tovk part in many actions of war. In 
Inly 1540 he defended the government, for which the next year he was pre- 
moted to general of brigale. In the U.S. war he served honorably in the 
valley of Mexico. In 1553, for his services to General Santa Anna, he was 
nxule a geucral of division and a councillor of state, anil later accompanied 
the dictator in the Michoacan campaign. After he ceased to be president, 
he retired to private life till the tripartite intervention, when he tenJered his 
services to the government, which did not emyloy him. The empire retired 
hisa from the service. He died, much respected and esteemed, on the 22d of 
April, Is7l. dtivera, Gob. de Mex., ii. 471-2, 479; Perez, Dicc. Geoy., iii. 
2724. 
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the following year; a councillor of state in 1846, he 
soon after held the highly responsible position of 
adviser of the war department. 

Carrera was well aware of the difficulties he would 
have to encounter, and tried to resign the powers 
thus placed in his hands, but was prevailed on to 
accept them as a duty he owed his country to save 
her from the anarchists. Each wing of the conserva- 
tive party was working for its own aims. 

Carrera issued a proclamation offering to organize 
the national guard, reform the army,” regulate the 
treasury, and respect personal rights, which offers 
could not satisfy the leaders of the revolution. The 
several departments of government were in charge of 
the oficiales mayores, or chief clerks, men who had 
been dumb in the presence of despotism, and now, in 
order not to lose their pay, had consented to wear 
the cap of liberty. 

Another complication in Carrera’s way was the 
ae gan se at San Luis Potos{ of Gititian’s 

rigade under the direction of Antonio Haro y Ta- 
mariz, on the 13th of August, just previous to the news 
reaching that place of Santa Anna’s desertion of his 
post. That movement had in view the deposal of 
the dictator, and the summoning of a congress to rep- 
resent the national sovereignty, solemnly pledging 
protection and respect of property, the clergy, the 
army, and of all classes of society. Copies of this 
plan were forwarded to the chiefs of the revolution 
of Ayutla, inviting them to aid the effort to re- 
store peace and consolidate a government. Haro y 
Tamariz, as the head of the plan, abolished the con- 
scription and capitation tax, establishing also freedom 
of the press.“ His movement was distinct from that 


5° El ejército necesita reformas, por lo que claman hasta sus propios indi- 
viduos...el ejército tendr4 como hermana 4 la guardia nacional.’ Archivo 
Alex., Col, Ley., i. 25-30. 

* Another pronunciamiento occurred about this time; that of Santiazo 
Vidaurri at Monterey; but it was limited to establishing his dictatorship over 
Nuevo Leon, his state. Arranyviz, Mej., ii, 346, 
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of the capital, not the usurpation of a few military 
officers, but the act of a prominent citizen who, for 
his open hostility to the late dictatorship, had been 
proscribed, and as he proclaimed it before the events 
of the capital became known to him, he could not be 
looked upon as an intruder at the eleventh hour. 
This fact made of him an element to be feared equally 
by the two chief contending parties; particularly as 
aimed at gaining the good-will of both the people and 
the ruling class) Thus we see that since Santa 
Anna’s disappearance from the political field, the 
leaders of Ayutla and Acapulco had to contend 
against two dangerous elements, inasmuch as they 
both manifested a purpose to forward the aspirations 
and interests of the masses, proclaiming liberty, and 
yet endeavoring to uphold the principles and abuses 
that the southern revolution had been fighting to 
extirpate. They attempted a compromise, and even 
to support the clergy and the army, against whom 
the revolutionary element bore a deadly hatred. 

Meanwhile Comonfort was marching on Guada- 
lajara. Many departments accepted the plan of 
Ayutla; but the efforts of the liberals for a general 
recognition of it met opposition on the part of the 
troops. The latter provisionally accepted at Vera 
Cruz* Carrera’s government, coupled with the con- 
dition of its being recognized by all the other depart- 
ments. 

Carrera endeavored to avert anarchy by means of 
strict impartiality toward all the clements of the body 
politic, but neither the respect felt for him personally, 
nor his meritorious services, could make the masses 
of the people ferget the illegitimate source of his 
authority. 

The wording of the fourth article of the plan of 
Ayutla having enabled its enemies to divert the revo- 
lution from its real aims and to make themselves 


"The chief of that department, Inacio La Llave, had proclaimed there 
the plan of Ayutla aud Acapulco, without additions or amendments, 
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masters of the situation, the people resolved to estop 
them, and thus prevent a reaction. The liberal press 
demanded the exclusion of all conservatives from par- 
ticipation in public affairs. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that Carrera’s government came to be looked 
upon favorably in several important departments.” 
But for a liberal movement that took place in San 
Luis Potosf, and several pronunciamientos elsewhere, 
Alvarez and Comonfort would have had before them 
a long and more difficult task to plant their victorious 
banner in the city of Mexico.“ Carrera, finding him- 
self ignored by the leaders of the original revolution, 
set aside all points of etiquette, and without acting 
through the medium of a minister, invited all of them 
to hold a convention at the historic town of Dolores 
Hidalgo on the 16th of September, promising to send 
commissioners to meet them. His invitation was dis- 
. regarded. 

Comonfort heard, on the 20th of August at Aca- 
tlan, on his march to Guadalajara, of the events at the 
capital, San Luis Potosi, and other places. He or- 
dered the revolution to proceed on its course, and 
refused to recognize Carrera. On his arrival at Gua- 
dalajara, the 22d, he met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion.® On the 28th he issued a circular in which public 
attention was called to the fact that the general-in- 

* Puchla, Vera Cruz, Querétaro, and Guanajuato. Some of its orders were 
obeyed in Yucatan. The furmer Santavista garrisons also tendered him their 
support. 

ae Nuevo Leon resumed her autonomy, intending to maintain that status till 
a convress should be summoned in accordance with the convocation of Dee, 
10, IS41. 0 Zacatecas on the Hith of Sept. seconded the plan of Ayutla; Gen, 
Parra opened fire on the people, but atter a tight lasting the whole night the 
revolutionists were victorious, and the troops lid down theirarms, Doblade 
in Guanajuate asked fur coucessions in favor of the conservatives. The events 
at the capital were accepted in many places; but the leads of the real revolu- 
tion waited for orders from Alvarez, or other leaders of their party, 

“(Tt was acceptel only by La Llave, though proceeding, as he said, from 
one devoid of authority. 

© The revolutionary chiefs insisted on Carrera’s resignation. Taro y Ta- 
mariz wanted his plan accepted, and that the chiefs of the revolution should 
hold a meeting excluding therefrom Carrera’s conunissioners, La Garza started 
from San Luis to hokl a conference with Vidaurri, Doblado sent a commnis- 
sioner to prevent the conference; and at the sue time Alvarez marched upon 
the capital with southern troops. 
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chief, alluded to in the plan of Ayutla, could be none 
other than Alvarez. 

The abundant reactionary elements, namely, the 
large number of military officers and employés thrown 
out of positions, were on the other hand actively at 
work forming plans, several of which had appeared. 
The most dangerous was that of San Luis Potosi, a 
model of a former one on behalf of religion y fueros. 
The conservatives, with the aid of the discontented 
military element, were already organizing their forces 
to be ready for the coming reaction, which in their 
opinion was not far off. They were at the same time 
trying to exoncrate themsclves from the charge of 
having been the supporters of the dictatorship. 

Carrera threw up the presidency at 11 o’clock on 
the night of September 11th, leaving the command of 
the district of Mexico, pursuant to the Ayutla plan, 
in the hands of Vega,“ who at once chose a council of 
government of seven members. The garrison made 
adeclaration to the effect that their recognition of Car- 
rera as president had been an act of expediency; they 
reiterated their acceptance of the plan of Ayutla, and 
promised to place themselves under the government 
emanating therefrom. 


Alvarez with his army by slow marches reached 
Chilpancingo only on the 8th of September, while 
Comonfort was actively engazed in assembling at 
Lagos the chiefs of the different plans proclaimed, 
with the object of inducing them to codperate with 
him. On hearing that Carrera had retired, and the 
capital had accepted the plan of Ayutla without re- 
strictions, Alvarez was formally recognized in Lagos 
as the chief of the revolution, Haro y Tamariz and 

“Carrera did no act to any one's injury, or that could blot his honorable 


name. He maintained order in the capital, and forwarded the ends of the 
revolution. His correspondence with its chief leaders proved to him there 
could be no combination between the past and the future. In his manifesto 
of the 2th he hopes his countrymen will acknowledge that he fulfilled his 


promise of not causing a sinyle tear to be shed, Archiro Mex, Col. Lew, ie 
b+7, 00-72; Baz, Vida de Juarez, 88-90; Mec., Mem, Hacienda, 1870, 1Wol-2 
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Doblado desisting from their pretensions.” The plan 
of Ayutla, reformed at Acapulco, became the law for 
all, and Alvarez the representative man of the ideas 
embodied in the revolution. He then continued his 
march to Iguala, intending to tarry at Cuernavaca, 
The reaccionarios now began to throw obstacles in 
Alvarez’ way, hoping to reap advantage for them- 
sclves from the abnormal position in which the coun- 
try was placed. They objected to his appointment of 
the representatives, demanding that the states should 
make it. Alvarez paid no heed to their subtle argu- 
ments, and issued at Iguala, September 24, 1855, his 
decree appointing one representative for cach state 
and territory, and summoned them to assemble at 
Cuernavaca on the 4th of October to elect a president 
ad interim, and comply with the other requirements of 
the second article of the plan of Ayutla.* The repre- 
sentatives assembled at Cuernavaca on the 4th of 
October, in convention, with Gomez Farias as their 
nag and Benito Juarez, F. de P. Cendejas, and 
iego Alvarez as secretaries. On the same day they 
declared Juan Alvarez to be the president ad interim 


of the republic.” 


‘The parties signed an act to that effect at Lagos, in Jalisco, Sept. 16, 
1855; Comonfort being also recognized as Alvarez’ representative and second 
in command. Archiro Mex., Col. Ley., i. 57-% 

** Among the most prominent of the 25 representatives thus appointed 
were: Félix Zuloaga, Guillermo Prieto, Melehor Ocampo, Benito Juarez, Pon- 
ciano Arriaga, J. M. Lafragna, Valentin Gomez Farias, and Juan José Baz, 
dd., 75-8; La Voz de Soun., 1855, Nov. 9, 16. 

The election was oflicially published in Mexico on the 1th of October. 
Méx., Col. Ley. Fund., 322; Mex., Legisl. Mcj., 1855, 450-2, 459; Rivera, 
Hist. Jalapa, iv. 582-4. 
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Presipest Auvarez’ Apmisistratios—Reroras Isctiatep—Ley Juarez 
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Dirrice.ties wirit tHe CLercy axy Micrrany—Sepitiors MoveMesNtTs 
—Purcia CaupaiGN—Decrees AGAINST THE CLEncy—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Work—Raovsser's AND WALKER’S [Nvastons—RestaxaTion OF ALVA- 
REZ—DIssENSIONS BETWEEN THE EXkéccTiveE AND Conckess—Estatvto 
Oreanico—Avurtion or Lipenat Prinxcir.es. 


Juan Atvarez, who now took the oath before the 
representatives and assunied the reins of government, 
was born on the 27th of January, 1780, in the old 
town of Santa Maria de la Concepcion de Atoyac, 
later ciudad Alvarez, his father being a native of 
Galicia, in Spain, and his mother of Acapulco. He 
was edueated in Mexico, and was one of the first 
men to take up arms in the cause of independence." 
After the establishment of the federal republic, he 
afliliated with the moderate republican party, and 
afterward took an active part in the affairs of that 
eventful political period, particularly in the campaigns 
in southern Mexico. Santa Anna in 1841 promoted 


tHe joined Morelos at Coyuca Nov. 17, 1810, asa private in the rmauks, 
His promotions were so rapid that within a year he was made a colonel. 
severely wounded in both legs at Avapuleo, he was saved by a soldier, also 
wounded, Who carried him away on his back. Alvarez took part in many 
avtions of war, and laying been sigually defeated at Pié de la Cuesta, souglit 
refuge in the woods, pursued like a wild beast by the royalists, who nick- 
meted Lim bl Gallego. Dis fortune ef upwards of £35,000 was contiseated. 
He jeined the trigarante army in IS2] amt captured Acapaleo, He added 
Krave and Guerrery to vverthrow Iturbide’s empire. Riceru, Gob, de Mex, 
i. 477-8. 
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him to general of division. During the war with the 
United States, Santa Anna accused him of shirk- 
ing his duty; but afterward, as comandante general 
of Puebla, he tried to harass the foreign invader. To 
the efforts of Alvarez was greatly due the erection 
of Guerrero into a state, whose first governor he 
became, and when the legislature assembled it de- 
clared him a ‘benemérito del estado en grado heréd- 
ico.” He opposed the plan of Jalisco that brought 
‘Santa Anna back to Mexico in 1853, and finally, as- 
sociated with others, overthrew the dictatorship, as 
we have seen. 

The president at as carly a day as possible formed 
his cabinet, with the following ministers, namely, Ig- 
nacio Comonfort, of war; Melchor Ocampo, of rela- 
tions; Guillermo Pricto, of the treasury; Benito 
Juarez, of justice and ecclesiastical affairs; Miguel 
Lerdo de Tejada, of fomento?—all of whom had shown 
themselves to be uncompromising enemies of tyranny. 

The first measure of the administration was the 
framing of the estatuto orgdnico, it being impussible to 
provide a constitution at an carly day. Alvarez’ mis- 
sion was a difficult one; indeed, beyond his abil- 
ity. He had to strengthen the bond of national 
union, which of late had become much loosened; to 
bring uniformity into the government of the states; 
to limit the powers of the governors; to bring light 
out of chaos in the treasury; and to regulate the ad- 
ninistration of justice. 

The president decreed that in the event of a va- 
cancy in the executive oftice, it should be filled by the 
council of state. He also suppressed the order of 
Guadalupe, and on the 15th of October granted an 
amnesty to deserters from the army, of whom there 
were many, owing to the improper course pursuci 
by the dictator Santa Anna.’ The ministers actively 


7 Meéx., Leqid. Mej., 1855, 455-6; Mex, Mom. Tacicnda, 1870, 1052. 

3 He had solemnly promised that the ranks should be tilled by conseription, 
and net by devy, aml yet most of the men in the army had heen taken by the 
press-gang. He exempted the ludians from the draft, exacting trom then a 
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devoted themselves to their tasks; but very soon 
differences cropped out, resulting from Comonfort’s 
acts in Mexico, whither he had been despatched with 
extraordinary powers, which created embarrassments, 
as several of his measures clashed with others adopted 
in Cuernavaca. 

The men of the revolution, as stated before, were 
bitterly hostile to the regular army, and the idea of 
dissolving it began to gain ground. Ocampo and 
(Juarez were for doing so, but Comonfort decidedly 
opposed the scheme; he continued its existence, re- 
solving that the military class should be reformed, 
but not destroyed. Comonfort also prevailed on 
Vidaurri to accept the arrangements made at Lagos. 
That chief had been demanding the punishment of the 
army. This army question greatly fanned the flame 
of division in the liberal party; it had already broken 
out with the election of Alvarez, which had been 
a victory of the radical wing over the moderate lib- 
erals and a large portion of the clergy who preferred 
Comonfort, and like the whole upper class of society 
at the capital and throughout the republic, looked on 
the southern chief as wholly unfit to be president. 

A call had been issued on the 16th of October for 
a congress toassemble at Dolores Hidalgo on the 14th 
of February, 1856, to organize the nation under a 
republican, democratic, and representative form; a few 
modifications had been added to the oft-mentioned 
deeree of 1841.6 The functions of the congress were 
limited by the 69th article of the dcerce to framing the 
constitution and organic laws, and to revising the acts 


capitation tax in lieu of military service, and yet they were forced into tho 
ranks, Archivo Mrx., Col. Ley., i. 77-80. On the 29th of Oct, the govern- 
ment dismissed many ollicersy from the service. Mca, Legis Mj, 1555, 
521 3. 

‘Promotions granted by former administrations from Jan. 20, 1853, to 
Aug. 0, 1555, were declared null on the 27th of Nov. Dublanand Lozano, Ley. 
Mee. Vii, GLL-12, 

* The states and territories were to choose representatives on the basis of 
one for every 50,000 inhabitants, and also for a fraction exceeding 25,009, 
The clergy, both regular aud secular, were excluded frum voting or being 
voied fur, which greatly vexed them, JMex., Leyisl Mej., 1855, 4938-302, 
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of the late and present governments. Those duties 
were to be performed and completed within one year 
from the date of assembling. 

Comonfort’s opposition to violent measures and 
Ocampo’s preference for a radical policy brought on 
a ministerial crisis; but as the latter was the only one 
of the ministers who insisted on leaving the cabinct,® 
his portfolio was given to Miguel Maria Arrioja who 
filled it till the 7th of December. Much concern 
was caused by the dissension in the ministry, the 
summoning of the congress to meet at Dolores, and 
the alarming report of the president’s death, which 
had been imminent from the running-away of the mules 
of his carriage when he was occupying it. The clergy 
began to assail the reformers from the pulpit, and 
some gorrespondence passed thereupon between the 
civil and episcopal authorities. The condition of the 
republic was anything but safe; the danger came 
chiefly from the laxity originating in the plan of 
Ayutla; local authorities, the creation of local pro- 
nunciamientos, had assumed unlimited powers, recog- 
nizing no common centre; each governor was legislat- 
ing on all matters, even such as were of the exclusive 

rovince of the supreme government; and the states 
ad disposed of the revenues collected within their 
respective limits. Measures to put a stop to such 
abuses were necessary, and were accordingly provided.’ 

An emeute in San Juan de Ulta, promptly quelled, 
and a letter of Anastasio Zerecero, assuring the peo- 
ple, in the name of Alvarez, that the president had 
never belonged to the puro party, caused much alarm 
among the liberals. Alvarez became convinced at 


*Ho felt that his position was precarions, being grounded only on the 
president's will, of which he could not be certain in the event of antagonism, 
especially after there had been a groundless contradiction on the part of 
Comonfort, whose superior claims to influence had to be pekioclaigel. 
Ocampo, Mis quince dias de ministro, 18-28, 

7 An order of the 10th of Nov. required of the comandantes generales 
that they should not interfere in affairs cf the treasury, and much less dis- 
pose of the funds in custom-houses, which were appropriated by diplomatic 
conventions to the paymeut of the foreign debt, 
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last that the seat of government should be in Mexico, 
and he entered therein on the 14th of November with 
an army of pintos, The filthiness and repeated acts 
of brutality of the pintos, who had quartered them- 
selves in the central parts of the city, caused general 
disgust and alarm. This, together with reactionary 
intrigues, and the evident unfitness of Alvarez for the 
position he filled, led to the impression that ere long 
there would be a popular movement to place Comon- 
fort in the executive chair. 

General Uraga, who lad presidential aspirations, 
was detected in a conspiracy at Guanajuato, and 
arrested; papers compromitting him and other prom- 
incnt persons were found in his possession. Syimp- 
toms of sedition supposedly connected with this affair 
being discovered in Puebla and Querétaro, the co- 
mandantes gencrales of states were enjoined to the 
utmost vigilance, in a circular of November 21st, 
which led to the arrest of Colonel Osollo and others. 

The government thus far had not accomplished 
much; but friendly relations were now restored with 
foreign powers, and the ministers of war and treasury 
busied themselves, the former in organizing the na- 
tional guards and correcting abuses in the regular 
army, and the latter in arranging the affairs of the 
treasury. The first step taken in the direction of 
“reform was by Minister Juarez in the law of No- 
vember 23, 1855, on administration of justice and 
the organization of courts, which has since borne the 
name of ley Juarez, As by the articles 42 and 44 
special courts were suppressed, the military and eccle- 
siastieal being excluded from all cognizance of civil 
causes, the archbishop saw in it a direct attack against 
the rights of the church; and protesting avainst 
these articles and the regulation for the execution 

"It spoke of the government's resolve to carry ont its regenerating 
mission at all hazards, surmonnting all obstacles, even at the cost of heavy 
sacrilices, To Carer! aged this, subordinate authorities must *prestjiarle y 


defenderlo con repetidus actos de prudencia y enerjia.’ LU Pensamicntu Nac, 
Ipod, Nov. 22; Mex, Leyisl. Mej., 1993, 347-9. 
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of the law, he desired that the question on ecclesias- 
tical fuero should be submitted to the pope,’ which 
was not assented to by the government. rom that 
moment the motto of the reactionary opposition was 
‘religion y fueros,’ the clergy enectens y promoting 
revolution with the aid of the discontented military, 
whose mutinous acts were equally inexcusable. The 
liberals, on their side, made hostile demonstrations 
against the conservatives, whose apparent chiefs Santa 
Anna and Blanco were dropped from the rolls of the 
army as deserters. Degollado, Moreno, and others 
who rendered important services in the last revolution, 
were now commissioned as generals. 

The ministerial crisis still continuing, because Co- 
monfort insisted on throwing up the portfolio of war 
and retaining only the office of general-in-chief, the 
president saw at once that his administration could 
make no progress without a fixed policy. Wherefore 
he directed the secretaries to lay before him the course 
each had concluded to adopt for developing in his de- 
partment the plan of Ayutla, with the view of dis- 
cussing the various plans, and of drawing from them 
the line of policy to be pursued by the government. 
He also directed the council to make the draught of 
the estatuto orginico. Meantime the enemies of the 
administration found a powerful auxiliary in the divi- 
sion of the liberal party. It caused no little surprise 
to see the conservative party begin to favor Comon- 
fort, as if they had entirely forgotten his agency in 
their overthrow. 

lvarez realized that he must leave a position so 
unsuited to his taste,’’and then chose for his successor 


*It has been asserted that Juarez, to have the law signed and published, 
took advantaze of Cumonfort’s absence from the city. Juarez in a letter of 
20th of August, ISG, to Matias Romero, denied the assertion, Baz, Vida de 
Juarer, 05; Juarez, Vida del Ciudad, 46-7. 

Wife has been wrongly acensedt of inordinate ambition. Such was not 
his nature. On leaving the excentive authority, he said that he was now as 
poor as when he assumed it, and had no need of public oflice to support him- 
self aud family. He knew how to use a plongh, and had often lived by it, 
Baz, Vida de Juarez, 0-7; El Pensumiento Nac,, Dee, 18, 1855, 
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the man that public opinion seemed to point out, Co- 
monfort; but the latter already had enemies, who ad- 
vised Alvarez not to give up the presidency. In this 
dilemma the president called a meeting of the most 
prominent members of the liberal party, to fix upon 
the best course he should pursue to rid the country 
of current evils.’ After hearing their observations 
he resolved to carry out the purpose of turning over 
the executive authority, at least for the winter months, 
to Comonfort, who was to act as his substitute. But 
the opponents of the conciliatory policy that Comon- 
fort would be sure to follow made Alvarez hesitate, 
and on the next day he accepted the resignation of 
the ministry, and summoned Luis de la Rosa to or- 
ganize another. This vacillation appeared like a de- 
feat for Comonfort, but it is not recorded that the 
vacant portfolios were filled by other ministers during 
the few days that Alvarez still remained at the head 
of affairs. 

The government was now in a most trying situation, 
without money and without a policy. Contention di- 
vided the liberal party, and selfish interests retarded 
the reform just as it had won two victories—the sup- 
pression of privileges in civil causes and the exclusion 
of the clergy from public affairs. The attacks on the 
clergy, the adoption of certain financial measures, 
and the cutting-down of offices and salaries, tended 
to form a compact mass of enemies actively plotting 
the overthrow of Alvarez’ administration. The dis- 
content was made manifest in the revolutionary move- 
ment, headed by Doblado in Guanajuato, refusing 
further recognition of Alvarez’ government, and pro- 
claiming Comonfort president, which was immediately 
seconded at Tepie. These acts put an end to Alvarez’ 
vacillation. On the 8th of December, 1855, he issued 


"It took place on the 4th of Dec, Three points were submitted to it by 
Ivarez, namely, Ist, Would his resignation be expedient? 2d, In the event 
of his continuing in power, should he change his ministers? and 3d, 4V bat 
qualifications shonld he look for in his ministers? He was advised to retain 
the presideacy, aud appoint a cabinet with Cumenfort and Juarez ia it, 
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a decree abrogating the law that conferred on the gov- 
ernment council power to appoint a substitute presi- 
dent, and appointing Comonfort as such during his 
own temporary absence.” The legitimacy of the ap- 
pointment, though disputed by the government coun- 
cil, whose president was Valentin Gomez Farias, was 
really within the limit of Alvarez’ authority. This 
culmination of the crisis was well received, and quieted 
the public mind. The manner of transferring the 
presidency was not, indeed, in accord with democratic 
theory, but under the circumstances none other was 
possible. Some attempts at disturbing the peace 
were made by the lower classes, instigated by Comon- 
fort’s opponents, but they were energetically quelled 
by the governor of the district. Owing to these dis- 
turbances, there were at the same time two presidents 
and none at all, till the 10th; for Alvarez hesitated 
about giving up the executive authority, and Comon- 
fort resolved to have no further interference with 
public affairs, retiring to his house. Alvarez made 
him a visit, and after a long conference publicly sur- 
rendered him the office, on the 11th of Deseiikes at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. On the 18th of Decem- 
ber Alvarez left the capital, escorted by the Guerrero 
troops.” In the mountains he fought tor Comonfort’s 
administration. In the war of foreign intervention 
he showed much patriotic ardor, and his efforts were 
appreciated by President Juarez, who gave orders to 


'*Por mi separacion temporal del gobierno.’ The office to be filled, in 
the event of the substitute president’s temporary inability, by the president 
of the suprerne court with two associates, named by the substitute president 
hinself. The council of government refused to administer the oath to Co- 
monfort, claiming that they, and not Alvarez, under the plan of Ayutla, had 
the authority to appoint the substitute. Comonfort was sworn in, however, 
on the llth, Archivo Mex, Col. Ley., i, W0-4; Méx., Leyisd. Mej., 1855, 
627-9; Zarco, Hist. Cony., i, 56-61; La Bandera de Ayutla, W856, Jan. 12; 
Dublan and Lozano, Ley. Mer., vii. 629, 630; Meér., Col. Ley. Fund, 822. 

"The reactionary Arrangoiz, who had no love for the old veteran, or for 
liberals in general, accuses him of having in the few days of lis rule issued 
several iniquitous decrees, sanctioned by the ministers Ocampo, Arrioja, 
Prieto, Juarez, and Comonfort. Alvarez, ‘se yolvié acompanacdo de sis hor- 
das salvages al Sud; era imposible para ¢l vivir entre gentes civilizadas.’ 
Afdj., ii. 346-7. 

Herat. Mex., Vor. V. 43 
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the forces in the east to act by his advice when, on 
account of distance, they could receive no prompt de- 
cisions from the general government. The veteran 
was commanding the fifth division of the army when, 


on the 21st of August, 1867, he departed this life.” 


Ignacio Comonfort, in assuming the executive office, 
took on his shoulders a heavy load of responsibility 
at an unpropitioustime, The victorious liberal party 
had become divided, and the unscupulous schemes 
of the reaccionarios had to be combated. To effect 
this, prudence and energy were required. However, 
the important service he had done to the cause cf lib- 
erty, his acknowledged patriotism, personal qualities, 
and practical ability in affairs, inspired hopes of peace 
and good government. 

His life, previous to his taking so prominent action 
in the late events for the overthrow of tyranny, had 
been comparatively uneventful. He was born in Pue- 
bla the 12th of March, 1812, his parents being Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Mariano Comonfort, and Maria Gua- 
dalupe de los Rios. At the age of 14 he was placed 
in the Carolino College, a Jesuit institute, to receive 
instruction in the higher branches. At manhood he 
was tall, well proportioned, and robust. In his man- 
ners he was sclf-possessed and of grave deportment; his 
face wasswarthy from exposure tothe weather. Marks 
of small-pox gave his features at first sight a severe 
look, which, however, disappeared on more familiar 
scrutiny. He had a habit of leaning his head toward 
the right shoulder. He was amiable and conciliatory; 


4 Alvarez was much belove:l by his countrymen. He did what he could 
to diminish the horrors of war. “Tamanlipas made him ono of her citizens; 
Mexico did the same, and struck a medal in his honor, Congress twice de- 
clared him a benemérito de la patria; lie held several important positions, 
among them that of honorary vice-president of the Institut d'Afrique, in 
France, and corresponding member of several scientific societies. In his «do- 
mestic relations he was a loving hushand and father, taking a deep interest 
in the education of his children, and instilling in them sentiments of honesty 
an‘ love of liberty, Dub/an and Lozano, Lrg. Mex., ix. 310; x. 268; Ricern, 
Goh, de Méx., ii. 484: El Derecho, iii. 418. He was not a learned man, ‘ pero 
si dc buen sentido y de valor.’ Diaz, Datos Bioy., Ms., 65. 
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he could conceal his feelings and control his passions; 
he was ready to forgive personal injuries. He was 
brave and cool in danger, firm of purpose, and slow in 
resolve; but resolutions once taken, he was energetic 
in carrying them out. Generous and open handed, 
he never could accumulate a large property; he was 
honest, moreover, in all his transactions, private and 
public.* Religious, and much devoted to the faich 
of his forefathers, he did not encourage intolerance. 
He was affectionate toward his family, plain and un- 
assuming, and of very simple habits."® 

Comonfort before he was twenty years of age had 
taken part in the political disturbances as a soldier; 
during his early military life he was present in several 
battles and sieges, displaying much ability, as well as 
gallantry and coolness.” He was a deputy in the 
congresses of 1842 and 1846; also, of the one that as- 
sembled in Querétaro, in 1846, was chosen a senator, 
and later was inspector of the custom-house and col- 
lector at Acapulco, which place he left to take his 
seat again as a deputy in congress. At the end of 
the session he was reappointed collector, and held the 
office till Santa Anna dismissed him on false charges. 

8 ‘Apenas dejé 4 sus hijas un mezquino patrimonio, fruto de sus economias, 
y resto de insignificantes propiedades quo tenia antes de figurar en politica.’ 
Payno, Cuentas, Gastos, etc. It has been asserted, however. that he and his 
minister Payno had transactions together at the expense of the national treas. 
ury. Such accusations should not be believed without their being fully cor- 
roborated by evidence. 

16In the midst of popular ovations, the people always saw him in his plain 
black coat, except once, the 27th of September, 1857, anniversary of the eatry 
into Mexico of the trigarante army under Iturbide, he presnnéat himself in the 
civic procession in full uniform to do the fullest honor to the occasion, and save 
himself from criticism; ‘porque ea previso...hacer honor al egército, y 4 
la memoria del Sr Iturbide; no sea [he a:lded with a smile] que si voy vestido 
de paisano, me tengan por demagugo.’ Portilla, Méj, en Lo56-7, 339-10. 
Comonfort was a well-informed and hizh-minded man, but lacked contidence 
in his own iedgucst, which often led him to rely too implicitly on the coun- 
sel of others. ‘This diffidence was the cause of his political ruin. Diaz, Datos 
Biog., MS., 63, 

" He was always found on the side of liberty, fighting ayainst tyranny, 
with the battle-cry of ‘relizion y fucros,’ After a long period of private 
life, he was made prefect and commandant of Tlapa, where he introduced 
many improvements, though constantly troubled by raiding Indians froin 
the south. In the American war he served some time as aidc-tle-cainp to the 
Mexican commander-in-chicf. Rirera, Gob. de Méx., ii. 485-0; fd., lid. Ja- 
Lipa, iv. 823-5, 828-9; Wappaus, Mexr., 128-9. 
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It is unnecessary here to speak at length of his 
services in the field and council, after the adoption of 
the plan of Ayutla; suffice it to say that the triumph 
of that measure was in a great measure due to him 


The temporizing disposition of the new president 
did not blind him to the necessity of upholding the 
measures of Alvarez, and of acting in accord with the 
spirit of the revolution. Two days after assuming 
the reins of government he appointed his cabinet, 
whose members gave assurance that a true spirit of 
liberty, order, and integrity would influence every act 
of the administration; that an enlightened democratic 
reform and the advancement of the country’s general 
interests would result from their labors. The min- 
isters were: Luis de la Rosa, of foreign relations; 
Ezequiel Montes, of justice and ecclesiastical affairs; 
Manuel Siliceo, of fomento; José Maria Lafragua, of 
interior relations; Manuel Payno, of the treasury; and 
José M. Yaiiez, of war and marine." 

The chief points of the policy outlined by the min- 
isters were: no dismemberment of the national terri- 
tory;” avoidance of civil war by prudent and concili- 
atery measures, appealing to physical force only in 
the last extreme; a constituent congress” to be con- 
voked at once to frame the constitution, and in the 


* Rosa is well known to the reader; a man of literary and scientific attain- 
ments, progressive ideas, and ability as a political economist and diplomate. 
Montes was an able jarist, and though new in the political field, had liberal 
convictions, anid public education was already indebted to him for goad service, 
Siliceo wasa new man in politica. Lafragua had been active in a press law with 
liberal tendencies indicating his political proclivities. Payno had previously 
done good work in financial matters. Yaiez was a good officer and a mag: 
nanimous man. Archivo Mex., Col. Ley., 185-0; Méz., Leyis!. Mej., 1855, 620 
32; Rivera, Gob. de Méx., ii. 487-8, G00; Mex. Revol. eontra Santa Anaa, 132. 

¥Comonfort and Payno have been accused of an intention to sell Lower 
California to the United States in 1550, which plan, it is alleged, was de- 
feated by Minister La Rosa, 

»QOwing to difficulties which prevented the meeting of con, at 
Dolores Hidalyo, the president, on the 2tith of Dec., revoked art, of the 
deerce and summoned the congress to assemble in Mexico. Archivo Mes., 
Col. Ley., i, 201; Zareo, Hist, Cony., i. 19-29; Dublan and Lozano, Ley. 
Mez., vii. 631-2, 639-40, 
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mean time issue, at an early day, an organic statute to 
have provisionally the force of law. 

The ministry promised some special laws; namely, 
one on personal rights, others on the press,” police, 
and national guard; and still another, recognizing the 
independence of the municipalities, but without allow- 
ing them any action in political affairs.” The ecclesi- 
astical question being one that demanded much cir- 
cuinspection in its treatment, the government reserved 
the expression of an opinion upon it till after it had 
reccived the cabinet’s careful study and consideration.* 
It must be confessed that if President Comonfort 
could firmly establish all these measures, the promises 
of the last revolution would be realized. The defeat 
of a filibustering expedition in Lower California was 
an auspicious event, but the country was still destined 
to see dark horizons betokening changes in her politi- 
cal life. The day succeeding that on which Comon- 
fort assumed the executive office occurred in Puebla 
the first revolt, one of the many that were to distract 
the government’s attention from carrying out its in- 
tended measures of reform. It was reported in that 
city that the bishop was to be exiled. Soon after the 
hour of prayers on the 12th the bell of the cathedral 
tolled alarm, and some men of the poorest class tried 
to capture the barracks by surprise, joining the dra- 
goons that came from Amozoc, belonging to General 
Giiitian’s brigade; but being repulsed, they intrenched 
themselves around the episcopal palace, and on the 
morning of the 13th dispersed, Giitian’s men return- 

7 A provisional law granting ample freeilom to the press was published 
on the 2sth of Dec. Archivo Mer., Col. Lo. i. 208-22 

"Other matters embraced in the programme were: abolition of taxes, 
judicial costs, and monopolies; building penitentiarics and improvement of 
Juils; a new tariff law reconciling free-trade, where possible, with protection 
to home industry; an honest bud:ret; acquisition of national property by 
foreigners; reformation of the mining laws; and facilitating public industrial 
exhibitions, Jd., 141 2, 223-6. 

® Asa mark of reverence for the church, the archbishop and his clerey 
were invited to join the government anid people in prayers to God to graut 
wisdom to the authoritics in their measures to insure the welfare of the 
nation, Mézx., Lryil. Mej., 1805, 633; Dublanand Lozano, Leg. Mcx., vii. 
631. 
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ing to Amozoc, and marching on toward Zacapoax- 
tla, whose inhabitants and those of two neighboring 
towns rebelled, on the pretext that the ley Juarez 
deprived the clergy of their rights. General Gititian 
had been sent there to quell the rebellion, but in 
combination with the parish priest, and seconded by 
Colonel Olloqui, he revolted. Bishop Labastida ad- 
vised them all to make their peace with the govern- 
ment,™ which advice they did not heed. The first 
forces sent against them were under General La 
Llave, Colonel Ortega, and Licutenant-colonel Cal- 
deron; they also mutinied and joined the others, 
after which Colonel Osollo took command of the 
infantry and entered Teziutlan, while the cavalry 
under Giiitian overran the plains of Apam.* 

The two hostile elements—clergy and army—were 
at work striving to avenge their supposed griev- 
ances. Priests took part in seditious plots, the pul- 
pit being freely used to mislead the sincerely religious, 
specially the women, with the false assertion that the 
vovernment was assailing religion. Hence the upris- 
ing on behalf of religion and fueros, inteuded to restore 
the so-called conservative party with its privileges and 
abuses.* The military resented the insults heaped 
vn them in the last war by the liberal leaders, spe- 
cially Vidaurri, and manifested a disposition to defend 
themselyes by revolution, which was unjustifiable as 


** The clerical press, such as La Sociertad, £1 Universal, and La Cruz, con- 
tinued, however, vilifying the supporters of the existing order of things. 
Rirera, Gab. de Meéx., ii. 458-9; La Cruz, ii, 208-13, 235, no. 8, auppl. 25. 

*» Oher revolis of the long series soon followed, In Oajaca three seabed 
and a Spaniard instigated an uprising, te demand the restoration of the fueros, 
and called to the government J. M. Garcia, who accepted the position; much 
fshting and bloodshed resulted from it, Revolutionary movements followed 
ti Zacatecas, Querétaro, and Jalisco. Uraga proclaimed in the sierra the 
iaoes uryinicas, Lat met with no response, A brigade was sent alter him, 
saul the rebels submitted. A movement in QGajaca ayainst Gov, Juarez was 
peomptly pat down. In Puebla there was much excitement. Col Miramoan’s 
ilefeetion gave a great impulse to the reaction, Comunfort, still having faith 
ia thearmy, despatched against the insurgents General Severo del Castillo, 
who bal wever committed adefection, and bad just pledzed his word of fealty 
wa the government. Lut he proved faithless, irern, Gob. de Méx., ib 489-0. 

4 Highwayzuen labelled their hats wich the woed ‘religiva,’ 
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they had been forgiven the past, and Comonfort was a 
firm friend to them. 

The reactionists were divided. Some advocated 
the federal system, others the famous seven laws, or 
centralist constitution, which had ere this gone out 
of mind. Fears were felt by many that there would 
be no congress, and that the nation must continue for 
an unlimited period in an abnormal condition. The 
government, however, hoped with God’s favor and 
the aid of the people soon to reéstablish a constitu- 
tional régime. 

Some prominent men were aa in the capital; 
among them Haro y Tamariz, Francisco Pacheco, and 
Agustin Zires, and Comonfort decreed their expatri- 
ation. Other officers were scattered in distant places. 
An anonymous document found in Haro’s house con- 
tained a plan to raise Agustin Iturbide to the throne 
of the ‘Imperio de Andhuac,’ and if he refused accept- 
ance, then Haro himself was to be emperor. The 
eRoman catholic was the religion alone to be tolerated.” 

Haro made his escape, and joining the rebels at 
Zacapoaxtla, was chosen their chief. He demanded 
the reéstablishment of the bases orgdnicas of 1843. 
Meantime a congress should be convoked, and the 
government vested in a president, named by the chief 
of the movement, with ample powers.” 

The revolutionary forces attacked Puebla on the 
16th of January; the governor, having with him but a 
small garrison, had to parley, and was allowed to de- 


* Comonfort had asked Haro to stop plotting, but he made light of the 
matter, and pursued his course, which brought on stringent measures. Min- 
ister Lafragna's circular of Jan. 8, 1856, in Archiro Mex., Col. Ley., i. 418-20. 

**Scditious movements were now breaking out in many places, promoted 
by priests and soldiers. In Morelia there was a cry of ‘mueran los impios! 
Viva Uraga!’ Rivera, Hist. Jalapa, iv. 619-24; Jd., Gob. de Méx., ii. 491-2; 
Santa Anna, Revol. contra, 276-7; La Bandera de Ayutla, Jnn. 12, 1856; El 
Pensamiento Nac., March 5 to Apr. 25, 1856; Meéx., Leyisl. Mej., 1856, Jan.- 
June, 357-8. 

* The scheme went by the name of ‘ plan regeneracdor,' and was circulated 
over their simmatures by Haro, Gilitian, and Castillo, //aro d@ sux Comput., 1- 
20. Castillo’s plea for defection was that it had been wrong ‘to send the 
army against the army,’ and that his forces had uo supplics. Archivo Mex, 
Col, Ley., i. 408-76; Meéx., Leyisl. Mej., 1856. Jau.—June, 71. 
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part on the 21st with the honors of war and three 
pieces of artillery.” The reactionists were now flushed 
with victory, having an army of over 4,000 men, well 
disciplined and well officered, and held the second city 
in the republic, where they had powerful friends and 
abundant supplies. . 

The government’s forces—5,000 strong, commanded 
by generals Villareal, Traconis, Zuloaga, Gayosso, and 
crone--iaeadi! out of Mexico on the 29th toward 





Presta. 


Puebla; 1,000 more were expected from Guanajuato. 
Comonfort resolved to conduct in person the opera- 
tions against Puebla." On the 24th of February he 


® The loss of Puebla was officially announced by Minister Lafragua, Jan- 
uary %4th, together with the measures adopted for its recovery. Archivo 
Mex., Col. Ley., i, 486-90. 

* The rebels had failed to take advantage of s mutiny in San Juan de 
Ulva in the night of Feb, 12th, which might have favored their cause, The 
matiny was put down by a counter one of the 2ist. The leaders were tried 
and sentenced, but y loned. Meéx., Mem. Hacienda, 1857, 10; Ri- 
vera, Jlist, Jalapa, iv. 627-9. 
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had 11,500 men provided with good artillery, and 
_— in echelon; and 4,000 of national guard had 

n stationed in Mexico. He then started for the 
front on the 29th, erected intrenchments at San Mar- 
tin, as a basis for future operations, and finally estab- 
lished his headquartersin Rio Prieto. The reaction- 
ists had retreated within the walls of Puebla. The 
clergy at first paid the expenses, and when their means 
were exhausted the merchants were called upon for 
loans. 

The garrison made a sally in force on the 8th of 
March, and gave battle at half-past seven o’clock in the 
morning, at Ocotlan. After two hours’ fighting, with a 
doubtful result,’ Haro asked for a truce, and while hold- 
ing an interview with Comonfort his troops retreated 
unnoticed to Puebla. On the 9th the siege was estab- 
lished and energetically pressed till the 22d, when 
the enemy surrendered. Owing to Comonfort’s re- 
fusal to treat with Haro directly, the latter gave up 
the command to Castillo and Giitian, managing to 
escape or conceal himself, and they to Oronoz, who 
completed the capitulation,” under which the reac- 
tionary rank and file might remain in the govern- 
ment’s service or be disbanded, at their option. The 
officers were to be confined where Comonfort might 
choose, he afterward to dispose of their future fate.” 
The casualties of the victors had been 400 killed and 
500 wounded; the expenses of the government about 
one million dollars. The insurgents not included in 
the capitulation were to be tried and punished. Strin- 


** The besieged were then short of provisions, their water supply being cut 
off. They had been compelled to abandon the heights, and were reduced to 
narrow quarters. Villareal, Parte Usic.; Puchla, Parte Gen.; Barrero, Diario 
Ojie, Operac.; Archivo Mex, Col. Ley., i, 815-17; Mex., Mem. Hacienda, 
1857, 9-13; Dublan and Lozano, Ley, Mew., viii. 142-8; Santa Anna, Kevol, 
contra, 287-303. 

* Tie generals and fiel:-officers were sentenced to serve as privates three 

ears; the other officers two; those who had dune good service in the war of 
independence, or in a foreign war, only one year. ‘The yencrals and tield- 
oliicera were afterward given the uption of exile for four years. All were 
finally pardoned, Archiro Mer, Col, Ley, i, 815-28, ii, 3U-42, 64-48; Dahlin 
aud Laan, Ley. Mex., viii. 155-6, 
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gent orders were issued for Haro’s arrest. A decree 
of March Jlst provided that the governors of Pue- 
bla and Vera Cruz should seize the property of the 
church, and without neglecting public worship, apply 
the remainder of its revenue to the payment of dan- 
ages caused by the rebellion to private citizens, and to 
pensioning widows, orphans, and those crippled by 
the war. The clergy, of course, made a strong protest 
against this law. 

Though the chief points of policy and war had 
preferably occupied the government’s attention, other 
matters of general usefulness were not neglected for 
the advancement of education, trade, and other in- 
dustries.* Among the most important decrees was 
one of January 9, 1856, to hold Santa Anna, his 
ministers, governors, and other subordinates, respon- 
sible for their illegal acts, both to the nation and to 
individuals.* 

So much expedition had been used to bring about 
the assembling of the constituent congress that the 
first preparatory meeting took place on the 14th of 
Tebruary.* The labors of the chamber were of no 
particular interest till the 21st, when by 72 votes 
against seven the decree of Alvarez that called Co- 
monfort to occupy the executive chair was ratified.” 
This confirmation by so large a majority was equiv- 
alent toa special vote of confidence; it not only se- 
cured Comonfort’s position, as it became grounded on 


*Scyeral ports were opened to commerce, and other facilities afforded to 
commerce, as well as to mannfactures, aml mining, as well as for developing 
education, Forvigners were given the privilege of owning real estate under 
eortain conditions; permission issued for founding the tawn of El Progreso in 
Yueatan, and for navigating the Mescala River; the public debt was duly at- 
temled tu. 

» Their estates were accordin: 





tly sequestrated, and placed at the disposal 
of the supreme court to meet damages, No judicial costs were to be charged. 
Some months later Santa Anna was sentenced to pay heavy sums, Zarco, fis’. 
Cmq. Constituy., i. 121-6; Mec, Disrio tyic., March 31, 1870; La Bander 
de Amula, Feb. , 1856, 

% Ponciano A “a Was chosen its chairman, and the secretaries were 
Indoro Olvera and Francisco Zarco, 

* Zareo, Id, Gl; Dublan and Lozano, Ley. Mer., viii, 129-30; Mex, 
Lryist, Mrj., 1958, Jan,June, JSG-7; Archivos Mex, Col, Ley., i. 732 
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the support of the people’s representatives, but also 
made him the head of the liberal progressive party, 
whose esteem he won by his resolve to crush the 
reaction, which presented so formidable a front in 
Puebla. The desideratum now was to avoid any 
cause for disagreement between the exccutive and 
legislative powers. It will be remembered that the 
elections having been effected amid the raging out- 
cries of the reactionists, who would not or could not 
vote, nearly all the deputies belonged to the most ad- 
vanced party; hence it was not a little surprising that 
Deputy Marcelino Castaiieda’s motion for the reéstab- 
lishment of the constitution of 1824 should have been 
lost by one vote—40 nays to 39 yeas. A committee 
was appointed for the revision of the acts of the 
government, which caused much loss of time, and 
gave rise to disagreeable discussions. The con- 
servative press began to show signs of hostile intent, 
asserting that its party was not represented in con- 
gress, and that this body had not met the expecta- 
tions of the people, for it was nothing but a mob of 
demagogues, whose tendencies were dangerous.” Its 
plan evidently was to bring on discord between Co- 
monfort and the chamber, which for atime did not suc- 
ceed. Petitions came from every direction to enact 
progressive measures. Several states, apprehending 
the possibility ofa victory in the ficld of battle by the 
reactionists, bethought themselves of forming a coa- 
lition.® = * 


“The first motion was made Feb, 27th. The regulation of the revising 
commission was finally adopted March loth. Zurco, J/ist, Cong, Conatituy., 
i. 63, 85-98. 

The congress was accused of an intention to ‘enardecer los d4nimos, com- 
plicar la situacion, y poner obstaculos al gobierno,’ Mivera, Gob. de Méx., ii. 

nt 


“It was promoted hy Santos Degollado and Vidaurri, governors respectively 
of Jalisco and Nuevo Leon, and entered into by Jaliseo, Zacatecas, Nuevo 
Leon, San Luis Potosi, Chihuahua, Durango, Sonora, and Sinaloa. Deyo- 
lado laid it before congress hy letter of the 4th of March, Its objects were 
to maintain the union of all the states and ademocratic form of government; to 
settle disputes between states by arbitration; to defend the public liberties; 
and in the event of the nation finding herself without a head, then the 
gencral-in-chief of the coalitiva army was to act as president, with a council 
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On Comonfort’s return to the capital, April 3d, the 
peace it was supposed he had secured was celebrated 
with feasts lasting several days. He was greeted 
with much enthusiasm and marks of affection by the 
authorities and the people, the ayuntamiento present- 
ing hima valuable baton. In his address to the people 
he expatiated on his policy, which had been one of clem- 
ency.“ Congress gave him a vote of thanks, but re- 
fused to confer on him the rank of general. 

Comonfort’s energetic course discouraged the ma- 
rauders of Mexico, Guerrero, Michoacan, and else- 
where. All submitted, and peace reigned in the 
republic for a while. It was only for a short time, 
however. The clergy and army kept up the agita- 
tion. A majority of the officers that capitulated at 
Puebla, and whose sentences had been commuted, 
endeavored to raise another revolt, railing against the 
government, whose clemency to them was attributed 
to fear.“ The conservative journals of Pucbla called 
demagozues and protestants all persons who demanded 
that the bishop should check his clergy’s seditious 
utterances from the pulpit. The governors of Pucbla 
and Vera Cruz, on their part, used harsh and even 
tyrannical measures toward the friends of the church. 

Congress approved the ley Juarez as one of the con- 
quests of the revolution.“ It was also engaged some 
time with the commissions issued by Santa Anna 
between the 19th of January, 1853, and the 13th of 


of commissioners from the allied governors. ruling strictly by the plan of 
Ayuila, and carrying out the laws already sanctioned by the nation, The 
project was abandoned on the defeat of the reactionists, Zarco, Hist. Cony. 
Constitny., i. TOS: Rivera, Mist. Jala, ive G31; La Bandera de Ayutla, 
1546, March 28; BV Prasamicnto Nae., Wo, Feb. 27, Apr. 8. 

“Pe lawl sent no one to the scatfoud, and only where justice and the na- 
tion’s safety demanded it had he used severity. Zico, ist. Cony. Conatituy., 
i VL 18, 1873 Arvhivo Mex, Col. Ley, ii. 3-6. 

© They wore aring with a cross and the motto ‘Marzo 21.’ 

© For concealing church property, or speaking ill of the law for its seiz- 
ure, These measures were notin accord with the plan of Ayutia, nor with 
the estatute orice that the cabinet was engaged in framing, 

* Ninety deputies were present at the long discussion, but only 83 on the 
lay it Wax put to the vote, 52 of Whom were in favor. Zarco, Mist. Cong. 
Consiitiry., 1. 106-82, 
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August, 1855, the committee on military affairs hav- 
ing reported adversely to their confirmation, excepting 
only promotions by seniority, or for some other g: 
reason. The commissions were annulled, excepting 
those conferred for the defeat of the French invaders 
under Raousset de Boulbon at Guaymas. 

The French count, Raousset de Boulbon, had been 
some time in 1853 engaged in fitting out at San Fran- 
cisco, California, an expedition to invade Sonora. 
Upon the news reaching Mexico, requisite orders were 
issued to the governors of Sonora, Sinaloa, and Chi- 
huahua, and to the commandant of Lower California, 
to meet the invasion. President Santa Anna himself 
at once prepared a division of troops for the same pur- 
pose. ox imeet landed and had some successful en- 
counters with Mexican troops, but through the inter- 
vention of the French minister, desisted from his 
purpose for the time being and visited Mexico, and 
Santa Anna received him asa friend. Not having 
succeeded, after considerable delay, in obtaining from 
Santa Anna a command in the Mexican army, he re- 
turned to California with the view of carrying out his 
projects. 

The Mexican government had encouraged the colo- 
nization of a tract of country in Sonora by some 
Frenchmen from California, the colonists binding 
themselves to take up arms in defence of the Mex- 
ican nation. They came to Guaymas and were well 
received; everything was going on smoothly until the 
Ist of July, 1854, when Raousset landed with about 
400 Frenchmen and Germans, with whom he attempted 
to capture Guaymas, together with the comandante 
general, Yaiiez, and the garrison. But his plan failed; 
he was defeated and taken prisoner with all his inen. 
Raousset was sentenced to death, and shot on the 


® Montes, the minister of justice, apoke in favor of confirmation, on the 
ground that the dictatorial government had been a legitimate one; but his 
proposition was rejected. The whole discussion is given in Zarco, List. Cong. 
Constituy., i, 211-40, 293-310, 325-35, 421-4. 
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12th of August following. The other prisoners were 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment in Perote.* 

A few months previous to Raousset’s invasion of 
Sonora, William Walker, who some years later be- 
came the famous adventurer of Nicaragua, landed, on 
the 28th of November, 1853, with a piratical expedi- 
tion from San Francisco, at San Licas,in Lower Cal- 
ifornia, with the intent, as was said, of annexing that 
country to the United States. The invaders marched 
to La Paz, which they plundered, committing also 
other lawless acts; after which they reémbarked for 
La Ensenada, 100 miles from San Diego, at which 
place, as well as at Todos Santos, they encamped, 
repeating in that region their acts of plunder. On 
the news reaching Santo Tomds, armed forces were 
despatched after them. Walker and his men did not 
wait to be attacked, but abandoned the country and 
returned to California.” 


All remonstrances and conciliatory efforts on the 
per of the government availed naught to keep tlic 

ishop of Puebla from attempting to rouse the hostility 
of the masses against it; whereupon the president re- 
solved on the 12th of May to send him into exile.‘ 
The bishop tried to give satisfactory explanations, 
and ina letter to Comonfort denied the expressions 
attributed to him, offering to prove his assertion with 
witnesses, and respectfully asking for a rescission of 
the order; but his petition was not granted, and he 
was taken to Habana in a national ship expressly 
fitted out for his comfortable transportation.” This 


“An account of Raoussct’s invasions of Sonora is given in Hist. North 
Mevican States, vol. ii,, this series, 

“ Particulars of this episode appear in Hiet, North Mexican States, vol. 
ii., this series, 

* [Te was accused of reproaching the pecple for allowing the seizure of 
church property. In circulars he advised reststanee to the authorities, His 
scrmons caused great alarm to the fricnds of the government, and rejoicing 
toitarnemies. He truly believed he was doing hisdaty. Rinocra, Gob. de Méz., 
ii. 500; Portilla, Mcj. en I8s6-7, 32-4; Arrangviz, Alej., ii 349, calls that ban- 
ishment ‘otra de las intinitas tropelias.’ 

“ Bishup Labastida, on Junc 1uth at Hualana, declared that he never by 
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was not the only measure adopted against members 
of the clergy. Congress revoked Santa Anna’s decree 
of September 19, 1853, permitting the restoration of 
the society of Jesus.” This may be called an infringe- 
ment of the principles of unlimited liberty so much 
boasted of. 

Comonfort went to reside at Tacubaya, where he 
had a garrison under General Parrodi. General Juan 
Soto suecceded Yaiiez in the war department, and 
the latter was given the command of the troops in 
Sonora, Sinaloa, and Lower California. The treasury 

ortfolio resigned by Payno was first given to Muioz 
o, and finally, on the 20th of May, to Miguel 
Lerdo do Tejada. 

Just at this time another difficulty came to annoy 
Comonfort and the liberal party, threatening dissen- 
sion, which was the resignation of the presidency, and 
of his rank as gencral of division, by Alvarez at La 
Providencia. Congress got over the matter by acccpt- 
ing the report of the committee to which the resigna- 
tion had been referred, that it was not of its cognizance. 

The government had besides to cope with that 
greatest of difficulties, scarcity of resources; for it had 
removed all the taxes established by the dictator Santa 
Anna. The only sources of revenue left were the ex- 
cise, which Vidaurri objected to, and the duties from 
customs, quite small at this time, owing to the want 
of confidence among the merchants caused by the 
pe at Vera Cruz of a Spanish squadron which 

rought the Spanish minister Miguel de los Santos 
Alvarez. It looked like a hostile demonstration, and 
as long as it continued, Mexico could lend herself to 
no negotiations with him. The situation was made 
more stringent by the harsh tone of the Madrid semi- 


word or deed manifested, or authorized in his clergy, hostility to the consti- 
tuted authorities; he had only upheld the interests of the church, as in duty 
bound by the oath taken at his consecration. Bordanora, Conducta del Ub, de 
Puebla, 60-8. 

* Passel June Gth. Archivo Mes, Col. Ley., ii. 168-9; Zarco, List, Cony. 
Constituy., i. 375-410. 
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official press. There were also pending questions with 
Great Britain and the United States which distracted 
the president's attention, 

Serious disagreements having broken out between 
the constituent congress and Comonfort, fears were 
for a time entertained that the latter would disperse 
that body and assume the dictatorial powers conferred 
on him by the plan de Ayutla, ignoring the fact that 
the same plan gave congress authority to revise the acts 
of the government. To arrive at an understanding 
of this state of affairs, I must revert to the adoption 
by the president, with the sanction of his minis- 
ters, of the estatuto orgdnico, which was published 
after the draught of a constitution had been framed, 
on the 15th of May.” That statute had a tendency 
to the centralization of the government, by extending 
the action of the executive over everything, not ex- 
cepting even the municipalities, in exchange for the 
renunciation he voluntarily made of the full powers 
the revolution had vested in him. It did, however, 
confine his anthority within legal bounds, and for this 
reason might be termed a constitution, embracing as 
it did mauy of the clauses to be discussed by the con- 
stituent congress. Some governors and deputics 
showed their disapproval in formal protests, doubtless 
because the former were deprived of the unlimited 
fovee they had been exercising; the fact that the 
ww terminated the existing anarchy went for nothing 
in the estimation of these protestants. This was 
likewise the cause of dissension between the executive 
and congresg, imbittered by the former claiming a 
direct participation in the proceedings of the latter, 
with the avowed purpose of tempering the action of 
the deputics, who, carried away by the excitement 
under which they had been elected, deemed it their 
duty to set up a government diametrically opposed in 


5! Under the ninth section of this instrument, the governors of states and 
jefes politicos of territories were to be appoinied by the president; it eet forth 
their powers and duties, makin of them real dictators. drvhivo Mez., Col. 
Ley., di. 110-49, 
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principle to that of the tyrant so effectively over- 
thrown. 

The draught of thenew constitution had its first read- 
ing on the 16th of June, and the consideration of its 
clauses was begun at once. It embodied many prin- 
ciples borrowed from the organic code of the northern 
United States.* The declaration of the rights of 
man rested on the opinions of the most approved pub- 
licists, and on principles recognized in the codes of the 
most enlightened nations. “Equality before the law 
was cs ae as a fundamental right, and therefore 
all special privileges and prerogatives were rejected. 

ith the adoption of such principles, the idea of 
monarchical institutions for the country was out of the 
question, and the fueros hitherto claimed by the mili- 
tary and the ecclesiastics were effectually abolished. 

“The point was warmly discussed in the chamber several days, but no 
final action seems to bave been taken. Zarco, //ist. Cong. Constituy., i. 419- 
20, 425, 517-20, 643-5, 571-6, 617-35; Rivera, Hist, Jalupa, iv, 665-8, 672- 
6, 687; Id., Gob. de Méz., ii. 501-4. 

8° The authors and others who subscribed to it, while recognizing the merits 
of the old one of 1824 for the time it was enacted, qualified it as incomplete 
and non-progressive, not such a one as the exigencics of the present and fu- 


ture generations required, 
Hur. Mex., Vou. V. 44 
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CONSTITUTION AND REFORMS. 
1856-1857. 


Comonrort Suspecren— ArncanisHor La Garza’s Course— Ley Lerpo 
—Comonrort anp Concress Reconcitep—Coxstitetion or 1857 — 
Repettiovs CLErcy—Seconp Pursta CamPAIGN—Monre Sepitiovs Acts 
—NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE Pore Fatt—Monre Suspicions agatsst Co- 
MonFortT— PoriticaL Coxrrsion—Laws AFFECTING THE CLERGY— 
ConseRVATIVE MaNcovaes—LiBeraL Demanps—Comoxrort’s VAcIL- 
LATION, 


Tue delay in promulgating the constitution, and the 
bickerings in the liberal party, filled the minds of its 
best men with fear that the reactionists might regain 
the ascendancy, renew past horrors, and even dis- 
member the country. The chief points at issue in 
the party were: the organization of Coahuila and 
Nucvo Leon as one state;! the reinstallation of the 
government council decreed by the president; and Al- 
varez resignation of the presidency. The conserv- 
atives and the clergy were bent on ‘making of every 
political question a religious one, and the radicals 
were disclosing socialistic views. The allied foes of 
the ruling party had, for a while, pretended to side 
with the president, highly commending his concili- 
atory spirit and his energetic measures to preserve 
public order; they had actually advocated his strik- 
ing a blow at the congress. Their purpose, as was 


‘Governor Vidaurri having attempted to annex the greater part of Coa- 
huila's towns to Nuevo Leon, the president, on the 15th of April, 1856, de- 
clare his act null, This deerve was contirmed by the constituent congress 
on the 25th of Sept. Archivo Mex, Col Ley., ii, 371-2. ns 

( 
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subsequently made clear, was a sinister one, and nearly 
succeeded. It was to alienate from him the good-will of 
the radical progressionist wing of his supporters, who 
now began to attribute his moderation to the repre- 
sentations of the ecclesiastics, and a large part of the 
women in opposition to the establishment of freedom 
of religious worship. But so soon as the liberals 
became united by the very policy the president pur- 
sued, the reactionary press changed its tone and be- 
fan a tirade against him.?, Even the venerable arch- 

ishop was not spared, for he was accused of advising 
that the ecclesiastical issues should be arranged with 
the pope. Their invectives were so scandalous that 
the government ceased to forbear, and suppressed La 
Sociedad, La Patria, and other journals; the rabid 
partisans of the clergy then resorted to anonymous 
papers upholding their principles of retrogression, 
which they caused to appear on strect corners. 


Lazaro de la Garza y Ballesteros, archbishop of 
Mexico, was born in Nuevo Leon, on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1785. In 1810 he was admitted to the bar, 
and in 1815, his vocation being for the priesthood, 
he was ordained,’ after which he held several impor- 
tant ecclesiastical positions, and on the 31st of Oc- 
tober, 1837, became bishop of Sonora and Sinaloa, 
which see had been vacant fourteen years. His course 
in the diocese won him general respect and love. He 
had visited it before 1848 as far as Ures, 200 leagues 
from his capital, overcoming great difficulties and suf- 
fering from illness. His promotion to the metropoli- 
tan church of Mexico was on the 30th of September, 
1850. 

Garza greatly exerted himself to reform his clergy, 
and was munificent;* but he lived without display and 
_. 2*Le Ilamaron...contemporizador con la maldad,’ Rivera, Gob. de Méx., 
i oe 1819 the university conferred on him the degree of licentiate and doc- 
tor of canon law, and in 1530 that of licentiate of civil law. 


“His gifts for charitable aud other useful public purposes are said to have 
execeded $200, 000. 
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on the plainest food. The archbishop’s position be- 
came difficult, having to guard the interests of the 
church, and at the same time avoid being converted 
to any political party. He defended these interests, 
and even his foes gave him credit for honesty of pur- 
pose, acknowledging that he could not do otherwise. 
He could not conscientiously allow the church to lose 
its property from any worldly purpose; but he often 
said that if the people assented he would cheerfully let 
it go. 

What Garza lacked at times was flexibility for ar- 
ranging difficulties by gentle means, He was not 
amiable by nature, nor imbued with the spirit of the 
age. It was painful that one so remarkable for his 
virtue, and who had done so much for public instruc- 
tion, should have his last days so imbittered. He 
was in 1861 banished from Mexico, and took up his 
residence in Cuba, where he remained till called to 
Rome by PiusIX. He only reached Bareclona, where 
he died March 11, 1862. His funeral on the 13th 
was sumptuous; it was headed by the captain-general, 
aud attended by all the authorities and a large con- 
course of people.® 

The radicals, on the other hand, accused Comonfort 
and his ministers of being at best but lukewarm sup- 
porters of democratic reform. The president fre- 
quently conferred with the deputies, endeavoring to 
bring about a reconciliation, all without success, till 
at last he began to lose paticnce, and declared that he 
would make no further effort. But though sorely 
tempted, he committed no abrupt act. No actual 
rupture took place between the two powers, because 
the minsters were in accord with the majority in con- 
gress to carry out the purposes of the revolution. 

A number of questions of a secondary nature, the 
solution of which had beén put off, had now accumu- 


® Santa Annahad given him the grand cross of Guadalupe, and in 1853 the 
grand chancellorship of that order, Sosa, Lpiscop. Mex., 224-8; Soc, Mex. 
Groy, Bulctin, 2" ép,, ii, 4235-9, 
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lated, forming elements for an explosion. Harmony 
between the president and congress appeared impossi- 
ble; but as the former had taken no irretrievable ac- 
tion, the much-desired accord was happily brought 
about in a great measure by the ‘ley de desamortiza- 
cion civil y eclesidstica,’ enacted by the executive on 
the 25th of June, 1856, and which having been framed 
by Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, the secretary of the treas- 
ury,® came to be known as the ley Lerdo.” 

This law, after a warm discussion, during which the 
radicals opposed it as insufficient and favorable to the 
clergy, was confirmed on the 28th by a large majority,* 
and became a bond of union between the executive 
and the representatives of the people. The president 
and his ministers received popular ovations. Bene- 
ficial results were expected from the law; and many 
believed that the cilightoned portion of the clergy 
would look upon it as a beneficent measure, and be 
grateful to the government for having adopted it. 
This hope, howev. er, was groundless. The partisans 
of the old blunder transmitted from colonial times, by 
which three fourths of the landed property in the 


®* Persona de mucho talento, y en materias de hacienda cl hombre mas capaz 
que ha tenislo Mejico: pero anticatolics.” Arrangoiz, Weéj., ii. B43. 
* It was accomprn ed with a cirenlir of the minister, explaining in greater 
detail than appearel in the preamble of the law the reasons prompting its 
Igation, The lack of free conveyance of a large portion of landed 
3 declared to be one of the greatest obstacles to the prosperity of 
The law authorized tenants to become owners of the estates tary 
he Wi in "e ise from civil or ecclesiastical corporations; the same authorization 
was given to those holding mortnvin property in einphytensia, capitalizing at 
six per centum a year ther nt they were paying toarrive at the valuc of the 
property, w hich was secured at six per centum in favor of the corporation for:n- 
erly owning it, an Timule redeemable at the purchaser's convenience, From 
the ctleeis of this law were exempted the buildings immediately applicd to 
the service of n corporation. Ti luw contained other clauses which it is wn- 
necessary to detail here; let it sutlic e that umler it the estates thus conveye:t 
were not to revert to the corporations at any future time, and the latter were 
furthermore inhibited from owning or administering upon landed property. 
The government was to reevive a tive per eentum excise on each couveyaucs 
of property, payable part in specie awl part in bonds of the internal ‘debs. 
Archiro Mrz., Col. Ley, ii, W7~t 4-6; Dablan and Lovano, Ley, Mee, 
vill. LOT-2Ol; "Mér., Col, Leyes VSG1, i, intro, xvitieg Diario de Avivo, Jan. 
20, Lso3; “Buenro- x0, Hit, Seg. Cong. Coust., i, 3; Rivera, Mist, Julap, iv. 
GUS. 


































® Ayes 78, azainst 15 nays. The dchates may be seen in Zarco, J/ist. Cong. 
Constituy., i. YTS; Archivo Mex., Col. Ley., ii, 204. 
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country had been vested in mortmain, disgusted at 
the praise thus bestowed on the ley Lerdo, assailed it 
with all their might. The archbishop asked the 
president to repeal it, setting forth the difficulties of 
his position, his conscience struggling between his 
ecclesiastical duty to protect intact the property of 
the clergy and his sworn obedience to the civil laws, 
provided the latter did not encroach on the rights of 
the church; otherwise, rather than to abide by them, 
he would willingly bear all the suffering that those 
laws could inflict on him.’ Archbishop La Garza 
acted with moderation, contrasting with the haugh- 
tiness and evil disposition of a large portion of the 
clergy, who openly rebelled against the measure, and 
resorted to all means to mislead public opinion, alarm 


the timid, torture conscience by starting doubts, and 


breaking the public peace. The bishop of Linares, 
Belaunzaran, and other high ecclesiastics resolved 
to disobey the orders; likewise, the bishop of Guadala- 


jara and the governor of the diocese of Puebla forbade 
obedience to the law.*? On the other hand, the dis- 
contented reformers demanded a radical change in the 
basis of the transfers, and helped to keep up the agita- 
tion, which was fast assuming a serious aspect. 

Meanwhile the discussion of the articles of the con- 


*The prelate foretold that ouly a few private persons would derive any 
benetit from the law in question, He reminded the government that the clergy 
had never failed, in times of tribulation, to contribute toward the relief of 
pablic necessities, expatiating alsuon the greater consideration shown at all 
times to tenants by the church than by private owners, This was on the Ist 
of July. Onthe 7th and 2ist he repeated his etlorts; his remarks were cour- 
teously consilered by the minister, Ezequicl Montes, hut caused no chanze 
in the policy of the government, Garza y Bullesterus, Luzaro de la Contesta- 
ciones, 3-54. 

The total value of property transferred, under the decree, to the end of 
Dee. 1556, was $25,019,251. Wee. Mem. Hae, 1857, annex 149, 031-2.) An 
whlress of Dec, Lith, attributed to the pope, alleged that Bishop Munguia 
had been exiled because of a representation made by him against the law of 
June 25th, The fact was, that he was on the point of being expelled for a 
seditious pastoral he intended publishing; but whether he made satisfactory 
explanations or did not issue the pastoral, the banishment was not carried 
out. Munguia's presence in Guansjuato served asa pretext to disturb the pub- 
lis peace, for which he was suminoned to Mexico, bat there was no disrespect 
Svown to his person or oflice, Misrepresentations were purposely sent to the 
holy see of the prelates being abased, intended to create a bad impression 
aguinst the government. Apuntain, sobre derecho pub, ecles., U. 
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stitution had been going on amid the violent hostility 
of the conservative press, as well as of opposition in 
the committee, two of whose members had given a dis- 
senting vote. Two others signed the report, with the 
reservation of voting against one or more of its arti- 
cles; and still another declined signing it. A number 
of the most prominent members advocated the revival 
of the constitution of 1824, as better suited to the 
Mexican mind. The project was also opposed on the 
part of the government by the distinguished states- 
man Imis de la Rosa; but was finally accepted as a 
whole by 93 ayes against five nays, and the consider- 
ation of each article slowly went on. The arch- 
bishop remonstrated to congress against article 15, 
which treated of religious freedom, asking that the 
Roman catholic worship should be the only one per- 
mitted. The debate on this point began on the 29th 
of July. There were present 106 deputies, and a 
crowd of people filled the galleries." It lasted till 
the 5th of August, when it was decided not to put 
the article to the vote, by 65 nays to 46 ayes. 
Not having been rejected, it was referred back to the 
committee for a report in some other form. The 
question was thus left to the future. But one great 
point had been gained: light had been thrown upon 
it by discussion, and the principle was bound to tri- 
umph.” 

The labors of the congress on the constitution were 
terminated on the 5th of February, 1857, and the 
fundamental code as adopted was signed, and its sup- 
port sworn to by each member; after which President 
Comonfort was escorted to the house, and he also 
took the oath before God “to recognize, observe, and 
cause to be observed, the political constitution of the 


"The discussion did honor to the chamber. Good faith, frankness, and 
courage prevailed, The reactionists tried to get up a mob to insult the dep- 
uties; they endeavored to enlist the arts of women in their behalf; but all 
intrigues availed nothing, Zureco, J/ist, Cony. Constituy., i, 771-876, ii, 3-6, 

Wit was again before the house on the 2oth of Jan., 1857, the committee 
asking leave to definitely retire it, which after a stirring debate was yrauted 
the next day by 75 to 22. Ju.., i. $13-17. 
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Mexican republic which the congress has issued on 
this day.”" After this, both congress and the president 


4 Among those who took part in the solemn act wns the patriarch of re- 
form in Mexico, the aged Valentin (;omez Farias, deputy ‘or Jalisco, and 
president of the congress, As for Comonfort, did he intend to faithfully carry 
out his pledge, so sulemnly given? or was it an act of weakness on his pars 
to promise what his conscience disapproved? Events soon proved that he 
was ins:icere, or Weak on that occasion. The new code was drawn up ia the 
name of Giod and under the authority of the Mexican people, * sobre In inde- 
structilile base de au legiiima independencia pruclamada el 16 de Setiembre 
de IN10, y cousumada el 27 de Seiiembre de 1821." The followin isa synop- 
sis of this famous instrument, which strikes at the roots of the evils that ivul 
len so fats to Mexico's peace and advancement. First and all along are 
recounized freedom and the rights of man. Slaves entering Mexico become 








ipso farto free; teaching is made free; no law is to recognize any contract iu- 
volving the loss or irrevocable sacrifice of man’s freedom, wither by reason 


of labor, education, or re 


ous Yow, nur authorize agreements by which he 
may bind himself to pre: 


ption or exile; freedom of speech, of the press, and 
of petition in writing peaceably and respectfully; the freedom of the press to 
have no other limit than respect to private life, morality, and the public 
wace; the right of assembling without arms to discuss private or public af- 
Vine of a licit nature is nut to be curtailed; the exercise of the privileze for 
pablic aifuirs belunys only to Mexican citizens; travelling and chane of 
domicile without passports is secured; titles of nobility, and hered.tary pre- 
rogatives and honors, are not recognized. Purther, it ia prescribed that no one 
shall be tried by special or retroacting laws, or special courts; that no person 
or corporation shall enjoy either privileges or emoluments, unless they are in 
compensation of a public service and fixed by law; fauily and dumivile are 
made inviolable, unless to make arrest under a warrant from a proper court 
expressive of the charge; imprisonment for debt is forbidden, judizial costs 
are abolisued, the administration of justice is made free; private property 
cannot in time of peace be taken without the owner's consent, unless it be fur 
an object of public utility by paying for it, nor in time of war without making 
good its value. No corporation, civil or cevlesiastical, is allowed to acquire 
real estate, exeept the buildings used. Monopolies are abolished, sive 
the coining of y, the postal service, aml temporary patent rights. The 
duties of Mexicansand foreigners are letined. The second title is in two see- 
tions, The first preseribes the representative, democratic, and republican as 
the form of gover sit; the mation being composed of free aud soverviza 
states for thew internal affairs, but whose RE constitutions must conform 
with the principles of the nation’s fundamental law; the second section naunes 
the states and territories, setting forth their boundaries, ete, ‘Lhe third title 
treats of the national powers, which are divided into legislative, executive, 
and judicial, preseribing the prerogatives and duties of each, Title 4 pre- 
scribes the responsibility of public functionaries, and how it is to be made 
etlective, ‘Title 5 sets forth the obligations of the states, and what they are 
prohibited todo. ‘Title 6 saya that what is not expressly granted to federal 
functionaries is understood to be reserved to the states; and prescribes the 
general oblivations of federal officials, mole of disposing of the public treasury, 
ete. Title 7 permits the constitution to be amended ov added to by two thi 
of the members present, and the subsequent sanction of a majority of state 
legislatures. Title S$ declires the invivlability of the constitution. A tran- 
siivry article ordercd that the code should be published, and ita support 
sclemnuly sworn to throuzhout the republic, and that it should go iuto oper- 
ation frum aml after the ith of September, IS57, lt was signed by 95 de 
ulies, aud it will be noticed that no state religion is established, aml that in 
fayt the question of relision is ignored. Zurca, Cong. Constitay., ii, 93-101; 
Moa, Cod. Inyorma, 62-9; Mewe., Col, Ley. Fuad, 79; Mun, Cole Leyes, 
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made addresses to the nation, and the new constitu- 
tion was duly promulgated by the latter on the 12th 
of February, to take effect on the following 16th of 
September. On that date the executive issued the 
electoral law in 67 articles, that had been decreed by 
the congress on the 3d.“ 


1861, i. pt ii. 201; Jorar, Hist. Parl., iv. 924-36; Archivo Mex., Col. Len., 
iii, 11-25, 26-66; Gallardo, Guia Cong. Constituy., 5-65; Diario de Arisoa, 
Apr. 18, 1857; Hivera, Hist. Jatapa, iv. 733, 736-45, 750-61, 703-8; Jd, 
Gob, de Méx., ii, 504; Martinez, Sindp, Hist, Merol, Mex, i. 175-6. 

Zarco, Francisco, Iisturia ded Congreso Estraordinario Coustituyente de 
1856 y 1857, Mex. 1897, 4°, 2 vol., 876 and 1031 TP. respectively. The au- 
thor of this work was a deputy from the state of Durango, and took quite a 
sca pa part in the labors of the distinguished convention that issued the 

iberal reform constitution of Mexico in 1857. His work is a daily record, 
exact and impartial to all appearances, of the sessions, He tells us that he 
could not at the time take the liberty of passing judgment upon the acts of 
the congress, or upon the course of its most notable members, without awaken: 
ing party discussions, which might casily degenerate into personal animosities. 
He therefore contented himself with giviny the facts, and the speakers’ own 
words, and left to the judgment of their fellow-citizens the convention's work 
anid the action of all and cach of its members, In the performance of his 
task he pursued a chronological order, abstaining as a rule from comments, 
thouvh he did not fail to shuw the impression lett in his mind by some of the 
debates, In order to make his work more complete, the author has added 
the text of the principal parliamentary documents of that period, and of sev- 
eral governmental acts that prompted debate in the chamber. He claims as 
an evidence of his faithfulness that none of his extracts have been found fault 
with by the speakers, and that the few corrections le was called on to make 
were upon unimportant points. At the end of the first volume Zarco prom- 
ised to furnish in the next a table of contents; but he afterward changed his 
mind, deeming it unnecessary, the marginal notes on exch page indicating the 
subjects that engaged congressional attention from day to day, Zarco has 
contributed to the press considerable other matter on the political affairs of 
his country. He was editor of one of the leading newspapers of Mexico, £¢ 
Siylo XLX., and later a minister of stute; he was a man of a hizh order of 
talent, and rendered yreat service to the liberal cause. At his death, congress 
ou the 24th of Dee., 1560, deereed honors to his memory; he was declared a 
benemérito de la patria; $30,009 were voted to his widow and children; and 
it was also devree:l that the latter should be educated at the national insti- 
tutes. Dublan aud Lozano, Ley. Mex., x. 776-7. 

Gallardo, Basilio Perez. Lea Constitucion de 1857. Guta para conaultar ia 
Tlistoria del Conyreso Constituyonte de 1850-7. Mex., 1973, 12ino, 635 pp. 
This work serves to fill the hiatus left by the absence of an index in Zarco’s 
history. The compiler wasa member of the constituent congress, a represen t- 
ative from Zacatecas, He lays before the reader the fundamental law, and 
the respective day's on which its several articles were discussed, giving in ital- 
ics the additions, amendments, and suppressions they were subjected to, 
aud also the votes cust for and against each clause. The date set at the heul 
of cach article will suttice to enable one to tind without difficulty its discus- 
sivn in Zarco's work, or any other treating in detail of the labors of the aiore- 
sail congress. 

"Transitory articles of the law commanded the goyernors of states, after 
consulting their councils, to issue, within fifteen days after its receipt, pruc- 
lamations for the citizens to elect representatives to their respective lezis- 
latures, aud also governors. ‘The powers of the states were to meet nut 
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Let us now retrace our steps to glance at the gen- 
eral political situation, The clergy of Puebla were 
resolved to obstruct at all hazards the execution of 
the Lerdo law; whereupon the government adopted 
stringent measures. Excommunications were fulmi- 
nated, but they produced little effect. The transfers 
of estates went on, though slowly, owing to the con- 
scientious scruples of some and the fear of political 
persecution on the part of others. Several riots broke 
out in spite of official vigilance, and numbers of eccle- 
siastics and military officers had to go into exile.” 
The restless Vidaurri had revolted on the northern 
frontier, seizing Saltillo and Matehuala; under his 
name many disturbances occurred. He was favored 
by San Luis Potosi, now a reactionist centre, which 
kept up correspondence with other large towns, the 
capital included, and was offering money to win over 
the government troops. The whole country was in 
turmoil. No sign of revolution appeared in the city 
of Mexico, however, till September; on the night 
of the 14th a lady gave the president particulars of 
a seditious movement that was to break out on the 
national anniversary during the civic procession. 
Further evidence being obtained, on the night of the 
15th the Franciscans were arrested, and their convent 
being oceupied by an armed force, a number of con- 
spirators, some of whom were friars, fell into the 
hands of the government. In view of this, the ex- 
later than three months after the summons, and the legislatures have the 


character of constituent, to form or reform their state constitutions, ay well 
as of constitutional bodies to legislate during their session, The governors 





stitution, Zarco, List, Cony. Constituy., ii, LOL? 
Li, 161-35; Buenrostro, Hist, Prim, Cony. Con 
Cong, i, 30-2; Dub/an and Lozano, Leg. Mex., viii. 354-99, 409-15, 425-7, 
40-1, 

Nineteen prominent clergymen were banished, Za Cruz, ii. 621, iii. 
126. The clerzy of the diocese were also, by decree of August 16th, assessed 
ove million dollars damages. Mew, Leyisl, Mij., 1856, July -Dec., 81-4; Ar- 
chire Mox., Col. Ery., ii, 300-2 

'®*Sorprendinduse in fragaati delito yen les claustros y celdas del mismo 
convento, muchos conspiradyres, y entre ellus varios religiosus.’ Archivo Mex., 
Col. Lig. it, 397-8, 
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ecutive, on the 17th, decreed the suppression of the 
convent and the scquestration of a its property, 
excepting the main church and chapels, sacred ves- 
sels, ornaments, relics, and images, which were surren- 
dered tothe archbishop. These energetic measures to 
curb the clergy lost force by the pardoning of the 
officers who had capitulated at Puebla, and were ac- 
tually plotting more than ever, and in despatching 
Ezequiel Montes, early in October, to beg the pope 
to accede to an impossible arrangement. The archi- 
bishop was requested to check that portion of the 
clergy who by word and example urged rebellion 
against the national administration; and he made an 
ettort to that end, which had no effect. In thousands 
of documents, religion, fueros, and the extermination 
of the liberals were proclaimed, and the masses were 
called on to take up arms in the name of God against 
the authorities. Comonfort, thinking to mollify the 
opposition of Puebla, accepted Governor Traconis’ 
proffered resignation, and sent there José Marfa Gar- 
cia Conde, a man possessed of moderation and pru- 
dence blended with firmness, to inaugurate a less rigid 
rule;” but it was all useless, and the government was 
thus placed in the necessity of putting down by force 
of arms the revolutionary movements breaking out at 
several places simultaneously, at a time when nearly 
all its available troops were operating on the frontier 
against Vidaurri. 


Querétaro, with a small garrison, after a slight re- 
sistance, in which the comandante general, Magaiia, 
perished, fell on the 13th of October into the hands 
of Tomas Mejia, an officer who had been pardoned for 
his share in Urava’s rebellion. The rebels, together 
with religion and fuecros, promised the Indians to pro- 
tect the tenure of landed property.¥ San Juan del 


"*Un. gobierno suave y paternal,’ Rivera, Hist, Jalapa, iv, 700. 

’Querétaro was retaken by Manuel Doblado, governor of Gianajuato. 
Mejia had left the place and gone toward the sicrra on the 2ist of Oct., hav- 
ing first levied a forced loan of $15,000, aud made Colonel Cortazar coman- 
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Rio, Tulancingo, and Tlaxeo were also assailed. The 
centre of all these revolts was Mexico. Puebla, the 
cradle of the reaction, again became a bloody field. 
On the 16th of October the reactionists attempted 
to bribe a body of troops, but failed and lost their 
money. They were, however, more successful on the 
20th, when there was a revolt under the lead of Colo- 
nel Joaquin Orihuela and Lieutenant-colonel Miguel 
Miramon, but really directed by the clergyman Fran- 
cisco J. Miranda, rector of the chief parish.” A 
portion of the garrison had been prevailed on to mu- 
tiny, demanding the repeal of the Juarez and Lerdo 
laws; scized the artillery and ammunition; for a while 
kept under arrest the governor, comandante general, 
and other officers; and finally compelled the loyal 
force under Cayetano Montero to retreat in the direc- 
tion of Mexico. The prisoners obtained their free- 
dom through the energetic defence made with 80 
men by Licutenant-colonel Diaz Quijano, thereby 
securing a favorable capitulation.” 

These overt acts against the reform, to which the 
majority of the nation was laboring to give life, served 
to strengthen the liberal union; this became evident 
when congress, on being asked by the president to 
suspend for a time its revisory authority over gov- 


dante general. I., 704; La Nacion, Oct. 20, 22.24, 1856; Méx., Legisl Mrj., 
Isosi, July-Dee., 202-4; Archivo Mec., Col. Ley., ii. 432, 437, iii, 116. 

™ Remarkable tor hisastutencss aud skill, he was the raling mind of all reac- 
tienary work, and the inost dangerous man Comonfert had to contend with, 
Exiled dar the tirst days of Alvarez’ goverument, he came back diszuised 
carly in 155i, and most of the time lived in the capital, bat constantly ghiit- 
iuy his place of residence in the city, so that the police never could fiwl hii. 
Mle froquently visized Poebla, Guanajuato, and San Luis Potosi, always mark- 
ing his visit by some act distasteful to the government. 1t was throuzh his 
e‘lorts that gacrrilla parties infested the rural districts, assailing defenceless 
towns, He afterward was a prominent factor in bringing about the imperial 
résime. Rivera, Mist. Jalapa, iv. 705. 

*Orilucla gave his name to this pronunciamiento; its objects were to 
depose the existing goverumeat, adopting the basesof 1843, and reserving 
tic lirst place in the adininistration to be created for the commander-ia-chief 
of the forces engaged in the support of religion and faeros, Orihuels hurled 
a proclamation against the heretics, issreil oiticers' commissions, received 
wich hoaor some gaerrillas, chose a council of goverament, and orlered the 
arrest of some prominent citizens, Portilla, Mej. en Issd-7, 109-40; La 
Navion, Oct. 21-3, Nov, 2, 5, 1850. 
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ernmental acts, went still further, giving him a vote 
of confidence, heartily joined in by the progression- 
ist opposition. A commission was named to arrange 
the difficulties between the supreme government and 
that of Nuevo Leon. 

Aside from the rebels of Puebla, Iguala, and those 
who afterward appeared in San Luis Potos{f, none of 
the others had any fixed plan, unless it was that con- 
veyed by their war-cry of ‘religion y fueros,’ which 
drew into their ranks the ignorant, who were misled 
by the oft-repeated charge that religion was persecuted 
by the government. 

The president, under the difficulties besetting him 
on all sides, with but few available troops at hand, 
and with an empty treasury, managed, aided indubi- 
tably by an extraordinary good fortune, to overcome 
them all. He summoned to his support the military, 
the representatives of the people, and other prominent 
men. He armed the national guard, gathered troops, 
and procured pecuniary means from the merchants. 
At Fest he contemplated taking command in per- 
son of the forces organized to march against Puebla; 
but in view of the facts that there were many other 
places demanding his attention, and that Mexico was 
the centre of the conspiracies, he resolved to remain 
in the capital, and despatched the army of operations 
with abundance of artillery under General Tomas 
Moreno. It was reénforced by troops from Tlascala, 
until the total force to operate against Pucbla was 
over 4,000 men under Traconis, Zuloaga, Trias, and 
Lamberg. Gonzalez Mendoza assumed command of 
the portion assembled at San Martin. 

The plan of operations against Puebla was to cap- 
ture the rebels rather than to destroy them; but 
with their small number of only about 200 men they 
made an unexpected defence, sustained by the belie? 
that seditious movements, of preparations for which 
they had been apprised, would break out in other 
cities, Osollo heading one at the capital. Such move- 
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ments did occur in Maravatfo and Tacdmbaro, Celaya, 
Huauchinango, Capula, and elsewhere. Even in the 
neighborhood of Cérdoba were seen some rebel lead- 
ers. Meantime the revolted garrison of Puebla stoutly 
defended every inch of ground. Fresh troops ar- 
rived daily from the capital; the water was cut off; 
fighting was kept up along the whole extent of the 
fortifications; and the besieged were forced at last, 





Operations acainst Presa, 


on the 29th of November, to ask for a capitulation, 
which was ose some days after. Having on the 
2d of December lost the intrenchments of San Luis 
and other points, the chiefs Orihuela and Miramon 
effected their escape, leaving in commaud Colonel Fer- 
nandez, who concluded next day the capitulation, un- 
der the pledge that the lives of the besieged would 
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be spared, and they were to surrender their arms—a 
condition that they failed to fulfil.4 A force under 
Pueblita was despatched to intercept Osollo and Gu- 
tierrez, who had attempted to relieve Puebla by oc- 
cupying Tlascala. Public opinion, and not a few mem- 
bers of the congress, disapproved of the capitulation, 
and so did the president, on the ground that the 
leaders who had caused so much bloodshed being left 
with life, it was reasonable to expect there would 
soon be another attempt at revolution. Peremptory 
orders were given for the prisoners to give up their 
arms, or they would be dealt with as conspirators. 
Orihuela was taken at Atlangatepee and shot in 
Huamantla. Other rebel forces were dispersed by 
Moreno’s energetic action. But others continued 
their depredations in several parts. In fact, there 
was hardly a state in which the rebels had not ma- 
rauding bands. Comonfort succeeded, however, with 
the aid of public opinion, in subduing the spirit of 
rebellion for the moment at least.4 

He banished several persons, one of whom was 
General Pacheco, for plowing another sedition in the 
capital, and enacted on December Gth a law for the pun- 
ishment of crimes against the nation, public order, and 
peace.” 

"La Nacion, Nov. 3-29, Dec. 4-17, 1856; El Estandarte Nac, 18956, 
Nov. 16-30, Dec. 3-28; 1857, Jan. 4-26; Bandera de Ayutla, Nov. 29, Dee. 
20, 29, 1856; Jan. 3, 1857; Diario de Arisux, Noy. 10-29, Dec. 3-30, lsou; 
Jan. 17, 1857; Zarco, Hist, Cony. Constituy., ii, G33AO; Méx., Legisl, Mej., 
1856, July-Dee., 283-5; Puebla, Parte Gen, iv. 1. During the dewdlly strife, 
the bishops said nothing te the priests who were fighting in Puchla against 
the government. Before that they had raised their voices for the fueros anid 
against the ley Lerdy, When their party succambed, upon being urged by 
the government, they began making protestations of respect for law aud order. 
Rivera, Gob, de Mex., ii. 509, 

8 Méec., Legit. Mej., 1856, Iuly-Dee., 189-94. An arrangement initiated 
by Vidaurri was concluded November Sth, at the Cuesta de los Muertos, be- 
tween him and Vicente Rosas Landa, commander of the government forces, 
ander which Vidaurri, his troops, and the state of Nuevo Leon submitted to 
the federal authority, aud the «tates on the northern frontier saw peace restored 
within their boundaries. Vidaurri surrendered the oftice of governor to the 
senior member of the stute council. Rosas’ course was approved, as appears 
in the correspondence between Comonfort and the minister with him, Diario 
de Arison, Dee. 17, ISG; Archivo Mes, Col. Ley., iit, 117. 

41t gave force to the 3d article of the reyval srpitica of April 17, 1774, 
which placed all subjects on an equal footing im trials for vivlutions of the 
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The reactionists being now defeated, it was generally 
believed that with one more effort commercial activity 
and public confidence would be revived; but it was 
not to be so. Another seditious act occurred at San 
Luis Potosf{; over 1,000 men of Rosas Landa’s bri- 

ades, returning from Nuevo Leon under the lead of 

Tanucl Maria Calvo, revolted on the LOth of Decem- 
ber, taking up the ery of religion and fueros, which com- 
pelled the rest of the force under General Echeagaray 
to leave the city. Rosas Landa was held as a pris- 
oner fora time. This event confirmed the uselessness 
of conciliatory measures in dealing with the foes of re- 
form. For some time past it had been rumored that 
there was in the city of Mexico a directing board,* the 
names of whose members had not been divulged. Sub- 
sequent events proved its existence and activity. The 
troops at San Luis Potosi being destitute of resources, 
the directorio sent Calvo there with money, and he suc- 
ceeded in winning over a portion of the troops to his 
projects, in which he was aided by José M. Alfaro, 
one of the officers who capitulated at Puebla in March, 
and by Juan Othon, a resident of San Luis.* This 
affair coincided with hostile movements in Michoacan, 
Tlascala, and other places; in the southern part of 
the district of Orizaba, a party under Abascal com- 
mitted outrages, using the name of Alvarez.* Some 
of Toméds Mejia’s forces from the sierra committed 


public peace; and to an oll law of Febraary 22, 1832, under which all who 
Pobvelled against the yoverament must forfeit their honors and olfices, and be 
hell responaible, jointly an] severally, with their property for all sums which, 
by themselves or their leaders or orders, were forcibly taken from the federal 
or state covernments, privace persons, or corporations, Archivo Mex., Col. Ley., 
ii. 557-97, 

*# ‘Directorio Conservador Central.’ Rirera, Hist, Jalapa, iv. 721-35, pas- 
sim; Jd., Gob, de Meéz., ii, 510, 

® A departmental junta was appointed, with Juan Ozhon as governor, and 
some thousands of dollars raised, sume accounts having it that they were a 
voluutary gilt. and uthers a forced loan. Dicrio de Ariaos, Dee. 27, 1856; £1 
Lvo Navioanl, Jan. 3, 1957; Dublan aud Lozano, Ley. Mex, vii. 345-6. 

They fell upon the haciendis San Vicente and Chiconenac, and mur- 
dered several Spaniards. The brigands were captured, tried, and executed in 
1353. Escahra y Liana, Mee. Mist. Lescrip., 141-5; Casaco’a, Acuxuioa 
rw pp. i-vi. 1-87; £7 Leo Nac., Aug. 25, 26, Sept. 1, 3, 6, 25, 26, 23, 

O38. 
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acts of hostility in San Juan de los Llanos; the In- 
dians of Chapala revolted by instigation from Guada- 
lajara,” and Qsollo, pursued by Lamberg, went to 
San Luis Potosi to assume command by order of the 
directorio conservador residing in Mexico. The gov- 
ernment despatched 4,000 men under Parrodi, that 
had been organized by the governors of Guanajuato 
and Zacatecas, to bring the insurgents to terms. The 
latter soon found themselves destitute of resources. 
Discontent, and dissensions of which they had not 
been exempt from the start, now became general. 
Several interior towns had been terrorized by them, 
but on learning that the states were raising troops 
in aid of the government, Vidaurri having provided 
1,600 men, besides others furnished by Zacatecas 
and Aguascalientes,* they hastened their own ruin. 
One of their chiefs seized $240,000 deposited in the 
British consul’s house, and in doing so broke open 
the door, over which was the British coat of arms.” 
The rebel leaders finally concluded that San Luis 
could not be successfully defended, which led to its 
abandonment, most of their forces going toward San 
Pedro Toliman, and after evacuating Cadcreita, tak- 
ing up a position on the impregnable Magdalena, a hill 
at the entrance of the sierra, where Parrodi laid siege 
to them. Hunger and thirst forced them to leave 
the stronghold, and retreat on the night of February 
6, 1857, by way of Ajuchitlan and the hacienda Es- 
peranza; but their departure was detected, and they 
were routed in Tunas Blancas, this defeat being soon 
followed by the loss of their artillery, ammunition, 
and a considerable number of prisoners, one of whom 
was ex-Colonel Osollo with a wounded arm.” The 

El Estandarte Nac., Jan. 3, 1857; Eco Nac., Jan, 25, Feb, 8, 1857. Diario 
de Arisos, Jan. 26, Feb. 7, 1857; La Nuvion, Feb. 7, 8, 1897. 

BI standarte Nac., Dee. 31, 1850, Jan. 2, 1857. 

7 4 portion of this money was subsequently recovered, Wanif. del Gob., 
in Archivo Mez., Col. Ley, tii, 11S, 

* Full ollivial accounts in Archivo Mex, Col, Ley., ii, GA6-7, iii, 1-210. 
The city was taken by Vidaurri and (ten, Zuaznaen the bth of February, 


with many prisoners, Gen, José M, Alfaro, and Gov, Uthou being of the 
Hist. Mex., Won. ¥. 49 
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reactionists were thus struck another heavy blow, and 
hopes of peace revived again. The above happy event 
coincided with the adoption of the new constitution, 
asettlement of difficulties with Great Britain, and the 
sending of Lafragua to Spain to arrange, if possible, 
questions pending with that government. 

According to a report laid before the nation by the 
president and his cabinet,*' on the 4th of March, there 
were no considerable hostile bodies in the field.* 
But Comonfort’s government was not to have peace. 
It was a peculiar feature of it to have new difficulties 
arise as soon as former ones that beset it had been 
overcome. Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, minister of the 
treasury and of relations, had resigned his offices in 
January,® which gave rise to strange rumors. There 
were popular demonstrations, and a change in the 
policy of the government was foretold, grounded on 
the supposition that inasmuch as Lerdo had been the 
author of certain reforms, his separation from the 
eines would be the forerunner of retrocession. 

ndeed, there was a general apprehension that Comon- 
fort intended a coup d'état. The Estandarte Nacional, 
official journal, and the officious organs denied it; 
but the conservative press called it a good idea, and 
abused the congress with such bitterness that the 
government suspended the journal Las Novedades. 

Comonfort issued a pardon to all partisans of the 
reaction soliciting it, with the exception of such as 
were taken with arms in their hands. The last at- 
tempt at San Luis ought to have taught him the folly 


number. El Estandarte Nar., Jan. 6 to March 28, 1857; El Eco Nac., Feb. 
14, 1857; Diario de Avisos, March 7, 1857; Buenrostro, Hist, Prim. Cony. 
Conatif., 100, 

*' tzequicl Montes, minister of foreign relations; Ignacio de la Llave, of 
government; José M. Iylesiaa, of justice, ecclesiastical affairs, and public in- 
struction; Manuel Siliceo, of fomento, colonization, industry, and trade; Juan 
Soto, of war and the navy; Juan Antonio de la Fuente, of the treasury and 
publiceredit. Comonsort Manif. del. (iob,, 207-8. 

34 ‘Tampico, where disturbances had occurred since Oct., on the war schooner 
ira and on shore, submitted to Moreno on the 19th of Feb, Ef Grijalva, 
March 11, 1857. 

% La Cruz, iv. 91; Diario de Avisos, Jan. 8, 15, 18, 1857. 
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of exercising clemency toward men who merely wanted 
a chance to compass his destruction. And yet he 
actually pardoned many of the government’s worst 
enemies; one of them was Osollo, at the request of 
Parrodi. 

Comonfort had to overcome by his own authority 
all difficulties of a governmental nature that might 
present themselves till the new constitution went into 
operation, and a constitutional régime was installed. 
Some had wanted the new code to be enforced at once; 
others wished the dictatorship continued till after the 
elections; and there were not wanting those who sug- 
gested the organization of a provisional government. 
Congress, however, resolved that the plan of Ayutla, 
and the government it created with Comonfort at its 
head, should prevail until a president and congress 
were constitutionally chosen. The enemies of the 
executive, on assertions and comments of the press in 
the United States, accused him of having solicited an 
alliance with that nation, which virtually would be a 
protectorate over Mexico. The liberal press with in- 
dignation rejected the reports, which, though purely 
sensational, served to give weight to the slanderous 
charges of the reaction. It is true that a treaty was 
concluded with the American minister for pecuniary 
assistance, to be repaid, which treaty was not ratified 
by the senate of the United States, and therefore was 
void. 

The scarcity of resources, an old affliction, was one 
of the most serious troubles the government contended 
with; for it had to pay the sums agreed upon in the 
English convention, and with a much diminished rev- 
enue to meet the obligations contracted both by the 
former administration and by the revolution of Ayutla. 
Added to all that were the complaints heard on all 


™ At the petition of a number of citizens, he ordered on the 19th of Feb, 
the criminal proceedings against the imprisoned Franciscans to bediscontinued, 
and permitted them to recstablish their convent in @ part of their old build- 
ing. Dublan and Lozano, Leg. Mez., viii. 419-20, 
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sides of the depredations caused by marauding bands,* 
and the impending invasion of Mexican territory by 
filibustering forces organized in California. 

The constituent congress closed its session on the 
17th of February,” without enacting organic laws 
for the development of the constitution, and the peo- 
ple for a time feared there might be trouble when 
they saw day after day pass without the new funda- 
mental law being published. However, as it did not 
imply restriction upon religious opinions, society placed 
itself on the side of the government; and thus was 
the formidable opposition on the ground of religion 
and fueros disarmed. The reverses suffered by the 
reaction had proceeded from moral rather than mate- 
rial force; for the people well understood that the plan 
of Ayutla conveyed positive benefits, equality before 
the law, and social reform. The partisans of reaction 
had now nothing to hope for, except from dissensions 
that might break out in the liberal party at the prom- 
ulgation of the constitution. The outlook was fa- 
vorable to future peace and order, and therefore the 
government felt enabled to carry out the programme 
outlined by President Comonfort in his last address 
to the national deputies. He took advantage of this 
lull to promulgate several important laws, some of 
which affected the clergy, such as that establishing 
the registro del estado civil, and that for the estab- 
lishment and use of cemeteries.” These two laws, 

S\Specially in Jalisco, where the Indians plundered several haciendas in 
the direction of Chapala, and murdered the chief anthority vf Zacouleo. For 
this cvason Parrodi had to resume command in Jalisco. Hivera, Hist. Jalupa, 
iv. 750, 

*4(omonfort, in bidding it farewell, said that the task imposed on him, 
namely, ‘la preparacion del campo en que la semilla constitucional ha de 
fructilicar,’ was an arduous one; but he trusted the people wonld aid him to 
preptre the field, He promised to do all in his power to maintain friendly 
relations with foreign nations; to enforce a proper administration of justice; 
tu establish a good financial system; to look after the nation’s security and 
independence; and to promote everything conducive to her prosperity. 
archiro Mex., Cal. Ley., iii. 67 72; La Nacion, Feb. 18, 1857. 

7 Lafragna is said to have been the framer of both huvs. The former re- 
quired all inhabitants of the republic, except the members of foreizn lezationa 


aud minors, to be inseribed in the register, Without it they could perform 
uo civil act, aud infractors of the law were also subject to a tine of from one 
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and that of the 17th of March designating the public 
functionaries who were required to take the oath to 
support the national constitution, greatly irritated the 
clergy and their partisans. Their objection to the 
constitution and the law was not so much for what 
they said as for what they did not say. The funda- 
mental code had failed to establish the catholic relig- 
ion as that of the state; in fact, religion had been 
left out of the instrument; the law of the 17th of 
March made no mention of the ecclesiastics, and they 
refused to recognize the constitution.* 

The very existence of the organic law had been 
endangered by the hostile attitude of Blancarte, who 
refused obedience to the government at Zapopan in 
Jalisco, and was joined by many; but soon after, Par- 
rodi brought him to terms, and he submitted. This 
was Comonfort’s third triumph. 

The conservatives called, like the rest of their 
fellow-citizens, to take part in the elections kept 
themselves away from the polls, several of them say- 
ing that they would not mix with the rabble, nor en- 
gage in electioneering trickery, but preferred to act 
without the pale of the law. The progressionists re- 
solved to choose no man without knowing what were 
his political views; but this not being a custom in 
Mexico, they had to fall back on the candidate’s 
political record. The liberal press maintained that 
the philosophical revolution recently carried through 
was a precursor of peace and good-will, that party 
hatred and persecution should disappear, and only 


to fifteen dollars. The acts declared to be of the civil status were birth, 
marriage, adoption or arroyation, priesthood, and the profession of a religious 
vow, whether provisional or perpetual, and death, The record of every act 
of life, and with it legitimacy of marriage and birth and succession to prop- 
erty, was formerly in charge of the church; the registration of deaths and 
burials and the control of cemeteries, which by the oll laws belonged to the 
church, were now placed in the hands of the civil authority in each district 
and town. It is thus seen that the clergy were shorn of an immense power, 
Archivo Mex., Col. Ley., ii. GI2-739. 

* The law declared that otlicials refusing to subscribe to the oath would 
forfeit their positions under the government. Jd., iii. 208-71. 
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the most patriotic, virtuous, and intelligent citizens 
should be chosen. 

The public recognition of the new constitution was 
the touchstone for scandal; and as the days appointed 
for taking the oath happened to be in lent, many 
preachers assailed it from the pulpit, and its enemies 
in general made of the oath an occasion for secret 
meetings, at which the government was called a 
tyrant that wanted to domineer over consciences, 
when the constitution said not a word about them; 
the liberals were branded as atheists because that 
instrument established no state religion.” 

Many public officials from conscientious scruples 
refused to take the oath, and were accordingly dis- 
missed. The archbishop, in a circular to his parish 
priests, declared the oath illicit, which filled with 
consternation numberless families whose heade and 
supporters had been in the necessity of submitting 
to the law, or losing their only means of livelihood.” 
The priests demanded of those who had taken the 
oath to make a public retraction. This only lessened 
the influence of the clergy, and made many turn 
lukewarm in religious matters, seeing much that was 
worldly in the conduct of their bishops. 

Among the most remarkable documents that em- 
anated from the church was a pastoral of the bishop 
of Guadalajara, pointing out the articles which were 
deemed objectionable in the constitution, namely, the 
3d, 5th, 6th, 7th, 13th, 27th, and 123d, in all of 
which the power of the church was more or less cur- 
tailed, but they contained nothing against christian- 
ity, or Roman catholic dogmas. The pope had also 
condemned the action of the Mexican government 
as oppressive to the church, and refused to treat 
ttmgtcoldceslivner ios 

In some parts the clergy had solemnized the promulgation of the con- 
stitution with a te deum; in others, where they closed the churches, the people 
opened them, making violent demonstrations against the priests, who on 


their part, spoke of their consciences being oppressed, and God's temples be- 
ing pA he 


CHURCH AND STATE. ji 


with Montes, the envoy sent with overtures.“ The 
conservative journals paraded in their columns a num- 
ber of retractions, boasting of their triumph. Co- 
monfort, in order to avoid disputes with the clergy 
during the lenten season, went to reside temporarily 
at Tacubaya, where he had a garrison of 2,000 men 
under Zuloaga; but this did not avert the conflict that 
occurred in the holy-week between the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities of the capital. The latter refused 
admittance on holy Thursday, April 9th, to the gov- 
ernor and other officials into the cathedral, on the 
ground of their being excommunicated for having 
sworn to support the constitution.“ These difficulties 
did not, however, prevent the execution of the presi- 
dent’s decree; the constitution was gradually recog- 
nized throughout the republic, even by some eccle- 
siastics. Zealous catholics much desired to have 
their religion declared the religion of the state, to the 
exclusion of all other creeds. Petitions then came 
from all parts, asking the president to have the pow- 
ers conferred by article 123 of the constitution® used 
as the basis for the furtherance of their wishes. 

The elections fully occupied the leaders of the lib- 
eral party, each we Fa prominent position for him- 
self. A central electoral committee or club had been 
installed in Mexico, whose members demanded of Co- 


*! He was received by Cardinal Antonelli, but not in his official capacity, 
the pope refusing him recognition till the property of the church should be 
ee and the hostile laws enacted were repealed. La Cruz, v. 447-8, 
671-2. 

*? There was a riot in consequence, and finally the government had to pro- 
tect the lives of the canons, Some of the leaders were punished, The areli- 
bishop was imprisoned in his palace for a few days, several canons were 
arrested in the ayuntamicnto's hall; others hid themselves, A number of 
rioters were putin jail, It will be well to observe that in no other part of 
the republic was a similar insult offered the government. Archivo Mex., Col. 
Ley., iii, 484-95; Et Estandarte Nac,, Apr. 11, 13, 1857; La Cruz, iv, 581- 
95; La Nacion, Apr. 11, 14, 1857; Diario de Arisos, Apr. 11, 13, 15, 1857; 
El Eco Nac., Apr. 12, 14, 15, 1857; £l Proyreso, May 16, 1857, 

®The federal authorities exclusively had such power of intervention as 
might be designated by the laws in matters of religious cult and external dis- 
cipline. This had been misinterpreted as undue interference in matters of 
conscience; but it really signiticd such laws as might be enacted for the pro- 
tection of the political institutions and peace of the country. 
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monfort a declaration of principles before giving him 
their support for the chief magistracy; but as he de- 
clined to give such a statement, alleging that he had 
no aspiration for that office, they took up Miguel 
Lerdo de Tejada for president of the republic, and 
Benito Juarez for president of the supreme court, 
both of whom also refused to issue the manifesto re- 
quired. The committee then split. Lerdo’s organ 
in the press, and his most strenuous supporter, the 
Clamor Progresista, lowered his prestige by declaring, 
to catch wavering votes, that a man may change his 
political opinions as circumstances demand.“ The 
consequence was, that the whole liberal press threw 
the weight of its influence in favor of Comonfort. 
The institutions of the country were yet in jeopardy, 
not merely from the boiling of the political caldron, as 
seen in the attacks of a hostile press and pulpit, but 
also from the armed bands, and the repeated attempts 
at revolt in different quarters. Mejia and his followers 
refused to submit, unless on terms inadmissible by the 
overnment. There was an outbreak in Aguasca- 
ientes, and Puebla showed signs of insurrection. A 
plot was discovered in Tacubaya, in which several 
ofticers of the garrison were concerned, said to be for 
murdering the president; similar discoverics were 
made in Mexico and other places. A serious Indian 
revolt occurred in Guerrero.® 
One of the great obstacles to a proper administration 
of affairs was the want of a compact and firm ministry, 
and the situation was rendered more precarious by 


“' Miéntras mas apto es un hombre para los negocios publicoa, mayores 
han sido los cambios 4 que ha sujetado su opinion, segun las sabias inspira- 
ciones de la experiencia y de las cireumstancias.’ Quoted in Rivera, Gob. de 
Meéx,, ii. 519. In June, Lerdo and Melchor Ocampo, who had also been a 
presidential candidate, withdrew their names, Jd., Jist. Jalapa, iv. 782, 

®Chilapa, garrisoned by about 200 men, was besieged May 4th by 3,000 
Indiaus, under Juan Autovio and Padre Juarez. The troops, after exhaust- 
ing thcie ammunition, attempted a sally, and were cut to pieces, more than 
half perishing, and only a few escaping. The inhabitants, who were hostile 
to the constitution, in the purauit aided the assailants in committing many 
crimes. General Juan Alvarez went there to dislodge them, Rivera, Hist, 
Julapa, iv. 775. 
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several arbitrary acts of the government. A sudden 
ministerial crisis brought to the head of the cabinet 
Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, as minister of relations, 
and to the portfolios of justice and government, re- 
spectively, Antonio Garcia and Marcelino Castaiieda. 
The political character of the new ministry was 
moderate, leaning to conservatism, whereas the preced- 
ing one inclined to radical liberalism.“ The crisis was 
attributed to some project in connection with tobacco, 
but the trouble really lay in Comonfort’s vacillating 
course, in his lack of fixed principles, which led him 
to recede from his past progressive course ;* for which 
reason Castafieda remained but a short time in the 
cabinet, being succeeded by Jesus Teran, an able, 
upright, and progressive statesman. 

At this juncture the press began to discuss whether 
it would not be best to continue the dictatorial régime, 
and postpone the operation of the constitution. This 
suggestion was made in the midst of the elections, and 
weakened the progresistas. Comonfort vacillated be- 
tween that party and the moderado, which was his 
own; the latter was not in condition to assume a 
leading role, owing to lack of organization and able 
leaders, and Comonfort still clung to the idea of form- 
ing the liberal union ae! with men professing merely 
republican principles. His course was suicidal, for re- 
form principles had been the very life of his adminis- 
tration. He seemed to despair of being able to bear the 
reforms toa haven of safety, and this aroused suspicion 
and distrust of his intention. However, he tried to 

“Twenty men accused of plotting in Mexico were, withont trial, put to work 
in chains on the public streets by Goy. Baz. This proceeding, if mot ordered, 
waa at least tolerated by Comonfort, and brought him much animadversiun. 
A fine was inflicted on an editor for utterances offensive to the liberal side. 
A heavy tax, payable only once, was also levied, by decree of May 2th. 
Archivo Mes., Col, Ley., iti, 624-32; Portil/a, Mejico en 1856-7, 245-2. 

“ The change took place June Sth, Siliceo being the only member left of 
Comonfort’s original cabinet, Archive Mex, Col. Tem, G10; Bt Bro Nac, 
June 6, July 7, 1857. Lerdo was a lawyer and president of a colleve; a new 
man in government affairs, though presumed to be possessed of sutlicient abil- 
ity for the post. 


# N. Am. Review, ciii. 108-9; Rivera, List, Julupa, iv. 780-1; Id., God, 
de Méz., ii. 520. 
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‘ 


prepare the advent of the constitution so far as the 
political division of the country was concerned.® 


He raised Tlascala and Colima to the rank of states, pursuant to the 
new constitution, The same law in its 47th article decl. that Coahuila 
and Nuevo Leon should be one state; and in its 48th that the states of Guana- 
co Jalisco, Michoacan, Oajaca, San Luis Potosi, Tabasco, Vera Cruz, 

Yucatan, and Zacatecas should recover the extent of territory they had pre- 
vious to Dec. 31, 1852; and thereby the sayerets territorial status of Isla del 
Carmen, Tehuantepec, and Sierra Gorda becaine suppressed. Archivo Mezx., 
Col. Ley., iii. 632-5; Diario de Avisos, June 23, 1857; El Tiempo, Aug. 1, 1852. 
An unsuccessful effort was made in 1856 for the erection of a new state, to be 
named Iturbide, with the five districts of Tuxpam, Tampico de Vera Cruz, 
Tancavhuitz, Huejutla, and the south of Tamaulipas. Soto, M. F., El Nuevo 
Estado, 3-117; Bl Lstandarte Nac., Dec, 29, 1856; La Nacion, Oct. 18, 1856. 
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DOWNFALL OF LIBERAL INSTITUTIONS. 
1857-1858. 


Corservative INTRicvES—TALK oF a Coup p'EratT—Spanisn ComPuica- 
tions—Comonrort’s VaciLLatina Course—Hostitity or THE CLERGY 
Coytixces—Conoress InsraLtep—Comonrort Avows LipeRaLism— 
His Exection as ConstitoTionaL PREsipeNt—Promises MaDE AND 
VrIoLaTED—PLAN oF Tacusaya—Comonrort Becomes its CHIzF— 
Action or Coxoress—ARREST OF JUAREZ AND OTHERS—REACTIONISTS 
Vicrortovs—Comonrort's Overtuzrow—Civit Wark 1x Fort Brast— 
Zcioaga, Reactionary PReEsSIDENT—JUAREZ, CONSTITUTIONAL PrEsI- 
pent—His Narrow Escare From Carrore—He Estasiisnxs Hs 
GoveRNMENT IN VERA CROZ. 


Tue conservative party, awake to seize every op- 
portunity afforded it by the disturbed condition of the 
country, boldly came to the front, now that the men 
of well-known political views had been superseded by 
others, who were new in government aflairs, or who 
favored a policy of inaction or compromise. The 
president was urged by the conservatives to solve 
pending issues by a coup d'état. While pretending 
to recognize the sovereignty of the people, they claimed 
that a majority of the nation was displeased with the 
new constitution, and wanted him to ignore it, and 
continue the dictatorship. The bickcrings of the lib- 
eral press widened the gap in the liberal ranks. The 
president asked the official journals not to say any- 
thing on behalf of his candidacy, but that did not pre- 
vent the triumph of the moderate party.’ 

? Accomplished by soldiers with their officers at their head capturing the 


polls, Rivera, Gob. de Meéz., ii. 521. wes 
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Le Trait PUnion, a French journal of Mexico, ad- 
vocated the dictatorship, and its remarks were copied 
into the official journal without disapprobation. And 
yet it is hardly credible that the president could 
have fostered such a scheme, knowing that he could 
rely only on the limited number of men that live by 
politics to support it. He was a man who calculated 
well his chances before taking any important step. 
The majority of the liberals, therefore, treated the 
coup d'état scheme as newspaper clap-trap. Comon- 
fort over his own signature disclaimed such an inten- 
tion. Then the progresistas made him their standard- 
bearer. The political outlook was gloomy, however. 
Seditions broke out in quick succession everywhere 
on the promulgation of the new constitution.? It must 
be said, nevertheless, that the enemies of the govern- 
ment were not permitted to have their own way alto- 
gether. The seditious bands, and some parties of high- 
waymen, were pursued and defeated ; many conspirators 
were severely dealt with. Governor Juarez in Oajaca 
expelled all priests who refused christian sepulture to 
the supporters of the constitution and the reform laws. 
In Aguascalientes the governor, Lopez de Nava, de- 
prived of political rights every man who failed to 
take the required oath. In Puebla, Governor Ala- 
triste ordered public prayers to God to vouchsafe 
wisdom and success to the constitutional authorities.* 

Just at this time the country’s troubles were com- 
plicated by the unfriendly state of the relations with 
Spain, whose government had refused to receive La- 

?The Spaniard Cobos invited good catholics to defend their tenets by 
force of arms, Most unfriendly relations existed between the bishops and 
yovernors, as evidenced in their correspondence. Mejia, hard pressed by Rusus 
sett submitted; but his capitulation was really a victory, for Lanta, deem- 
ing it the best course to pursue, recoynized military rank in the rebels. The 
president having disapproved the arrangement, Mejia went back to his lair. 
Rosa Landa, Manif., 1-G4; £1 Estandarte Nac., June 17, 1857; Buenrostro, 
dist, Prim, Cong, Conat., 103-4. 

* Details of occurrences may be found in the following authorities: Rirera, 
Goh. de Mex, ii, 521-3; Meéc., Mem. Guerra, 1857, 36-8; Buenrostro, Hist. 
Prim, Cony. Const., 105, 109; El E-tandarte Nac., May 14 to July 5, 1857, 


passim; 2! Evv Nav, May 1 to Inly 0, 1857, passim; Diario de Arisos, May 
9 to July 13, 1897; La action, May 12-30, 1807, passim. 
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fragua, the accredited Mexican plenipotentiary, and 
exhibited a disposition to intervene with other Euro- 
pean powers in the affairs of Mexico. Hence the idea 
that a war was imminent, and the general alacrity to 
be enrolled in the national guard.‘ The conservatives 
did not fail to make political capital out of this state 
of affairs, tendering their services, in the event of war, 
as citizens and soldiers, 

The treasury was exhausted, and pecuniary means 
being required to keep troops in the field, the presi- 
dent resolved to take them where he could find them. 
This declaration appeared in the semi-official organ 
El Estandarte Nacional, causing a great sensation, 
as it was construed to mean the seizure of mortmain 
property, or the adoption of some other extraordinary 
scheme. The military, and a part of the press, as- 
sumed then a threatening attitude, which angered 
Comonfort, and drew from him severe measures. In 
August he transferred his residence to Tacubaya, and 
rumors began at once to circulate of his intention to 
oe ee the bases orgdnicas, or something of the 
<ind, with himself at the head of affairs. The names 
of men well known for their dislike of the late reforms 
were mentioned as alrcady chosen for the highest 
places in the forthcoming régime. The conservative 
press kept up the agitation of a coup d’état, and a 
portion of the liberal journals counselled illegal and 
revolutionary acts, and that the first constitutional 
congress should assume the role of reformer and 
amend the code of 1857. Meanwhile, the dictatorial 
powers of the executive should continue, and the 
state governments be restricted in theirs. The reac- 
cionarios, encouraged at the aspect of affairs, left their 
hiding-places and appeared at armed mectings. Many 
liberals then adduced this as the strongest evidence 
that a dictatorship was indispensable, masmuch as 


* Archiro Mer., Col. Ley., iii. 693-6. 

®The military were bluntly reminded of an army circular of 1851, prohib- 
iting their strictures on the government, and several newspapers were sup- 
pressel. Archivo Mex., Col. Lry., iii, GU3-702; Riera, Gob. de Mex, ii, 523. 
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Comonfort could not possibly save the government 
and overcome its many foes, with a constitution 
trammelling his every action, when he should be all- 
powerful to crush opposition. Riots continued in 
various parts, and were daily becoming more diffi- 
cult to quell. In several cases there had been much 
bloodshed.° 

A had feature in the political struggle was the open 
declaration of the government organs that the new 
constitution could not go into operation till reglamen- 
tary laws were issued. This increased the ill-feeling 
between the civil and religious authorities. 

With the expectation of a forthcoming coup d'état, 
the conservatives became more audacious; the churches 
were closed in some towns, and the state governors 
played the despot in many instances, The prelates, 
firm in their purpose to resist the government, re- 
fused the sacraments to those who would not take 
back their oath to support the constitution,’ while 
the government, equally firm, demanded the oath from 
every functionary or official, from the highest to the 
lowest, without mental reservation, under the penalty 
of dismissal and forfeiture of political rights. From 
the time that the question of a coup d’état was brought 
out upon the arena, some advocated that it should 
prevent the meeting of congress by contriving to declare 
null two thirds of the credentials of members elect, 


‘Among the worst cases was that of Colima, Aug. 26th, when the coman- 
dante general was killed, and his remains, as £1 Pats of ie oe recorded 
it, treated most brutally by the parish priest. Aivera, /1iat. Jalapa, iv, 805. 
In Puebla, Tlascala, Tamaulipas, San Luis Potos{, Zacatecas, and even at the 
capital itself, there were several disturbances. In Yucatan the reactionary 
element gained strength in Campeche. Not even Chiapas escaped the gencral 
conilagration. The tiger of Alica, Lozada of Tepic, routed all government 
forces seut after him and committed horrible cruelties. Hydra-headed revo- 
lution showed itself everywhere, and though in most encounters the govern- 
ment forces won victories, yet they were not decisive enough to insure perma- 
nent Ei Estandarte Nac., July 1] to Sept. 22, 1857; El Eco Nac., 
Aug. 8 to Oct. 31, 1857; Diario de Avisos, July 8 to Oct. 29, 1857; El Tiempo, 
Aug. 3 to Nov. 2, 1857; La Cruz, v. 622; El Progreso, July 18, 1857; Buen- 
rostro, fist, Prim, Cong. Const., 97, 101-2, 109-10; Suarez, informe, 26-8. - 

* Bishop Verea and the canons of Nuevo Leon were arrested, and the 
former was banished from his diocese, £l Estandarte Nac., Sept. 26, 1857; 
Diario de Avisos, Sept. 25, 1857. 
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on the ground that they were not in accordance with 
the convocation decree. It is a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance that the government had looked with in- 
difference upon the elections of members to the con- 
gress, and the result was that a majority of them 
proved to be men opposed to Comonfort’s policy; 
hence, on arriving at the capital and being consulted 
on the coup d'état, they indignantly rejected the 
idea. The cabinet on the 15th of September re- 
signed in a body, and the president being unable to 
replace them at once with men of his own choice, 
had to leave matters for a time in charge of the 
oficiales mayores, or chief clerks, there chin no 
under-secretaries.* Congress not having been in- 
stalled before the 16th of September, and Comonfort’s 
dictatorship being at an end on that date,’ the coun- 
try was left in an alarming condition, rendered still 
more so by the absence of a responsible ministry at a 
time when insurrection prevailed everywhere. The 
excitement in the capital was so great that the busi- 
ness houses were closed, and troops patrolled the 
streets.” 

At last congress was installed on the 8th of Octo- 
ber," when the customary ceremonials took place. 
In his speech at the installation Comonfort, in speak- 
ing of what he had done to secure the triumph of the 
laws and liberal institutions over antiquated errors 
and bastard interests, and of his determination to 
crush the revolution, hinted at the necessity of the 
government being clothed with ample powers.” At 
subsequent conferences held at the palace the need of 

* Archivo Mex., Col. Ley., iii, 955-6. 

*The constitution should have gone into operation that day; but Comon- 
fort issued decrees on that date under his powers from the plan de Ayutla, 
From the day congress opened, he acted miler this fundamental law. Archico 
Aex., Col, Ley., iti, 954-5; Buenrostro? Hist, Seg. Cong, Const., i. 56. 

10Some deputies were maturing a plan to overthrow Comonfort, and put 
Juarez in his place. Rivera, Gob. de Méz., ii, 525. 

1 Dublan aud Lozano, Leg. Mex., viii. 637. 

'2* No duda vencerla, como hasta ahora, si conserva su accion tan espedita 


y enérgica, n la importancia de los casos lo requiera,’ Archivo Mex., Col, 
Ley bi 058-60, 970-1 ; 
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such powers, in matters of war and treasury, was dis- 
cussed, and Comonfort was advised to appoint min- 
isters before formally bringing the subject before 
congress. He did not heed the advice. José M. 
Cortés y Esparza, as acting minister of gobernacion, 
applied for unlimited authority, and encountered the 
greatest opposition, many of the deputies not deeming 
that the situation actually required it. Comonfort 
then resolved to assume it, and indeed he needed full 
powers, for the reaction, though constantly receiving 
heavy blows, was not crushed. It kept consciences 
troubled, recruited proselytes, and without scruples 
as to means, maintained alive the fire of sedition. 
Congress refused to allow the president to move out- 
side the law, and yet granted the governors extraor- 
dinary powers. Comonfort still acted prudently, ap- 
pointing a cabinet,” who had some conferences with 
committees of the congress, and the difficulties were 
done away with, though charges had been already 
preferred against the president. The report on ample 
powers was much discussed, however, and greatly op- 

sed as unnecessary; but certain acts of the reaction- 
ists made their necessity clear enough. Congress, 
however, refused to grant all that was asked for, and 
on the 3d of November suspended only certain clauses 
of the constitution till the 30th of April, 1858." 


19 Minister of relations and chief of the cabinet, Juan A, de la Fuente; of 
justice, ecclesiastical atfairs, and public instruction, Manuel Ruiz; of the treas- 
uryan) public credit, Manuel Payno; of war, José Garcia Conde; of fomento, 
Bernardo Flores; and of gubernacion, Benito Juarez. The last named took 
possession on the sd of Nov.; the others had done sv on the 20th of Oct. Meéz., 
Mem, Hacienda, 1870, 1053-4, 

"The constitutional articles suspended were nine: namely, freedom of 
speech, of the press, of assembling, and of bearing arms; respect of domi- 
cile; the term of detentions; guarantees in criminal Proceedinys; applica- 
tion of penalties by civil authority, ant use of property, ete. The govern- 
ment was also empowered to borrow six million dollars on as easy terins as 
possible. Archivo Mex., Col. Ley., iii, LOUS-13; Jinenrostro, Hist. Prim. Cons. 
Const, HO, 163-70, 175-87; Lublanmand Lozane, Leg. Mez., viii, 644-9. 
Minister Juarez in a circular stated that it was not the government's inten- 
tiun to suspend these guarantees in all the states at once; and that it would 
use the extraordimary powers only when indispensable. In fact, we are as- 
sured that at the public disenssion in congress it had been said that they were 
allowed ‘por solo la confianza que inspiraba la presencia de Juarez en el gabi- 
nete.’ Juarez, Bioy. del Crad., 20. 
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While the government was engaged in fighting the 
rebels, congress counted the votes. for president, re- 
spectively, “of the republic and of the supreme court. 
Comonfort had an absolute majority of 8,000. Juarez 
and Lacunza being the two candidates with the highest 
number of votes for the other position, though neither 
of them had a constitutional majority, it devolved on 
congress to choose between them, and Juarez was 
elected. 

Peace was not restored, and the army had to he 
kept on a war footing.” As late asthe 11th of Novem- 
ber a conspiracy was detected in Puebla, said to have 
been concocted in the sagrario of the cathedral. The 
legislature had a sitting at eleven o’clock at night, 
and the next day a number of reactionists were shot. 
The report having circulated that Miramon was in 
the town, Governor Alatriste’s alarm was still further 
increased. The governor published a manifesto stat- 
ing that documents had been scized establishing the 
fact that the conspirators intended to assassinate the 
rulers. The reactionists of course declared the exe- 
cutions to have been political murders.'"® 

In the midst of the turmoil Comonfort assumed 
the position of constitutional president for four years, 
from and after December 1,1857." In his inaugural 
address he assured the representatives of the people 
that he accepted the responsible position only because 
the nation was laboring under great difficultivs.* He 


% Eight thousand infantry and 800 cavalry, costing two and a half million 
dollars. There were, besides, drawing pay 17 generals of division, 58 of bri- 
gade, and many fichl-offie 8. Thisinvolved anexpeniiture of $350,000, From 
Oct, 4, 1855, to Auy. 21, 1857, had been cominissioned tive generals of division, 
38 of brigade, 110° colone Is, 116 lieut-colonels and majors, making tos euther 
1,741 commissions, exclusive of auniliary forces. To meet this expense, 
and to aid unhappy Yucatan and the tronticr states, forced loamy at ruinous 
rates had to be resorted to, 

6 Riwra, Hist, Julapa, iv. 817-18; Diario de Avisoa, Nov. 12, M4, 20, 
1857. 

1 Buenrostro, Hist, Prim. Cony. Const,, 211; Archivo Mex., Col. Ley., iii. 
998-12, 1022, 

1*He creido que aun dehia hacer nuevos sacrificins en su obsequio, y 
apurar todos los medios posibles para su salvacion.' archivo Mew., Col Lop, 
iui, Y9S-9. 

Hist. Mex., Vou. V. 46 
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asked them to amend the constitution, evidence of 
his good intentions being the loyalty with which he 
had fulfilled the pledges made at Ayutla. He bound 
himself by oath to faithfully discharge the duties of 
president in accordance with the constitution, and 
to advance the welfare of the union. Thereupon he 
received the congratulations of the diplomatic corps 
and of the authorities. Soon after he asked congress 
to allow Juarez, La Fuente, and Cortés Esparza, 
members of the supreme court, to continue at the 
head of their respective departments in the cabinet.” 
Certain conferences held by Comonfort with com- 
missioners from several states had a threatening as- 
pect, and fears were entertained that the clergy would 
et the upper hand, which were all the more excited 
Ey a religious feast in the oratory of the president’s 
palace at Tacubaya on the 13th of December. Con- 
ress became alarmed and held secret meetings.” 
The chief officers of the brigade under Zuloaga had 
been for some time urging Comonfort to strike a 
blow. The state governors had been confidentially 
asked by persons from the capital to effect a political 
change on the ruins of the present system; that is to 
say, the federal congress and the state legislatures 
were to be suppressed, and Comonfort’s dictatorship 
restored. Anastasio Parrodi, governor of Jalisco, de- 
claring that the president wanted no change, urged 
the other governors to uphold the constitutional sys- 
tem. Minister Payno” and General Zuloaga were 
accused of plotting against the constitution, which 
The British minister protested against the election of justices of the 
supreme court, mying that they should all be of the legal profession; the 
government intimated in reply that he had better mind his own business. 
eeu the ath the saline seasion was b; ial decree prorogned for 
thirty working days, Archiro Mex., Col. Ley. ik, 1029. sailing 
*t Baz, Vide de Juarez, 118, says that Payno afterward confessed it. But 
T find that Payno makes a general denial in these words: ‘ni antes, ni entén- 
ces, ni ahora,’ 1860, ‘he tenido relaciones politicas con ninguna persona del 
partido opuesto al gobierno, de que yo formaba parte.’ He did confess to 
the postscript in a letter to (en, Huerta, denying that he entered into any 


conspumcy against the established political orders, Mem., Revol. Dic., 79; 
Payno, Defensa que hace, 4, 
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caused much displeasure in congress, and at first there 
was thought of arresting all parties concerned; but 
finally the president was requested to have Zuloaga 
indicted. As Comonfort’s name was mixed with every- 
thing rumored relating to a change of system, the 
minister of government, Benito Juarez, declared in 
the president's name that all such reports were ground- 
less. And really it was unreasonable even to sup- 
pose that Comonfort, falsifying his past record, should 
take part in any scheme to upset the order of things 
he had worked so hard to establish; that a man of 
his ability, and having at his side men like Juarez, 
Ruiz, rec others, who were a guarantce to the consti- 
tutional party, should exhibit such turpitude, was in- 
conceivable. Moreover, congress had given him proofs 
of benevolence, and it was not credible that he would 
respond to them with ingratitude. But incontro- 
vertible facts came to establish once more that there 
is nothing impossible in polities. The principle ad- 
vanced sume time before by the Clamor Progresistu 
was now given a practical illustration. 

The conspirators having perfected their plans with 
some governors, particularly with him of Vera Cruz, 
a political movement was effected in the early morn- 
ing of December 17th, at Tacubaya, to set aside the 
national constitution, which was declared to be not in 
accord with the customs and usages of the Mexican 
people; the supreme control of the government with 
ample powers was vested in Ignacio Comonfort, who 
was to convoke, within three months, an extraordi- 
nary congress for framing another constitution to 
conform with the national will, guaranteeing the 
true interests of the people; which constitution, be- 
fore being promulated as the supreme law, was to 
be submitted to the voters for their approval; and 
in the event of its non-acceptance, was to be returned 
to the congress for amendment. The president was 
to rule, with a consultive council, composed of one 
representative from cach state. All authoritics re- 
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fusing to second the plan de Tacubaya, as the new 
arrangement was styled, were to be superseded by 
others disposed to support it.” Juarez, on hearing 
the news, forthwith advised Comonfort not to accept 
the role thus tendered him. He had on the 15th as- 
sured congress that the government. was on the alert.* 
Deputy Baz, on the 16th, had made known to the 
national legislature that it was to be dismissed the 
uext morning, as he had seen the plan at Zuloaga’s 
quarters the previous evening.* On the 17th con- 
gress made a solemn protest against the act of that 
date at Tacubaya,** and decreed Comonfort’s author- 
ity as president at an end, and all his acts, in his new 
role ofr revolutionary leader, as null and void.* 

The day following the pronunciamiento Zuloaga’s 
Lrigade oecupied the capital, where the governor, 
Agustin Aleérreca, and the small garrison accupted 
tie situation without a murmur. ‘The presidents of 
the supreme court, Juarez, and of the congress, Isi- 
doro Olvera, and several deputies, were arrested, and 
congress dissolved. The ayuntamiento of Mexico was 
also deposed. Even now, under circumstances so 
plainly showing his complicity in the outrages just 
committed, Comonfort appeared to hesitate, and it 
was not till the 19th that he officially announced his 
acceptance of the plan of Tacubaya, believing that the 
city of Vera Cruz would sustain him, and after setting 
free the political prisoners, excepting Juarez, he pub- 
lished a manifesto setting forth the causes that had 
prompted his course. After mature reflection, he 
became convinced that, under the circumstances, only 


jy it, BBA: LU Keo Nar, Dec, 19, 1857; Diario de 


4 Arrangoi:, ave 
; Rieeris, Gob, de Mée, ii, 523. 


elrisos, De 3, 

*#*Voluba por ul orden y ly constitucion.’ 

“Tt seems that no heed was puid that day to Baz’ announcement. Baz, 
V feele Jvares, LAS 1. 

*Lesuid that the ‘segundo candillo de Ayutla,’ who had had so much 
{erst put into his hands, and only a few days before had sworn to be the 
ta hful guardian of the country’s institutions, had suddenly turned into a 
‘tevioso vuln Archiro Mer, Col. Leg. iti Wasa 4. 

* That decree was otlicially published, May 13, Istl. Dublan and Lozano, 
Ley. Mea, ix. D7-1S. 
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judicious reforms and a conciliatory policy would meet 
with acceptance from the people. His reasons are 
given in anote below.” Any other course, he feared, 
would give the retrograde clement the control of 
affairs in the new situation; anarchy showed her head 
everywhere; despotism, with its aecessaries, revenge 
and persecution, would be sure to follow, and render 
it impossible for liberty ever to reign in the country. 
His excuses could not, however, wash away the blot 
he threw upon his name and fame by the violation of 
his solemn oath. His conduct at first aroused public 
hatred, which later turned into contempt for his 
character. 

Comonfort labored under the erroneous idea that 
le could bring about the amalgamation of parties bit-: 
terly hating cach other, and constitute a government 
strong cnough to overrule all parties, and be at the 
same time independent of them all. It is not even 
impossible that he believed the reaccionarios woull 
eventually get the oper hand, and consign him to 
the fate that General Guerrero’s eminent services— 
compared with which his own were as nothing—did 
not save that patriot from. Be it as it may, he soon 
saw his error, and the entanglements he had got him- 
self into. Seventy deputies assembled in Querétaro 
and reiterated their protest. Anarchy, now that there 
was no recognized supreme law, reigned in Mexico, 
and a three years’ terrible struggle began. The plan 
of Tacubaya was accepted in several towns, and re- 
jected with indignation in others.* Comonfort, hard 

Till the 17th he could not, he said, break his pledge to follow the con- 
stitution in every act; butafter Zuloaga and his brigade sct aside the code, 
which he was powerless to prevent, hia position chaused. In upsetting the 
cole they effected a revolution, which seemed to have been prompted by 
the force of cireamstances; aud in tendering him the chief place they sowed 


that their movement was not hostile to liberty, for they well kuew him 
to bo no compromiser with rvetrogression, Ilo aveepted the oflica under 
the solemn promise and coulition, sine qua nom, that ‘ningun paride do- 
minaria en Ja situacion nueva, y que el gobicrno no hubia de abamlomar cl 
amino de tna prudente reform, ni el pensamiento eonciliador que le habia 
ainlo hasta entonces.’ Laz, Vidade Juarez, 125; Porti la, Mej. en Loou-7, 
55-800, 

"The states of Mexico, Tlascala, Vera Cruz, Tamaulipas, and parts of 
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pressed on one side by constitutionalist forces, on the 
other by conservatives, and at the same time by the 
coalition of states in the interior,” without having a 

arty of his own, was really in a quandary. It has 
a both asserted and denied that he was at one time 
on the point of joining the reaccionarios, and becoming 
a tool of the clergy. Judging by his conduct, the 
conclusion must be that he never abandoned the plan 
laid out in his manifesto. As soon as the so-called 
council of state was installed, the 25th of December, 
he discovered that the color of the situation was not 

uite so fully defined as the reaccionarios wanted it.” 
Comonfort expected a great deal from what he called 
the assiduity and efficacy of the council; but as it was 
an illegal body, utterly devoid of prestige, and none 
of the partics would accede to his pretensions, it could 
accomplish nothing. His phrases had no significance. 
The states protested against his acts, and continued 
their preparations for a solution of the difficulties by 
the resort to arms. 

Comonfort realized how dangerous his position was 
when Vera Cruz, on which he had confidently relied, 
but which had never been in favor of the reaction, 
forsook him. This was on the 30th of December; 
he then tried to save himself by sending emissaries 


Querétaro and San Luis Potosi were the only ones to second it. Rivera, ist. 
Jalajmn, iv. $33, 830; Diario de Aveos, Dec, 30, 1837, Jan. 1, 2, 7, 1353; £0 
Leo Nac., Dec. 23, 29, 1857; Vos. de son., Feb. 10, 1358; La Razon, Jun. 6, 
1858; La Paz, Jan 5, 1858. 

* Jiliseo, Guanajuato, Querétaro, Aguascalientes, Zacatecas, Michoacun, 
and Colima, They organized numerous iorces to uphold the constitution, and 
General Anastasio Parrodi, their commaniler-in-chief, issued a proclamation 
Ets forth the general plan, Portilla, Mcj. ea 1306-7, 305-6; La Razoa, 

aa. 1, 18538. 

3°Tn his epoech at the opening of that council, he reiterated, though in an 
other form, the statements of his last muanitesto, laying stress on the oft-re- 
peated though absurd and impracticable theory of making of a whole people 
vane family in aspirations, ‘There were, besides, some progresistas in the coun- 
cil who exposed theabsurdity of his plan toamalgamate the parties. Baz, Vida 
de Juarez, 126-7; Rivera, Goh. de Méx., ii. 528; La Paz, Jan. 1, 1858; Diario 
de Avisos, Dee, 26, 1557; La Buzon, Dee. 25, 1857; Et Leo Nac., Dee, 22, 
1357. 

3\ «Estamos perdidos,’ said he, when he saw an official report that Vera Cruz 
had returned to her allegiance, It was indecd acoup de grace. Payno, Mem, 
Revol. Dic., 99; Diario de Avisos, Jan. 6, 1553. 
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to make known to the troops in the interior his repent- 
ance, and willingness to surrender the executive office 
to the president of the supreme court. No man ever 
found himself in exactly such a plight. He thought 
at one time of going into the interior to fight in per- 
son against the reaction; but was deterred by the 
fact, which he was well aware of, that he could not by 
force of arms combat ideas. He did not succced in 
forming a ministry, because no combination was then 
poste The question of releasing Juarez being 

roached, Comonfort assented, but still he was kept 
confined in a room of the palace, it being known that 
the coalition of states had resolved his recognition as 
president of the republic the moment he should pre- 
sent himself at any place within the territory under 
their control. 

The hatred of the liberal party to Comonfort, great 
as it was for what he had Diy was much increased 
when it became known that the archbishop and the 
bishop of Michoacan, approving the plan of Tacubaya, 
removed the bar of excommunication from all who 
should turn to its support. Comonfort could find no 
way to extricate himself, and the council acknowledged 
their inability to better the situation. Some advised 
him to make a frank retraction, and to attempt a com- 
plete change of policy. He still hoped for relief from 
General Zuloaga’s friendship, which scems to have 
been sincere, but it availed nothing. Garcia Conde, 
minister of war, was the only member of his last 
cabinet that continued despatching government affairs; 
his proposals were rejected from the interior. In one 
of them he had asked for a meeting of governors to 
bring about a general reconciliation. The alarm was 
very great. The constitutionalists lost no time. At 
a meeting of officers presided over by Comonfort they 
expressed regret at his not adopting any of the ex- 
tremes; but then, as at all times, he firmly clung to his 
neutrality, refusing to take any course for or against 
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any party.” Finally, on the morning of Monday, 
January 11, 1858, when Comonfort was on the point 
of departing for the interior, the troops quartered in 
Santv Domingo and La Ciudadela revolted, going 
over to the reaccionarios, who had ere this set aside 
the plan of Tacubaya. Comonfort’s spirit was now 
aroused. Declining the proffers of protection to his 
person made by the diplomatic corps, he concentrated 
nearly 5,000 men that he still had in the lower part 
of the palace and other accessible points, showing 
much coolness, and resolved to hold the San Fran- 
cisco, the headquarters of the constitutionalists, with 
whom he had come to an understanding. He thought 
then it would be a lesser evil to go back to the point 
of departure, and surrender the executive authority 
to the person designated by the constitution, as ap- 
pears in the manifesto he published in July 1858, in 
New York.# He accordingly released Juarez,“ who 
forthwith repaired to Guanajuato, and on the 19th of 
January established there his government, which was 





cin assuced of every facility if he would give his preference to the 
conservative party, he refused; he would net become, be said, tae destroyer 
u his former triends; could not bani-h Juarez or Olvera, nor fight against 
Doblide and Parrodi, He would modify all; ‘yo no perseguiré y: 
el brazo me duele de castizar; pero yo no ‘puedo couvertirme en reaccionario,” 
lle was toll to throw liinself into the arms of the IOS, AS the out-and- 
ont liberals were called, and they would forget and forgive; to nationalize 
the property of the cl y, to contine the nuns to fowor houses, do away 
wish the fiiars, banish a few dozen men from the country, and perhaps shoot 
ne munber of others; to follow a straight progressive policy, ell an assem- 
bly to make another constitution, and stop all temporizing with the clercy, 
hich and low. No: he would not send aw: iy the archbishop, who mizht ‘lie 
cuthe journey, and the death would be lad at his door, How leave the 
tusus without their curas? Ilow expect tic soldiers to light with alverity, 
Taio ing that dying they woul not be absolved. and at death would not be 
buried in holy ground? He wanted time to think, and to introduce re‘orms 
thavly, without doing violence to the consciences of the peaceful and timid, 
Such was the dily-dallying ata time when there was not a moment to spare, 
ef kevulteion gue no marcha, nmere,” Peyo, Me m. Revel, Die., 95-7. 
> Nienus muly era volver al puute de partida;’ the plan of Ts ubaya hav- 
Deon destroyed hy its own authors, and the etionary tendencies of the 
ci anutente bei “ing, clear. Comonfort, Poldica, in Portilla, Meéj. en 1850- 
4,19; Mee, Mev. Tilosif, Hist. Polit., in Doe. Mist, 















+ nos 10, 35, 
4 scid to have been under the personal eustody of Manuel Payno, 
t» provect him from possible assassination, Puyo, Mem. Revol. Die, 93, 
luo. 
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at once recognized by a majority of the states, and 
became a centre of union for the liberals. 

But to return to affairs in the city of Mexico. The 
position of La Santisima was intrusted by Comonfort 
to General Trias. The reactionists, on their part, 
were not idle. They were constantly receiving acces- 
sions from Comonfort’s army, so that on the night of 
the 20th his 5,000 men had diminished to scarcely 
500, with which insignificant number it would be folly 
to attempt defence. Comonfort kept up his courage; 
but by the advice of his friends Rangel and Pardo, 
he resolved to leave the capital. In his sad predica- 
ment he uttered not a word against the men who had 
brought him into it. The rcactionary general, Parra, 
allowed him to depart, which he did about eight in 
the morning of January 21, 1858, with his aids and 
some troops, most of whom deserted him a little way 
out.*> He embarked on the steamer Tennessee on the 
7th of February, leaving a manifesto expressing the 
vain hope that the well-intentioned of all parties, dis- 
regarding past avimosities, might succeed in restoring 
peace to the country. 

Comonfort expiated his errors. He went into ban- 
ishment as a last recourse. It was really the best 
thing he could do, even at the time when the best 
services of every liberal were greatly needed. But 
though in exile, he did not remain quict. He always 
manifested the desire to serve his country, and made 
attempts to return and defend liberal principles. At 
last a foreign war afforded Comonfort the opportu- 
nity for an honorable vindication. 


The reactionary leaders, who tor the moment coull 
hardly realize their victory, immediately after Comon- 
fort abandoned the capital, took possession of the 
national palace and archives, amidst the ringing of 
bells and the plaudits of their partisans. Zuloaga, 


3 Col Valero cried out ‘Viva la relivion!’ aud with the jth cavalry and 
Oajaca laucers returned to the city, Purtilt, Mey. en 1850-7, 332-3, 
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whom Comonfort had arrested, and soon after released 
because no complicity in the revolt of January 11th 
appeared against him, now found himself placed by 
circumstances at the head of affairs; and pursuant to 
the reformed plan of Tacubaya, summoned a body of 
representatives, among whom were some bishops and 
other ecclesiastics, to meet on the 22d and choose the 
president of the republic. They met accordingly, 
made José Ignacio Pavon their chairman, and after 
some unnecessary discussion for form’s sake, inas- 
much as two or three military chiefs and the clergy 
had the whole control, Félix Zuloaga was chosen 
president by twenty-six votes, against one east for 
Echeavaray and another for Santa Anna. The oath 
of office prescribed by the committee, containing the 
obligation to support religion and national indepen- 
dence, and to promote union among the Mexicans, and 
the general welfare, was administered to Zuloaga a 
little after midnight on the 23d. 

Zuloaga was born in Alamos, Chihuahua, in 1814, 
and in 1834 becamea lieutenant of ‘national guards. 
In 1836 he was transferred to the engineer corps, in 
which branch he served several years in various parts 
of the country. In 1843 he was a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel. During the American war he prepared de- 
fences in Monterey, Saltillo, between Vera Cruz and 
Mexico, and lastly, in the southern part of the capi- 
tal. The next two ycars he served in the southern 
campaign as a brevet general of brigade, and in 1855 
was promoted. That year he was taken prisoner, 
and Comonfort not only saved him from being shot, 
but had him at his side until the triumph of the revo- 
lution of Ayutla, Later he intrusted to him the mili- 
tary operations in the sierra de Querétaro, and after- 
ward employed him in the two campaigns of Puebla, 
and appointed him a councillor of state. Finally, we 


*In July 1847 he returned to private life in his native state, where he 
held, for a time, municipal offices till 1863, when he rejoined the military ser- 
viee, being made a colonel and president of the military court for trying rob- 
bers and hi; ghwaymen, which cltioe he filled several months. 
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have seen that, as a mark of confidence, he gave him 
command of the brigade stationed in Tacubaya.” 

At the time of taking possession of the presidential 
chair, Zuloaga spoke in general terms of his intention 
to secure the just rights of citizens, but did not lay 
down any policy.” He at once appointed his cabinet, 
made up of men whose antecedents and political opin- 
ions clearly indicated that the civil war would be 
pushed energetically till the influence of the army and 
clergy should predominate.” 

The foreign legations rather hastily recognized his 
government as one de facto. It would have been 
difficult for them to say on what they grounded its 
probable stability. 

Among the first acts of Zuloaga’s cabinet was the 
organization of a government council with one repre- 
sentative from each state and territory, regulating its 
functions and duties. The next steps were to restore 
the fueros, and generally to annul the reform laws 
passed during Comonfort’s administration.” Their 
retrogressive acts did their cause more harm than the 
liberal forces ever could; inasmuch as the reform 


3’ Rivera says that though Zuloaga’s revolt led to Comonfort’s downfall, 
it is but justice to state that he did not mean to be ungrateful to the late 
president, Gob, de Mex., ii, 533, Lefévre speaks contemptuously of his char- 
acter and abilities: ‘Antigno baratero en una casa de jucgo, que solo su nuli- 
dad Jo habia designado al cleo para que este hiciese de él su hombre de paja.’ 
Doe. Ofic, Maximiliano, i. 26. . 

35 However, the development of a policy in consonance with the reformed 
plan de Tacubaya was svon after initiated. La Cruz, vi. 558; Méx., Ll Gob, 
Sup., 1-0; Cortes, Diario Cong., i. ap. 5, note 4, 20; Diario de Avixos, Jan. 
23, 25, 1858. 

* The appointments were on the 24th, namely: Luis G. Cuevas, minister 
of relations; Manuel Larrainzar, of justice, public instruction, and ecclesias- 
tical aflairs, who resigned the otlice April 22d, being succeeded ad interim hy 
Hilariv Elgnero from April 24th, and later by Francisco Javier Miranda from 
July 10th; Hilario Elguero, of government; Juan Hierro Maldonado, of fo- 
mento; and Jusé de la Tarra, of war. Hicrro was for a time charged with 
the portfolio of the treasury, which, on the 25th of April, went ito the 
hands of Manuel Pina y Cuevas. Mexr., Mem. Lfacientla, 1370, 1058. 

# The Lerdo law and that on parochial emoluments were repealed on the 
28th of Jan. Mer, Col, Ley., Mex., 1861, ii, 1-18; Diario de Avisos, Jum. 28, 
1858; Ll Eco Nacional, Jan. 29, 1858. On the other hand, President Juarez, 
by his deerce of Jan, 19, 1858, reiterated Auynst 30 and January 4, 1559, de- 
clared all acts of the revolutionists from Dee, 17, 1857, null and void. Archivo 
Mea, Col. Ley, iv. 3,7, 13-17; Dublen and Lozano, Ley. 3lex., vii, C34; 
Bueurostrs, Mist, Sey. Cony. Coust,, i. GO. 
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Jaws had already developed interests that could not be 
destroyei, particularly such as emanated from the ley 
Lerdo. However, so great a change was operated in 
one month, with the power and pecuniary assistance 
of the elergy, that the government found itself enabled 
to mect the liberal forces, among whose leaders was 
lacking the bond of union so necessary to insure suc- 
cess. The conservative chiefs, on the contrary, were 
now acting in accord. 

The possession of the port of Vera Cruz being of 
the highest import, Zuloaga tricd to win over to his 
side Guticrrez Zamora, governor of that state, who 
never returned answers to his official letters, but in a 
private letter* apprised him of his resolve to sustain 
Juarez’ constitutional authority. The reactionists 
still hoped to gain possession of the port, believing 
that their opponents, by using the moneys appro- 
priated under conventions from the customs revenue 
tv the payment of the foreign debt, would provoke a 
foreign war. Zuloaga placed much reliance on the 
recoynition of his government by the diplomatic corps, 
as well us on the support of the pope’s legate, Mon- 
signore Clementi.? 

All eyes were turned to the campaign in the in- 
terior, which was to decide the destiny of the coun- 
try. Everything else, even the dispute with Spain, 
fraught though it was with danger in view of the con- 
centration of a large Spanish fleet in the waters of 
Cuba, went for the present unnoticed. Zuloaga en- 
deavored to win popularity by an order suppressing 
levies for the army, and to ingratiate himself with the 


“Dated Feb. Mth. Diario de Avisos, Feb. 23, 1858, 

©The lecate had been ollicially advised of the repeal of the reform laws. 
Zuloaza had on the 3st of Jan, addressed the pope a letter expressive of 
Lia government's allegiance to the holy seo, which was forwarded throuzh 
Cementi, there being no Mexican legation then in Rome. The answer, 
cated Mareh USth, came in the same manner; the pope manifesting the 
lichest satisfaction at the suppression of those laws which had kept the church 
of Mesico, he said, in great atlietion, and rejoicing at the promised harmony 
letween the state and the church in the future, ierio de Acie, February 
7, Usos; Jae Crus, vil. 4-8, 415-16; Mircea, Mist. Jalapa, v.37; Wayyuusy, 
eiisn, WS. 
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clergy and the pious, frequently attended church, 
visited the shrine of the virgen de Guadalupe, took the 
communion in public, and even went so far as to ap- 
pe nt himself a chaplain. He also pardoned deserters 
rom the army, and liberated some prisoners, but at 
the same time filled the jails with liberals accused of 
plotting. The eastern states, on the other hand, 
ormed a league, and Vidaurri was organizing forces 
to oppose the reaction. Manuel Doblado headed 
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another coalition in the interior for the same purpose. 
It was he who declared that retractions in articulo 
mortis counted for nothing. This last-named league 
presented a resolute aspect, Parrodi decreeing on the 
15th of January that anti-constitutionalists should be 
dealt with as conspirators. Zuloaga and his supporters 
paid no heed to that threat other than to organize 
forees with the money supplied by the clergy.“ Be- 


* The libro de actas of the cathedral chapter of Mexico, with the signatures 
of El Obispo de Tenagra, arcediano, and Ignacio Martinez y Kojas, secretary, 
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lieving themselves under God’s special protection, and 
relying on the dissensions said to exist among the 
liberals, the reactionary chiefs felt certain of success. 
The liberal army of the interior, upwards of 10,000 
men, had its headquarters in Celaya. The troops had 
been in constant hard service and needed rest. San 
Luis Potosf, Tampico, and other principal towns were 
surrounded by liberal forces, and had it not been for 
the defection of many, the reaction might have been 
easily crushed. The battle of Salamanca in Guana- 
juato, fought on the 9th and 10th of March, was the 
most memorable one, and resulted disastrously for 
the constitutionalists,“ opening the gates of the in- 
terior to their foes, and was soon followed by Do- 
blado’s capitulation at Silao. The successes reward- 
ing the reactionists in less than two months were 
extraordinary, and if they had been able to get Vera 
Cruz, their rule might have been a long one. They 
were now further strengthened by a revolt in Maza- 
tlan, with the approval of General Yaiiez, and of the 
troops in Guanajuato and other towns. But the con- 
stitutionalists were determined not to yield;* they 


giving them authenticity, Jan. 27 and 28, 1858, shows thateven before the end 
of the reactionary revolution its chiefs had asked for money of the archlnshop; 
that afterward he was asked to contribute one and a half million dollars. ft 
was first intended to let the government have the least valuable portion of the 
silver plate in the churches and convents; and finally, as its necessities were 
very pressing, it was concluded that the chapter should forthwith advance 
$10,000, and afterward arrange about the million and a half. The arch- 
Lishop had in general terms promised that the church would aid the govern- 
ment to the bust of its ability, but ‘ni habrin de hipotecarse sus bicnes, ni 
tampuco emitirse pagurés, ni acuptarse libranzas,’ Oiler ecclesiastical docu- 
ments exhibit the onurmous sums furnished by the clergy for carrying on the 
war, 

* They retreated from Celaya in the face of the enemy, commanded by 
Osollo, who attacked them on the 9th, Many of the liberal battalions threw 
down their arins and deserted, which became known to Osollo that night. 
Sure of victory, he vigorously followed up his alvantage the next morning; 
but Parrodi made Calderon's cavalry charge upon his ranks, causing much 
havoc. However, Osollo had excellent artillery, which was etlicientiy nsed, 
Calderon was slain, and most of the liberal battalions became dispersed. A 
few of them stood their ground, repulsed the enemy, and saved some picces 
of artillery. The ammunition was despatched to Irapuato, and the chicts 
with 3,000 men moved on to Guadalajara, Liewio de Avisos, March 9, 1505; 
Hl Evo Nae., March 11, 1858; Bucnrostro, Hist. Seq. Cong. Const., i. 61; 
htucra, Gob. de Mex., ii, 536; Id., List, Jalopa, v. 88-9, 43-35. 

© President Juarez’ government, in a circular to the governors detailing 
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kept up an active guerrilla warfare, striking the enemy 
or crippling his resources, as opportunity favored 
them. It was easy to see that after its victory at 
Salamanca the reactionary government would leave 
no stone unturned to secure possession of the port of 
Vera Cruz. With this object in view, intrigues were 
carried on with some residents of the place, all of 
which were frustrated by the vigilance of the authori- 
tics. Echeagaray marched with troops into the state, 
where he had friends, through whom money was used 
to breed discord between the regular forces and the 
national guard; but, thanks to Governor Gutierrez 
Zamora’s good management, harmony was restored. 

Zuloaga decreed the dismissal from the army of the 
generals and other officers serving with the Resets: 
and believed his triumph secured, when a portion of 
the garrison in Guadalajara mutinied, with Licuten- 
ant-colonel Landa at its head, and seized Juarez, whom 
the cireumstances of the war had obliged to remove 
there from Guanajuato, together with his ministers 
and other officials.” The mutineers confined their 
prisoners in one room, threatening them with death, 
particularly Juarez, as the only obstacle to the triumph 
of the reactionists. They were extricated, however, 
from their perilous position, or with Juarez’ death there 
would have been an entire change in the country’s 
political affairs, for some years, at least. 

This was a thrilling episode. Nuiez, the com- 
mander of the garrison, hastened to the mutincers’ 
barracks, where he was tired upon and then placed in 
confinement. However, a portion of the cavalry and 
national guard started to rescue the prisoners, and as 
they were about entering the palace, the mutineers 


the last occurrences, made known his firm resolve to face all difficulties, and 
to incur all sacrifices in order to save the laws and citizens’ rights, 

After the defeat at Salamanca, the garrison of (inadalsjara becameshaky, 
Landa, with a portion of his reziment, the 5th infantry, which was on snarl 
at the government palace, revolicd in favor of the reaction. Jneres, Bray, lel 
Cied,, 23; Diario de Avisos, March 22, 26, 1868; Ll Leo Nac., March 21, 24, 
1598, 
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thought themselves lost. Peraza, who commanded 
the guard over the prisoners, ordered his men to point 
their muskets at the prisoners. Guillermo Pricto dis- 
suaded the soldiers from firing, and they left the room. 
Landa and one Morett tried to obtain from Juarez an 
order for the faithful troops not to fire against the 
mutincers, but he impassively replicd that, being a 
prisoner, he could give no orders. Landa finally 
agreed to an arrangement that Juarez and the others 
should be set free and allowed to leave Guadalajara, 
exempt from recapture within the radius of ten leagues 
from it. The party had a narrow escape from falling 
into the enemy's hands again on their journey to Co- 
lima, when Juarez not ouly showed the utmost covl- 
ness, but great abnegation.” 

Juarez arrived at Sayula on the 23d of March, and 
found there General Rocha with his force. Before 
reaching Colima, news came that Parrodi had on that 
day surrendered in Guadalajara without. resistance,® 
and thus failed the coalition of the states in the in- 
terior. 

Santos Degollado, who had hitherto had only the 
portfolio of government, was now also intrusted with 
that of war, and with the chief command—incompe- 
tent as he had shown himself for high commands— 
of the constitutionalist army yet to be organized. 
Ife was also clothed with ample powers in financial 
alfairs connected with that army.” 

Juarez now resolved to establish his government in 
Vera Cruz, where he could make his action better 
felt. Accordingly, on the 14th of April, he em- 
barked at Manzanillo with the other members of his 
cabinet, namely, Melehor Ocampo, of relations; Man- 


“Full detaila of the affair at the inn of Santa Anna, Acatlan, appear in 
Juez, Bing. det Ciudl,, 24-6, 47-8; Jaures, Cartas, in Circulares Log. Mew, 






*Parrodi capitulated to Osollo and Miramon, Tepic accepted the re- 
forme plan of Lacubaya March 27th, 47 Leo Nee., March 25, Apr. 10, 1895; 
derriade Avivo, March 29-31, Apr. 5, 9, 10, 1558. 

“Decrees of pr ook ut Colina, Dablan and Lozano, Ley. Mez., viii. 
G54-3, 
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uel Ruiz, of justice; Guillermo Prieto, of the treasury; 
and Leon Guzman, of fomento,” on the American 
steamship John L. Stephens, and in seven days reached 
Panamd4, whence, via Colon, Habana, and New Or- 
leans, he went to Vera Cruz; landing on the 4th of 
May, 1858, and forthwith installed his government. 

% Méx., Mem, Hacienda, 1870, 1054-7. 

5! Officially announced to governor and others by Minister Ocampo on the 
8th of 21 iba Dublan and Lvzano, Ley. Mex., viii, 655-6; Diario de Avisos, 


Dec, 2 
a Mex., You. V. 47 
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1858-1859, 


Presipext Jouarez—H1s Government aT Vera Crvuz—War OPERATIONs— 
ZvLoaGa’s Dirricotties—His Cuaxae or Poticy—Ecueacaray’s Pro- 
NUNCIAMIENTO AND PLan—Ros es Pezveta’s REFORMED PLAN—ZULOAGA 
Ser Astpg—Mrrimon Comes To THE Fuont—Zovoaca REINSTATED— 
Roates Pezuria Rerrres—Zoroaca Names a SunstitoTe—Mrramox 
48 PrestbentT—His Campalon IN VeRA Cruz 4 Faitune—BariLe or 
TacuBpaya—COonsfiTvTIONALisTs’ Dergzat—A Day or HORRORS, AND ITS 
Evin Consequences, 


Ar the end of the last chapter we left the govern- 
ment of Juarez, based on the constitution of 1857, 
installed at Vera Cruz. 

Before proceeding further, I will give here some in- 
formation on the previous life of this extraordinary 
man, risen from the lower stratum of society to become 
one of his country’s brilliant lights, statesman, patriot, 
and representative of a progressive age. 

The city of Oajaca, capital of the state bearing the 
same name, is situated in a small valley near the 
mountain of San Felipe, a portion of the extensive 
and complicated ridge formed by the junction in 
the state of the two branches of the Sierra Madre. 
Twenty-two miles to the north-east of the city is the 
town of Santo Toms de Ixtlan, within whose dis- 
trict lies, in the most intricate part of the mountain, 
the humble though picturesque hamlet of 150 or 200 
inhabitants named San Pablo Guelatao, consisting of 
a few huts of adobe and the rest of straw, but sur- 
rounded by fertile soil that yields a variety. of fine 
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fruit, and embellished with a lake to which, for its 
limpid waters, the people have given the romantic 
name of Lago Encantado. Here in this spot was 
born the champion of Mexican liberty and indepen- 
dence, Benito Juarez, on the 21st of March, 1806.* 
He lost his mother at his birth, and remained in 
charge of his grandmother first, and of an uncle 
next. The poverty of his relatives and the isolated 
osition of his home prevented the boy from receiv- 
ing even the first elements of instruction, and thus 
at the age of twelve years he could neither read nor 
write, and was ignorant of the Spanish language. 

The people dwelling to the north-east of the sierra 
bore a name for honesty and industrious habits, which 
made them much sought after by the wealthy fami- 
lies of the city for servants, whose compensation was 
indeed insigniticant; but then the boys and girls desir- 
ing it had an opportunity to attend school. Juarez 
followed the example of his companions, and in 
1818 entered the service of a worthy and charitable 
citizen named Antonio Salanueva,? who became so 
much attached to the bright and studious Indian bo 
that he resolved to educate him for the priesthood, 
and in due time entered him at the ecclesiastical sem- 
inary. The young student's application was truly re- 
mathabis and his conduct exemplary in every respect. 
He made rapid progress, and had already finished the 
first year’s course of theology, when he threw off the 
robe, never having taken kindly to the ecclesiastical 
calling, and went to study law in the instituto de 

The certificate of his christening at the parish church of Ixtlan on the fol- 
lowing day states that he was born in wedlock, both his parents, Marcelino 
Juarez and Brigida Garela, being pure Indians; their worldly goods consisted 
of a hut, a little piece of land, and a few domestic animals. They were 
therefore in not very comfurtable circumstances, and could offer their son 
only a life of toil. Laz, Vida de Juarez, 22-3. 

4*Tercero del Carmen que tenia escucla pfiblica en Oajaca,’ Castellanos, 
Refutacion, in Arrangoiz, Mcj., iii. ap. 08. Others say ho was a bookbinder, 
and it is barely possible that he occasivnally had a book to bind or repair, I 
am speaking of 1818, Baz, Vide de Juarez, 24; Rivera, Gob. de Méx., ii. 591. 
Zerecero, Mem., 533, calls him a bookbinder, and a ‘ tercero descubierto de 


la tercera orden de San Francisco,’ one who, without having taken the vows 
of chastity and cluusure, yet wears a habit similar to that of the other friars, 
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ciencias y artes, founded by a state law of 1826. 
From that time it may be said that he began to pave 
the way to eminence as a jurist and statesman of the 
most advanced ideas.* Before his admission to the 
bar, he took an active part in the warm political 
campaign of 1828, affiliated, as a matter of course, 
with the yorkinos. Juarez never profited pecuniarily 
by the legal profession, his mind being too much en- 
zrossed with politics. In 1846 he began to figure 
in the national councils, as a deputy in the federal 


+The creation of the instituto was looked upon by the clergy as a threat 
against their order froin the liberal party; and though the coilege was in 
charge of an enlightened, liberal-minded Dominican priest, war was declared 
against it, Hence a deadly hatred ensucd between tho seminario, which 
represented the old system and continued giving the education of the colonial 
period, and the instituto, which sympathized with progress and was to impart 
inodern scientific instruction. Juarez experienced the moral era of his 
protector and of the ideas he had been thus far educated in, both requiring 
that he should stay in the seminario, while his instincts, deep thought, as 
well as his intimate friends, called him away to the instituto, Migue Men- 
dez, a pure Indian of bright intellect, who died young, was one of the friends 
who prompted him to resist his protector’s influence. Zerecrro, Mem., 536. 
In 1829 he was appointed to the chair of experimental physics. In 1832 he 
was made a bachelor of laws, and on the 13th of Jan., 1834, admitted to the 
Lar with the priviluge of practice in all the cuurts of the republic, Baz, Vida 
de Juarez, 30-1; Juarez, Vida del Ciud., 12. 

Juarez’ personal appearance was as follows: of less than medium heizht; 
dark copper color; his features were those of s pure Indian, with black picre- 
ing eyes and a frank countenance. He had a large scar across his face, which, 
however, did not distigure it; hands and feet quite small, Open and cm- 
municative in matters not demanding reserve, he was extremely reticent in 
state aflairs; a man who retlected and deliberated long before acting. It was 
his wont to deeply study the letter and spirit of the law, and after forming 
his opinion on the right interpretation, nothing could swerve him. His tem- 
perament was lymphatic bilious, with all the energy and force of the bilions, 
awl all the calm and couluess of his race, even amid the greatest danger, 
llis health was usually good; indecd, only once in his lony political career 
was he confined to his bed till his last illness. He slept but Kdtte, and was an 
early riser. Un the Ist of August, 1543, he married Maryarita Maza, by 
whom he had tweive children, most of them girls. His home was remarkable 
for domestic peace, his wife being a model woman, His private like his 
public life was pure; never was he accused of corrupt practices. His leisure 
Moments were deyoted to study, specially of history; and though well in- 
formed on general subjects, his natural modesty precluded all display of his 
attainments. Juarez, Bioy, del Cind., 40; Salm-salm'a Diary, ii. 30-1, 
Tortraits of Juarez may be seen in Zereeera, Mem., 529; Rivera, Hist. Jalapa, 
v. BUS; Jd., Gob, de Meéx., ii, 344; l’ayno, Cucntas, Gastos, etc., GOL. See 
also my Life of Porfirio Diaz, chap. vi. 

‘ His first public office was that of alderman of Oajaca in 1831; next he was 
elected to the stato leyisluture, and held the deputyship two years, when, 
being accused of complicity in an attempted revolutiun in ISA, he was con- 
fined in prison several months. In Is42-5 he was jnez civil y de hacienda; 
aul then made secretary of the state government; a few mouths later, attor- 
ney-yeneral, 
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congress, when he sustained the government in rais- - 
ing funds on the ecclesiastical property for the war 
against the United States. In 1847 he was chosen 
constitutional governor of Oajaca, reélected in 1849, 
and discharged the office till 1852, when he retired 
to private Tite, the constitution not permitting a 
second reélection. These five years of service gave 
him renown throughout the republic. After his sur- 
render of the executive authority, he became presi- 
dent of his beloved instituto, and opened a law office, 
being then as poor, plain, and honest as before he 
held his first public trust. But he was allowed only 
a few months’ rest. His presence in the country was 
dangerous to any tyrannical ruler.’ 


After the triumph of the revolution of Ayutla, we 
have seen Juarez a member of the president’s cab- 
inet, and later appointed governor of Oajaca in 1856. 
His administration at this time was marked by much 
ability and energy. Among the many benefits it con- 
fered. on the state was the restoration of the insti- 
tuto de ciencias which Santa Anna had suppressed. 
In 1857 he was chosen constitutional governor of the 
state by 112,000 direct votes. 

The blow which the constitutionalists received by 
Parrodi’s surrender tended to decrease their number, 
as well as that of the towns which had hitherto rec- 


5The conservatives having triumphed in Oajaca in January 1853, Santa 
Anna arrived in Mexico in April; a few months later he hal Juarez banished 
from his home to Jalapa. Soon after he ordered him to Huamantla, and va 
arriving in Puebla, the next day, Santa Anna's son José arrested him, awl 
without allowing him time even to get his clothes, conveyed bin in a cluse.t 
carriage seventy leagues to the pier at Vera Cruz, After a continement of a 
few days in San Juan de Ulia, he was put on board the British mail steamer 
without even paying for his passage, or allowing him time to procure money 
to live on during an indefinite period of exile. Some friends, however, went 
to his aid, and paid his passage to Habana and thence to New Orleans. At 
the last-named place he lived on the little his wife and friends could send 
hin, and we are assured! that at times le had to eke outa livelihood by twist- 
ing civars, He remained in New Orleans till July 1555, when he went to 
Acapulco, vin Panama, and joined General Alvarez, then commanding the 
forces in revolt against the dictator Santa Anna, and was made a ceuncillor 
of state. Zerecero, Mem., 536-42; Baz, Vida de Jars, 75-91; Rivera, Goh, 


de Mex., ii. 592; Jd., Llist, Jalapa, iv. 426, 505; Juarez, Vida ded Ciud., 13, 
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ognized only Juarez. However, the liberal party was 
large, having in its ranks a majority of the most en- 
lightened as well as of the lower classes. What they 
lacked was a sufficient number of able commanders to 
give them the superiority on the battle-fields. And 
yet the situation was almost desperate. Parrodi and 
Doblado had become much disheartened, and Juarez 
could count only on Degollado for the moment as a 
man of acknowledged firmness, 

The reactionary government was also experiencing 
scrious trouble from the uncompromising spirit of the 
clergy. Among its several measures was one that 
did not please the people, namely, changing the or- 
ganization of the states into mere departments, thus 
restoring the central régime with a complete terri- 
torial and administrative modification. ‘Its unpopu- 
larity was further increased by the conduct of its 
agents in arresting and persecuting persons, in extend- 
ing espionage, enlarging the number of informers, and 
violating the privacy of domicile under the pretext 
that the inmates were conspiring. Besides the diffi- 
culty of capturing Vera Cruz, the conservative party, 
in whose ranks were included Zuloaga’s personal sup- 
poner had another of a very serious import; it had 

xecome divided into three branches, namely, Santa- 
nistas, Zuloaguistas, and fusionists: the first named 
wanted exclusively conservative principles leaning tow- 
ard the aristocratic, and being aware of Zuloaga’s 
administrative incompetency, looked upon him as a 
mere tool to carry out its ends; the second branch, 
equally exclusive in principles, was for sustaining 
Zuloaza; and the third desired the fusion of parties, 
and leaned toward moderation. The liberal party 
used its best endeavors to widen the breach, and to 


* Bishop Mangufa deemed it a necessary prerequisite, before administering 
the sacraments to those who had sworn support te the constitution of 1857, 


or accepted the reform laws, that they should make a public retraction; and 
furthermore, foreizn assignees of firmer ecclesiastical estates had suffered in 
their interests at the hands of Zaloaya's government, and tiled complaints 


with the representatives of their respective nations, Rivera, Gob. de Meéx., 
ii. 537, 
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increase the general hatred toward the reactionary 
administration, which, notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, continued favored by fortune in its military 
operations.’ The triumphs obtained in battle made 
it believe that the so-called reformed plan of Tacubaya 
would soon rule over the whole country unopposed, in 
view of the fact that within four months the conserva- 
tive standard had been planted in most of the populous 
cities of the republic amidst the enthusiastic acclama- 
tions of its partisans. 

Vera Cruz had now no communication with the 
interior. The reactionists claimed that Juarez had 
come to reside there because he could not obtain 
recognition elsewhere. Zuloaga passed several de- 
crees of a military character, and others to create 
resources; and with the view of crippling those of 
his enemy, ordered the closure of the ports of Vera 
Cruz, Matamoros, Acapulco, and Manzanillo, and the 
temporary opening of that of Tuxpam, which had 
recognized his authority. 

The national existence of Mexico was now in 
danger; the bonds of government in the interior and 
the diplomatic relations with foreign powers being 
broken, the situation was only growing worse, and 
there was no apparent cure. Juarez had no idea of 
giving up the struggle. In Yucatan the reactionists 
possessed only Mérida; Tabasco was beset by the lib- 
erals; Chiapas was entirely under the control of the 
latter; and so were Oajaca, Guerrero, nearly the 
whole of Michoacan, Sonora, Aguascalientes, Zacate- 
cas, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, and Chihuahua, Tehuan- 
tepec, Colima, and even Tlascala; and among the 
states where Zuloaga’s authority was recognized, 
such as Vera Cruz, Tamaulipas, San Luis Potosi, 
Guanajuato, Jalisco, and Mexico, there were some 

™Miramon routed the forces of Nuevo Leon at Las Carretas on the 20th 
of April. Echeasaray with his army had taken Orizaba, and reenforeed by 
Geueral Negrete, who rebelled at Corral Fulso the 2ist, was threatening Vera 


Cruz, Ef Evo Nac., May 31, July 5, Aug. 20, 1855; Diario de A visus, March 
24, April 21-30, June 21, 1553. 
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a important points occupied by the constitution- 
ists. 

After the first shock caused by the reactionary vic- 
tories had ed away, the constitutionalists felt more 
susouings, oad their numbers increased. Juarez’ 
administration at first suffered much from lack of 
resources, but soon became convinced that it could 
sustain itself for an indefinite time in the port of 
Vera Cruz in spite of everything its opponents might 
do. The reactionists had one armed vessel at their 
disposal, the Guerrero, but with her could not cstab- 
lish a blockade, much less as the liberal government 
had the Demécrata and some gun-boats. 

The time came at last when Zuloaga’s government 
could get no more money from the clergy; so it re- 
sorted to an extraordinary tax levy, against which 
the British and American ministers protested. The 
decrees repealing the ley Lerdo, the orders on loans, 
and the double payment of duties demanded from 
foreign trade, which only by special permits from 
Zuloaga could affect imports, brought on further 
coimplications.® 

Circumstances made it evident that the assembling 
of a congress, pursuant to the plan of Tacubaya, to 
constitute the nation “in the manner most adequate 
to its needs,” was an impossibility, and Zuloaga’s 
cabinet had to frame an estatuto orgdnico to serve 
provisionally as a fundamental law, which could neither 
satisfy any one nor guarantee order or regularity in 


* The reactionists’ tenure would not be secure till they conquered Sonora 
and Chihuahua, defeated Vidaurri, and captured Perote; expelled Garza 
from Ciudad Victoria, Castro from Zacatecas, Aranda from Zacatecas, De- 
gollado from Colima and the surroundings, Alvarez from the south; and gen- 
erally other chicfs who held important positions, not to speak of the innu- 
merable guerrilla bands of Villa Thea, Leon, Cordoba, Carbajal, and a thousand 
others in the sierras. To face so many foes the Zulvaguistas bad not the 
requisite number of soldiers—in the city of Mexico alone they had to perma- 
uently keep at least 2,000 men—nor the money to support the forces y 
in the service, Rivera, Hist. Jalapa, ¥. 51-2. 

*The contest had by this tine assumed the utmost blood-thirstiness, 
Some conspirators taken in Guadalajara were decimated, Herrera y Cairo, 
a former governor of Jalisco and a confirmed progressionist, was taken out 
of his hacienda by the reactionist chief Piclago and killed, 
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the acts of the reactionary government, as under the 
peculiar condition of affairs it had to pursue its course 
without the pale of law; as regarded the liberals, it 
was of no use, the constitution of 1857 being their 
sole recognized code. 

The government councils that the Zuloaguista gov- 
ernors organized availed naught; they were both a 
drag and a heavy burden on the revenue, already 
scanty, and derived only from extra taxation or loans 
from the clergy. The means furnished by the clergy, 
much against their will, being insufficient, the govern- 
ment seized private property to cover the taxes, often 
employing the armed force in that odious occupation. 
In this manner the relations with the American lega- 
tion came to be interrupted. Miramon also committed 
violent acts against Englishmen in San Luis Potosi. 

The failure to subdue the constitutionalists was 
finally attributed to lack of efficiency of the ministers; 
whereupon Zuloaga early in July organized another 
cabinet, with the following members, namely: Joaquin 
Castillo y Lanzas, of relations; M. Fernandez 
Jduregui, of government; Father F. Javier Miranda, 
of justice; General J. M. Garefa, of war; Pedro Jor- 
rin, of the treasury; and José M. Zaldivar, of fomento.” 
The retrogressive tendencies of this new ministry may 
be judged from the fact that Father Miranda’s was 
its leading mind. It promised a more stringent 
policy, and certainly carried out suchaone. Its most 
objectionable measures were a law against conspira- 
tors, and another muzzling the press." This change of 
policy on Zuloaga’s part would have soon brought his 
rule to an end; but this result was retarded by Mira- 
mon’s capture of Guanajuato on the 24th of July.” 


10 Mézx., Mem, Hacienda, 1870, 1058. 

" The former, dated July 14, 1858, subjected conspirators to the action of 
courts-martial; no trial was tooccupy over cight days. Death, imprisonment, 
or exile were the penalties provided. The other law caused the discun- 
tinuance of many journals. 

"Tho place hal been taken by the constitutionalists under Zuazua, 
Diario de Aviso, July 29, 1853, 
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Nevertheless, the reactionary government controlled 
only the places where it had heavy garrisons. 

A number of liberals deluded themselves with the 
hope that the war could be ended by compromise, and 
suggested it to Degollado—as if compromise were 
possible between parties separated by such a bloody 
chasm! Indeed, their opponents did not fail to breed 
discord in their ranks, and some of the liberal leaders 
aided them to accomplish that end. Several prominent 
leaders pretended to feel contempt for the inactivity of 
Juarez’ government precisely at a time when it was 
most active. Vidaurri by his exactions and arbitrary 
acts greatly alarmed Juarez, who wrote Degollado to 
reassume the chief command in the north which he 
had virtually abandoned.* 

On the other hand, Zuloaga’s special permits for 
trade greatly favored the liberal government. When 
this was detected, the reactionary commander Echeaga- 
ray declared the communication with the port of Vera 
Cruz closed on the 30th of August. The plottings 
of the reactionists in the liberal camp were met with 
liberal plots in the city of Mexico. One of these con- 
spiracics was, unhappily for the parties concerned in 
it, detected on the 15th of September.“ The spirit 
of freedom, manifested in so many ways, prompted the 
government at Vera Cruz to refuse aid from private 
persons in the United States so long as its opponent 
did not seck the protection of a foreign flag; for an in- 
tervention on the part of England, France, and Spain 
in Mexican affairs was already contemplated as among 
the possibilities. Juarez had gained the good-will of 
the United States, whose minister, Forsyth, demanded 
his passports from Zuloaga. 


8 Vidaurri withont authority deposed several liberal governors, replacing 
them with his own friends. Some of the governors had assumed powers 
that were of the exclusive province of the general government; for instance, 
the governor of Chihuahua and his lezisl.ture granted to a company the 
exclusive right to build an interoceanic railroad, Mivera, Gob, de Meéx., ti. 543, 

“These parties were executed. £l Leo Nac., Nov. 20, 21, 1808; Diario 
de Avisos, Sept, 10, Nov. 19, Lvs. 
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The war continued to rage. The constitutional- 
ists showed themselves at various points, the larg- 
est force being that of Antonio Barbajal Some 
of these parties became notorious for their lawless 
acts, and Zuloaga resolved to recognize in guerrilla- 
men no political character, and to punish them as 
common criminals, besides holding them pecuniarily 
responsible for damages caused.© There was much 
fighting goingon. A severe action took place August 
12th near Acdmbaro, between Leonardo Marques and 
the constitutionalists under Pueblita and others, nearly 
4,000 strong, that lasted several hours, the night put- 
ting an end to it. Marquez then marched to Queré- 
taro. Miramon and Mejia oceupied San Luis Potosi 
on September 12th. Vidaurri was signally defeated 
by them and Marquez, near Ahualulco in San Luis 
Potos{ on the 29th of that month, after an inter- 
mittent fighting of five days. His frontiersmen left 
on the ficld 400 killed, 170 wounded, upward of 3,000 
prisoners, 33 pieces of artillery, 120 wagons of am- 
munition, arins, ete. According to Miramon’s official 
report, his casualties were 7 officers killed, 20 wounded, 
including Mejia, 136 rank and file killed, 181 wounded, 
and 43 missing. This victory was celebrated in 
Mexico in many ways, Zuloaga decreeing a cross to 
every man of his army who was in the battle, and a 
sword of honor to Miramon. The joy of the reaction- 
ists was somewhat dampened by the reverse sustained 
in the defile of Las Cuevitas, Jalisco, on the 21st of 
September, by the forees of General Casanova, who 
fad himself a narrow escape from capture. IIow- 
ever, their victory at Ahualulco was so important 
that it prevented the downfall during two years more 
of the reaction, which now encountered resistance 
only in Vera Cruz, against which place it brought to 
bear all its resources. And yet, at that time when 


Several partics were thus treated. Diario de Avisos, Sept. 27, Oct. 13, 
1858; £/ Evo Nuc,, Sept. 13 to Oct. 31, 185s, 

Rivera, Mixt, dalapa, v. 128-9; Diario de Avisoa, Oct. 15, 25, Dee. 10, 
1853; £/ Leo Nac, Oct, 13, 24, Nov, 17, 27, 1908, 
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the reactionists were in their fullest strength—Octo- 
ber 1858—the capital was assailed on the 14th by 
8,000 constitutionalists from Morelia, of whose com- 
ing Zuloaga had no inkling till they arrived at the gates 
of Mexico, The assailants were commanded by Gen- 
eral Blanco, who occupied the hill of Chapultepec, 
and attacked the Tlalpam gate, but had to retreat 
before the reactionary forces of Perez Gomez and 
Piiia; the liberals being likewise dislodged from San 
Pedro y San Pablo and La Merced, where they had 
intrenched themselves with their leader, General 
José J. Alvarez.” 

The capital was the centre of agitation of all the 
liberals that had been expelled from the departments, 
and who now began to feel renewed encouragement 
with the recapture of Guadalajara by Santos Degollado 
on the 27th of October, after a siege of thirty days and 
a formal assault. One third of the city was left in ruins. 
Several executions followed for unjustifiable acts.” 

The defeat of Vicario in the south of Mexico, and 
the occupation of Pachuca by Carbajal, also occurred. 
In the last months of the year, the only hopes of the 
reactionary party were centred in Miramon’s energy, 
recognized and admired even by his enemies, and in 
the supplies imported by Colonel Robles Pezuela 
through La Antigua, with which he at once tendered 
his services to General Echeagaray for the capture of 
Perote.” 


" The liberals came, expecting there would be a revolutionary movement 
inthe capital. In their disappointment they retreated on the 17th in the di- 
rection of Los Remedios, carrying away many of the silver bars they had 
taken out of Morelia and leaving the others with a sympathizer, With them 
went Miznel Lerdo de Tejada, whose residence was in Tacubaya, Diario de 
Arisos, Oct, 18-20, Nov, 2,3. 1858; E/ Eco Nae., Oct. 18-31, Nov. 1-4, 1858; 
Livera, Hist, Jalapa, ¥. 130-2; Id., Gob, de Mér., ii, B45. 

Felipe Rodriguez, Pidlago, the murderer of ex-Goy. Herrera, and Mo- 
rayo, chief of police, suffered. Piélago was hanged on the balcony of the 
cpoacopal palace. 17, M. Prop. Ecies., d-4, 38, 46-9, 

"The Literal forces of any consideration at the present time were those of 
Degollado in Jalisco; Gutierrez Zamora and Alatriste in Vera Cruz and Pue- 
bis; Garza in Tamaulipas; Arteaga in Querétaro and Guanajuato; Alvarez 
in Guerrero; Huerta and Blanco in Michoacan; Alvarez, Delgado, and Mi- 
randa in Monte Alto, near the capital; and those in Uajaca. Rivera, Hist. 
Julupa, v. 137, 
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Zacatecas was taken by Marquez, but it availed 
him nothing; he had to quit the city, and it was forth- 
with reoccupied by the constitutionalists. He marched 
to Guadalajara with 4,000 men, and Degollado evac- 
uated it, his forces going in various directions, a por- 
tion of them making an unsuccessful defence of several 
days on the Tololotlan bridge, some eightcen miles 
from Guadalajara.” The reactionists were also suc- 
ae in capturing Perote on the 16th of Novem- 

er.7 

In the early part of November, Zuloaga’s minister 
Fernandez de Jéuregui offered to resign his portfolio, 
but the resignation was not accepted. When the con- 
stitutionalists took Guadalajara and committed the 
terrible acts of retaliation described, the utmost alarm 
seized the government circle in Mexico, and the oft- 
repeated cry of religion, country, and society being 
threatened with destruction was again heard. The 
British and French ministers, Otway and Gabriac, 
held frequent conferences with Zuloaga, and Spain 
showed hersclf a most decided friend of the reaction. 
Judging by the satisfaction the reactionists were man- 
ifesting, it was pretty certain that they would codp- 
erate with the forcign squadrons in the blockade of 
Mexican ports.” There were in Vera Cruz at the 
time armed vessels not only of two European powers 
named,” but one of the United States, which had come 
to demand payment of the claims of their citizens. 
The latter found in Juarez’ government the best dis- 
position to settle the claims, 

® According to Marquez’ official report, Degollado was defeated the 14th 
of Dec., and the city was occupied the next day. El Eco Nac., Dec. 19, 22, 
- Aner three months’ siege by 3,000 men. The town was destroyed, 
With the fortress were tuken 37 pieces of artillery. Rirera, Hist. Jalupa, v. 
8 The Diario Oficial said that the Enropean war vessels at Vera Cruz and 
Tampico had no hostile intention ayainst the republic; but ‘against the van- 
dals that had committed outrages on natives andl foreigners. ..It was well 
known by both natives and forcizmers that the so-called comstitutionalist rev- 
olution was not a political but a yocial one,’ 


a * There were then lyiug off Vera Cruz five Spanish and five French war 
ps. 
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Juarez appealed to the governors of states to raise 
money wherewith to meet the French dividend already 
due and guaranteed by the custom-house at Vera 
Cruz, and also to enable him to defend the seat of his 
government. 

The failure of Zuloaga to provide for a constitu- 
tion brought on the destruction of his government. 
Echeagaray made a pronunciamiento at Ayotla on the 
20th of December, 1858; his plan being to summon 
a congress to frame a fundamental law suited to the 
needs of the country.* Meantime he was to admin- 
ister the government. Zuloaga at once adopted meas- 
ures to put down the revolt, assuming personal com- 
mand of the forces in the city, and forbidding all 
relations with the rebels. He issued a manifesto 
against Echeagaray, who was dismissed from the 
army, and had Manuel Doblado arrested. 

The new plan was seconded in Cuernavaca, but met 
with little favor from either liberals or reactionists, 
though it claimed to fill the aspirations of the country, 
which, as Echeagaray said, detested political exagger- 
ations, and only desired a rational freedom. 

Zuloaga’s measures availed him nothing, for, on the 
morning of the 23d, Gual’s infantry battalion in the 
capital revolted in support of another plan formed by 
Robles Pezuela, which somewhat modified that of Ayo- 
tla, and was intended to overthrow the existing govern- 
ment. Robles and Echeagaray were to designate the 
persons who were to organize a provisional government 
in the manner provided in their plan.* Robles was 
recognized in the capital as the chief of the movement. 
Zuloaga offered to resign if the objections were to 
himself personally, but would not give his assent to 
the overthrow of the principles of his administration. 


The congress to be formed of three deputies from each department. The 
constitution to be submitted to the people for approval, and amended if neces- 
sary. Diario ds Avisos, Dec, 23-8, 1838; Lefevre, Le Mezique, 66; Wappaus, 
Mexivo, 130; Pivera, Mist, Jalapa, v, 48-1; Id., Gob. de Meéx., ii, 547. 

*3 They were to appvint, in accord with the chief civil authority of each 
department, a junta Ey notable, who should choose three representatives, 
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But as the troops on whom he relied forsook him, he 
had to resign the presidency, which he did at eleven 
o'clock on the night of the 23d, after which he went 
with his family to seek asylum at the British legation, 
though he had been assured by the revolutionists of 
personal safety and liberty.* All military commis- 
ect that had been issued by him were recognized as 
valid. 

The authors of the last political revolution believed 
that neither of the two chief contending parties could 
triumph over its opponent, and secure peace, and that 
by getting Zuloaga out of the way an understanding 
might be arrived at with Juarez and his supporters. 
Robles Pezuela occupied the palace in the morning 
of the 24th, and but for the greater activity in the 
movements of officials, the change effected was hardly 
noticeable. 

Manuel Robles Pezuela was a native of Guana- 
juato.” In 1852 he was minister of war, and the 
next year, being dissatisfied with the political situation, 
he resigned his office and military rank, and went 
abroad, travelling through the United States, Eng- 
land, and the continent of Europe as far as Turkey, 
and visiting the principal fortresses and scientific and 
military establishments. In September 1858 he re- 
turned to Mexico and aided Echeagaray to capture 
Beaks) having had restored to him his rank as a gen- 
eral. 


Juarez had no faith in the men who were at the 
head of the recent movement in Mexico. His opin- 
ion was expressed in clear and distinct terms, in his 


* The arrangement for his resignation was made at the house of Lic. José 
M. Godoy, by two generals and one meniber of the legal profession, repre- 
senting each of the partics. Kl Eco Nac., Dec, 26, 1858, 

In 1842 he was a@ captain of engineers; in 1546 a lient-col; in which 
— he commanded tho enyineers at Vera Cruz during the blockade hy U.s. 

‘orces, and also in the following year during the sicge and bombardment. For 
his good services he was given a medal of honor, aud the congress of Vera Cruz 
made him a citizen of the state. He continued rendering services through- 
out the war with the U. 5, 
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advice to the constitutionalists to keep themselves 
aloof from it, and to the soldiers fighting for the con- 
stitutional cause not to forsake their standard, but to 
continue the good fight till victory should crown their 
efforts.* 

Robles appealed to the clergy for means to support 
the troops, and despatched commissioners to Governor 
Gutierrez Zamora at Vera Cruz, and other prominent 
supporters of Juarez, inviting them to second his plan. 
Meanwhile the reactionary forces were kept on the 
defensive. 

The departments of Mexico and Guanajuato ac- 
cepted the modified plan, and it was reported that 
Vera Cruz was well disposed thereto, inasmuch as 
it recognized for its basis popular sovereignty. The 
constitutional government looked, however, on these 
devices as by-play, and commanded that operations on 
the field should be vigorously prosecuted. 

One thing was noticed in the arrangements of the 
leading men at Mexico: that no mention was made 
of a commissioner to represent the northern army in 
the junta to be organized, as if to indicate that Mi- 
ramon was ignored. This greatly displeased the out- 
and-out reactionists, and the result was that Robles’ 
action did not change the aspect of the main ques- 
tion. 

The organization of the junta at the capital was 
delayed by Echeagaray, who was not pleased with the 
doings there, and even felt: disposed to march with 
his troops upon Mexico; but he was arrested, and on 
being released sent as his delegate Carlos Peza, who 
on his way was captured by the guerrilla chief Car- 
Lajal. Robles’ plan for various reasons became im- 
practicable, though he had finally agreed to Echea- 
garay and Miramon being represented in the junta, 

*YIn his proclamation of Dec. 20th, Juarez says: ‘Mexicanos: Meditad 
hien estos sucesos, y decid si la repibliva tendra paz, libertad y garantias con 
tales hombres, que reaccionarios, no respetan sus propias hechuras; y gober- 


nantes, ni ticnen el prestigio, ni la fuerza pura haverse obedecer.’ Baz, Vida 
de Juarez, 146, 
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which assembled on the 30th of December,” and 
after framing rules for the executive, and the mode 
of calling the nation to constitute herself, proceeded 
to choose a provisional president of the republic. 
Robles had a majority of votes, but it was decided 
to have another ballot, as it might be dangerous to 
ignore Miramon’s claims to the presidency. The 
young general was finally chosen by 50 votes against 
46 for Robles Pezuela, and proclaimed to be the pro- 
visional president, Robles being authorized to act as 
his substitute till Miramon should come and assume 
his duties. A circular of January 4, 1859, by Juarez’ 
minister Ruiz, calls the proceedings a scandal.” 

Miramon, flushed with his last victory over Dego- 
llado, repudiated all that had been done in Mexico, an- 
nouncing his intention to uphold the reformed plan 
of Tacubaya. Robles then retired to private life for 
a few days. Much confusion prevailed now in the 
reactionary councils. Zuloaga resigned the presi- 
dency, then annulled the resignation, and _ finally 
decreed that it was his prerogative to name a sub- 
stitute, designating on the 3lst of January, 1859, 
Miguel Miramon for that position. He was the first 
to hail Miramon as president, and surrendered thie 
executive authority into his hands, though probably 
reserving the right to resume it.* 

From time to time afterward Zuloaga manifested 
desires of reoccupying the presidential seat. Mira- 
mon took him into the interior, so as to have him 
under better control. Miramon used him to legalize 
his own arbitrary acts. This did not last long, as 
another junta shortly after made Miramon president 
in his own right. Zuloaga made his escape, remain- 

® There had been summoned 150 men, but only 90 or 100 came together, 
with Mariano Riva Palacio as president, and Lic. Gonzalez de la Vera andl 
Gen, Francisco Sevovia as secretaries, Rivera, Goh, de Méx., ii, 551-2; Ad, 
Hist. Jalapa, v. 157-61; Diariode Avisos, Jan, 1-4, 26, 1859, 

30¢A junta of persons having no mission from the people, and yet calling 
itself popular, has made an ephemeral appointment.’ slrchivo Mec. , Col. Ley.,, 
iv. 13-17; Baz, Vida de Juares, 146-8, 


* Diario de A risos, Jan. 29, Feb, 2, Aug. 15, 1859. 
Hur. Mex., You. V. 43 
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ing concealed till early in 1861, when he reappeared, 
claiming that he was president. He carried on a 
campaign during that year and a part of the next, 
when he went abroad, returning to Mexico in 1864, 
but not to figure again in political life. 


Migucl Miramon, on assuming the duties of the 
executive office with the usual formalities, took an 
oath to discharge them faithfully, and to the best of 
his ability, upholding the Roman catholic religion. 
At first he made no appointments of ministers, leav- 
ing the several portfolios in charge of the respective 
oficiales mayores, but on the 15th of February he 
formed his cabinet, placing at its head Santa Anna’s 
favorite minister and counsellor, Manuel Diez de Bo- 
nilla.# 

Miramon was born in the city of Mexico, on the 
29th of September, 1832, descended from a French 
family of Pau that had been ennobled about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, as is said to have 
been established by the records in France, extracts 
from which were procured at his special request by 
the French minister, Monsieur de Gabriac. He was 
of middling height and lean, handsome of face, ele- 
gant in figure and manner, with an open brow and 
searching look, dark hair, mustache, and imperial. 
A man of fine intellect, he was ambitious, brave, and 
daring. He had many true friends, and toward 
those to whom he gave this name he was loyal.* In 


* Diez de Bonilla, minister of relations; Tefilo Marin, of government; 
Manuel Larrainzar, of justice, public imstraction, and ecclesiastical atlvirs; 
Cabricl Sagaceta, of the treasury; Severo del Castillo, of war ancdinarine, whe 
hell it only till the 2th of April, being succeeded by Antonio Corona; and 
Octaviano Mutioz Ludo, of fomento. Mec, Mem. dacienda, 1870, 1060; 
Diario de Avisos, Fel, 15, 1850, 

Rivera, Mist, Jalen, v.75, Arias, Resefia Hist, gives his portrait, 385. 
There is one thing against his private charagter, however, which scems to 
have been prepared by Monsieur Elvin, and fount in Maximilian’s privy of- 
fiew in Mexico, It was a document giving particulars about the persons of 
high prominence who had rendered aid to or accepted the French interven- 
tion, OF Miramon, it says that he became a gambler early in life, and that 
when he was a captain of chasseurs in Toluca, he one day gambled away the 
funds of his company, avd then forced the winner to return them to him: 
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February 1846 he entered as a pupil the military 
school], sustained the government in 1847, and tha 

same year took part in the battles fought against the 
United States army at Molino del Rey, and Chapul- 
tepee. <A brief synopsis of his early military record 
is given at foot. Of his action in the revolutionary 
campaigns against Comonfort’s government, and of 
his career since then, I have sutticiently spoken in 
the proper places. For his services at the capital, on 
the 20th of January, 1858, in taking by force the 
hospicio and ex-acordada on behalf of the reformed 
plan of Tacubaya, he lad been made a general of bri- 
gade. On the 22d of December, 1858, he was pro- 
moted to general of division. ILis most recent ser- 
vices to the eause were rendered that same month, 
by defeating Degollado in the hacienda of Atequiza, 
Retaking Guadalajara, he pursued the enemy, waded 
tlie Tuxpan River at Los Novillos, recovered Colima 
the 25th, signally routed the constitutionalists at San 
Joaquin the 26th, and next marched on to the DBar- 
rancas de Beltran, where he captured 32 picces of ar- 
tillery, together with all the encmy’s ammunition and 
trains, Leaving a garrison in Colima, he returned to 
Guadalajara. 

Miramon proved himself not merely a brave man, 
but one possessed of great efficiency as a commander, 
with no small aid from fortune thus far. Some years 
later, while his courage and daring were fully acknowl- 
edged, he was set down to be “no scientific general, 
and rather an indifferent strategist.”™ 


*para sacarse de embarazo, cays, el salle en mana, sobre la persona con qnien 
hibia jugado, y le hizo devolver ast su dinero.’ Layrrre, Doc. Maxtmiiany, iv 
Sih, 

Tn the military school he went throngh the regular erades of promotion, 
from corporal to lientenant of artillery. In 1552 he serveel in Jaliseo, aud in 
1863 was in sume actions under penerals Salas aud Rosas Landa in the: depart. 
ment of Mexico, Atter that he saw much active service, and rose rapidly, so 
that we see him on the Gth of July, 1555, a brevet heut-eol, and on the such 
of the same month a fully commissioned one. 

= 1t was there that he heard of his clection by the junta of notables to tho 
presilency, Rirera, Goh. de Mée., ii, 506, 

* Sulin-Salia's Diary, i, 34. 
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The young president was at once the object of much 
attention on the part both of his pepnonel friends and 
admirers, as well as of the supporters of the cause he 
represented. At a grand banquet in his honor, which 
took place in the Mineria building, the chief clergy 
were present, with the ministers of France and Ecua- 


° 
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rT \ “, 
Mrkamon’s Vera Croz Campaion. 
upon by Conde de la Cortina, and a toast was drunk 
to it.” It has been said against Miramon that in 
1858 he applied to France for armed intervention, but 
he denied the charge.® 

Among the new president’s first measures was a 
heavy tax, which caused much consternation, of one 
per centum on all property exceeding $1,000 in value. 

5 Se brindé - la intervencion de las potencias extranjeras en México.’ 
Rirera, Gob, de Méx., ii 


4 From New York, Nov. 5, 1862, He also requested Almonte to publish 
his denial in Mexico, 
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Miramon’s chief aim now was to capture Vera 
Cruz, to accomplish which he borrowed from the 
clergy $300,000 on private security. Leaving all 
state affairs to be attended to by the ministers, he 
started for Vera Cruz on the 16th of February ac- 
companied by Minister of war Castillo. In Puebla 
the populace gave him a royal reception.” He had 
been preceded by the battalions which were to carry 
out the difficult undertaking. On the 21st he went 
to Orizaba, where the ayuntamiento gave him a cor- 
dial greeting. On the 3d of March preparations had 
been completed, and the forces began their march. A 
portion of them under Oronoz and Negrete was sent 
to flank the Chiquihuite positions, and the Tamariz 
brigade to force the Jamapa ravine. The rest of the 
forces marched on by the national road, carrying with 
them a large supply of projectiles. The hopes of the 
liberal party were now centred in Vera Cruz, where 
every preparation was made to meet the impending 
storm. All the constitutional troops that occupie 
the defiles of the sierra were concentrated in the port, 
and families were by order of the comandante general, 
Iglesias, sent out of harm’s way. 

Ampudia, commanding the eastern liberal army, 
addressed Miramon’s troops, urging them to abandon 
their standard. Money was offered to such reaction- 
ist officers as were considered purchasable, but only a 
small number accepted the bribe. 

Meantime the reactionists had received heavy 
blows elsewhere. One of them was the capture by 
their opponents of Zacapoaxtla, which left free the 
communications between Vera Cruz and the north. 
Leon, Lagos, Aguascalientes, and Guanajuato fell 
into the hands of the constitutionalists. San Luis 
Potos{, Guadalajara, and other principal towns were 
closely pressed. Morclia, in Vichiosoan, where the 


*Cholula st. was carpeted to the episcopal palace, where he was lodlyed. 

The populace pulled his carriage. Entertainments followed one another in 

uick succession, He issued a flattering proclamation to the people. Diario 
de Avisos, Feb, 24, 1509, 
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defeated liberals from Jalisco had found refuge, was 
the general headquarters of Degollado, several gov- 
ernors, and other prominent chiefs. Artillery and 
war material of all kinds were made there for the lib- 
eral army, and thence were despatched troops in all 
directions, An army under Degollado himself went 
to operate in Querétaro and the valley of Mexico. 
The reactionists were so weakened that they could 
not assail Morelia. 

Miramon’s army to attack Vera Cruz consisted of 
5,000 well-provided men, with 28 pieces of artillery. 
The town was divided into four quarters, and the 
positions were covered by about 1,350 infantry and 
440 artillerymen; the rest of the garrison were some 
1,200 men. 

Cobos and Tamariz attacked the liberals in the 
barranca of Jamapa and were repulsed. Miramon, 
on hearing it, ordered the reserve division at the ha- 
cienda Potrero to retreat,and marched with the main 
body from Cérdoba to the barranca. Oronoz re- 
ceived counter-orders to retreat from Omealca and take 
his position in the Potrero, The liberals, after de- 
stroying the bridge of Paso del Macho, retreated to 
Huatusco and next to Jalapa, leaving the route to 
Vera Cruz free. Their opponents took the Chiquihuite 
without resistance on the 12th of March, three pieces 
falling into Miramon’s hands.® On hisnear approach, 
Governor Gutierrez Zamora declared martial law in 
the city, and on the 18th announced to the citizens 
that the enemy was already upon them;® and so it 
was, Miramon’s headquarters being at Medellin, which, 
like Alvarado, had embraced his cause. 

While these operations were going on, the consti- 
tutionalists, under Degollado, abandoning Leon, Gua- 
najuato, and Querétaro, advanced from San Juan del 
Rio to Arroyo Zarco, paying uo heed to the reaction- 


‘° Miramon’s march throngh Vera Cruz left its mark of destruction. All 
small towns aad bridges were burned. 

be ‘Los traidores estan al frente de nuestros muros.’ Rivera, Hist. Jalapa, 
v. LOL, 
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ary chiefs Callejo and Mejia, and marched toward the 
capital, Marquez, however, on hearing of the liberal 
movements, started from Guadalajara with 1,000 men 
and nine pieces of artillery, and dislodged the liberals 
from Guanajuato, 

The practical effect of Degollado’s strategy was to 

revent Miramon from bringing all his resources to 
boat upon Vera Cruz. 

The reactionary army had advanced slowly, expect- 
ing some seditious movement in the port, for which 
reason the small town of Vergara was occupied only 
the 22d of March.” Finally, at a council of war 
Miramon’s officers declared that the capture of Vera 
Cruz by assault was impracticable, with a large num- 
ber of their forces suffering from the effects of the ma- 
larious climate. On the 29th he abandoned the siege, 
without firing a gun or attempting any attack, and with 
his whole army marched back toward Mexico." 

Miramon on his march found himself intercepted 
by Ampudia’s army, which on the 2d of April at- 
tacked the reactionists at San Juan Coscomatepec, 
and drove them away, taking some prisoners, amony 
whom were a Spanish major named Juan Gonzalez, 
and Father Francisco Ortega, the famous parish priest 
of Zacapoaxtla, both of whom were shot by La Llave’s 
order. A portion of Miramon’s forces under Negrete, 
however, routed the constitutionalists in La Lagu- 
nilla, and rounding Las Cumbres, came upon Ampuiia 
and Alatriste, who retreated, losing three pieces of 
artillery and their ammunition.“ Miramon then con- 

“That same day several prominent reactionists arrived ona British steamer, 
believing the place already talen by their friends, Among them were gen- 
erals Diaz de i Vega, Blanco, and Woll, and two song of Santa Anna. They 
landed at Mocambo and repaired to Miramou’s headquarters. 

# Miramon's mouth-piece, Lieut-col Manuel Ramirez de Arellano, said it 
was owing to the havoc wf clisease, and to scantiness of resources; food lav he- 
came 80 scarce that, ‘without exazeration, a general's pay would not sutlice to 
support aaubaltern.’ Ho scorned the idea that Miramon had ry fear of the 
city's walls, guns, ete, Apuntesde te Camp. de Orievte, Diario de 
Arixos, Feb. 15 to March 31, lao0; Rivera, list. Jalaper, v. 

“Arellano says that the coustitutionalists under Ampudia, areneneitsy La 


Liave, and Alatriste fled from Coseomatepec on learnins that 1,500 men were 
gomy after them, ‘ Estas fucrzas cran precisauicnte las que venian 4 cortar 
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tinued his retreat, and on the morning of the 9th ar- 
rived at Ixtapa, whence he went on to the capital.” 

General Corona, who commanded at the capital, in 
order to keep up the courage and enthusiasm of the 
garrison, which consisted of about 1,550 infantry, the 
alumni of the military school inclusive, 950 cavalry, 
and upward of 600 artillerymen, reported the receipt 
of official despatches that Vera Cruz had surren- 
dered.* Degollado’s army of over 6,000 men was di- 
vided into three sections, one of which went in the 
direction of Atzcapotzalco, another toward the haci- 
enda of Enmedio, and the third to Ahuehuetes and 
Tlalnepantla. The reactionary forces under Callcjo 
and Mejia, who had followed the constitutionalists, 
were not prevented by Degollado from joining others 
of their army, and from taking possession on the 22d 
of March of Tacubaya and Chapultepec, and entering 
Mexico the next day. Other reactionary parties, both 
large and small, were also permitted to go to the re- 
lief of the beleaguered capital. The incompetency of 
the liberal commander for the responsible position he 
held was thus further confirmed. His undisciplined 
troops were easily routed on the 7th of April, and 
Marquez entered the city without obstruction. So 
much ignorance and lack of military prowess on the 
part of the besiegers inspired the reactionary army 
with hopes of easy victory, and they were not disap- 
pointed. A battle was fought on the 11th of April, 
in which the constitutionalists were signally defeated, 
Degollado’s loss in men and war material being large, 
and his force alinost entirely dispersed. . 

The liberal army had been intrenched in Tacubaya, 
Chapultepec, and Molino del Rey. Marquez sallied 


ln retiradla de todo cl ejército dntes de que entrara 4 Cérdova.’ Apuntes de la 
Camp. de Oriente, 48-9. 

* Previous to his departure he ordered the execution of Capt. Oscar Rob- 
ert. Rivera, IMist, Jalapa, v. 200-1, 

“6 It was published in the Jario Oficial, preceded by copious details, ingen- 
iously vot up, interspersed, as usual, with insulting epithets to the constitu- 
tionalista, aml the ery of Viva la religion! was not omitted. ‘The whole 
impusture was reproduced in the Diario de Avisos, March 22, 1859, 
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on the 10th, with 5,000 men and 22 pieces of artil- 
lery, in the direction of San Cosme, Popotla, and the 
hacienda of Morales. He placed a double batter 
on the heights of Tacubaya, to cut off the enemy's 
retreat by way of Toluca, and opened a brisk fire on 
the Molino de Valdés, which lasted till after dark. 
This mill and the archbishop’s house were the most 
advanced as well as the strongest points of the liberals. 
At nightfall there was noticed a brisk musketry firing, 
answered from a position nearer Tacubaya, and even 
at 9 o'clock some discharges of artillery were heard. 
At 6 o'clock the next morning the heights of Mexico 
were crowded with spectators. No movement could 
then be seen in Marquez’ camp; but at a few minutes 
before seven twelve of his pieces opened a tremendous 
fire on the archbishop’s house and the aforementioned 
mill, and a column of infantry, under cover of it, ap- 
proached the mill, being hotly received by volleys of 
musketry; but soon the constitutionalists abandoned 
the position, and the firing ceased there. A few mo- 
ments later the battery on the height continued play- 
ing upon Tacubaya, though not very actively, a portion 
of the reactionary army advancing a considerable dis- 
tance, and taking up a position in the vertex of an an- 
gle in the direction of the archbishop’s house and the 
slope of the Chapultepec forest. The column placed a 
battery there, which kept up a heavy fire from half- 
past seven till ten. Another fight occurred at the 
casa mata, where the liberals—infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery—were attacked by two battalions of infantry 
and some cavalry. At ten the general depdt of am- 
munition in the archbishop’s palace exploded. Some 
granite had also been hurled upon Chapultepec from 
elen. Before 11 o’clock Marquez was in possession of 
all the points Degollado had held in Tacubaya.” A 
portion of the latter’s army retreated to Chapultepec, 


“ The constitutionalist government attributed to that explosion, which, 
it said, occurred after the liberals had three times repulsed the enemy's 
charges, Degullado's retreat, ‘in perfect order and with the greater part of 
his trains and pieves of artillery.’ Archivo Mez., Col. Lry., iv. 21-2, 
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whence, as well as from Molino del Rey, they were soon 
dislodged, and finally, being closely pursued, became 
dispersed. Other liberal bodies had betorehand retreat- 
ed toward the south, and still others went by way of 
Atzcapotzalco to the villa del Carbon. Marquez cap- 
tured 31 picces of artillery.“ 

At the time the reactionary forces under Marquez 
were gaining.so signal a victory over their opponents, 
Miramon arrived at the capital in a stage-coach, hav- 
ing in his company the general officers Cobos, Diaz de 
la Vega, Blanco, and Castillo. At half-past ten the 
salvos of artillery, the ringing of bells, and the enthu- 
siastic ene of his adinirers and sycophants an- 
nounced his unexpected return. He at once repaired 
to the heights and witnessed the dispersion of his en- 
emies.© Degollado and many of his generals and field- 
officers had in time placed themselves out of harm’s 
way; but others were not so fortunate. 

For the second time had the constitutionalist hosts 
come to the very intrenchments of the capital, to be 
again hurled back discomfited. On this as on the 
former occasion, their losses were heavy, much heavier 
now than before, for Degollado had brought with him 
all his forces and a large amount of war material that 
he had been long in gathering. But his friends and 
partisans in the city failed to fulfil their promises, 
and on the part of himself and his leading officers 
there was a marked lack of ability and of unity in 
action; for neither attacking nor retreating at the 
proper time, their troops were torn to pieces in their 
own intrenchments, leaving in the enemy’s hands all 
their trains, artillery, and ammunition, a large number 
of the slain, about 200 prisoners, one of whom was 
General Lazcano, and, it was said, even Degollado’s 

* Diario de Avisos, Apr. 4, 13, 1859; Rivera, Hist. Jalapa, v. 192-202; 
Domenevh, Hist. du Mex., ii. 317. Col Ignacio Zaragoza, in a letter of April 
14th to Vidaurri, describing the battle and its lamentable result, says that the 
ariny of the north lost only a few men, and its morale was good. Boletin 
Gyieal de Manterey,in La Extrella de Occid,, July 1, 1859. 


” *1{iis mouth-piece, Arellano, coarsely says, *prescncié la dispersion de 
aquellus chusmas.’ Ayuutes Camp, de Uricate, 63, 
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uniform and general's sash.” The joy of the reaction- 
ists was unbounded, and was manitested in salutes, 
illuminations, etc.; the victory serving Miramon to 
cover up his error and fiasco of Vera Cruz. Amid 
that rejoicing, and the chanting of a te deum by the 
clergy, Miramon issued a written order to Marquez 
to shoot all his prisoners of the rank of officers. 
Marquez, being a man of very limited education, re- 
gardless of the duties of humanity, had gone into the 
war prompted by fanaticism and personal ambition. 
Shooting prisoners was perfectly in order in his esti- 
mation, and consequently he fulfilled Miramon’s order 
to the letter, and even went beyond; for either himself, 
or those to whom he intrusted its execution, committed 
on that day and night crimes that filled the world 
with horror. Several students of the medical college 
had come out to attend the wounded of either band, 
and while fulfilling this mission were dragged in the 
darkness of night from the bedsides of their patients 
to the place where the prisoners were being shot, 
and immolated with the others. Both Miramon and 
Marquez disclaimed responsibility for the outrage, 
shifting it one upon the other.” 

*® As acknowledged in his circular published in El Pigmeo, and reproduced 
in La Katrella de Vecid., June 24, 1859. 

+The number of students thus massacred was eleven, all of them mem- 
bers of good families, The following names have been recorded: Juan Doval, 
José M, Sanchez, Gabriel Rivera, Lilefonso Portugal, Juan Diaz Covarrubias, 
and Alberto Abad. Another young man, Manuel Mateos, recently admitted 
tu the bar, was also shot, 1 tind also among the executed Agustin Jiuregui, 
Eugenio Quisen, S, Fischer, Manuel Neira, and captains Ignacio Sierra and 
José Lopez. Rivera, Hist, Jalapea, v. 203-4; Ld., Gob, de Meg., ii, 550, Min- 
ister Ocampo oun the 25d of April addressed a circular, which says: ‘Se cebaron 
birbaramente con los heridos, con los pocos dispersos que apeheailiarce, y aun 
con los cirujanos,’ Upwards of 100 persons were sacriliced, ‘among them sev- 
eral of very tender age.’ Archico Mex., Col. Ley., iv. 23; Dublan and Lozano, 
Leg. Mex., viii, 7-9; North Aa, Review, ciii, 1135; LesPere, Doe, Maximiliano, 
i. 26-7; Lewere, Le Mi xique, 81-8, 03; Marquez, Refutacion, 24-7. Marquez, 
in a manifesto published in New York in 1860, says that he gave orders not 
to harm the prisoners, and at his first interview with Miramon told him so, 
After their separation at the city, he, Marquez, went back to Tacubaya, 
where soon after Lieut-col Flores, un aid of the president, handed him, in the 
presence of many, an order that read as follows, translated into Enwlish; 
“General-in-chief of the national army, Most excellent sir: This very atter- 
noon, and wader your excelleney’s strictest responsibility, you will cause to 


be shot all the prisoners of the rank of oliciales y jefes, reporting to me the 
number of those whom this lot has befallen, God and law. Mexico, April 
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The prisoners and students were not the only ones 
sacrificed on that 11th of April. Some children were 
speared to death. Several peaceable citizens were 
brought from neighboring towns and murdered. The 
bodies of the victims were thrown together into one 
or more ditches. And on that day the clergy were 
blessing the authors of these atrocities. 

The nation became horrified, and the leaders of the 
government at the capital were from that day looked 
upon as a band of merciless assassins. Degollado 
then established the system of retaliation, and every 
reactionary commander or officer taken prisoner was 
shot. The reactionists pursued the same course, and 
henceforth the war was carried on with greater ani- 
mosity than ever before. 

The public reception of the victorious army in the 

capital on the 12th was enthusiastic on the part of 
its supporters, whose houses were embellished with 
bright curtains. In the steeples of the cathedral were 
demonstrations of joy. Every device was used to 
express the satisfaction of the reactionists. Marquez 
and Mejia traversed the streets in an open carriage, 
amid the cheers of the populace.” 
11, 1859. Miramon—a rubric. To his excellency the general of division 
in chief of tho army of operations, Don Leonardo Marquez, Tacubaya.’ 
Archivo Mex., Col. Ley., ¥. 719-20. Marquez explains how this secret order 
fell into the hands of Juarez’ government, making it known that he had 
acted under orders, Miramon's order certainly mys nothing of shooting 
physicians or students. Jduregui, Miramon’s counsel at his trial in Queré- 
taro, acknowledes that he owed his life to Miramon on that «lreadful day, 
when he was, toycther with six others, on the ae of being shot by Mar- 
quez’ orders, He adds that Miramon heard of the shooting of the students 
after the exccution, and became very indignant, but could not punish Mar- 
quez forthe brutal act, because to him was due that day's victory. In a 
letter to Jauregui, Miramon says: ‘I wish to refer to Tacubaya, You will, 
perhaps, sec an order of mine to shoot; but this referred to the officers, my 
prisoners, and never to physicians, and much less to civilians. At this 
moment, when I am preparing to ap before God, I make you this decla- 
ration.’ Mazimiliauo, Causa, 227; Trresgole, Méj., ii, 360. On the 2d of 
March, 1861, among the first acts of Juarez, after his triumph, was to order 
the arrest and trial of Miramon and his ministers, and othera who had 
participation in that massacre, 

®? Marquez worea band with this inscription: ‘A la virtud y al valor, la gra- 
titud de las hijas de México,’ which had been presented to hin that morning 
by a committee of ladies, Rivera, Hist. Jalapa, v. 204. The corps of engi- 
neers gave him a sword of honor, of fine steel with a gold hilt, and a silver 
seabburd inlaid with gold. Disrio de Avivos, April 16, 1859, 
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Unsrrep Stares’ Recoontrion or JuAREZ—Mrmamon’s AcTIoN—CoNFISCATION 
or Cuurca Property—InTERIor CAMPAIGN OF 1859—TREATIES—M IRA- 
mon’s Seconp Expeprrion To Vera Crvz—Unrtep States’ Armen In- 
TERVENTION—INTERIOR CAMPAIGN OF 1860—Miramon’s RETURN TO MEx- 
Ico AND Resignation—Presipent Pavon—Miramon’s TitLe To Tug 
Presipency—Arrroacn oF CoNSTITUTIONALISTS—MIRAMON'S DEFEAT 
AnD EscaPpe—JUAREZ’ TRIUMPHANT ExtrRy INTO Mexico. 


Tue victory of Tacubaya, though important for the 
reactionists, did not dishearten their opponents. The 
latter were further encouraged by the recognition of 
Juarez’ government on the part of the United States, 
which accredited Robert M. McLane near it as minis- 
ter, the appointment havin g been confirmed by the 
senate on the 6th of April, 1859. Soon after his 
arrival Juarez sent José M. Mata to Washington as 
Mexico’s representative, with the same diplomatic 
rank.’ This interchange of relations created a deep im- 
pression, not so much in Mexico as in Europe. Mira- 
mon’s minister of relations solemnly protested against 
it, declaring null all attendant arrangements.’ 

1On 29th April. Diario de Avisos, May 27, July 1, 1859. 

? Diez de Bonilla impartially details the relations between the two countries 
since Zuloaya’'s occn pancy of the executive chair at the capital, whose govern: 
ment the U, S. minister, Forsyth, had at first recognized, He then alleges 
that Forsyth proposed the cession to the U.S., for a pecuniary consideration, 
of a large portion of Mexican territory, as well as an irrevocable privilege of 

ge through the isthmus of Tehuantepec, Forsyth's proposals being re- 
eer. he broke off relations, ancl his government supported him init, Ile 
concludes that the recognition of Juarez’ government by the U. 8. is intended 


to give it legitimacy and authority that it may aid them tocdespoil Mexico of 
her territory, McLane, ina note to Minister Ocampo of the 26th of April, 
(705) 
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Bonilla went further: he cancelled the exequatur 
of Consul Black in Mexico, and of all other United 
States consuls and vice-consuls in the republic. This 
was, however, made nugatory by Ocampo’s circular 
of April 23d, to governors, confirming anew the exe- 
quaturs of all those consular officers.* 

Mexico had now reached a state of chronic anarchy, 
and there seemed to be no remedy for it. The so- 
called conservative party favored an absolute rule with 
all its sequences; and though holding to a republican 
form, it was in fact a military dictatorship. It con- 
templated the establishment of a monarchy. The 
clergy, which was’ the most influential wing of that 
party,* and whose chief was Padre Miranda, one of 
Miramon’s ministers, were working for a foreign prince 
to reign in Mexico, and to that end opened relations 
with Gutierrez Estrada, of whom more hereafter.° 
The policy of the party was to restore the fueros that 
the ley Juarez had suppressed; to keep the press under 
restraint; to have prohibitory tariffs; and to prevent 
the incoming of foreigners, which might endanger the 
church. The constitutional government was opposed 
to all this; and moreover resolved to deprive the 
clergy of the means to prolong the war. 

The reactionists were much exercised to find relief 
for their great malady—impecuniosity. The minister 
of the treasury, Sagaceta, was blamed, and then super- 
seceded by a young man, Carlos G. de la Peza, under 


denies Bonitla’s charges, adding that his government looked on Juarez as the 
leval andl de fecto authority recognized by four fifths of the states and a large 
 eifheee of the citizens; which was particularly the case in the seaports on 
voth seas, and in the five or six Mexican states eontizuous to the U.S. as well 
as in those of the south through whieh U.S. citizens have the right by treaty 
to trade. Archivo Mex., Col. Ley.. iv. 26-35; Dablan and Lozano, Ley. Mex, 
viii, GUD; Ferrer, Curet. de Mex, Vea, Amer, Gen, 420, 438-42. 

7V0campo dubs Bonilla’s statements hypocritical; the loss of territory 
under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, heing caused by tho stupid course of 
the conservatives, and the sule of Mesilla being the act of the ‘imprudente 
Sr Bonilla.” 

* diaz, Datos Biog., MS., 440-3, 

SThe correspondence between the two men on this plan was intercepted 
by the liberals, according to Degollalo's circular of May 20th to the governor, 
Archivos Mex, Col, Lry., iv. 33. 
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whose management the confusion in the finances was 
greater than ever. That change caused the resigna- 
tions of Diez de Bonilla, Larrainzar,and Marin. They 
were succeeded July 7th by Octaviano Muitioz Ledo, 
minister of fomento, who assumed ad interim the port- 
folio of relations; Isidro Diaz became minister of jus- 
tice; and Antonio Corona, who had succeeded Castillo 
in the war department, took temporary charge of that 
of government.® 

Miramon issued a manifesto on the need of reforms, 
claiming that his motto was to go forward, for not to 
advance was retrogression. He spoke of wise meas- 
ures and not bloody victories as the means of extri- 
cating the country; expressed himself liberally in re- 
gard to the press, and used other fine platitudes; but 
failed to present any well-defined plan of administra- 
tion.’ 

An effort was made at this time to arrive at an 
understanding between the belligerents on some 
matters of general interest, such as guaranteeing 
the safety of the mails; but all such projects were 
abandoned on the publication by Juarez, July 12, 
1859, of a law to confiscate and nationalize the prop- 
erty of the clergy, and of his decree of the next 
day regulating the mode of carrying it into effect.* 


* Diario de Avisos, July 12, 1859; Méz., Mem. Iacienda, 1870, 1059. 

TThis document was issued at Chapultepec on the Ith of July, and pub- 
lished in Mexico on the sume day and the lith, Diario de Avisos, July 13, 
19, 20, 1859. 

*It was passed with the unanimous approval of the ministers, all of whom 
countersigned it, In the preamble the clergy are accused of being the pro- 
moters of the war; of their open rebellion azainst the legitimate authority 
representing the national sovervignty; and also of their wasting away the 
funds intrusted to their care for pious purposes in supporting the fratricidal 
strife, and all for the sole purpose of rendering themselves independent of 
the civil authority. The law contiseates all ecelesiastieal property, excepting 
churches and their contents, All convents of friars, aa retizious brether- 
hoods or congregations, are suppressed, and no new ones are to be established. 
Existing nunnerics are allowed to continue, but all under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the respective diocesan, Nuns quitting their convents to re- 
turn to secular life are to be reimbursed at once the money they took with 
them as dower to the convents, ‘Those who took no dower are to be paid 
$500, and to cover such claims and the requirements of public worship, foar 
million dollars are appropriated from the general fund. Archivo Meo., Col. 
Ley., iv, 82-14; Mex, Cod, Reforma, 145-00; Diaz, Datos Livy., MS., 452. 
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This was soon followed by other enactments directly 
affecting the church, namely, on civil marriage, pre- 
scribing the formalities, and declaring null all mar- 
riages contracted without having first complied with 
them; on capellanfas, declaring them included in the 
property to be nationalized under the law of July 
12th; on the personal civil status, intended to fully 
establish independence between church and state; on 
cemeteries, taking the control of them from the church 
and giving it to the civil authorities; and finally, 
a despatch was sent to Manuel Castillo Portugal, 
attaché having in his charge the archives of the Mexi- 
can legation in Rome, apprising him that the presi- 
dent had ordered that legation suppressed, as useless 
after the independence of state and church had been 
declared; and directing him to leave Rome and bring 
with him the archives, to be preserved in the depart- 
ment of relations.° 

The law of nationalization of the ecclesiastical 
estates greatly contributed toward the ending of the 
civil war. The government at Vera Cruz, having 
staked upon that measure the existence of the libera 
party, lost no time in developing its effects by the 
sale of such property. Against contracts of that na- 
ture an energetic protest was made by Miramon’s 
minister, Muiioz Ledo, who addressed himself to the 
foreign ministers. Similar protests were also filed by 
reactionary corporations and authorities.° Owing to 


* Passed respectively July 23, 28, 31, and August 3, 1859. Méx., Cdd. Re- 
forma, 161-88; Archivo Mca, Col. Ley., iv. 116-32, 136-60; Dublan and 
Lozano, Leg. Mex., viii. 705, Minister Ocampo in his circular of August 6th, 
on the manner of ene ing out the laws on civil status and cemeteries, lays 
much stress on the need of the state governments providing decent cemeteries; 
he lays serious charges at the door of a portion of the parish priests for refusi 
Caristian burial to the indigent who could not pay the church dues, as we 
as to the excommunicated, which was done with the remains of the distin- 
guished citizens Pedraza and Farfas, On the firet point he says: ‘ La sérdida 
éinsensiblo avaricia del clero, la repngnante y birbara frialdad con que algu- 
nos de sus miembros tratan 4 la pobre viuds 6 al desvalido huérfano, ..el in- 
ercible pero cierto cinismo con que dicen cémetelo, 4 quien necesitaria-ayuda 
yeconsuclo.’ Archivo Mezx., Col. Ley., iv. 163-72. 

' The execution of the law encountered an energetic resistance on the part 
of the clergy, the archbishop and his suffragans preaching and writing against 
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the difficulties in the way, there was not activity enough 
in conveyances of ecclesiastical eee to meet the 
expectations of the liberals at Vera Cruz. It was 
evident that speculators preferred to postpone to a 
more suitable time operations in that line. As to the 
reactionary government, it increased the ‘ete of 
its treasury by the suppression of a number of es- 
tablished taxes without providing means to replace 
the sums thus lost. It also decreed, on the 16th of 
July, many financial measures that were entirely in- 
Caen under the existing circumstances." The 
idea contemplated at Mexico of levying thirty million 
dollars was an absurd one; the departments could not 
bear such a tax, as the property holders and merchants 
were ruined, and the other classes in the utmost in- 
digence. The ayuntamientos petitioned for the sus- 
pension of the so-called ley de hacienda, which helped 
to bring on the reaction a further loss of prestige. 

The reactionary press made the most of the laws 
enacted at Vera Cruz, asserting that religious unity 
was on the point of destruction, and that the people 
were about to be forcibly deprived of their catholic 
worship;” insisting, to give still greater warmth to 
the question, that the asking by the liberals of aid 
from the United States was treason. But what kept 
the reactionists in considerable alarm was the lack of 
activity they began to notice in Miramon, who ap- 
peared to have devoted himself entirely to conjugal 
felicity. 
it. Padre Miranda published a pamphlet, Even a number of liberals disap- 
proved of the cnactment. 

"Suppressed the hoard of public credit; issued new bonds to the amount 
of eighty millions, to exchange them for a certain class of claims with a pre- 
miu of from five to cleven per centum on the face of the bond; established a 
class of bonds without interest; and laid an jmpost of thirty millions on the 
dv-partments and territories, laborers and others of the pour class, and the in- 
ternal trade being left unencumbered; the interior custom-houses were tu be 
used only as warchouses; anil foreign merchandise waa to pay duties at the 
pees of consumption. Mirera, Gob. de Mex, ii, H-3; Diario de Avisos, 

uly 20, 1S5u, 

"Ou their publicution at Zacatecas by Gonzalez Ortega there was a riot, 
in which many were killed and wonnded. 


8 Notwiistandiny which, a conspiracy having been discovered in Sept., 
Hist, Mex, You. Ve av 
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Military operations had by no means been neg- 
lected, as on their result depended the triumph of 
one or the other contestant. Miramon despatched 
Marquez and Mejia, on the 19th of April, with a 
strong army to operate in Michoacan. They occupied 
Morelia, which had been abandoned by the liberals on 
the 29th, and were received with open arms, particu- 
larly by the ecclesiastics.” 

Most of the liberal forces had marched toward 
Guanajuato to reénforce Hinojosa, Ortega, and Zara- 
goza. Marquez tarried but a few days in Morelia, 
marching with his whole force to Guadalajara, and 
then Pueblita and other liberals reoccupied Morelia 
May 3d. Huerta and Doblado, who had escaped 
from Mexico, had conferences on the 9th of May." 
Huerta still got more resources from the place, 
though the state had contributed already one and a 
half million dollars. 

Marquez went on undisturbed to Guadalajara, and 
entered it on May 15th, being received under a tri- 
umphal arch, and crowned with a golden wreath. 
Other high honors were also paid him.” Marquez 
made a trip to Tepic, which had been captured by the 
reactionists June 29th, shot some citizens, and re- 
turned to Guadalajara with twenty loads of silver, 
taken while being clandestinely exported. 

Most of the central towns were the prey of male- 
factors, among whom must be included many chiefs 
of guerrillas, who had adopted the appellation of 
one or the other contending party. Carbaial, on 


the parties implicated were executed. But it seems that in August he had 
pardoned a number of political prisoners. £1 Eco Iiap.-Am., Ovt. 31, 1859; 
diario de Avisos, Aug. 17, 1859, 

"The cathedral was reopened, and a te deum chanted, Religion was 
again ascendent. 

1 Some reactionists’ houses were stoned, Morelia was left without horses 
or money, Marquez having drained it of 810,000 within a few days. 

16'The few remaining church bells with which the reaction had been hailed 
were now brought te the ground, and religion was again at a discount, 

" The ayuntamiento presented him a mazniticent baton, on the gold head 
of which was an inseription in memory of hia victory at Tacubaya. A te 
-deum formed also a part of the programme. 
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the liberal side, had a party made up mostly of rob- 
bers and assassins, whose outrages were innumerable. 
Tlascala was a great sufferer. Carbajal’s tyranny is 
said to have been insufferable, but no one dared op- 
pose him. 

Miramon, recovering his wonted activity, started 
in November for the interior. Many women of 
Morelia had asked him to free them from the consti- 
tutionalists.* To oppose the liberal forces which, un- 
der Degollado, were marching on Querétaro, Miramon 
concentrated those of Velez and Mejia, and hurried 
on to that city, accompanied only by his aides-de-camp, 
and adopted the requisite measures to inflict another 
of his damaging blows on the enemy. Marching by 
the Celaya road he appeared before the liberal force in 
the afternoon of the 12th of November, and after re- 
jecting at a conference Degollado’s proposals to leave 
him the command in chief of the army, if he would 
swear to support the constitution of 1857, coupled with 
the agreement that a congress should be convoked to 
reform that code, he signally routed him in the morning 
of the 13th, at La Estancia de las Vacas, capturing 
thirty pieces of artillery, 500 stand of arms, ammuni- 
tion, wagons, and 420 prisoners, among whom were 
generals Santiago Tapia and José J. Alvarez, both 
wounded.” 

Degollado had in May given up the command for 
a time to bring supplies from abroad, which he landed 
in June or early in July at Tampico, and took at 
ouce to San Luis Potosf. Huerta had also received 


181t was in August. Diario de Avisos, Aug. 25, 1859. 

* Miramon tolel Degollado, on leaving him, that the liberals would be de- 
feated before the expiration of twenty-four hours, The cannonading began 
at 7o’clock, At 9 the liberals attacked the enemy's left tank, sustained by 
Mejia's brigade. The reactionists were likewise assailed on the right and in 
the centre, and being defeated at the latter puint, were in danger of losing 
the battle, when Miramon made a simultaneous etfort, commanding the centre 
in person, Which turned the tide, Although the liberals fought desperately, 
it Wasalloverat eleven o'clock. Dobladoamd Arteaga, withabout 1,000 men, 
fled to Morelia, where new forces were raised. Deyollado, arrived alone at 
Giunajuato, in the nightof the Mth, and the next day started for San Luis 
Potosi. whither some of the scattered liberal troops found their way, 
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large quantities of arms, with which he reopened the 
campaign in Guanajuato. 

The appearance of the liberal forces at La Estancia 
de las Vacas had been the first step of a well-arranged 
plan whose chief objective point was Mexico, but 
the want of simultaneous action resulted in the defeat 
at La Estancia, and the plan had to be abandoned. 
Fortune was frowning on the liberals, who met with 
disaster at Tulancingo, Maravatfo, and Toluca. They 
had lost in the different encounters, since July, 10,000 
men, 62 pieces of artillery, 7,300 muskets, 3,000 
sabres, 3,000 accoutrements, and a large quantity of 
other effects.” : 

The defeat at La Estancia was not considered in 
Vera Cruz a crushing blow, because of a wrong im- 
pression that Marquez had revolted against Miramon 
for suspending him from command and ordering him 
into arrest for his seizure of a money conducta. So 
much credence was given to the report that Juarez 
allowed semi-official commissioners to hold conferences 
with Robles Pezuela, which afterward assumed an 
official character, grounded on the belief that the latter 
would accept the constitution and reform laws. He de- 
nied it on the 11th of November, and finally declined 
negotiating without express instructions from Mira- 
mon, Marquez had ‘ken in Guadalajara $600,000 
from a conducta of $1,964,000, pleading extreme need 
of funds for the troops, which were becoming demor- 
alized, and Jalisco might be lost. Shortly before he 
had levied a forced loan of $100,000. In a manifesto 
he tried to justify his acts. Miramon disapproved 
the affair of the conducta,” from fear of consequences, 
repaired to Guadalajara, suspended Marquez, and or- 
dered him to report in Mexico, where he was placed 
under arrest.” 

® Rivera, Hist, Jalapa, v. 260-2; I., Gob. de Mex, ii. 566; Archivo 
Mer., Col. Ley, iv. 88-0; Diario de Avisos, Nov. 15, 18, 19, 24, 26, 1859; La 
Extretia de Ovi Ang. 12, Nov. 25, Dee. 2, 9, 1859, 


**Tt was finally shipped at San Blas on the British man-of-war Amethyst, 
® Marquez had been wugry because many of his troops had been taken from 
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The reactionary president was enthusiastically 
greeted at Guadalajara by his partisans, and started 
with about 3,000 men and a few artillerymen for 
Colima, where the liberals under Ogazon, Rocha, and 
others, to the number of about 5,000, were concen- 
trated in the barrancas of Atenquique and Beltran. 
He flanked the position on the 18th of December at 
a place called El Perico with two battalions, went 
to Tuxpan River defended by Rojas’ forces, whom he 
defeated, and on the 22d entered Colima. The next 
day Miramon attacked his opponents on the oppo- 
site height of the barranca of Tonila, and on the 24th 
drove them hence, capturing prisoners and _artil- 
lery.* After that Miramon hastened on to Mex- 
ico, where he arrived on the 7th of January, 1860, 
and began preparations for a campaign in Vera Cruz. 
The reactionists now believed themselves invincible. 
At the end of 1859 they held sway as far as Aguas- 
calientes, Zacatecas, and San Luis Potosi; at the last- 
named place Vega’s brigade of Woll’s division had 
arrived on the 23th of November. Woll himself had 
reoccupied Zacatecas the 21st. 


President Juarez began to fear that he would be 
left without the means to cure the maladies of his 
country. This apprehension brought him at last to give 
a willing ear to the proposals of the American minister, 
McLane, and to accept United States volunteers in 
the liberal ranks. President Buchanan and _ his cab- 
inet, setting aside the neutrality laws, permitted the 
exportation of war material, giving further evidence 
of their protection to the liberal party in the treaty that 
bore the name of McLane-Ocampo, signed the 14th 


him. He wanted each general to do his part. ‘De lo contrario,' he said in 
one of his despatches which was intercepted, ‘se perdert el gobierno, y nos 
Nevara 4 todos en su caida.’ Marques, Manuf, 1-42; Diario de Arison, Dee. 
12, 1859; Rivera, Mist. Jalupa, ¥. 204-5. It seems, however, that Mirainon’s 
visit to Guadalajara on that occasion had been mainly caused by the attempt 
.of Marquez to proclaim Santa Anna president, See Mirainon’s letter to Maxi- 
jnilian at Queretaro, in Zunacois, Mist. Mej., xviii, 1022-3, 
3 La Upinion de Sinaloa, Jan. 29. 1500, 
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of December, 1859—a treaty that underwent several 
amendments.* Its most objectionable clause, in the 
estimation of a large number of Mexicans, was that 
giving the United States the right of protecting 
their citizens and interests by force of arms, in cer- 
tain events, within Mexican territory. This condition 
ese Mexico at the mercy of her sometimes over- 

earing sister. There was another clause, it is as- 
serted, in which the Mexican government expressed 
its willingness to accept in a certain form the pro- 
tectorate of the United States, should circumstances 
in the future render it necessary for Mexico to assume 
such an obligation.* Miramon’s government protested 


* Tt granted the U.S. or their citizens the right of transit ad perpetuam by 
three yreat highways acruss the Mexican republic, namely: 1. fy railway or 
other means of communication across the isthmus of Tehuantepec from ocean 
tu ocean; 2. By railway from sume point on the Rio Grande across the states 
of ‘Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Nuevo Leon, Durango, and Sinaloa, to the port 
of Mazatlan on the Pacitic; 3. By railway from the territory of Arizona across 
the state of Sonora to Guaymias in the yulf of California, It granted also, in 
conncetion with that right of transit, the following privileges: To establish 
warchouses at the termini of all those roads; to navigate the waters communi- 
cating with them; to transport effects and merchandise from Arizona or Cal- 
ifurnia, or more distant points, to other parts of the U.S. free of duty, through 
all and cach of said routes, whatsoever mixht be their class or place of pro- 
daction or manufacture, Such goods might be warchoused, paying only 
cartaye and storage, and no duties unless imported into Mexico fur con- 
sumption, A large number of U.S, manufactures or productions might be 
imported into Mexico at the termini of the several transit routes on the lasis 
of perfect reciprocity; the congress of the U. 8. to determine whether the 
goods were to be admitted free of duty, or pay a tixed rate. Art. 8 gave 
the U.S. the right of conveying troops paid talktbaey supplies across the 
republic of Mexico by the Sonora ani Tehuantepec routes, as if they were 
Mexican troops, ete, Art. 9 authorized the U.S. to protect, by force of aris 
if necessary, all these transit routes, if Mexico failed to dv so, Art. 10 zuar- 
antecd freedom of religion and of worship to citizens of the U.S, in Mexico, 
whether in temples or private houses, Art. 11 declared that no forced loan 
should ever be levied on U.S. citizens. To compensate Mexico for the import 
duties she thus deprived herself of, the U.S. agreed to pay her four million 
dollars, of which sum twy millions were to be retained to cover claiins of U. 
S. citizens aguinst Mexico, There was also a convention to enforce treaty 
sipulations, and to maintain order and security in the territory of the repub- 
livesof Mexivoand the U. S., stipulating that, in coasideration of the disoricred 
state of the frontier, the forces of the two repubhes might act in concert and 
cooperation to euforce the stipulations of their treaties, if the lives or property 
of the citizens of one of them were imperi y and their government unable 
to protect them, Rivera, Gub. de Mex, i OU; Jd. Mest, Jalapa, ¥. 239: 
49, 200-79; Diario de Avisos, Jan, 9, 1960; Zamarvis, Mist, Mej,, xv. 337-42, 
Domenech, Hiatt. du Mex, ii, 812-14. 

* The treaty was deemed hy the European press of serions import for- 
Mexivo if it ever went inte operation. ‘The London Times expressed the 
belicf that the country would virtually becume in a short time an appendage 
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against the treaty, and sent the protest to European 
governments as well as to the department for foreign 
affairs at Washington. Even in Vera Cruz the treaty 
caused some displeasure, several officers of the national 

uard resigning, and the artisans and soldiers manifest- 
Ing their displeasure. Doblado preferred a compromise 
with the reaction to foreign intervention; and the 
minister, Juan Antonio de ‘la Fuente, refused to ap- 
prove it. The reactionists made a great outcry over 
it, alleging that national territory had been sold; 
that independence and religious unity had ceased to 
exist; commerce and industry were forever ruined; 
national honor and dignity trampled upon; and prot- 
estantism given the freedom of the country. The 
liberals, in general, on the other hand, saw in the 
treaty nothing but an amplification and extension of 
the treaties of 1831 and 1853. Be this as it may, 
though confirmation was warmly urged by Buchanan 
and others with powerful arguments, the senate did 
not deem it wise to burden the country with such obli- 
gations, and rejected the treaty. 

Almonte, Miramon’s minister in Paris, made a 
treaty in eight articles, on the 26th of November, 
1859, with the Spanish ambassador Mon, binding 
Mexico to prosecute and punish the authors of out- 
rages against Spanish subjects in the haciendas San 
Vicente and Chiconcuac; and though it was acknowl- 
edged that Mexicans were not amenable for those 
acts, Mexico agreed to indemnify those subjects; 
Spain, on her part, consenting that such indemnities 
should not be held as precedents for other cases of 
the same nature that might occur. The 6th article 
gave full force and vigor to the treaty of November 
12, 18538, without even an incidental mention of the 


of the U. 8S, The U. S. papers manifested great surprise at the magnitude of 
the concessions made by Mexico for so small a sum as four million dollars, 
when twelve years before the U.S. had otfered titteen millions for the transit 
across Tehuantepec, and later paid ten millions for the Gadsden purchase. 

A convention for the adjustment of Spanish claims made by Santa 
Anna’s administration. Mexr., Derecho Intern, lst pt, 409-14; Curtes, Diario 
Sendo, i. nv. 8, G5, no. 9, 70, ii, uo, YS, L124. 
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revision of non-Spanish claims, Juarez and his cab- 
inet, on the 30th of January, 1860, protested against 
the validity of such a treaty, and it never became a 
law.” On the other hand, Miramon, in a circular to 
the foreign diplomatic corps, endeavored to refute 
Buchanan’s statements in his last message to congress, 
protesting against the pretensions of his government.* 

Some changes occurred soon after the conclusion of 
the McLane-Ocampo treaty in Juarez’ cabinet.” 


Meanwhile both belligerents had been swelling their 
ranks and carrying on an active campaign. The con- 
stitutionalist forces were quite numerous early in 1860, 
and Miramon made preparations for a second cam- 
peign against the city of Vera Cruz. Ou the 8th of 

ebruary, 1860, he started from the capital, accom- 
panied by his minister of war, Diaz, to place himself 
at the head of Robles’ division, timing his movye- 
ments by a prearranged combination by which a small 
squadron under Mexican colors, and commanded by 
General Marin, was to sail from Habana. to codperate 
in the attack on Vera Cruz. The apeiron was ex- 
pc off that port about the end of February. 

uarez on the 23d made a proclamation declaring it 
a piratical expedition,” and the United States naval 
forces had orders from their government to prevent 
the intended codperation. 

Each contending faction used its best endeavors to 
injure its adversary. The reactionists raised parties 

**:On two grounds: Ist. Its injustice; 2d. Its execution by persons having 
no eres to bind the republic. Af/ér., Derecho Intern., 2d pt, 247-53; 
Dublan and Lozano, Leg, Mex., viii. 734-6; Archivo Mez., Col. Ley., iv. 
243-50; Leférre, Doe. Ofte. Maximiliano, i, 27-8. 

®Arranyoiz, Méj., ii. 362-70; Rivera, Gob. de Méz., ii, 570. 

* Miguel Lerdo de Tejada became minister of the treasury, Dee. 22, 1859; 
Ignacio de la Llave, of government, Dec. 14th; Joséde Emparan, of fomento, 
Jan. 21, 1860; José Gil de Partcarroyo, of war, Jan, 10, 1860; and Santos Dego- 
lado, of relations, Jan, 23, 1860. Aléx., Mem, Hacienda, 1870, 1055-7, Ocam- 
po’s resignatien was owing to his dislike of Lerdo on account of his political 
record; in fact, they hated one another with a cordial hatred. Rivera, Hist. 
Jalapa, ¥. 283. 


® Marin and his officers acting under commissions that had been cancelled 
for their desertion to a foreign country, Archivo Mex., Col. Ley., iv. 355-6. 
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on the coast to prevent supplies reaching Vera Cruz; 
and the liberals procured the desertion of the enemy’s 
soldiers, before whose minds was constantly kept the 
fear of death by black vomit. 

Miramon marched slowly, having with him about 
3,000 men with a large supply of artillery and ammu- 
nition. He was incessantly harassed by guerrillas. 
At Paso de Ovejas he granted amnesty to all who 
would retire to live peaceably, and promised death to 
every man taken in arms three days after the date of 
the proclamation. Negrete marched from Orizaba, 
by the Tejerfa road, and joined Miramon, who now 
had about 5,000 men, and established headquarters at 
Medellin on the 2d of March, awaiting Marin’s arrival 
to begin his attack. Success was by no means cer- 
tain, for the reason that the steamer Indianola— 
under the United States flag—which had been char- 
tered by Juarez to watch Marin’s squadron, came 
into port and anchored with other vessels of the same 
nationality under the fortress of San Juan de Ulta, 
thus indicating their intention to take part in the de- 
fence. 

At this time negotiations were opened between 
Medellin and Vera Cruz that came to no result, the 
proposals of both presidents being rejected. These 
negotiations were initiated by Captain Aldham of the 
British war ship Valorous, who obtained a pass from 
Juarez to visit Miramon and hand him a note from 
the British foreign office, in which was manifested, a 
desire that an armistice of six months or a year 
should be agreed to by the belligerents, to allow time 
for a general assembly empowered to give the coun- 
try a government of respectability and order, together 
with civil and religious freedom. The British gov- 
ernment threatened, if its proposition were unheeded, 
to demand reparation of damages to its subjects in- 
flicted by either belligerent. Miramon assented to 
the armistice, under the joint mediation of England, 
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France, Spain, and the United States." Juarez re- 
jected the proposition, and issued a declaration against 
compromise in any form. 

There were lying in Vera Cruz, besides the steamers 
Indianola and Wave, under charter to the liberal au- 
thorities, the United States frigate Savannah, and 
corvettes Saratoga and Preble. Marin’s squadron, 
composed of the steamers General Miramon and Mar- 
qués de la Habana, was descried in the offing at half- 
past two o'clock in the afternoon of March 6th. The 
ships steamed along the coast from La Antigua and 
anchored in Anton Lizardo at four. On passing San 
Juan de Ulia, they had been signalled to show their 
colors, which they did not do till opposite the Spanish 
vessels. By the time they reached the anchorage, 
they were boarded by several of Miramon’s officers. 
The Indianola and Wave had been ready to tow the 
Saratoga. Captain Jarvis, commander of the frigate 
and senior officer present, sent a lieutenant and 80 
men to the Indianola, and another officer with an 
equal number of men to the Wuve, each officer at 
ouce assuming command of the steamer he was on. 
La Llave went on board one of the steamers. The 
attack on Marin’s ships was successful; at midnight 
the two vessels were a prize of the United States 
naval force. The General Miramon made some resist- 
ance, and then, in trying to escape, got aground. The 
Marqués de la Habana attempted no defence. The 
Suratoga fired 90 shots.” The prizes were afterward 
sent to New Orleans to be adjudicated on by the ad- 
iiiralty court. 

Captain Jarvis’ proceedings were protested against 
Ly the commander of the Spanish war brig Habanero, 
on the 13th of March, claiming the Marqués de la 
IIibana as Spanish property. The commander also 


3! Much correspondence passed from March 12th to Apr. 21st between 


Miramou’s government and the legations of Enyland and France as well as 
Captain Aldbam, Diario de Avisos, Apr. 20, 1560, The proposed assembly 
Was to be composed of inen that had tilled public trusts from 1822 to 1893, 


3'The casualties on both sides were 40; one of the wounded was La Lave. 
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claimed the captured ship Concepcion, but no heed 
was paid to the demand. The commander of the 
French naval force protested against the Saratoga’s 
interference in the affairs of Mexico, which he called 
an unlawful precedent. Marin was put in jail in New 
Orleans, and subsequently released on bail. On the 
27th of March, calling himself a jefe de escuadra, or 
rear-admiral of the Mexican navy, he entered a similar 
protest. 

The action of Captain Jarvis had been in obedience 
to the orders of his government to recognize no block- 
ade of Mexican ports by the reactionists. He was 
also instructed to land from his ships such an armed 
force as might be deemed sufficient to afford protec-* 
tion to United States citizens. 

The right of the United States government to 
interfere between the belligerents to hinder their free 
action, or of their war ships to attack and capture 
Marin’s squadron, is not at all clear. Notwithstand- 
ing the approval of Jarvis’ course by the president, 
the United States district court at New Orleans de- 
clared the capture of Marin’s ships illegal, and decreed 
immediate restoration. Nothing was said of damages, 
Marin having waived them. That was right enough, 
but meanwhile Miramon had been deprived of the 
services of the ships as well as of the war material 
they had brought for him.™ 


The besiegers prosecuted their operations without 
interruption from sallics of the besieged, though 


The Spanish legation at Washington also protested, and demanded the 
restitution of the Meyrque's de la Hahine, and satistaction to his flag, Full 
particulars on this affair may be obtained in Rirera, Goh. de Mex, 2S, 
GOO; Cartes, Jiario Cony., i. ap. 5, no. 4, 30, ii. no. 28, 402-4; (LS. Gort 
Cong. 36, des. 1, Sen. 9; Uiario de Avisos, March 17, 19, 24, Apr. 
. May 3, 43 Leyeere, Le Mevique, 132-59; Zamacois, Mist, Mej., xv. 
73-59, MUS-T3, 

3# Their cargoes consisted of 1,000 fourteen-inch bombs, 2 brass mortars, 
4,000 stand of arms for infantry, and upwards of 60,000 rations. ‘The ex- 

nsea of the expedition were no less than S800,000, the Merqués de la 
Jabana costing S13),000, and the Geureal Miramon 870,000. Rivera, List. 
dalapa, v. 301-6; Diario de Avisos, July 10, 14, 23, 1500. 
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small guerrilla parties gave them much annoyance in 
waylaying their supplies. The plan of a fusion was 
fostered by the few remnants still left of the moderate 
party and by property holders, most of the latter for 
their own private ends. Miramon listened to them, 
and sent a communication to General Ramon Iglesias, 
commander of the forces in Vera Cruz, offering to 
pursue the most rational course to bring about a 
peaceful arrangement. Negotiations followed, but 
no understanding was arrived at, because of Juarez’ 
refusal to do anything that was not in accord with 
the constitution of 1857, under which he was acting 
as president. Moreover, he would not give his con- 
‘sent to foreign intervention in the adjustment of the 
country’s affairs.* Miramon, on his part, accepted no 
amendment. 

The besiegers threw bombs into the city, and con- 
tinued the exercise from the 15th to the 20th of 
March, doing but little damage.” Miramon’s casual- 
ties from warfare and disease had been large. At 
last he saw that he was foiled, and concluded to re- 
treat. The retreat commenced in the morning of the 
21st, Miramon’s object being to reoccupy his lines of 
Orizaba and Jalapa, where the guerrillas allowed him 
no peace and many of his men deserted and joined the 
liberal ranks, 

Miramon reached Mexico on the 7th of April, and 
both there and on the route avoided unusual honors, 


© It had been agreed that there should be a truce under the guarantee of 
the U. S., England, France, Spain, and Prussia, who were also to say what 
was to be done with the treaties entered into with foreign powers by both 
contending partics. The whole nation was to decide the points at issue. 
Here was the stumbling-block. Juarez demanded that the constitution of 
1807 should be recognized as the aupreme law, and that every act done should 
be pursuant to its requirements, Miramon could see inthis only delay in 
military operations, without any advantage for his party, or the least proba- 
bility of the civil war coming to an end. The French govt had instructed its 
minster to attempt a pacification through a national couveution, leaving out 
the religious question, as the English proposition had been unpalatable to the 
conservatives. Juarez would not trust European mediators, whose partiality 
for the reaction had been marked. 

*% It was calculated that 5,000 balls and 500 bombe were thrown, and that 
the besieged hurled about 6,000 grenades, 
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which, under the circumstances, appeared to him as 
mockery. The constitutionalists had been taught 
by reverses how to inflict injuries. The campaign in 
the interior had been somewhat brisk, and advan- 
tageous for them. Early in April Ortega entered 
Aguascalientes, the reactionist Raiives retreating, 
threatened by Uraga, who joined Zaragoza near San 
Luis Potosf. Ortega next went to Zacatecas; Ra- 
mirez had gone to Fresnillo. Uraga was on his way 
to concentrate at Zacatecas when the reactionist 
Rémulo Diaz de la Vega attacked him at Loma 
Alta, north of San Luis, on the 24th of April, 
and was defeated, falling prisoner, together with Gen- 
eral Calvo and others;*” in consequence of which 
San Luis Potos{ was evacuated by the reactionists. 
After this several chief interior cities were either 
taken or besieged by the liberals. Oajaca had been 
besieged ninety-eight days, when, on the approach 
of a reactionist brigade, the siege was raised.* 
Degollado was sent back into the interior, and he 
appointed Uraga quartermaster-general of the army. 
Large bodies of liberals were concentrated to attack 
o occupied by their foes, whose resources were 
»ecoming low. Guadalajara was closely pressed by 
Ogazon, and its hsbc sm Woll, despaired of mak- 
ing a successful defence. Miramon repaired to the 
interior early in May 1860, with the double object of 
relieving that place and attacking Uraga. Taking 
with him from Querétaro the troops of Mejfa and Cas- 
tillo, he advanced to Irapuato and Salamanca. Uraga, 
who had his headquarters in San Felipe, sent some 
troops to Guanajuato and left the rest in Silao, 
Miramon marched against the last place, and Uraga 
retreated to Leon, stationed his main army and trains 
in Lagos, and tricd to draw the enemy to the Cerro 
Gordo. His movements were such that Miramon 


* It is understood that Vega lost 1,000 men, 1S pieces of artillery, and 30 
wagons. 

¥ Cobos, with 9,009 men, had withstood double that number: he made an 
able defence, aided by Trejo, the man who made the yullunt tight at Perote, 
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could not detect his purpose. The latter, being unable 
to divide his force, had to change his plan repeatedly. 
Thus went Miramon, advancing to Guadalajara, which 
was threatened by Uraga, whose aim was to widen 
Miramon’s distance from Ramirez’ brigade, leaving 
the latter isolated and surrounded by superior hostile 
forces. But Uraga committed the blunder of assault- 
ing Guadalajara with Miramon in his rear. The at- 
tack was made on the 25th of May with 7,000 men. 
The garrison of that place was 3,000 strong. He 
was repulsed, seriously wounded in the thigh, and 
taken prisoner. At one o'clock in the afternoon Mi- 
ramon arrived to aid in completing the victory. The 
assailants, who were under Ogazon, Valle, Zaragoza, 
and others, left 300 wounded in the streets of the 
city, and hastily retreated to the ravines, carrying away 
twenty pieces of artillery. This mishap to the lib- 
eral cause postponed its triumph for several months.” 

In Jalisco took place other occurrences worthy of 
mention. March 14th San Blas was attacked by sev- 
eral small vessels in the service of the liberals, and the 
schooner Jpala was captured. In April the foreign 
residents of Tepic asked protection from British war 
ships at San Blas against the threats of the liberal 
chief Colonel Rojas, who had attempted to levy a 
forced loan of $60,000. The Amethyst landed a 
force and held the place. The Pylades prevented the 
entry into the port of armed vessels that the governor 
of Sinaloa had fitted out to transport troops and ar- 
tillery.” 

On the 9th of May a reactionary force of 2,500 or 
3,000 men under Calatayud was defeated at Ixcuintla, 
alter thirteen hours’ fighting.“ 


8 This was one of the most interesting episodes of the three years’ war. 
Uraga’s forced retirement was not mach deplored by the liberals, his heart 
not being in their canse, He Iiul never cared much for the constitution of 
1857, for Juarez’ government, or Degollado’s authority. Airera, Gob. de Mex, 
ii, 577-8: Gonzalez Urteya, Apunt. Biog., 44-4; Liariode Avisos, May 29, 30, 
June 5-23, July 18, 1sG0; Arrangoiz, Mej., ii, 304. 

“Whatever the British otticers intended, they certainly aided the reac- 
tionists. 

“' He lost 300 killed, 500 wounded, 4 cannon, all his ammunition, and 
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It is recorded to the discredit of the liberal cause 
that one of its forces on the 29th of April visited 
Bermejillo’s haciendas, San Vicente, Dolores, and 
Chiconcuac, sacked them, and shot four Spanish sub- 
er which tended to complicate the difficulties with 

ain. 

Eemices reoccupied Zacatecas early in June, and 
on the 15th was routed by Ortega at the hacienda of 
Peijuelas.* The action lasted two and a half hours. 
Whole battalions were captured, artillery, trains, small 
arms, and ambulances fell into the victor’s hands.“ 

Miramon marched to southern Jalisco with 6,000 
men and 32 cannon, having with him Mejia and Cas- 
tillo, and found the constitutionalists to the number 
of 8,000 under Zaragoza intrenched on the height 
of Zapotlan. After a few days’ hesitation, he con- 
cluded that it would not be safe to attack the enemy 
in his stronghold, and retreated to Guadalajara. The 
defeat at Peiuelas had some influence in checking his 
impetuosity. Leaving Castillo there, he retreated to 
Lagos, which had been occupied and then evacuated 
by Ortega, where he reorganized and augmented his 
army; but he could no longer communicate with the 
capital, owing to the activity of the guerrilla parties.” 
He afterward repaired to Leon, where Zuloaga, whom 
he had been virtually holding as a prisoner, effected 
his escape. This flight much alarmed Miramon and 
his supporters. The council of state was called upon 
for a decision. The disappearance of the president, 
that emanated from the plan of Tacubaya and gave a 
legal status to Miramon, was a serious matter. He 
might recall his decree of January 31, 1859, and want 
other supplies. Cuadro Sindp., 4, 5, in Vesa, Doc., MS., 4; Vega, Lig. Reseia, 
14-15, in Vega, Dor., iii, no, 765, 

EL Mensajero Exp., May 5, 1860, 

It is said the latter attacked against Degollado’s express orders. 

“'Orteva had the enemy's dead officers buried in Aguascalientes with 
military honors, The others he released on parole; but shortly atter their 
return to Mexico they were serving under Miramon, who had shown litile 
interest for them, Gonzlez Ortega, Apouit. Bing., 35-9. 


#3 The reactionists under Alfaro experienced a reverse in Los Cerritos at 
the hands of I. M. Carbajal and F. Autillon. 
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to reassume his position or make some one else his 
substitute. The council of state slurred over the plan 
of Tacubaya that created it, declaring that under 
any circumstances Miramon should continue as presi- 
dent.“ His partisans alleged that on assuming the 
presidential office he had limited his tenure of it till 
the republic should be pacified; which not having 
been as yet accomplished, he was to continue holding 
the supreme power. 

The liberal party now felt certain that the reaction- 
ist government coud not hold out much longer. After 
its defeats at Pinos, Ixcuintla, Loma Alta, and Pefiu- 
elas, and the retreats from Vera Cruz and Sayula, - 
the triumph of the constitutional cause could not bea 
doubtful matter. Many hopeful advantages for the 
country in the enjoyment of free institutions, law, and 
order were expected from the present political situa- 
tion, despite the hostile attitude toward Juarez’ gov- 
ernment of England, France, and Spain, and a large 
portion of the American press. Prussia also, and 
the two most retrogressive governments in America 
at that period, Guatemala and Ecuador, continued 
recognizing Miramon’s government until its collapse. 

Miramon’s star was now in the descendent. The 
constitutionalists, under Gonzalez Ortega, Zaragoza, 
Antillon, Doblado, Berriozibal, and other chiefs, 
marched against him on the Silao hills and completely 
routed him, on the 10th of August. The victorious 
army under the chief command of Ortega was entitled 
‘ Divisiones Unidas de Zacatecas y Michoacan.’ He 
remained on the field till he ‘saw there was no re- 
trieval,” and then started for Querétaro, where he 


#6 The grounds of their decision were: that the nation’s welfare demanded 
it; that it was a necessity and the public will; that the absence of the one 
did not imply the cessation of the other. Rivera, Gob. de Méx., ii. 579; Diario 
de Avisos, June 16, Aug. 16, 1560, 

“It was imprudent to face an army three or four times larger than his 
own. He lost. all his artillery, and only his personal courage saved him from 
capture, Arrangoiz, Mej., ii. 366, According to the Opinion de Sinaloa of 
Sept. LL, and Lor Evtrella de Occidente of Sept. 28, 1860, besides the artillery 
and trains, he lost upwards of 2.000 prisoners, among them many officers of 
all ranks, one of whom was Tumis Mejia. All the prisoners were released, 
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arrived on the 11th, reaching Mexico that same night 
at 10 o’clock. He forthwith summoned his ministers 
to discuss the situation, and it was resolved that he 
should give up the presidency for a few days, during 
which interregnum the president of the supreme court, 
Ignacio Pavon, would act. 

Miramon insisted on a new choice of president, as 
Zuloaga could not hold the office for an indefinite 
period. The junta of departmental representatives 
created by Guloage's Jaw having been installed with 
Teodosio Lares as president, and Manuel Larrainzar 
and Mariano Icaza as secretaries, they chose on the 
14th of August Miramon, by a majority only, it hav- 
ing been so arranged to give the farce a little sem- 
blance of impartiality. After that there was much 
show of enthusiasm, and the usual formalities of tak- 
ing possession of the presidential office were gone 
through.® 

Pavon, during his tenure of only two days, did noth- 
ing except to publish the act of Miramon’s election. 
He returned to his post in the supreme court, and 
held it till the political problem was solved. After 
that he retired to private life. 

Miramon soon after his installation as president ad 
interim, on the 18th of August, appointed his cabinet.” 


and a safe-conduct given them. Generals Cruz, Hernandez, and Pacheco 
were among the reactionary otlicers that perished in the battle. Gonzalez 
Orteya, Apunt. Biog., 41-3; Diario de Avisos, Aug. 13-20, Sept. 7, 12, 25, 
Oct. 4, 1860. 

He had been a public servant since 1822 or 1823, beginning his career in 
the judiciary and continuing it in the financial department. tween 1841 
and 1851 he held high positions in the judiciary, and in the latter year he 
was retired on full pay, having served thirty years. At the beginning of the 
three years’ war he was presiding over the national supreme court, and had 
been retained in that post. 

* The vote of the junta was published by edict; there was the regular te 
deum, the archbishop receiving Miramon at the door of the cathedral, At 
the felicitations, Miramon said it was not becoming noble souls tu be cast 
down by misfortune: ‘Animo, scores, ya triunfard la causa santa que de- 
fendemos; ya se pondra Mcjico en camino de ocupar un lugar distinguido 
entre las naciones cnltas’; aud so she is certainly doing, but not by the road 
Miramon anil his political coiiperators were misleading her. 

Juan N. Almonte, then abroad, minister of relations and president of 
the cabinct; Teodosio Lares, Teufilo Marin, Isidro Diaz, Antonio Corona, and 
Gabriel Sagaceta, holding the other portfolios, Lares was also placed in 

Hist. Mex., Vou. Y. 
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Meanwhile the forces victorious at Silao advanced 
upon Querétaro, constantly swelling their ranks and 
increasing their resources, having an abundance of artil- 
lery; but against public expectation, they retreated to 
the interior on discovering that there was no move- 
ment at the capital on behalf of the constitution. 
The reactionary government, nothing daunted by the 
terrible disaster at Silao, actively reorganized its forces, 
resorting to forced levies, and procuring resources to 
mect its urgent needs, The troops stationed in the 
east were concentrated at the capital, and other meas- 
ures adopted for a campaign, which Miramon deter- 
mined should be in the valley of Mexico. He now 
resolved to release Marquez from his arrest." The 
capital by the end of August saw all communication 
with the rest of the country cut off. The guerrilla 

arties had also dug a trench on the road between 
fexico and Puebla. Amidst all the turmoil Joaquin 
Francisco Pacheco, Spanish ambassador accredited to 
the government of the republic, who had arrived at 
Vera Cruz on the frigate Berengucla on the 23d of 
May, chose to present his credentials to Miramon, 
first obtaining, through devices not altogether hon- 
orable, permission from Juarez to travel into the 
interior.” 

The ceremonial of official reception would be called 
magnificent by some and ridiculous by others. The 


charge pro tem. of the department of relations, J/éz., Mem. Hacienda, 
1870, 1000. 

® Qajaca was taken by the liberals, which released a large number of men 
of their political creed who had been coniined there. The same thing had 
occurred at Guadalajara, 

% On his arrival he disclaimed any intention to meddle with the dissen- 
sions of the country, Ina private letter to Juarez he expressed sympathy 
for Mexico in her distressed condition, manifesting his wish to go to the cap- 
ital to fultil ‘mi mision, que no ticne por objeto el dafarle m_ bostilizarle.’ 
He then asked for a pass through the region under Juarez’ control, and for 
an escort fur himself and his suite of fourteen persons, which requesta were 
courteuusly acceded to the next day, After visiting McLane and De Gabriac, 
who was on his way to Europe after laying by in five years the snug sum of 
$150,000, he weut on to Jalupa, where the authorities extended every mark 
of consideration, He arrived in Mexico on or about the Ist of June, and 
was received with high honor. Arrangoiz, Mij., ii, 302-4; Rivera, [ist 
Jalapa, ¥. 326; Cortes, Divrio Congreso, i. ap. 5, no. 4, 17-20, 50-1; Lefevre, 
Mex. et ULitere., 159-02; Ll Mensajery Lsp., June 8, 1360, 
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ambassador and his suite went in solemn _proces- 
sion around the plaza, the carriage conveying Pache- 
co and Mangino, the introductor of foreign win- 
isters, being drawn by six fine horses. In his speech 
Pacheco spoke of Mexico’s independence, hoping that 
she and Spain would look upon one another as sisters. 

Miramon had now every reason to believe that the 
constitutional army would soon make another attempt 
to capture the capital.“ Ortega had concentrated at 
Querctaro 7,000 men, among whom were the prison- 
ers taken at the last three important actions lost by 
the reactionists, and 28 pieces of artillery. The con- 
stitutional contingent from Tamaulipas was called 
away, which had much influence to postpone the plan 
of attacking Mexico, where the reactionist brigades of 
Chacon, Gutierrez, Rubles, and Negrete were already 
in position. Miramon organized his army in three 
divisions, under the respective commands of Robles, 
Marquez, and Mejia, with Oronoz, Negrete, Velez, 
Cobos, Cruz, and Chacon in charge of the brigades. 
Ortega went to Guanajuato after resources, which 
were so scarce that it became an absolute necessity 
to seize at Laguna Scea, near San Luis Potosf, the 
conducta bound to Tampico, amounting to $1,100,000, 
which had already paid eight per centum for duties 
ou leaving Guanajuato, Zacatecas, and San Luis.” 

! Glowing descriptions of the whole affair may be found in Diario de 
Acios, Aug, 24, Istu; Cortes, Diaria Conareso, i. ap. 5, no. 4, 21-2. 

*Conzalez Ortera, whose forces had advanced as near as Cuantitlan, ad. 
dresaeil a circular to the foreign representatives on the 2ith of Awmst, 
opprising them that le had orders to take the city by force of arms, aid Chiat 


Jas government would not be responsible for injuries and danveses suffered 
by foreiun residents. Cortes, Diario Cougreso, i. ap. 5, no, 4, 22-3, 

: en were, that the season remlered military operations 
in the valley impracticable, There was, besides, a respectable reactionary 
force in Ginadalajara which it was expedient to destroy before marching om 
Mexico, Convalls Geter, Apout. Ring, 43, 

*The liberals experienced another disaster at Toluea, Having heard 
that Miramon was coming upon them in force, they abandoned the plhice; but 
as the enemy made no movement, they returned to meet with a surprise, 
losing as prisoners many of their chief officers, 

It wasdlone on the Mih of Sept., 180, by order of Degolladoand Doblado, 
It was an unfortunate step, as it created much alarm asneng the merchants; 
besides, the fands beloneed mostly to forvisaers, The foreign merchants 
hitherto lad favored the liberal cause; but the ailair at Laguna Seca made 
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The seizure of the conducta by Degollado’s order 
was disapproved of by the government at Vera Cruz, 
which ell knew what complications and embarrass- 
ments it would entail on Mexico; for a convention had 
been already signed by Spain, France, and England, 
in which Prussia was also to have a share, for inter- 
fering in the affairs of Mexico, even without the con- 
sent of the United States.* It was stipulated that 
the mediators should propose a general armistice for 
a year’s time, during which the Mexican people should 
be called upon to fix the principles, or basis, for their 
government, the mediating powers sanctioning what 
the congress should determine. Those governments 
represented to that of the United States the motives 
prompting their course, which they based on the weak- 


enemies of them, the most excited being the Spaniards, French, and Ger- 
mans, who did not get back their money. Arrangoiz, Méj., ii. 370; Payno, 
Mex. y Cuest. Financ., 103-16; Méx., Mem, Hacienda, 1870, 530-1; Rivera, 
Gob. de Mézx., ii. 582-3. The money was distributed at Lagos, notwithstand- 
ing gol agate of the foreign consuls. However, Degollado returned them 
$100, romising that the balance would be paid after the triumph of 
the liberal cause, Juarez on the 24th of October decreed the repayment 
of that sum out of the proceeds of convents, for the sale of which his decree 
aflorded greater facilities than the original law of July 13, 1859. That de- 
cree was also published in Mexico by his order, Jan. 10, 1861. Another 
decree of Dec. 17, 1860, applied to the payment of claims for damages 
caused by the existing war not only the sums provided for on the 24th of 
Oct., but also further amounts out of the funds proceeding from sales of 
natiunal property, and out of the proceeds from customs at Tampico. Mezx., 
Céd. Reforma, 202-3, 211-13. 

SA letter dated July 31, 1860, from No. 9 Rue Roqueplan, Paris, and 
attributed to Juan N, py Besa was published by the newspaper La Pevolu- 
cion on the 7tl: of October; it says: ‘This point (that of mediation] being ar- 
ranged in Madrid, I forthwith returned to this city, where I prevailed on the 
French government to invite Prussia, so that France, Spain, England, and 
Prussia are agreed to offer the mesliution. Mons, de Saligny has been al- 
rea.ly despatched, and in the carly days of the coming month he will leave 
here fur Mexico, via the United States, to arrive in Vera Cruz early in Sept. 
On his arrival in Mexico he will find there Sefor Pacheco, Herr Wagner, and 
perhaps Sir Charles Wyke,..Saligny has orders to act without waiting for 
Sir Charles Wyke; so that the representations of Spain, France, and Prussia 
being in aaooed, .. the mediation may be otiicially tendered, The mediation 
being accepted, a general armistice will be agreed upon, and then will be de- 
termined the mode of assembling an extraordinary congress to reconstruct the 
nation. . .In the event of Juarez and company refusing to accept the mediation, 
which [ do not think they would refuse now, it seems to me that the powers 
aforesaid, specially Spain and France, will adopt other more efficacious means 
to force the reel party to listen to reason, The U, 8. have been invited to co- 
operate on behalf of the mediation; but they have refused to lend their sup- 
ea though opposing no obstacle, which is quite an advantage, ‘pues asi va 
j4 Kurupa auiansindvlos, y mas tarde vendra la intervencion,' 
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ness manifested by the two contending parties, and 
on the circumstance that neither Spain nor the United 
States had assented to exercise a sole intervention. 
They pretended that it was a humanitarian mission 
they were about to perform.” Nothing came out of 
the mediation, because Juarez adhered to his answer 
given in the spring of the year to proposals of the 

ritish foreign office.” But the political troubles 
that disturbed the United States in the latter end of 
1860, and preceded her gigantic sectional war, aug- 
mented the ayitation of the European courts on Mex- 
ican affairs. Toward the end of November arrived 
Dubois de Saligny, the new French minister, whose 
instructions were to recognize Miramon’s govern- 
ment. 


Tn the latter part of 1860 there were five Spanish war ships opposite 
Vera Cruz, that had gone to back the demand for the return of the Npan- 
ish bark Concepcion, condemned as a good prize by the admiralty court at 
Vera Cruz, as alav a demand for the suspension of the decree to atop payment 
of the money stipulated to be paid under the international conventions, which 
decree had been issned beeanse the government had not the means to mect 
the obligations, These fy vessels might have used force, and thus tlie 
reactionary party would have again proudly lifted its head; but there were 
also seven or cight U.S. men-of-war moving along the coast, that might have 
taken a part in the performances. 

© Matthews, the British representative, left Mexico after he lost all hope 
of bringing about an arrangement between the belligerents. Juarez pleaded 
that the constitutional government could accede to nothing whatever not 
grounded on the constitution of 1857, from which he derived his authority, 
and whereby he exercised the executive functions. Cortes, Diario Conrreso, i, 
ap. 5, no. 4, 24-40. Deyollado essayed a plan of his own, supposed to have 
been influenced by the British minister, Matthews, which he formed at Laos 
and entitled Plan de Paciticacion, to bring about a compromise with those 
who were dissatistied with the constitution of 1857. He proposed that a con- 
gress should within three months decree a constitution, on the basis of the re- 
orm laws; that the diplomatic corps together with delegates of the two rival 
parties should name a president, who was to be neither Miramon nor Juarez. 
The plan was sent to Gonzalez Ortega, then besieging Guadalajara, who, like 
all other chief oflicers before whom he laid it, rejected it with indignation. 
It was almost inconceivable that a man who had been such a steadfast cham- 
pion of the legal government should have, at the verf time when its triumph 
was almost curtain, turned round to modify its principles and set up another 
standard. Juarez deplored as well as became indiguant at such astultilfication, 
and at once, Uct. 17th, removed Dexollado from the command which he held 
only nominally, for Orteua had been for some time the virtual commanier-in- 
chief of the forces in the north. Archivo Mex., Col, Ley., iv. 877-80; Juares, 
Biog, det Cirol., 31-2; Baz, Vida de Juarez, 183-7; Dublan and Lozano, Ley. 
Mex, viii. 74-5, 762; Cortes, Diario Congreso, i. ap. 5, vo. 4, 33-7; Arranyoiz, 
Meéj., ii. 350. 

“ Tt was ramored that he was a man of liberal opinions, and it was held 
to be certain that he would act in accord with the U. 8., having had cunter- 
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Juarez had on the 6th of that month decreed the 
election of representatives to a general congress, and 
of president of the republic. At this time he felt so 
sure of his triumph that he made preparations to trans- 
fer himself and his government to the valley of Mexico, 
and made arrangement for resuming the payment ot 
the foreign debt in January 1861. But we must now 
retrace our steps, and make ourselves acquainted with 
the military situation on which Juarez grounded his 
hopes of immediate success. 


Gonzalez Ortega had in October concentrated 
17,000 men around Guadalajara, whilst the garrison 
was of less than 7,000. Marquez made rapid marches 
to relieve the place, reaching Guanajuato with his force 
considerably increased. Huerta, Ogazon, and Rojas 
were detached to hold him in check; they at first 
suffered some reverses, but finally defeated him. The 
garrison, under Severo del Castillo, expected no relief; 
and being destitute, Castillo entered into a parley with 
the enemy, and was allowed to leave the place with 
his troops on the 20th of October.” His force 
marched by way of Santa Ana to Tepic, without am- 
munition, and with unloaded arms, whilst the con- 
stitutionalists marched upon Tolotlan, and on the 10th 
of November at Calderon utterly routed the army of 
Marquez, who was not aware of Castillo’s arrange- 


ences with the government at Washington, and obtained its consent to join the 
tripartite convention to establish a provisional government in Mexico, to which 
object McLane had been directed to codperate. 

* That day the besiegers had taken Santo Domingo and El Carmen. Cas- 
tillo made an arrangement with Zaragoza, which was approved by Gonzalez 
Ortega, by which both belligerent forecs were to retire in opposite directions, 
the besieged toward tlt west, the besiegers toward the east, till they were 
twelve leagues beyond the city; meantime Castillo’s artillery would be left in 
the town. Commissioners from both parties were then to arrange the terms 
for the incorporation of the reactionary forces into the constitutional army 
to march together upon the capital, and if they could come to no agreement, 
the armies were to yo back to their positions, and hostilities should be re- 
sumed. This truce gave the constitutional army an immense advantage, as 
will be secn in the text. Gonzalez Ortega, Apuut. Biog., 44-0; Rivera, Gob, 
de Meéx,, ii, S834. A portion of the reactionary forces joined Doblado and 
Antillon; others, violating the armistice, went with Castillo to Tepic, and 
many disbanded themselves, Mivera, Hist. Jalapa, ¥. 360, 
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ment till a few hours before being attacked.” Mar- 
quez and Velez took to Querétaro and Mexico the 
news of their disaster. 

Miramon then frankly set forth the situation in a 
manifesto, and summoned a junta of prominent citi- 
zens residing in the capital to determine what ought 
to be done. The junta, among whom were the arch- 
bishop, bishop of Monterey, other ecclesiastics, and 
several generals, met on the 3d of November, but no 
result was arrived at on that day; two days later it 
was resolved to defend the city to the last.* Mira- 
mon’s government had been unable to establish any 
financial system, its only resources being obtained 
from the clergy, or by forced loans, which together 
with those levied by the liberal party ruined many 
fortunes and put others in great jeopardy. Having 
now no means to support his troops, he permitted the 
chief of police, Lagarde, on the 16th of November, to 
enter the house of Mr Barton, in the calle de Capu- 
chinas, with an order from Marquez, under the pretext 
of arms being hidden there. The next day an armed 
force under Colonel Jéuregui invaded the house with 
a number of workmen, who forced open the doors on 
which were the seals of the British legation, and 
carried away nearly $700,000, in disregard of all pro- 
tests, and of the fact that the money belonged to Brit- 
ish bondholders.* With these funds Miramon organ- 
ized new troops to fight the numerous hosts that were 
approaching the valley, including Ampudia’s force from 
Vera Cruz. 

A large number of reactionists had now forsaken 
their sinking cause and joined the liberal party. The 


Tt was said that Marquez had 7,000, and hisadversary fell upon him with 
at least 10,000; and that the former lost all his ammunition, baggage, and 
trains, and 2.044) or 3,000 prisoners. 

© Diario de Avisos, Noy. 6, 1560. From the time of the second failure to 
eapture Vera Cruz, the reactiomsts met with a series of reverses, whereby 
tiey lest all the departments excepting Mexico and Puebla. 

© Marquez had asked Whitehead, their agent, for a loan from these funds, 
and had been refused, the agent pleading that he had no authority to accede 
to the request, Zamacvis, fist. Mej., xv. 1U3I-42, 
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liberal forces, having defeated their adversaries at 
every encounter, marched on toward the capital with 
the eclat that prosperity always imparts, swelling their 
ranks with officers and men of the other party. 

The city of Mexico, being threatened on all sides by 
the constitutionalists, was placed under martial law on 
the 13th of November. At the end of the month 
Carbajal’s forces were in Zumpango de la Laguna 
and Villa de Guadalupe, Berriozdbal’s in Toluca, and 
Ampudia’s in Tlalpam. The army from Guadalajara 
was advancing under the commander-in-chief, Gon- 
zalez Ortega.* Miramon made arrangements to 
inove his forces with great rapidity, forced a portion 
of Ampudia’s to retire from Cuautitlan, and sallying 
out on the first of December, struck the constitution- 
alists a blow at San Bartolo. With the continual 
movement of his troops he managed to get supplies 
into the city. But with all his extraordinary energy 
he could not check the discouragement of his party 
nor the repeated defection of his troops. Nothing 
daunted, however, he resolved to strike another blow, 
selecting as his objective point Toluca, the headquar- 
ters of the liberals, where a great many of their 
prominent men were assembled. He had not been 
misinformed about Berriozdbal’s lack of precaution. 
Leaving Mexico at dawn of the 8th of December, on 
the next day he gained a victory over the liberal 
forces, which were almost totally captured, together 
with Degollado, Berriozdbal, and Benito Gomez 
Farias, as well as fourteen pieces of artillery, trains, 
a large supply of small arms, etc. The prisoners were 
kindly treated.” Miramon’s success facilitated the 


© He moved slowly, strengthening his ranks, and replacing the military 
supplies expended in Jalisco, He wanted to besiege Mexico with 25,000 men, 
and expected to reach the valley on December lith, 

“The Spauish minister stated to his government that Miramon had re- 
solved so to act before he started to assail Toluca. He also said that 
among Dego!lado’s captured papers was a plan of attack against Mexico, in 
the handwriting of Matthews, the British chargé. Arrangoiz, Mej., ii, 371-2; 
Arvhiro Mex., Col. Lert, v. 4; Cortes, Diario Cong., ap. 5, no, 4, 90; Diario 
de Avisos, Dec. 17, 13u0. 
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arrival of provisions in Mexico, and his friends became 
very enthusiastic, not being willing as yet to believe 
that their chief’s star was on the wane. But partial 
successes could not prevent the steady approach of 
Gonzalez Ortega’s army of about 9,000 or 10,000 men, 
with 44 pieces of artillery, which left Querétaro on 
the 10th of December, and was to be further reén- 
forced from Morelia and elsewhere. Miramon, with 
the double object of saving the capital from the effects 
of a siege and assault, and of defeating the enemy 
before the concentration of all his forces, started from 
Mexico on the 20th of December, at the head of his 
best troops, 8,000 strong, with thirty pieces of artil- 
lery, the brigades being respectively commanded by 
Marquez, Velez, Negrete, Ayesteran, Cobos, and 
others. On the morning of the 22d he was between 
Arroyozarco and San Francisco Soyaniquilpan, es- 
tablishing his lines, and trying unsuccessfully to cut 
off the liberal left wing. The fight began at cight 
o'clock in the morning on the heights of San Miguel 
Calpulalpan, and had terminated at ten, and with it 
the reaction and the three years’ war. 

Ortega’s army was 16,000 strong, Miramon’s about 
one half that number.* The latter made so vigorous 
an attack that it dislodged the Juaristas from many 
positions. The combatants gained or lost ground only 
toot by foot. Ortega steadily reinforced weak posi- 
tions. Mariano Miramon, the general’s brother, 
charged with the cavalry, but a number of his men 
went over to the enemy; the rest fled, running against 
their own infantry, and general confusion followed. 
Miramon’s centre was then broken; the rest followed, 
artillery, trains, ammunition, wounded—all was aban- 
doned. Miramon was utterly routed.” He went 


® Arrangoiz, Méj., ii, 372, would have it believed that Miramon’s men 
were most of them demoralized, which cannot be true, judging from their 
prowess in the battle, 

@ Pomenech saya: ‘Miramon se multiplies Ini, ses généranx Marquez, 
Negrete, Cobos et autres font des prodiges de valeur.’ //ist, da Meriyue, tie 
346. 

Gonzalez Urteya, Apunt. Biog., 47-30; Boletin de Notir., Dec. 25, 1860, 
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back to Mexico at 2 o'clock in the morning of the 
23d, and summoned his ministers for eight o'clock to 
consult on the situation, after which he retired to snatch 
a little rest till the appointed hour. The representa- 
tives of France and Spain attended the council of 
niinisters, and as a result of their deliberations re- 
paired, accompanied with generals Berriozdbal and 
Ayesteran, to Gonzalez Ortega’s headquarters, to 
treat on terms of capitulation. Miramon had an in- 
tention of retiring to Puebla. The whole day passed 
in discussions, and in adopting precautions to prevent 
desertions, alarming symptoms of defection being no- 
ticed in the several barracks. At last it was resolved 
that the only course left was to capitulate. But Gon- 
zalez Ortega would listen to nothing but unconditional 
surrender;‘! and when the commissioners returned, on 
the 24th, the ery then was, each one for himself; the 
ininisters went into hiding, and Miramon surrendered 
the city to Degollado and Berriozd4bal, who had been 
chosen by the ayuntamiento for the preservation of 
public order till General Ortega’s arrival; after doing 
which, the remaining troops, and many prominent re- 
actionists, among them Miramon and Zuloaga, assem- 
bled in the Ciudadela, and after dividing among them- 
selves $140,000, started together by the Toluca road, 
Miramon disappearing after a while. In his attempt 
to reach the coast, he narrowly escaped capture at 
Jico, in the vicinity of Jalapa; his companions, Isidro 
Diaz and Ordofiez, were taken. Miramon remained 
in concealment at Jalapa, and finally was conveyed 
by a French man-of-war’s boat on board a vessel of 
that nation, called Le Mercure, that took him to 
Europe.” 

Jan, 7, S61; Cartes, Diario Cunqreso, i. ap, 5, no, 4, 99; Cértes, Diario Senado, 
i. no. 12, 12s; Archivo Mex., Col, Ley., v. 11-16; Zamacois, List, Mej., xv. 
a. eee he cheerfully acceded to foreigners arming themselves for their 
own protection till the government could atford it to them. Cortes, Diario 
Congrom, i ap. Sono. 4. 1s Arranda:, Mey., ii, A740. 


4'This assistauce rendered by the French: navy to Miramon called for and 
gave rise toa Warm correspouteace on the part of the Mexican goverument 
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Miramon’s flight put an end to the deadly strife and 
unheard of vicissitudes of the last three years. The 
victorious liberal army, of about 25,000 men, entered 
the capital on new-year’s day amid the joy and en- 
thusiasm of the people, who had draped their houses 
in white, and poured upon the men a rain of flowers 
and laurel wreaths. The greeting was one worthy of 
the army that had fought so bravely to restore the 
reign of justice and Jaw, as well as the magna charta 
of the country’s liberties, reform and future progress.” 

After the severe punishment of some malefactors 
by Quartermaster-general Zaragoza, Juarez arrived 
at the national capital on the Lith of January, 1861. 
He had hastened his journey because Gonzalez Ortega 
was exercising supreme powers in decreeing measures 
which were of the exclusive province of the executive. 
The president was enthusiastically greeted by his 


partisans, as well as by the high military and civil 
officers, as far out as Guadalupe, and on entering 
the city in an open carriage, amid the popular accla- 
mation, his presence was further announced by the 
salvos of artillery. He at once published a mani- 
festo.™ 


and the British naval commander Aldham, with the commaniing officer of 
the French naval forces, Le Roy. Later, on the 22d of March, 1801, com- 
plaint was raised in the British house of commons that Miramon, who had 
stolen moncy from the British legation, had been favored to escape on o 
French ship. Juarez ordered that Miramon, Marquez, and all others who 
were implicated in these affairs should be arrested, prosecated, and punished, 
with conliseation of their properties included; of which the British repre- 
sentative was ollicially apprised. Buletin de Notic., Jan. 27, 28, Feb. 9, 10, 
22, 1861; Archivo Mex., Col. Ley., v. 194-5; Dublan and Lozano, Ley. Mex., 
ix. 16; HMansard's Parl. Veb., clxii, 250; Bl Amiyo del Pueblo, Feb. 26, 1361; 
Le Trait d’ Union, Feb, 8, 16, 22, Apr. 24, May 1, 1561. All that, however, 
did not prevent that Miramon should be received and honored at the Spanish 
court by the queen on the 2d of Dee. of that year. 

A tragic and bloody episode sealed the end of the reactionary rule. 
Among the unfortunate victims was Vicente Segura, who had beeu a forcible 
writer in favor of the reaction as chief editor of the Diario de Avisos, so often 
quote: in connection with the last three years’ events, 

MDated Jan, 10th. After congratulating the nation on the success of the 
constitutional régime over so many diflicultics, he solemnly pledyea himself 
to surrender the executive authority to the elect of the people. as he had con- 
sidered it a deposit intruste:I to his responsibility, Archiro Mer, Col hein, 
v. 23-6; Mublrn aud Lozano, Ley. Mex., ix. 9; Cértes, Diurio Conyreso, i. 
ap. 5, no. 4, 93. 
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The war of independence achieves for Mexico auton- 
omy; but much remains to be done before she can 
fit herself for this new sphere—before she can be re- 
lieved of the fetters at encumbrances worn by her 
during three centuries of despotic tutelage. Relief 
comes only in another struggle between the new and 
old order of things; against superstition and class 
supremacy, protracted through nearly half a century, 
and forming a probationary transition period to the 
era of development under Porfirio Diaz. 

The period of independence opens auspiciously, 
with the country recovered from the ravages of war; 
but prudence is cast to the winds in framing plans for 
the future, and in carrying them out. The forma- 
tion of a republic is the natural outcome of a rising 
by the people for the people, as indicated in the speedy 
fall of Iturbide’s empire; and equally natural is the 
eagerness to imitate the constitution of a sympathiz- 
ing neighbor, the successful prototype of the new 
evolution. The conditions of the two nations, how- 
ever, are widely different in race characteristics, cli- 
matic and other environments, and in interests and 
leanings; and while Mexico’s adopted institutions are 
modified somewhat by French ideas, the new culture 
standard for Andhuac, yet they are hardly suited to 
a people just out of lodinpuetiing—a people so far 
unschooled in the self-control required for the enjoy- 
ment of true liberty. Moreover, it seems hazardous 
to separate a hitherto united country into semi-inde- 
ag states, especially when there exist large 

odies of ignorant aborigines, who, constituting a 
class of minors, require the care of one supreme guar- 
dian. On the other hand, the federal system is en- 
couraged by the diversity of races, based to some ex- 
tent on ancient tribal differences and distribution, and 
fostered by the isolated or sectional warfare of the in- 
dependence struggle; and it soon becomes apparent 
that in the division of states lies a source of strength 
for the people in the conflict now beginuing with the 
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conservative element; while the gradual spread of 
education and liberal ideas serves to lessen and control 
the dangerous elements among the masses, and to 
bring the needful training and self-restraint. The 
federal system is therefore well enough for Mexico, 
and time and experience are alone needful to fit her 
for its design a, cara 

The primary obstacle and mistake lie in exagger- 
ated ideas of iberty, interpreted as license, with might 
as right. The people copy the letter, not the spirit, 
of the United States constitution; and disregarding 
as they do the relative duties of states and gen- 
eral government, the letter only hampers the admin- 
istration. They grasp too readily at any plausible 
i ge without weighing its value and ulterior effect; 
and, unguided by leading principles, they neglect to 
carry out its commendable features with any degree 
of reasonable consistency. The people of the United 
States are men of order, who wait patiently till judge 
or ballot shall decide a question. The wide-spread 
interest among all classes, in houses, land, savings 
banks, is an ea that binds them to such order. 
In Mexico climatic influence and indolence of charac- 
ter tend to diminish the importance of home, with its 
all-modifying influence, and hinder the acquirement 
of property among the masses. Having, therefore, 
less to risk, they hesitate less in yielding to the ap- 
peal of turbulent and designing leaders, who feel no 
compunction in plunging the country into tumult and 
civil war for the attainment of private ends. Impetu- 
ous by nature and impatient under restraint, they 
are readily fired by flaming and plausible outcries to 
turn against the salutary and corrective limitation of 
reform, allowing no time for testing its value or let- 
ting it take root. : 

Warned of the looming danger, and observing the 
heterogeneous and discordant elements among the peo- 
ple, the conservative party, composed mainly of the 
wealthy and privileged classes, begins early to take 
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steps for securing predominance, by striving for a 
government centralized at the capital in one strong 
hand and encircled by aristocratic bulwarks, as in- 
stanced already in the empire of Iturbide. This re- 
solve stands redeemed to some extent by the convic- 
tion that the masses are as yet unfitted for an equal 
share in the administration. The people, however, 
who have achieved the independence,and founded upon 
it bright hopes of equality and self-rule, are not dis- 
posed to surrender the fruits of their efforts to a class 
which has contributed little or nothing toward the 
great object. The result is a bitter strifo between the 
two great parties, known in course of time under the 
different names of reactionists and progressionists, 
conservatives and liberals, aristocrats and democrats, 
and so forth, with numerous subdivisions, which, under 
various disguises and pretensions, manage to win over 
or unite for a time upon a common issue a more or 
less strong representation from the opposite side. 

In the heat of conflict little hesitation is shown at 
the means for sustaining excitement or attaining suc- 
cess; and so we behold now a persecution of individ- 
uals and classes, as instanced notably in the expulsion 
of Spaniards, which has an effect not unlike that of 
the huguenot expatriation in France; anon a deplor- 
able pillage or massacre, involving innocent persons, 
and staining the honor of the nation; and again, a 
goading and rousing of race feeling which threatens a 
deluge of blood. And so the country is racked and 
torn by a series of inflictions that retard progress and 
imperil national existence. The prime mover in the 
struggle is the growing mestizo element, with its lofty 
wubition and intelligent energy. The oppressed and 
neglected Indian, ever the prey of the victor, still 
holds aloof, regarding the issue with mingled indiffer- 
ence and suspicion, for he has so frequeutly been de- 
ceived in his hopes. 

A leading factor in the strife is the army; at times 
a mere instrument, but only too often the arbiter. 
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Inflated by self-importance since the war of indepen- 
dence, it readily develops into a cormorant feeding on 
the vitals of the nation. It becomes the pliant in- 
strument of its ambitious spirits—men who, impelled 
by vanity and greed, seize a favorable moment, and, 
assisted by distance from the centre or by the preoc- 
cupied or enforced situation of the authorities, swing 
themselves by a series of frequently bloodless revolu- 
tions from corporals and lieutenants to generals, mean- 
while hiding defalcations and extorting concessions, 
With growing strength they become party leaders, 
menace the supreme government itself, and either 
dictate terms or install more compliant rulers. The 
result is an administration at once spiritless and in- 
efficient, depending on the caprice of’ selfish factions, 
and unable, from lack of stability and means, to carry 
out the policy of reform with which it has deluded 
the people and gained consent to a tenure of power. 
Frequently the new heads aim only at a division of 
spoils, in view of their precarious position, and pro- 
mote maleadministration by surrendering places of 
trust to those who have helped to install them, to fa- 
vorites, and to opponents who must be conciliated. 
Corruption extends into every department; officials 
abuse their power by extortion and oppression, intent 
only on making the most of their prospectively brief 
term. Half the national revenue is absorbed ere it 
reaches the treasury; justice is sold to the highest 
bidder; and the army, tle main reliance of the powers 
that be, becomes demoralized under officers who de- 
pend on its good-will. The people themselves encour- 
ave abuses by an indolent good nature that objects to 
harsh though wholesome restraint, 

One striking result of the disorder is foreign in- 
tervention and invasion, based on unfulfilled promises 
aid obligations, lured by thirst for trade and spoliation, 
and favored by anarchy; all of which give cause and 
opportunity for secession. A powerful neighbor be- 
stirs herself to goad the nation to a war for which it 
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is wholly unprepared, with undisciplined and poorly 
armed troops, and with jealous and incapable officers, 
who drive veterans to despair, needlessly sacrifice the 
raw recruits bravely offering their blood for home and 
liberty, and encourage the foe to become more and 
more exacting. Even in the midst of evil may be 
. found some good, however; for while half the national 
domain is ceded, the region is really a wilderness, so 
far as Mexico is concerned, and a source of weakness 
by demanding a costly defence against white and 
Indian invaders. Its Teas is merely precipitated, to 
serve more speedily to open the portals for an elevat- 
ing intercourse. 

The church stands side by side with the army in 
being a prime mover in the turmoil, It is no longer 
the great bond between the races. Its influence has 
been sadly lessened, its holiness sadly battered during 
the war of independence, dimming the sacred character 
of its servants; while its wealth, to the very altar ves- 
scls, lures an ever-swelling host of hungry spoilers, 
Its very existence is threatened, prompting to steps 
for defence, in an alliance with the aristocratic party, 
with similar motives and sympathies. Butthis action 
only exposes it to a double buffeting. Its wealth is not 
only sabjectod to a heavy drain in support of revolu- 
tions fostered by the clergy, but the hostile factions 
find herein an excuse for carrying out their schemes 
of spoliation and reform, thus cutting off resources 
which have served to feed desolating wars, and re- 
stricting privileges employed to keep the masses in 
superstitious subjection and deplorable ignorance. 
The church assumes at last its true position, as a con- 
svlatory, humanizing medium, subordinate to the state 
and depending on the government; divested of dan- 
gerous fueros, and purged of noxious drones in the 
shape of religious communities. This may be re- 
garded as the greatest triumph of the people, bring- 
ing as it does tolerance, civil marriage, and freer 
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education to crush superstition and lift the mind from 
bondage. 

A phase of the decline in ecclesiastical influence is 
the absence from the rank of national leaders of 
priests who shed such lustre on the preceding period, 
The chiefs are now military men, as may be judged 
from the character of the period, with a sprinkling of 
lawyers, who owe their elevation partly to the acci- 
dent of vice-presidential positions, partly to opportu- 
nities in the legislative field. Prominent amony 
presidents are several heroes from the war of indepen- 
dence, beginning with Victoria and Guerrero, both 

ure, unselfish patriots, unaffected and amiable, but 
fittle fitted to direct the experimental steps of a young 
nation along a new path, in the face of bitter opposi- 
tion. In contrast to these stand educated men with 
aristocratic tendencies, like Bustamante and Pedraza, 
the former long a pillar of centralism, and with a cer- 
tain administrative ability. Gomez Farias achieves 
distinction in being the first president to openly assail 
the detrimental influence of the church; and he sur- 
vives to triumph two decades later, while his oppo- 
nent, Liicas Alaman, the great leader of the consery- 
atives, dics in the midst of his plans for establishing 
amonarchy. In the course of ever-seething revolu- 
tions, rulers succeed one another in rapid succession, 
some holding their positions only fora few days, to 
leave hardly a trace, while a few manage to complete 
a full term of office. Among them are too often mere 
creatures of the moment, the toys of military ca- 
price; now vaceillating and procrastinating, anon rash 
with defective projects, with occasional spurts of 
stronger and redeeming but unsustained efforts. But 
there are also able and patriotic men, who effect some 
good, only to rouse the storm by their plans for re- 
form, and fall under the ruins of their noble though 
unstable structures. Among them figure prudent 
and well-meaning men like Herrera, the man of peace, 


and Comonfort, who proclaims the final federal con- 
Hist. Mex., Vou. V, 51 
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stitution; worthy judges like Peiia y Petia and Ce 
ballos; the financier Echeverria; instruments of the 
army in Canalizo and Lombardini; brilliant soldiers 
like Miramon, Bravo, and Anaya; the hot-headed 
Paredes; the reformed conservative Arista, and the 
converted democrat Almonte. The most conspicu- 
ous personage of the period, however, is Santa Anna, 
arch-intriguer, political juggler, brazen blusterer. A 
worshipper of success, to which he sacrifices honor and 
true patriotism; using men and institutions as means 
for his own ends; prostituting an ability which, com- 
bined with energy, raises him to the category of a 
genius, while lack of principle and firmness lower him 
to abject baseness. vee dissimulating and obedient 
alone to the political barometer, he stands ready to 
desert a cause or patron at the first indication of fail- 
ure; to parade now as a reformer with dazzling 
promises and scanty fulfilment, anon as a despot 
with iron heel and regal pomp. In diplomacy, an 
unsustained Talleyrand; in war, a sorry Napoleon. 

He it is whose ambition tends to revive at inter- 
vals the centralist idea of the conservatives, that relic 
of colonial days and of Iturbide, only to strengthen 
opposition to it by abuses and oppression, and foster 
appreciation of and fitness for the federal system. 
One more bloody ordeal is required, one more purify- 
ing patriotic struggle, ere the people are permitted to 
establish full liberty in the dear-bought constitution 
of 1857, under which a Juarez and a Diaz are unable 
to loosen the still binding fetter and inaugurate the 
era of advancement. 


First among the most indefatigable of Mexican writers and zealous col- 
lectora of historical material is Carlos Maria Bustamante, who was born in 
Oajaca, Now. 4. 1774. His father, José Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, 
Was a Spaniard by birth, and his mother, Geronimo Mereeilla y Osorio, was 
the second of four wives with whom Sanchez de Bustamante Intermarried, 
ch relizious dutics were observed in the family im- 
Stminda tone of deep piety, which was never after 
crudicaterd, ceived the rudiments of education, at the aye of 15 
he entered the seminario conciliar at Qajaca to stuly philosophy. ‘The first 
year he filed in his examination, This stimulated hin toincreased exertion, 
aud the following year he passed with marked approbation of the examiners, 
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He then went to Mexico and took his degree as bachelor of arts. and return- 
ing to Oajaca, graduated in theology at the convent of Sun Agustin in 1800, 
In daly 1-01 he was admitied to the bar, and having beev appointed relacor 
de la audiencia of Guadalajara, his duties in criminal cases caused Lim so 
much pain that he soon resigned his position and returned to Mexico, where 
in the famous trial of Capt. ‘oribio del Mazo y Vita, accused of the murder 
of Livcas de Galvez, eapt.-gen. of Yucatan, he made so able a defence as to 
save tic prisoner's life. For some years Bustamante pursued his profession, 
and gained great celebrity in several other important causes. In 1506 he be- 
gun to publish the Diario de Mexico, having with Cifliculty obtained the per- 
mission of lturrigaray. ‘The obstacles which he encountered in this under- 
taking were numerous, When the war of independence broke out in 1SLO, 
Bustamante attached himself to the cause of the revolutionists, whom he aided 
indirectly as far as lay in his power. Availing himself of the liberty of the 
press, proclaimed in 1812, he published £¢ Jequetilo, in which he attacked 
Calleja, and on the imprisonment of Lizardi, the authorof the Penxador Mea: 
teano, he escaped a simular fate by fliylit to Zacatlan, then occupicd by Osorno. 
He thence proceeded to Majaca, where, having been appointed a wigadier 
and inspector general of cavalry by Morelos, he organized a regiment. Bat 
the Lattle-liekd was not Dustumante’s province; and when the congress of 
wo Was inaugurated, Morelos appointed him deputy to represent 
On the flight and dispersion of congress, Bustamante experienced 
great hardships, and on several ovcasions uarrowly escaped with his life, 
Twice he attcmpted to embark at Nautla and escape to the U. S., but on both 
occasions was Irustrated; and he was finally driven to accept the indulto 
Mare $, ISIT, at Plan del Rio. Having removed to Vera Cruz, he deter- 
nines! to carry out his intention of emigrating, but haying embarked on board 
an Enylisl brig, August Lith, the captain of the purt went on board and took 
him prisoner. lodsing him in the castle of San Juan de Ulua, VProceedings 
Were institute against him for attempting to leave the country without the 
permission of the government, and he was condemned to cizht years’ impris- 
onment. He renaifed in San Juan de Clia till February 1519, when the 
mariseal de campo, Pasenal de Lifan, in command at Vera Cruz, released him 
and assigned that city as the place of his coutinement, When the Spanish 
constitution was proclaimed in 1520, the criminal court included Bustamante 
in the amnesty proclaimed by the cortes, As soon as independence was 
achieved, he returned! to the capital, where he arrived in Oct. 1821, after an 
absence of nine years, Bustamante then plunged deeper in politics than 
ever. When congress met in Feb, 1922, he took his seat as deputy for Oajava, 
anil was one of the members inprisoned by Ltarbide. After the duwaufall of 
the empire he was avain reelected, aud wis a member in all succeeding con- 
gresses until his death, which occurred Nept, 21, Is45, the disasters of his 
country in the war with the C having doubtless hastened it, Bustamante 
married Dota Manuela Villasenor, who dicd in Aug. 1846, and shortly 
afterward he entered into a second marriage with a young person whom 
he had educated and treated as a danghter, 

Cirlos Bustamante was a mun of uo ordinary talent; but so ill balanced 
was his mind that he was constantly going astray.  Hisardentimagination and 
uncurbed enthisiasm, together with a clibllike credulity, made him too mueh 
the tool of desizning demagognes, Asa statesman he was unswerving in his 
patriotism, but his fixed views only enbaaced the two broad and general 
principles of independence and repoblicanism, In all other respects he was 
ble and inconstant, amd would desert. his party for trifling causes. In 
lis entities, as well as his friendships, lie was more consistent, Ile never 
forgave [turbide for his neslectof the oll revolutionists.  Simpleanineed aml 
disinterested, his 2 of comluct was never guided by sellish motives or by 
greed of gain. In spite of his many errors, it cam never be denial that his in- 
tentions were good, 

Tie ruling passion of Bustamante was the publication of his works, for 
collecting matevial forwhich he had a mania, Archives were ransacked; due- 
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uments were gathered in from all quarters; and persons were consulted who 
amight turow ligit on particular events; while every dollar that he could spare 
outside the reyvirements of his household was devoted to pushing his works 
through the press. The most important of these is Cuadro Historicn de la 
Reeclucion dela América Mevicana. Mexico, 1823, 432. This production 
was commenced on the 15th of Sept., 1S10, aud was published in six small 4to 
volumes, the tirst of which was issued in 1S23 and the last in 1852. No reg- 
war plan is observed in the Cuadro /istdrico, which consists of a serics of 
letters without order or regulamnty with regard to the sequence of events, 
The author seems merely to have added letter after letter as fast as he could 
gather material for the narration of incidents, whether they were connected 
or not. Although a vast amount of valuable documents are reproduced and 
a great many others referred to, his statements must always be taken with the 
utmost cauiion. He is in no sense a reliable author. Accepting without re- 
flection any tale that fell in with his own views, many of the occurrences he 
relates are exagucrated, warped, or utterly false, Lut worse than this: Busta- 
mante is nota thoroughly honest writer, andl by the suppression of facts in some 
eases and the perversion of them in others, he lays himself open to the mont acri- 
ous censure. Other less heinous offences are noticeable in the Cuadro Ldisterivo, 
Perorations are frequent, and the rancurous spirit aud bitterness which they dis- 
play do not make the perusal of them pleasing. With regard to style, itis casy, 
iinent, and clear; sometimes marked by ice, but too often Lius- 
tamante's language is distiqured by low expressions; while the frequent vecur- 
rence of forensic and obsolete words exposes him to the change of atlectation, 
This work has heen severely criticised Ly his countrymen, but no one Las applied 
More ungencrous terms to it than Zavala, who qualities it asa farrago of false, 
absurd, and ridiculous statements, while he charges the author with continual 
perversion of the truth, and with putting his couutty to shame by affording evi- 
de vf the want of candor and honesty in a writer of its annals, J/ist. J'ce. 
Mex. 2, This attack clicted from Bustamante an equally sweeping and un- 
just condemnation of Zavala’s work, In his indignation he gives thut author 
the lie direet, and declares that he had written a history without knowing 
even the names of the principal persons who fizure in it. Caro, 7'res Siglos, iit, 
sup., Prol. vi., and p. 31 + On the other haud, Mendivilaud Alaman speak 
in terms of high appreeiation of the services rendered by Bustamante. And 
not without justice, The greatest crelit is due to the member for Oajaca— 
for during his whole congressional career Bustamante was a deputy for that 
state, with rareexceplions~ for the untiring zcal with which he prosecuted 
his literary labors during a life-time of political tarmoil, Had lie only possessed. 
the qualities which would have cnubled him to use rightly the large aceumm- 
lation of authentic material which he succeeded in laying his bands on, he 
would have been the greatest Mexican historian of modern times, As itis, he 
ein hardly be regarded as having advanced much beyond the grade of an in- 
dustrious compiler, 

A second cuition of the Cvadro Iistérico was issned in five 4to yolumes, 
comprising 2.251 pages, during the years IN13 to 1546, inclusive. Asa continua: 
tion to the above work, Bustamante published, in 1846, L/éstoria del Emperna- 
dD, Agestinde Itarbite, an Svo volume of 203 pages of text, with an index, 
This book displays the feclings with which the writer regarded that unfortu- 
nate leader, I have referred to various works of Bustamante in this and 

revious yolumes, and to enumerate all the others would be uninteresting. 
Mention. however, must be made of La Galeria de Autiguoa Priacipes Mere 
tenvos; Matianas dela Alameda, é Covrersaviones sobre la Historia Antiqua de 














































Mexico, Mesico, 1835 and 1956, 2 vols, which was published with the object 
of assisting the young women of Mexico in acyni a knowledge of the history 





ef their country; Al Gabiuete Mecicano, Mexico, 1842, being a history of 
President Bustamante’s government from 1836 to the elevation of Santa Anna 
to the presidency; Apuntes para le Historia del Gohicrua de Vietovia; Id. de 
Senta Annas aul La Aparivion Gandalapeana de Merivo. Mexieo, 1543, 
This last work illustrates the author's fanaticism, it being a defence of the 
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authenticity of the miraculous appearance of the virvin of Guadalupe, in dis- 
preor of the doubts cast upon it by Doctor Juan Baetisia Maio in an essay 
which he read befure the academy of history at Madrid in 1704 

Bustamante did not contine limself to oripinal productions, but published 
a large number of the works of other authors, Whose manuseripts le rescued 
fromoblivion. The most notable of these are: La //istoria de Mervan Cortes, 
which Bustamante began to publish in Lo26, believing it to be an original un- 
edited history in the Mexican language, written by Juan Bautista de San 
Anton Muiioz Chimatpan, a native Mexicum, He svon discovered, how- 
ever, that it was only a translation of (iomara’s history. The same year he 
pet in a dto volume J3) Lescubrintiento ee lit ol a por Colua, Wuick 

w attributed to the I i Tosa, and Yeecoro cx los Cilincs T7- 
empos de sus Antiguos Reyes, by Veitia. In 19t2 he produced Jdeserip: ion de 
tas dos Piedras Autiquas Mexicauas, que se Hallaron cu la Pasa de Mecivo on 
Ii, con Geasion del Nucvo Kiapetrado, by Jeon y Gama, stil later in 
Ist he brought to licht d/éstoria de le Compadiade desis en Neera Leyva, 
by Padre Alecre, The historians of Mexico are yreatiy imdeltod to Last 
Mantefor his discovery and publicution of these and vier Valuable manuscripts, 
butitis tu be lamented that he could uot desist trom interpolating in the t 
observations uf his own, without disGagnishing them from the ovizinal 
from suj:pressing portions that appeared to him of uo value. Yet, where 
comparison of his publications with the originals has been possille, he his 
been proved frequently guiliy of this literary crime. The litteratenr José 
rnanido Ramirez has exposcd is dishouesty in this respect, particularly in 
ahayun’s large work, Which Bustamante published during 1s2t and Lodo, in 
three 4dto volumes, the first under the tithe af Alistoricade le Cougaita de Me. 
tev, pp. 350, and the two following containing respectively 307 aud paces, 
under that of Mistoria Geeeral de las Cosus de Nueva Expane. asuu's 
Imanuscrpt had lain fur two centuries in the Franciscan lilwary at Telosa in 
s Discovered by Joau Bautista Mudoz, Lord Kingshorongh obuuined a 
copy, and published i¢ in Leadon in PSs. Another copy had been obtained 
by Brigadier Dieyo Garcia Panes and brought to Mexico, Bustamante ay 
Dumseit of the latter, But Ramirez compared Bustamante’s edition with t 
of Lord Kingsborough, and the discrepancies were oul to be ef the pr 
importance, with every presumption in favor of the correctness of the London 
edition, Linust not omit to mention the (istoria Cord y Loliticade Mccica, 
of Padre Andrés Cayo, written at Rome in the Isth centary, and giving o 
chronolo-rival history of Mexico from the time of the conquest to 17G6. ‘This 
work micht forever have remained unpublished had it not fallen into the 
hands of Bastamante, who brought it owt in 3-8 iu four volumes, comp: is- 
ing LATE] under the tide uf Loa Tra Sighe de Meévico durante of Co- 
biewno Lyniol haste la Lutradadel Ejercito Tenjuraute, Whe history i 
tinned from June 1767 duwn to the independence in LS21, in a sup 
written by the elitur. Bustamanie’s zeal may be imagined when it is con- 
silered that to write this supplement he searched, according to lis statement, 
174 volames of the seeret vorrespoudenve of the vieeroys. Zire Sisjlos, iii, sup., 
Prol. ii. In all Bustamante’s publications of this class, he intlicts upon the 
realer a multitude of unnecessary notes of his own, many of them being use- 
less or irrelevant, 

Amon-s the periodicals edited by Bustamante I may mention, besides 
those already alluded to, La Abispa de Chiljeeneingo, IS21-2; and La Vorde la 
Paria, USS1-2, which contains the history of presidents Victoria and Guerrero, 
Me morcover published in other periodicals a multitude of articles on diiler- 
ent subjects, besides innumerable separate panphlets. His writings fre- 
quently exposedk him to disagreeable cousequenees, and on more tin one 
occasion were the cause of his being imprisoned. 

Cirlos Bustamante was of medium height, with a pleasing expression of 
countenanee, In early life he beeame balkland his hair turned gray, which 
gave him the appearance of being older than he really was, Ile ee with 
great facility in public, but his yuice was Larsh and disagreeable, ‘This fault, 
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together with his habit of introducing trivial ideas, had an unpleasant effect 
upon his audience, and not unfrequently while he was addressing the house 
the benches would become deserted. Ln 1833, being in danger of political 
persecution, he published in his defence his autobiography, under the title, 
Lay tiempos de hablar y tiempos de callar; wand soon atter lis death an anony- 
mous writer, ‘un amigo de Don Carlos y mas amigo de la verdad,’ issued 
Noticias Bioyrificas del Licenciado D. Carlos Maria de Bustamante, y Juicio 
Critico de sus Ubras, Mexico, 1849, pp. 30. 

Manvel Larraiuzar, in his Algunas Ideas sobre la Historia, supplies o brief 
sketch of Bustamante’s life, with a short review of his principal works. 
Larrainzar treats him with more generusity and justice than many critics 
have done, He also informs us that the collection of Bustamante’s works 
comprise 19,142 paves, and cost between $40,000 and 250,000. Soe. Jrc. 
Geoy. Golet., xi, 514-19. Bustamante kept a diary, in which all notable events 
were entered, Shortly before his death he deposited this manuseript in the 
archive of the apostolical college of Guadalupe at Zacatecas. It consisted of 
a great number of volumes—as many as S$) according to some—but the con- 
tents are of no unusual value, as all essential parts of it were used in his 
printed works. Most of Bustamante’s manuscripts after his decease fell into 
the possession of José Maria Andrade, a publisher and bibliophilist of Mex- 
ico, who laid the foundation of what was intended by Maximilian to be the 
imperial library of Mexico. After the fall of that prince, the collection of 
Dovks was transported to Europe and sold. Bustamante’s manuscripts 
forined an interesting portion of this collection, and I fortunately secured 
must of them, including eight heavy 4to volumes of Memorandum, 6 a 
al,acies py escribir la historia de lo principalmente occurrido en México, i344 
to 1947; nine volumes of Voz de la Patrin; four volumes of the Gahiucte 
ade vicano; Medidas para la Pacificacion de la América Mexicana; the histo- 
rics of Victoria's and Santa Anna’s administrations, besides others. All 
these writings are in the author's own handwriting. They are mach more 
cuxuplete than the printed works with which they correspond, or for which they 
supplicd the material. But the most interesting is Mezico en 184, a frag- 
ticut of 44 leaves written on both sides, and representing the last effort of 
this untiring worker. It contains a scries of notes of the principal military 
mil political events in Mexico during the middle of 18438. The first 33 
leaves, with the exception of one, are in Bustamante’s handwriting, then, 
&3 his strength failed, an amanuensis was employed, This fragment was be- 
yun March 17th, and ends abruptly on the 24th of June, barely three months 
hefore the anthor's death. 

Manuel Rievra, Historia Antigua y Moderna de Jalapa y de las Revoluciones 
dl Estwlade Vera Criz, Mexico, 1869-1571, Svo, 5 vols. A history of Mex- 
ivo, but contined principally to the state of Vera Cruzand the town of Jalapa. 
Jt Iexgins with the occupation of the territory now called Vera Cruz, by the 
Ulinceas, previous to the arrival of Cortés, and concludes with the year 1503, 
hy far the larger portion of the work being taken up with the period from 
1sis down to the latter date. It was o7 lly intended to divide the work 
inte tive parts, but this phn was not adhered to, as the 4th completes the work 
in vol. vy, The promise, too, of an appendix of statistical information at the 
end is not carried out. Each chapter embraces three histories, namely, the 
niutional, the state history, and the local histury of Jalapa; gencrally, but not 
always, in the above order, Numerous phites, chictly portraits of governors 
of Vera Cruz, views, and plans of the principal towns, illustrate cach volume. 
‘The anthor derived Lis information from the writings of Sahagun, Motolinia, 
Herrera, Betancourt, and ‘Toryuemala for the cunyuest; for the history of 
later times, from the work of Boturini and some others, who profited by the 
still fresh remains of Ladian history; the works of Humboldt, and the Dic- 
cionario de Geografia y Estadistica, by Ovezvo y Berra, For modern history, 
the writings of Alaman, Bustamante, and Zavala were consulted, ‘The most 
interesting data, however, were derived from manuscripts furnished by the 
aresiyes of sole of the towns in the castern part of the republic, and by pri- 
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vate individuals. Beginning with 1808 the years are printed on the margin 
of each page. As a rule, after 1809, each chapter includes the history ot a 
singe year, but otherwise there is much coniusion, repeiiGion, aud want of 
connection, Public documents are not given, excepting in one or two in- 
stances, although the more important ones, as the constitutions of 1824 and 
1397, ete., and the numerous plans and acts, wre supplied in a condensed form, 
The author's style is concise and generally clear. In the first part of the 
work the general history is very much condensed, reeviving more attention 
from the revolution of Morelos to that of Juarez of 1858-60, but gradually 
becoming condensed ayain in recording the latter events of the French inter- 
vention. The state and local history of Jalapa is given with the sume de- 
gree of fulness throughout the first four vols, but in the fifth is more brief. 

Juan Saarez yp Navarro, Informe sobre lus Cauxas y Caricter de los Freeu- 
entes Cambios Politicos Veurridosenel Estado de Yucatan, ete, Mexico, 1S61, 
4to, pp. 103, A report of General Suarez on the condition of Yucatan, drawn 
up by order of the Mexican government, The three subjects especially dealt 
with are the division of the peniuse to two states; the cause and charae- 
ter of the frequent political changes; and the sale of Indians as slaves to 
Cuban planters. This report contains mach valuable information, more than 
100 pazes being occupied by official documents. Attention is first called to 
the comparative independence of Yucatan under the vieeroys, the decline of 
the power of the priesthood, and consequent loss of property. ‘Then follows 
a political and historical sketels of events during the period from 1529 tu Ist, 
supported by documentary evilence, No details of battles are given, general 
mention of them only being made, As regards the question of Indians being 
sold as shives, the fact ars fully es “l; as late as 1559 even cap- 
tured Mexican soldiers were sould, Notice is, morvover, made of the conditiun 
of the highways, of the army, of elucation, agriculture, and the judicial 
courts. A brief historical sketch of Belize is added, with remarks upon its, 
detrimental effect upon Yucatan by the introduction of contrabapd goods, 
Campeche is regarded as atfording an asylum to Cuban slave-ships.  Suges- 
tions are made for the amelioration of atlairs, The same author previously 
published, in 1850, //istoria de Mexico y del General...Santa Anna, It is 
stati on the title-page that events included in the period from 152! to 148 
ure narrated, but as they are ouly carried down to 1933 the bouk may be re- 
garded ag incomplete. The writer secks to defend Santa Anna, 

Luis Manuct cel Rivero, Mejia en I8}2, Madrid, 1544, sm, Svo, pp. 321, 
is the production of an anprejudiced Spaniard. Though it would appear 
from the title-page that the work is a deseription of Mexico in 1542, the au- 
thor pives a philusophical review of her history from the time of the conquest, 
portraying the social and political positions of the monarch, the Spanish 
aristocracy in Mexico, the church, and the native population; the gradual 
production of a great monarehical power, but at the same the development of 
a socicty democratic in its latent principles; the slowly increasing hatred of 
immigrant Spaniards by the ereoles, and the ultimate result, the indepen- 
denee of the colony. The war of independence is cursorily but critically dis- 
cussed; and then all branches of the commuuaity are in turn snbinitted to the 
same analysis, The intellectual and political faculties of the people are 
aan their conditions detected att placed before the reader in a fair 
ight. 

“Emil Karl Heinrich Feviherr von Rivhthoten, Die Ausseren wont Tnneren 
Poldtischea Zastaude der Repatik vou Mecico, ete. Berlin, 1854, 8vo, pp. 4%, 
An account of the internal aud external political condition of Mexivs since the 
independence down to the year of date, by an ex-Vrussian envoy aml minister 
resintent to the republic, The imprint seems to indicate that its icp 
cation was the work of the Prussian governiuent, andl apparently intended as 
& hand-book to modern Mexico. ‘The title, gauged by the contents, isa little 
iskcading, a3 the anthor devetes no space to the many events which make 
up the political history of the republic during the years cx “l by his vol- 
ume, except, indeed, a list in chronological yrder of the administrations since 
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Ttarbide. Bt hia general information is various and pertinent; his book is 
acompend of useful information about Mexico, its resources, iudustri 
eral adininistacion, church, army, ete, being sueciuetly treated of 
grouped. His impulse as a writer is honest, judginy, where he 
thinks that comments are opportune, the Mexic:n peeple with miseh insight, 
Exeept fora pene raphin Lis preface which points to considerable faith in 
Santa Anna, he secms to lean townrd no party or opinion of the country ac 
describes, san appemlix tu his works, he gives copies of the cunsticution, 
with two reform acts, and a treaty with England, 

Beltrami (dt. Co), Le Mecique, Paris, 1830, Svo, 2 vols, 443, 431 pp. 
Account of travels throuvh Mexico. Beltrami was a royal counselor amd 
member of the med:eo-hoianie socicty of London, and of other seientitie as- 
sue ns. HL health and the abolition of lise rsect him to become a 
triveller; andas such he issued several works relating to his pilzramace in 
Earope aud America (see ii, 106-8, awl other places}, wherein he displays a 
republican and anti-church spirit, Ile promuses other works on ditierent 
countries in America. The present book is a continuation of A Piurimease 
ta Rurope and America, Which docs not pass outside of the U. 5., and like 
that written in form of letters addressed trom diticrent places to a countess, 
He opens with the vo: from New Orleans to Tumpico, whenee he pro- 
ceeds into the interior through San Luis Potosi and Querctaro to Guardila- 
jira; thence ly way of Goanajuatoe to Mexico City aud Vera Cruz, when 
the work ends, Daring this trip he gives his observations on cities and 
country, on institutions, inlostries, manners and races, and political eceur- 
spersing the narrative with frequent learned allusions, analwsies, 
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and historic anecdotes, Asa naturalist anel savant he devotes attention to 
fine san anti-churchman he wages bitter warfare on the ignorant sul 
ini sand as a moralist he discourses oa popular characteristics. 
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Mathion de Fossen, Le Merique, Paria, 1857, 8vo, pp. viii. and 281, The 
author cutered Mexico with the Goutzacoaleo colony, and remained in the 
coantry asa trader, rolling extensively throuzh the republic in that capac: 
ity, He account in this voluine of his travels and residence in 
Mexico during the period from ISGL to Tso6, deser:bing in the easy lrencis 
s‘yle the politics and peeple, the country and its resources; in fact, 
everything of interest that fell benexth his eye, Of good elucation ant 
connecdons, he was able tu form the acquaintance of prominent persous, ail 
eoisequensly to gain a hicher insight into society and polities. Ising a fair 
observer and vivacious writer, he has impxurted zest and interest to Ins narr- 
tive. He rather flatters the M ans, andl tims to ra more objectionable 
than others; nor does he spare his own people, Where views are expressed, 
they appear iwpartial aud sound. A second edition of his work was pub- 
lished in risin Is62. Fossey also published in Mexico in 1844 his View 
a Mijivo, V2uw, pp. 359, originally written iu Fiench aud translated into 
Syprnish, 

Jas’ Ferrer de Couto, Cuestiones de Méjico, Venrzula y América en General, 
Madrid, IS61, Svo, pp. G60, ‘This werk comtaius much valuable historical 
awl political matter, ‘The author vindieates the administration of the Span- 
iands in the new workl from the timeef the discovery, and urges that the 
reorganization of Mexico should be etfeeted by European intervention. lie 
deed, tue whole work was written with that object, During tae sume year 
Ferrer published Comentarios sobre la Cuestion de Mexico, a small work of 43 
Pzes iy pamphlet form, designe to bea supplement to the above. It con- 
tains the sume political views with regard to the relations between Mexico 
aud the after entering into an nation of the different races and 
Psitical parties in Mesivo, and yivir fief sheteh of events from the time 
of the iidepeudenee, the writer proceeds to state his views regardiag thw 
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political events which took place in Mexico during the three years previous 
to the French intervention, condemning the action of the U.S. wich re-prct 
to Mexico, and disapproving of the sluggish action of bis own nation, Spain, 
Asecund edition of the large work was issued in 12, 

Bazaneourt (Lavn de), Le Mexejque Contemporain, Paris, 1862, 12mo, 
358 pp., map. A brief history of Mexico under republican rule, ehiclly 
with a view to explain the causes and need for the allicd intervention of 
Istl-2, The latter episode oceupies the last 100 pages. ‘Tbe remaining 
pages, from 71 to 285, relate to the republican rule from 1821 to Is60. The 
previous pages are occupied with the revolution and conquest. The book is 
tou brief in its outline to be of value tor any but the intervention perivd. 

Evaristo Excalera and Manuel Gowrales Liana, Mijico Hixtorico-/eserij- 
tiro, Seyuidlo de da Cronica Militar dela Expedicion Mapaiola, Madrid, 1562, 
Svo, pp. 336. An histurical and deseriptive account of the Mexican republic 
from a Spanish pvint of view. ‘The revolution is briefly sketched; the rela- 
tions with the U.S. are more fully entered into. Nearly one half of the 
volume is devoted to description of the country, its people and productions, 

Fuller references for the last tive chapters are: Corts, Vicario Senado, i. 
ii. passim; /d., Diario Congreso, i, passim, it, 402-4, 74-5, 774, Vi. passim; 
Bomero, Hist, Lutr, Lurop., 24406, 54-04, 150-9, 30; Jel, Dusquejo Mist, 
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102-3, 135-6, vii, 3-8, 12-13, 75, 84-5, 115, 134-4, 151, 1ST , Vili, 37, 5S- 
G0, 255-9, - dd., Col. Leyes, 1801, i, 1-18, 201, i. WAI; Ad, 
Leysl, Mej., W54-G, passim; Jd., Mem, Rel, 1873, annex no, 2, 713; dd, 
Alem, Guerra, US57, 1-134, and annexes 1-20; Jd., Mem, Leet, 1857, 3-13, 
annex no. 149, pp. O12; d., 1508, aunex no. 45, pp. 5-9; fd, S70, passin; 
dd, Mom, Bane nto, Uis, 6; Archivo Mex, Col. Leyes, iwi. prssiing U.N. 
Gort Poc., Cou, 33, Ses. 1, H. Ex, 100; Sen, Jour, 920-1; HH, Jour, 10S 
dd., Cong. 35, 3 2, Sen. Jour., G17; /d., Cong, 36, Ses. 1, Sen. Jour, { 
3, Sen. 2, 1-13, vol. ix.; He Ex., Mess. and Doe., pt i. 13-18, 36-41, pt 16- 
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